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THE CENSUS PUBUCATIONS 

The Census Publications for West Bengal, Sikkim and Chandemagore will consist of the 
following volumes. All volumes will be of uniform size, demy quarto BIXllt'*: 

Part lA — General Report by A. Mitra (the present volume). 

Part IB — ^Vital Statistics. West Bengal, 1941 — 50 by A. Mitra and P. G. Choudihury, 
containing a Preface, 60 tables, and several appendices. 75 pages. 
Published in December *1952. 

Part IC — General Report by A. Mitra, containing the Subsidiary Tables of 1961 and 
the sixth chapter of the Report and a note on a Fertility Inquiry 
conducted in 1930. Several Appendices. A report on the natural 
resources, trades and industries of the State with two bibliographies by 
Chanchal Kumar Chatterjee and Kamal Majumdar. About 450 pages. 
Ready in May 1953. 

Part II — Union and State Census Tables of West Bengal, Sikkim and Chandemagore 
by A. Mitra. 540 pages. Published m February 1953. 

Parts III & IV — ^Report with Census Tables on Calcutta City and Calcutta Industrial 
area by A. Mitra. About 250 pages. Ready in May 1953. 

Part V — ^Administrative Report of the Census Operations of West Bengal, Sikkim, 
Chandemagore and Calcutta City : Enumeration : by A. Mitra. 96 pages. 
Published In November 1952. 

The Castes and Tribes of West BeMal — edited by A. Mitra, containing 1951 tables of 
Scheduled Castes and ^heduled Tribes in West Bengal. A monograph 
on the Origin of Caste by Sailendranath Sengupta, a monograph on 
several artisan castes and tribes by Sudhangsu Kumar Roy; articles by 
Professor Kshitlshprasad Chattopadhyay, and Sri Sailendranath Sengupta 
on the racial composition of Bengalees, with anthropometric tables r 
an article on Dharmapuja by Sri Asutosh Bhattachar 3 rya. Selections 
from old authorities like Sherring, Dalton, Risley, Galt and O’Malley. 
An introduction. 18 plates. About 400 pages. Published in May 1953. 

An Account of Land Management in West Bengal, 1872-1952 by A. Mi^ra, containing 
extracts, accounts and statistics over 80-year period and agricultural 
statistics compiled at the Census of 1951, with an introduction. 
About 250 pages. Ready in June 1953. ^ 

Fairs and Festivals in West Bengal by A. Mitra, containing an account of fairs and 
festivals classified by villages, unions, thanas and dimicts. With a 
foreward and extracts from the laws on the regulation of fairs and 
^ festivals. About 45 pages. Published in April 1953, 

District Handbooks for each West Bengal District by A. Mitra. Each volume 
contains an Introductory essay, several Important appendices, and about 
82 tables, together with a list of ancient monuments in each district. 
Contains also a village directory wl\ere the J. L. No. of every village, 
its name, area, total population, number of houses, number of literates, 
and the population ox me village classified into eight livelihood classes 
are tabulated. The Handbooks for Hooghly and Burdwan were published 
in May 1952 and March 1953 respectlv'ely. The Handbooks for Malda 
, Howran, West Dlnajpur and Murshldabad are in the Press. The whole 

series is expected to be completed by 1954. Each volume will contain 
obout 300 pages. 

A catalogue of the better known ancient monuments of West Bengal by A. Mitra. 

Will cpntain brief descriptions of extant ancient monuments in each 
district of the State, dating up to 1800, with exact location and present 
state. With many plates. About 600 pages. 
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Few people outside realise that census is an -administrative operation of great 
dimensions and, in addition, it is a sdendflc process. Indian census, in particular, 
covers the largest population in the world and it is also one of the most economical 
administrative operations. Census as an institution goes back to the remote past, but 
it is no longer a mere counting of heads ; it involves extraction of information whtd) 
plays a vital role in the determination of many of our administrative policies. The 
facts elicited during the course of this operation yield valualde scientific data of 
sociological importance. In many matters it provides a useful guide for the effectiveness 
or otherwise of our economic policies. The theory of peculation is in itsdf 
' an interesting part of economics. The census helps us to test and adapt tiiat theory 
to focts. There is also another significant advantage which 1 should like to stress. 
Census affords an opportunity for Government to reach every home tluoughout the 
length and breadth of this country; little hamlets in far off jungles or perched on 
mountain tops alike feel with prosperous and easily accessible townships the beat and 
throb of a pulsating administration. It is also one of the greatest aduevements of 
honorary endeavour ; for instance, the process of enumeration would involve visits by 
over a million honorary enumerators to about 64 million homes inhabiting 350 milli on 
citizens. 

The forthcoming census is the first census of a Free R<cublican India. It is also 
the first census of partitioned India. The enumerators will, therefore, visit homes 
of India’s millions of citizens as representatives of a new institutimi and we shall have 
to adapt ourselves to a new basis of comparison and tabulation. The Constitution, 
for the first time, recognises the important role of census. It has been qwctfically 
provided that the data collected at successive censuses should form the basis for the 
delimitation of territorial constituencies. There is also another departure from past 
practice. Formerly there used to be daborate caste tables which wme requited in 
India partly to satisfy the theory that it was a casteridden country and partly to meet 
the needs of administrative measures dq;>endent on caste divisions. In the forthcoming 
census this will no longer be a prominmit feature and we can devote our energies 
and attention to the collection and formulation of basic economic data rdating to 
the means of livelihood of the people and other economic activities of the individual 
and 4he State. 

'' Hitherto, the census used to be looked upon as a decennial operation tot which 
h^hazkrd temporary arrangements used to be made. I have already stated that 

t is now a permanent Census Act on the Statute Book and Government have 
y a permanent oflSce of the Registrar General and Census Commissioner. It is 
itention through this unified organisation to effect continuous improvement over 
hole field of itopulation data induding the census and vital statistics and to 
conduct experiments in sampling which would reduce not only the elaboration of 
these operations but also the cost. 1 hope, in your deliberations, you will take note of 
die changes which have now taken plaM in the diaracter ot the census rqierations and 
you will go back to your States fully familiar with the ttmids of ideas here in order 
to inqilement them on the actual field. I wish your deliberatioiis all success. 

Awn the vetch of SAiiMa VAtiAamfui Patsi, Ae^y Prtme Mhitter e/lmllo, bmgerotleg A* 
/lnteohfyr$aeei/Ceiu$itStv*rtiiiemft»ishiMnaryl9X. 




THE SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THIS BBPOBT 


"At the outset it reauires to be stated that 
the statements made and conclusions drawn 
In this Report are wholly the responsibility 
of the author alone in his personal capacity 
and do not necessarily represent the views 
of Government. 

The following are the Registrar General’s 
instructions pn the scope and purpose of the 
Report. 

I propose to define and limit the scope and 
purpose of the 1951 Census Report to the 
provision of the following, viz: — 

(i) a narrative review of data relating to 
the numben, life and livelihood of 
the people; (such data will be deemed 
to consist of (a) replies to questions 
3 i 4» 5> 9* iz luid Z4 at the 
1951 Census; (b) corresponding data 
of past censuses; and (c) authorita- 
tive non-census data, if any, which 
may be readily ava^ble and relat- 
able to such census data) 

(n) narrative expositicm of significant 
changes from census to census or be- 
• tween diHerent terntorial umts 
brought to light by the foregoing 
review — (For purposes of such ex- 
position, the natural divisions and 
districts will be the territorial units 
in the State reports; and the States 
and natural divisions will be the terri- 
torial units m the All-India Report) 
and 

(ill) a narrative explanation of the signihcant 
changes referred to above, in ao far as 
such explanation can be readily fur- 
nished on the basis of local knowledge 
and experience of the writers of the 
Reports, or of IMstrict Officers and 
he^s of departments who may be 
consulted by them. 

[Note. — ^This limitation involves the conse- 
quence that the ** Reports " will exclude detailed 
treatment of the data relating to a number of 
subjects, "Displaced Persons”, ’^Back- 
ward Classes ”, ” Language ”, ” Religion ”, 

” Literary and Bducadon ”, etc. Where the 
Blinistries concerned so desire, a separate series 
of publications called ” 2951 Census BAchuies ” 
will be prepared — one for each subject.} 

, Six Apart from an introductioii and 

(if necessary) some app e ndices, the subject matter 
of the 1951 Census Report will be arranged in 
SIX chapters as below: — 

Chapter 1 — General Population 
.Chapter II^Rural Population 
Chapter III— *>Urban PopuUrion 
Chapter IV— Agriculture dasses 
Chapter V—- Nba-Agricultatsd Classes 
Chapter Vl-^Pamilies, Sexes and Princi- 
pal Age Groups 


Sec turns and Subsidiary Tables , — ^Each chapter 
will ^ divided into a number of sect^aoS, and 
at the end of each chapter there will be a set of 
Subsidiary Tabled which will form the statistical 
basis of tim narrative review and exposition 
contained in the Chapter. 

Comnsents on first sections,— 'the first section 
of each chapte is heeded ” Preliminary 
Remarks ”. This section should contain expla- 
natory comments on all the statistiGal data 
reviewed in the chapter, to the extent necessary 
for proper understanding of their meaning, degree 
of reliability and comparability with oonespond- 
mg data of prior censuses. Forfher, oDiilments 
of an introductory character relevant to the sub- 
ject matter of the whole .chapter, and not con- 
veniently assigned to any subsequent section 
should be mdicated in this section. 

Comments on other sections {except the last ). — 
The subject matter of each section is indicated 
by the section-heading as well as form-heading 
of related Subsidiary Tables. The figures in each 
of the relevant Subsidiary Tables should be 
reviewed, both horizontally and vertically. 
Significant similarities and dissimilarities will 
emerge from this review. 

All features which are apparently significant 
should be referred to in the narrative expodtion. 
It is not necessary that detailed resea rch should 
be underatken in order to explain all of them. 
But as much explanation as possible should be 
furnished of significant trends regarding growth 
of population. Every effort should be made to 
analyse such trends into two parts vis., the part 
accountable by movement of population and the 
part accountable by natural increase (excess of 
births over deaths): and the fullest possible 
information (based on local knowledge of move- 
ment of population into tracts presenting un- 
usually rapid growth and out of tracts presenting 
unusually slow growth) should be obtained from 
District Officers and made use of in appropriate 
sections. Whenever any featnre^ of apparent 
significance is commented upon, the corrospond- 
mg chapter of the 193s Census Report sbonld be 
consult^ for prior comments, if any, oil the 
same feature. 

Comments on last Sections.— The last aectioa 
of each chapter is headed ” CcNocluding 
Remarks It is intended to eontain a very 
concise summary of the main oondnsions reach- 
ed in earlier sections about significant fsaturea 
brought to light by the review of statistical data, 
and their explanation, if any. 

Further, Ihe last sections of all the six 
chapters should be organically linked to one 
another successively in the following manner. 
The last section of the first chapter diould con- 
tain, on the basis of all the material contained 
in that chapter, a preliminary forecast of ike 
probable gromih of generat pofiOatism daring the 
decade (xpji-tfo)-^* each af the natural divi- 
sions of the territory dealt with in the Heport^ 
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The last sections of tlio second and thiid 
cliajiters should conliiin a similar preliminary 
forecast in respect of the rural population and 
urban population separately. 

The last section of the fourth chapter should 
draw attention to the extent to which increase 
of livelihood derived from cultivation has (in the 
past) outstripped, kept face with^ or fallen short 
of the increase of population in each of the 
natural divisions of the area dealt with; and 
indicate the UUely prospect for the decade 

The last section of the fifth chapter should 
draw attention to the extent to which increase 
of employment in industries and services has 
(in the past) outstripped, kept pace with, or 
fallen short of the increase of population. 
Considering this result together with that 
recorded at the end of the fourth chapter, has 
the aggregate livelihood of the people kept pace 
ivith the growth of population} This should be 
indicated as also the prospect for the decade 
(i^Sx-6o), 

The last section of the sixth chapter should 
end with a statement of opinion on whether the 
facta relating to family size and component. 


Sex ratios and Age structuie afford any indica- 
tion regarding probable trend of population 
changes beyond the decade 

General Comments. — It does not matter if 
available material does not permit of analysis 
sufficiently definite for reaching conclusions on 
the lines described above. It does not also 
matter if the time available to reporting 
officers is insufficient for carrying out even 
such analysis as may be permitt^ by the mate- 
rial. What is essential is that the prescribed 
Subsidiary Tables should be correctly prepared 
and the reporting officers should apply their 
mind to these tables and attempt a review on 
the lines indicated. It is unnecessary to spend 
time on the perfection of phrase and style. The 
quality of the Report will depend on its lucidity, 
precision and (consistently with these require- 
ments) conciseness. The reports thus prepared 
will be of value mainly as the starting point of 
more detailed studies, (to be undertaken sub- 
sequently) of the inter-relationship of population 
changes and economic changes in the country as 
a whole, as well as in the difierent States and 
natural divisions of the country. If this purpose 
IS served. Reporting Officers will have discharged 
their duty. 
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PRE 

The ninth census of West Bengal 
was taken between the 9th , February 
and 3rd March of 1951 with sun- 
rise of the 1st March as the 
Reference Day. 

Before proceeding to an account of 

Number 




of Ad- 

Area in 

Yaar 

Provin<ie8 

minis- 

square 



trativo 

miles 


Divifiions 


J872 

West Bengal, EaAt Bengal, 

11 

248,231 


Bihar, Orissa, Chhota 



1881 

Nagpur, Assam. 

West ^.ngal. East Bengal, 

13 

187.222 


Bihar, Orl«8a, Chhota 
Nagpur, Feudatory 

States of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. 


1801 

West Bengal, Elast Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa, Chhota 
Nagpur, Tributary 

States. Santal Parganas. 

13 

187,330 

1001 

West Bengal, East Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa, Chhota 
Nagpur, Feudatory 

States of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Tippera, 
Sikkim. 

14 

189,837 

1911 

West Bengal, East Bengal, 
Cooch Behar, Tippera, 
Sikkim. 

8 

84,002 

1021 

Same as 1911 . 

8 

82,277 

1931 

Same as 1911 . 

8 

82,955 

1041 

Same as 1911 . 

8 

82,870 

1951 

West Bengal, Chander- 

4 

33,524 


nagore, Sikkim, 

* EzoUides 148,918 Garos and Nagas of Assam 

The reduced area of operation in 1881 
contributed to improvement in the 
census organisation, and the better 
icontrol thus secured was turned to good 
use in 1891 and 1901. A further reduc- 
tion in area in 1911 must have brought 
about a greater measure of control and 
supervision maintained and improved 
up to 1941. Census Superintendents 
were henceforth enabled to pay at least 
one visit to all district hea^uarters 
and some subdivisional headquarters 
and not obliged to leave their work 
entirely to that overworked incumbent, 
the District Magistrate. In 1950-51 the 
Superintendent was able to pay two 
visits to each district headquarters 
before the enumeration was undertaken 
in February 1951. The census in India 


ACE 


how the census was taken and tabulat- 
ed, it may be interesting to note how 
the Census SuperintenTOnt’s area of 
operation has changed since 1872. The 
following statement provides the out- 
line. 

No. of 
towns A 
villages 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

201,090 

60,850,859 

*33,398,606 

*33,274.074 

204,705 

69,530,801 

34,023,591 

34,911,270 

244,472 

74,043.300 

37,236,485 

37,400,881 

222,855 

78,493,410 

39,278pl80 

30,216.224 

123,309 

40,305,642 

23,803,693 

22,502,049 

89,000 

91,348 

90,150 

35.278 

47,592,462 

61,087,338 

01,460.377 

24.997,942 

24,628,305 

20,557,860 

32,300,401 

13,446,871 

22,904,097 

24,629,478 

29,099,970 

11.652,071 


and 38,2S2 pertons in respect of HiU Tippers. 

is pre-eminently an administrative 
undertaking, and like all other work of 
this nature, its success and accuracy 
depend largely on the amount of 
personal and local supervision a 
regional superintendent is able to 
bestow on the ground staff. Thus 
although the area has progressively 
shrunk from decade to decade reducing 
his area of survey, the smaller area has 
given the Superintendent at least the 
satisfaction of closer supervision, more 
necessary now than ever before when 
District Magistrates can no longer be 
expected to trouble themselves with 
the minutiae of this work, for even as 
long ago as in 1901 Gait had observed 
that “fully occupied, as they already 
were, with their ordinary duties, the 


* 
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censiis must have been a heavy addi- 
tional burden, and cannot well have 
been regarded otherwise than as an un- 
mitigated nuisance!” 

The arrangements for the census 
followed generally the lines laid down 
in 1941 but made important departures. 
Three important innovations had been 
introduced in 1941. Instead of a syn- 
chronous census on one night, the 
taking of the census was spread over a 
full week, followed by a revisionary 
period of three days, with the night of 
the seventh day as the reference night 
against which all entries were to be 
checked for the final record. Secondly, 
the family schedule for recording census 
information was abandoned in favour 
of the individual slip, which, apart from 
dispensing with slip copying in the 
tabulation stage, brought about almost 
a revolution in procedure. The enu- 
merator was now fairly and squarely 
saddled with the responsibility of pro- 
ducing a correct record himself, the 
literate head of a household being no 
longer expected to fill in the schedule 
for his own family. Attention settled 
finally on the individual and not the 
family, and the mere act of making out 
a slip for every person probably ensur- 
ed a greater measure of accuracy, the 
enumerator no longer needing to re- 
main content with the household as a 
unit. Finally, the enumerator was re- 
quired to fill in enumeration slips with 
the use of contractions, numerals and 
symbols which were expected to lessen 
his burden and facilitate tabulation. In 
1951 all these innovations were retained 
and improved upon. The individual 
slip and the use of contractions, 
numerals and symbols came to stay, 
while the period of enumeration was 
increased to twentythree days; twenty 
days from the 9th February to midnight 
of the 28th being devoted to the count ; 
the sunrise of the 1st of March being 
regarded as the reference date against 
which all entries and omissions were to 
be finally checked; to be followed by 
three days, from the let to the 3rd 


March, for the revisionary round. 
Along with the recording of the count 
on slips, the National Register of 
Citizens was required to be filled up by 
every enumerator in respect of his area. 
This National Register was devised as a 
register or schedule for the village ; 
and instead of the family schedule tised 
up to 1931 the enumerator was to tran- 
scribe a schedule for the village, enter- 
ing the households in the order in which 
they were numbered, and under each 
household all its inmates. For each 
inmate almost all the items of informa- 
tion recorded on the census slip were 
to be copied, and a careful tally made 
for births, deaths, arrivals and final 
tallies before the Register was 
handed over to Authority on the 4th of 
March. The enumerator was thus 
expected to perform two separate and 
distinct functions: the function of slip 
copying which, up to 1931, had been 
done by paid employees in central tabu- 
lation offices after the count had been 
taken ; and the making of the village 
schedules, which were slightly more 
complicated than the family schedules 
and more onerous because the enume- 
rator was expected to do all of it him- 
self without the head of the household 
doing part of the writing for him. 

The operations were initiated in 
December 1949, before the Superinten- 
dent joined in January 1950, by 
circulars of a general nature from the 
Census Commissioner. The Indian 
Census Act of 1948 (XXXVIl of 1948) 
created for the first time a permanent 
Census Department at the Centre and 
provided the legal basis. Preliminary 
arrangements were initiated as early 
as the 28th March, 1950, with a summary 
of census operations and orders under 
which a “census mauza register” was 
prepared to account for the whole area 
in each district and a preliminary esti- 
mate was made of the number of houses 
in each mauza with names of the indi- 
viduals likely to constitute a satisfac- 
tory census agency. The first step was 
thus to obtain an accurate and 



up-to-date record of all inhabited and 
uninhabited areas, i.e., to prepare a 
register in which every village was 
entered with suitable remarks. This 
was to ensure first, that no village or 
hamlet was overlooked or entered more 
than once ; secondly, that no house in a 
village or hamlet escaped enumeration ; 
and thirdly, which came later, that 
every person living in a house was 
accounted for. 

This is not altogether an easy task as 
it involves collation and correction of 
one inch, and, in not a few cases, of 
16" =1 mile maps of the entire State to 
account for all notified changes of juris- 
diction, uninhabited mauzas, and water 
areas. The mauza register having been 
compiled for all rural and urban areas, 
and all differences over area and jiiris- 
diction having been reconciled, each 
district was parcelled out into census 
divisions. Up to 1941 the primary 
census unit was the enumerator’s block, 
or a group of about 40 houses for which 
an enumerator was responsible. But 
the main plank in the tabulation pro- 
gramme of 1951 was the preparation of 
a primary census abstract for every 
village or mauza, or an account of the 
population of every ultimate geographi- 
cal unit in terms of its number of 
houses, households, literates, males and 
females, divided into General, Sample 
and Displaced Persons, each category 
in its turn classified into eight main 
census livelihood classes. The pre- 
paration of a Village Directory, or a full 
occupational account of the population 
of every mauza, was a unique and 
quite the most important feature of this 
census and it was necessary to provide 
for its compilation from the very begin- 
ning. It was therefore imperative to 
keep the mauza as the ultimate unit 
which was thus identified with the 
enumerator’s block. An enumerator’s 
area was enlarged, in the expectation 
that he would be paid an honorarium 
for his labours, and except in large and 
populous mauzas, it became (xmteimin- 
ous with the mauza. When a large and 


populous mauza had to lie parcelled 
out to more than one enumerator, 
each portion was called a sub-block, 
the idea being that all returns were 
to be submitted for the mauza as a 
whole by combining the sub-blocks. 
The mauza was thus held together 
and the enumerator’s area enlarged to 
an average of 146 census houses. 
The blocks or mauzas were grouped 
together by circles, or fractions of 
unions, each of which was under a 
supervisor, the average circle in the 
State containing about 4-2 inhabited 
mauzas and 635-6 houses. The circles 
again were grouped together by charges, 
which, as a rule, correspond to self- 
governing unions, and were under 
superintendents. The emunerator was 
ordinarily the village primary school 
teacher, the supervisor a member of the 
Union Board, and the superintendent, 
the President or Vice-President of the 
Union Board. The Charge Superin- 
tendents, who were responsible for the 
operations throughout each charge, 
were themselves subordinate to the 
Circle Officers, who were gazetted 
officers of the Government in charge of 
several police stations each, and the 
latter to the Subdivisional Officers and 
to the District Census Officers, who 
were appointed for each district. 

The actual enumeration was conduct- 
ed by an improvised agency of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and enumerators, 
all unpaid, except for the rate of Rs. 2 
per one hundred persons counted given 
to enumerators in outlying districts 
and of Rs. 3-2-0 per one hundred 
persons counted in Calcutta (enumera- 
tors from the ranks of the Calcutta 
Police declining to accept it out of 
sentiments of national service, and the 
Mimicipal authorities of Howrah pay- 
ing the difference of Rs. 3-2-0, the 
Calcutta rate, and Rs. 2 allowed by the 
Government). Enumeration was. there- 
fore in the main honorary and in' West 
Bengal, Chandemagore and SUdcim as 
many as 37,004 enumerators, 8,463 
circle supervisors and 2,458 charge 
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superintendents were employed with a 
liberal reserve for each category. In 
many localities, especially in Birbhum, 
Bankura, Malda, West Dinajpur, 
Jalpaiguri and Sikkim it was no easy 
matter to obtain a sufficient supply of 
literate and intelligent enumerators, and 
a long training was necessary before 
they could vmderstand the duties requir- 
ed of them. Even where suitable men 
were available, their natural reluctance 
to serve without pay had to be over- 
come, and the lesson brought home to 
them that the census was conducted by, 
through, and for the people, and that, 
perhaps for the first time in their lives, 
they would be actively discharging a 
public duty. It was fortunate that the 
Press and the general popular mood 
were helpful and sympathetic, and the 
name National Register of Citizens 
caught the fancy of the general public. 
The appreciation that a sober, unbiassed 
census was at the root of all public 
plans and aspirations generated a 
friendly disposition in its favour, absent 
in 1941 and 1931, and facilitated the 
operations. 

The vast majority of the population 
of the State does not live in towns, and 
in rural areas the type of village 
generally found in other parts of India 
hardly exists. Still less does the aspect 
of the countryside resemble that met 
with in Europe. Instead of orderly 
rows of fairly substantial houses ranged 
along some well laid thoroughfare, one 
finds straggling homesteads over the 
whole countryside, each consisting of 
mud or matwalled huts ranged round a 
courtyard and buried imder a thick 
growth of shady trees. At first glance 
it would seem fairly impossible to ac- 
count for every homestead, much less to 
osnMlete a census of all the inhabitants. 
The l|ask is, however, not as impossible 
as it appears, and the solution of the 
difficuUy lies in the employment of 
local lien, to whom the task of dealing 
with c%bumscribed areas, familiar to 
them from their childhood, is a problem 
unlike that to a stranger. 


The first work of the supei-visors and 
enumerators was to number every 
house or part of a house, that was 
inhabited or likely to be inhabited by 
a family, using tar or some other suit- 
able material for marking it, and to 
write up for each mauza complete lists 
of houses with descriptions of their 
structure and use and the number of 
persons in each. Each mauza had to 
have one serial throughout its boun- 
dary as a safeguard against being 
mixed up with the next. A house was 
defined as the residence of a commensal 
family but the application of this 
definition gave rise to numerous knotty 
questions, especially in Calcutta and 
surrounding areas and in those settle- 
ments where Displaced Persons from 
Pakistan had foregathered. How, for 
instance, was an enumerator to mark a 
house which contained nine living 
rooms, two kitchens, one bathhouse, 
and eight families, two of whom 
possessed two living rooms each, three 
had one living room each, and four 
shared the remaining two living rooms? 
Again, how were the numbers to be 
affixed ? The Toto huts in the Bhutan 
border of Jalpaiguri, for instance, are 
mere bamboo shacks on raised plat- 
forms, and no number could be painted 
on them. So, the number had to be 
painted on slabs of wood, which were 
either stuck on the walls or hung from 
the eaves. The Totos did not leave 
them there, but carefully wrapped 
them up in rags and leaves and put 
them away in bamboo baskets which 
form their strong boxes. 

Between October and December, 
after they had completed the number- 
ing of houses, and furnished a close 
preliminary estimate of the State’s 
population, enumerators were methodi- 
cally trained and persuaded to take a 
sample training census to test for them- 
selves and for the satisfaction of the 
supervisory agency the knowledge and 
skill they had acquired in recording 
slips. The record thus prepared was 
systematically discussed and checked in 



training classes, while, in the meantime, 
they were provided with pads of 
enumeration slips and forms of the 
National Register of Citizens. The 
final census commenced on the morning 
of the 9th February 1951, the enumera- 
tors beginning their count with the 
lowest serial in their lists. The first 
round of enumeration was completed 
on the evening of the 28th February; 
the night of the 28th and the morning 
of the 1st March were devoted to the 
counting of the homeless population 
on the streets and open spaces. The 
first three days of March were employ- 
ed in a revisionary round when each 
enumerator went round his area, check- 
ed the entries in his preliminary record, 
made careful tallies of all entries, 
and added details of those who 
had subsequently arrived or been born. 
Preliminary totals were begun on the 
4th March in each district, and were 
telephoned from Calcutta as early as 
8-45 P.M. on the 5th March. Birbhum 
and Cooch Behar telegraphed their 
totals on the 8th and figures for the 
State, except West Dinajpur, where an 
assembly bye-election drew off all 
officers till the 30th March and cramped 
their style, were ready on the 16th of 
March. Figures for the State were pub- 
lished on the 31st March and the differ- 
ence between these totals (24,786,683) 
and the figures on final counting 
(24,810,308) amounted for the whole 
State to ^,625 or 1 per thousand of 
population. In some districts, however, 
the approach to the final figures was 
vei-y close. In Calcutta, for instance, 
figures for which were communicated 
within 2 dfiys of the final census by 
Sri Khagendranath Mdtra, the discre- 
pancy was only *4 per thousand; 
Darjeeling, for which figures were 
telegraphed within 7 days by Sri S. C. 
Roy, was out by -2 per thousand; and 
Bankura, for which figures were tele- 
graphed by Sri Harisadhan Mukherjee 
within 7 days, was out by only •! per 
thousand. To one conversant with the 
condition of village roads jn the State, 


the efficiency of the telegraph system, 
the inaccessibility and snowbound 
tracks of certain parts of Darjeeling 
and Sikkim, this promptness will pro- 
vide no little wonder. 

The final results were obtained by 
sorting, compilation and tabulation, of 
which there were, as the terms imply, 
three stages. 

Quite some time before the census 
count, arrangements were completed 
for the reception of the census records 
at four regional offices in the State. To 
the central office at Calcutta were 
allotted the districts of Hooghly, 
Howrah, 24-Parganas, Calcutta and 
Nadia; to the central office at Midzuipur 
the districts of Burdwan, Bankura and 
Midnapur; to the central office at 
Berhampur the districts of Birbhum, 
Murshidabad, Malda, West Dinajpur, 
Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar; and to the 
central office at Darjeeling the district 
of Darjeeling and the State of Sikkim. 
Work started in Calcutta in the middle 
of March 1951 ; in Midnapur and 
Berhampur towards the end of that 
month, after the core of the staff of 
those offices had fully trained and ac- 
quired an amount of skill in the 
Calcutta Office; and in May in Darjeel- 
ing. In the last week of the month of 
July 1951, the records of West Dinajpur, 
Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar were trans- 
ferred from Berhampur to be sorted and 
compiled in Calcutta. The Midnapur 
and Berhampur offices were wound up 
in the first week of ^ptember and the 
third week of October of 1951 respec- 
tively, on the conclusion of sorting and 
compilation, while the Darjeeling office 
was wound up on the 29th of August 
1951. Thereafter, the records of all the 
three outlying offices were brought over 
to Calcutta, together with their besj^ 
residual staff to complete the final stage 
of the operations: tabulation of the 
results and the publication of the final 
tables. 

Sorting is the process of arranging 
the slips of individuals under the heads 
required for the various final tables. 



counting the slips thus arranged, and 
entering the number on forms pro- 
vided for the purpose, which are called 
sorter’s tickets. It was performed 
manually with the help of pigeonholes, 
similar to those for sorting mail in post 
offices, no punching or sorting machine 
having been employed. Each sorter 
dealt with some 30,000 slips. As soon 
as information for the Village Directory 
was extracted from the slips of each 
village and town, the records were 
grouped by larger units of roughly 
180,000 slips each by combining in some 
cases two or more police stations. But 
nowhere did this grouping transgress 
the bounds of an administrative district, 
whereas the main population tables for 
police stations had already been built 
up from the Village Directories. While 
sorting was in progress, inquiry was 
made of district officers into doubtful 
entries, and various nice points of 
classification were settled by discussion 
with colleagues in other States and the 
Registrar General. 

When sorting had advanced a little 
the central offices undertook compila- 
tion of the results entered in sorter's 
tickets. Compilation is the intermediate 
stage between the final table form and 
the raw material of the sorter’s tickets, 
in which matter is rearranged, recon- 
ciled and put into^_ shape for police 
stations, towns and 'districts for trans- 
cription on to the final table forms. The 
process started almost simultaneously 
with sorting, but as compilers were also 
expected to supervise the work of 
sorters, there was an inevitable time 
lag, which was perhaps all for the best, 
because it gave them time so necessary 
to allow complicated operations to 
settle well into their minds. 

Compilation was carried out in the 
central offices, — here again without the 
help of machines, except for a compto- 
meter at each office to help verify the 
final totals, — as far as to obtain the 
district totals, and the compilation re- 
gisters with the sorter’s tickets, toge- 
ther with all other records, slips, and 


the National Register, were then for- 
warded to the Deputy Superintendent 
of the Central Office in Calcutta, where 
the compilations were finally checked 
and the final tables prepared. This final 
stage of tabulation was the lengthiest 
and most harrassing stage, where every 
little doubt or discrepancy had to be 
verified again with compilation regis- 
ters, sorter’s tickets, and in several 
cases, by a fresh sorting of the slips of 
the population in doubt. Each final 
table was sent to the office of the 
Registrar General in New Delhi for a 
final check before publication. 

It is a matter of regret that, apart 
from a number of information on the 
Census slip which were never extracted 
or tabulated for reasons of economy, 
certain other information, which were 
extracted, compiled or even finalised in 
the Central Tabulation Offices are not 
going to be published, again for reasons 
of public economy and policy. Neither 
the Report nor the Tables render an 
adequate account of the labours per- 
formed by the Census Department, an 
approximate idea of which it will, how- 
ever, be possible to form when all the 
twenty and odd reports. Including 
special reports and District Handbooks, 
which are expected to replace the 
District Gazetteers, are published in the 
course of 1953. Nevertheless, the 
necessity for stringent economy has 
made it impossible to make use of some 
part of the information recorded in the 
slips. 

It is difficult to make with confidence 
an estimate of the accuracy of the 
results. At every stage error can be 
introduced by inadvertence or ignor- 
ance and a band of about 1,400 in- 
experienced persons, temporarily em- 
ployed between three and five months 
on a consolidated average pay of about 
Rs. 85/- per month, certainly do not 
create ideal conditions for patient 
statistical work or guarantee absolute 
accuracy. All census reports so far 
published carry, in varying degrees, 
traces of hurri^ work and improbable 
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data, and it is not pretended that the 
present report has been rid of obvious 
and bad blemishes. They are spots 
which an Indian census cannot change. 
The superintendents, supervisors and 
enumerators numbering 47,925 in all 
were a voluntary agency, and, if as long 
ago as 1872 the first census superintend- 
ent had occasion to regret that ‘ it is also 
true that some officers have pointed out 
the unpopularity of the work, and the 
dissatisfaction of those whose gratuit- 
ous services were employed’, it requires 
no great imagination to appreciate the 
extent of reluctance met with in 1950. 
Happily, a number of circumstances 
were in favour of gratuitous service r a 
genuine desire to discharge a public 
duty honourably and well in the 
inviting air of independence; a realisa- 
tion which, it should be gratefully 
acknowledged, all sections of the Press 
did their best to publicise and encour- 
age, that a good and correct census, not 
secured since 1921 owing to communal 
rivalry, is essential in 1951 to provide 
the country the basic human data so 
necessary for all planning and develop- 
ment; the end of communal rivalry and 
a general willingness to wish the census 
a complete success; and, finally, the 
popularity of the idea of a National 
Register of Citizens, although ideas 
were vague about its possible uses 
consistent with the secrecy of a per- 
sonal census docvunent. It was the 
abundance of this good will, which 
replaced communal rivalry of recent 
censuses and apathy of earlier ones, 
which made it possible to take a census 
in 1951 on a voluntary and gratuitous 
basis, and ensure a high degree of 
accuracy. ‘After the conclusion of the 
census in March 1951, many State 
Governments, at the request of the 
Registrar General, arranged for a 
sample check through their officers of 
the quality of the census. West Bengal 
being one of the very few or perhaps 
alone in declining to do, it. Those 
States which took a sample verifi- 
cation of the results of the census 


reported that the difference between 
the results of the verification and the 
census count was a small under- 
enumeration, 0-9 per cent in Bombay 
and a little over 1 per cent in Mysore. 
It should be borne in mind that West 
Bengal paid small honoraria to 
enumerators which might have put 
them in a better humour than their 
opposite numbers in other States. In 
1941 the Superintendent observed that 
a census was as good or as bad as the 
moral attitude of the people towards it, 
and both in 1921 and 1931 the Superin- 
tendents reported that they had had to 
experience difficulties bom of commu- 
nal rivalry and civil disobedience move- 
ments. Conditions in 1951, however, 
were more favourable to the taking of a 
correct census than ever before in the 
history of this country, and experience 
of past censuses, the advantages of a 
diminished area rendering closer per- 
sonal supervision possible, the correct 
measure of enlightened enthusiasm free 
from communal bias and rivalry, a 
favourable Press, must all have contri- 
buted a great deal to the thoroughness 
and accuracy of the count. The paucity, 
in fact, absence of complaints against 
having been left out of the count, in 
spite of repeated notices in the Press 
inviting them, is a testimony to the 
thoroughness with which the task may 
be believed to have been completed, 
and if in 1921 and 1931 the Superintend- 
ents, in spite of unfavourable circum- 
stances, had thought it fit to claim an 
accuracy of as much as within one per 
thousand (although the basis of this 
assertion is nowhere discussed in the 
reports) for their counts, it may not be 
unreasonable to claim a greater, if not 
like, accuracy for this count also. A 
provisional count taken during the 
house-numbering stage in November- 
December 1950 put the estimate for the 
State at 25,512,714. The final count 
turned out to be 24,810,308, revealing a 
deficit of 2'8 per cent from the house- 
list population. The deficits were most 
marked in the following districts for 



whioh plausible explanations ean be 
readily offered, without laying oneself 
open to the charge of sophistry : which 
is. that of these districts Birbhum, 
Bankura, Midnapur and Murshldabad 
import large numbers of harvesters, 
men, women and children, from Bihar 
and Orissa States in the harvesting 
season of November-December, who 
return to their homes in Febiniary* 
March; while in the industrial districts 
of Howrah and 24-Parganas Fdn^uary 
and March are the slack months for 
Jute Mills when the latter declare a 
holiday to enable Bihar and up-country 
labour to return to their home in time 
for the rabi harvest. About November- 
December 1950 Nadia had the largest 
concentration of Displaced Persons 
from East Bengal, many of whom, 
owing to an easing of tension as a 
result of the Delhi Pact of 1950, the 
necessity of gathering in the harvest in 
their villages in East Bengal, and also 
out of a desire to be counted in Pakis- 
tan because a rumour was afoot that 
anyone who was left out of the 
census count in Pakistan would be 
dispossessed of his property, had left 


Nadia in February-March 1951,,- still 
others having been dispersed during 
January and February 1951 from its 
large Transit Camps to all parts of the 
State and even outside the State. Be- 
sides, the houseUst population was com- 
puted with much less care than the final 
count, there was a tendency on the 
part of the enumerator to make a 
liberal estimate at the former stage so 
that he might not be found wanting 
in sending Ms requisition for enumera- 
tion slips which was based on that 
count, and there was a greater ten- 
dency on the part of the householder, 
where modified rationing prevailed, 
during tiie houselist count to dedare 
the same strength for his household 
as he held ration cards for. This last 
tendency was combated and eliminated 
by three months of incessant publicity 
that the census record was a confiden- 
tial document which could not be made 
use of by the Rationing Department. 
To return from the digression, the 
following were the districts where the 
discrepancies between the houselist 
population and the final estimate were 
the widest as the statement will show : 


Bistriot 


Burdwan . 
Birbhum . 
Bankura . 
Midnapur 
Howrah . 
24*Barganas 
Nadia 

Mnrshidabad 


Houselut 

Batimate 


Final Eatimate 


Variation 
InoroaBo f 
Bocraaae— 


2,228,467 

1,102,735 

1,370.732 

3,452,154 

1,088,641 

4.848,497 

1,232,718 

1,770,674 


2,191,667 

1,066,889 

1,319,269 

3,859,022 

1,611,373 

4,609,309 

1,144,924 

1,715,759 


— 36,800 
35,846 

— 51,473 

— 93432 

— 77,268 
<-239,188 

— 87,794 

— 54,915 


Total 17,604,618 17.018,202 —676,416 


It is significant that all the above 
districts record a decrease in the final 
count. Calcutta recorded a slight in- 
crease from 2,540.357 of the houselist 
population to 2, 548,^77, explained 
partly by the fact that the houselist 
populatimi did not indtide that which 
sle^ on Calcutta pav^nents, open 
spaces, and -markets counted cm the 
reference nif^t of the 28th February 
195L Hoogly records a small increase 


from 1,551,798 to 1,554,320 perhaps on 
account of the influx of Displaced 
Persons ; Malda and West I^najpur a 
negligible decrease frmn 955,520 and 
738,227 to 937,580 and 720,573 reflec- 
tively perhaps due to the return of 
harvesters to Pakistan and Bihar ; 
Jalpaiguri an increase from 898,731 to 
914,538 perhaps owing to influx of 
more Displaced . Persons ; Darjeeling a 
decrease from 459,024 to 446,260 per- 
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haps due to "people moving to the 
plains and Nepal in the winter months 
of February and March; and Cooch 
Behar records a small decrease from 
674,439 to 671,158 perhaps due to too 
generous an estimate of the popvilation 
of Chhitmahals or the district’s enclaves 
in Pakistan during the houselist stage. 
It may be mentioned in passing that 
enumeration of the ChhitmahaU was 
the least satisfactory performance of 
this census, not only because of the 
inaccessibility of these enclaves and 
the difficulties put by the Pakistan 
border police in the way of our 
enumerators, but also becatise many 
residents of these enclaves considered 
it a safer course to be counted in the 
Pakistan census which was being 
simultaneously held at this time. If 
we leave out of account the differences 
in the districts of Burdwan, Birbhum, 
Bankura, Midnapur', Howrah, 24- 
Parganas and Hooghly, the difference 
between the houselist population so 
adjusted and the final count narrows 
down to only 25.990 (702,406—676.416) 
or a deficit of only one per thousand 
of the final population. This is a good 
enough tally obtained from two in- 
dependent counts taken three months 
apart in which the estimated natural 
increase during the period can just fit 
in. This looks like a casual treatment 
of such a weighty subject as population 
statistics, but, indeed, it is no part of 
the author’s intention to make light of 
figures which about 50,000 persons have 
sacrificed their leisure and business 
gratuitously and ungrudgingly to 
collect conscientiously, and patiently, 
willingly 'submitting themselves to 
months oMrksome discipline. But the 
point which the writer wishes to make 
out is that the census being a phoenix, 
rising out of its ashes every ten years, 
and a person wlto is primarily an 
administrator and" not a statistician 
being called upon to conduct a census 
with the help' of a department which 
he starts from scratch with no pret^te 
tradition to help and guide him except 


what is left in the administrative re- 
ports of lus predecessors, sudi a eensus 
is not expected to satisfy all the tests 
of a scientific inquiry. In . making this 
admission he is claiming no more nor 
less than what his predecessors claimed 
for their performances, mindful of- the 
happy possibility that each successive 
census is by an accumulation of ej^eti- 
ence and improv«nent in administra- 
tive machinery better and more correct 
than the preceding one; even as the 
census of 1961 may be expected to be 
better than this one. But while this is 
so, it is well to remember the many 
shortcomings of- the census carganisa- 
tion and its chronic impeconiority, 
which prevents a great many improve 
ments from bein^ given effect to. For 
instance, it is sad to reflect that a 
superintendent still has to be a geogra- 
pher, cartographer, administrator, co- 
ordinator of co-oi^nators, a theore- 
tician and a master interpreter alt 
rolled in one, or, for that matter, that 
we still have to, be content with 
manual tabulation with the hrip of 
pigeonholes, squatting cross-legged on 
the floor seven hours a day, the physical 
exhaustion of whidi must ultimately 
affect the quality of the day's work. 
And this is a reason why complicated 
correlations or polynomials have been 
discarded. In spite of the great im- 
provements introduced from time to 
time since the first census was 
undertaken in 1872, the following re- 
marks of the first Census Superin- 
tendent in 1872 largely hold good 
even to this day : 

“A census, to be strictly accurate, 
should be an enumeration of every 
person in the country at a particular 
moment of time. If the enumeration 
is not simultaneous, or, in other words, 
if the retumg do not have reinmce to 
some particular period, an element of 
error is introduced in iiie posrilde 
omission or double entry of persons who 
have moved from one part of tiie 
country to another. The longer tiie 
period over whiifli the enumeration 
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«xtsn4s, the greeter of course is the 
chSiMie. of erjcoT. Human beioigs . ,ar^ 
beam eftd ; die .every moment; and there- 
fore from a scientific point of view an 
enumeration which extend over two 
or three iweeks, or even two. or three 
days, is so far imperfect..) For practical 
purposes, however, < such . ah enumera* 
tion is probably quite as useful as any 
QthesTi fn any examination ;therefore 
into, the resuUa of the late ^nsus, it 
must be understood, that .no claim is 
made .to scientific accuracy for the 
work as a whole. . If it. fairly repre- 
sents the total number of persons , in 
any particular part of the country . at 
the time Uaat part of, the country was 
census^, the object aimed at may be 
considered to . . have been achieved. 
Where the returns do err, the popula- 
.tion no doubt is understated” (Report 
on the Census. ;Qf Bengal, ,1972, pp. 62- 
69). . 

. It is only fair, that the writer him- 
self should tahe the opportunity of pre- 
aenting the worst features of ,his case, 

• before others happen to. pick holes in 
the. fabrac. .From the. experience of 
other States, and from what has been 
explained above it seems . possible that 
the population is slightly understated. 
The outermost limit of this underesti- 
mate is. stated with, great accuracy but 
is likely to be one .per thousand of the 
final count,, and from all internal 
evidence it is unlikely that the deficit, 
if &ay, indeed,, shoiUd have exceeded 
it. I .The innennost limit cannot, be 
stated»,:either beyond, the general re- 
mark that the population may be 
slightly, understated. • 

This); Report is, .being presented 
•.with! no. little feeling. of hesitancy. In 
•the.veiy .nature of his aasignmnnt it is 
•di^ouR for a. .Census .Superintendent to 
.impart. o^t .roimdedneas., or. finality to 
^ .hiS! effort, which,, can defy .so^tiny. , , As 
the .arrangement of the .Census, Reports 

• and iPubU«afiona.,6etmwt«in , an earlier 
^pago.’'vill shoWf.thevpmsont.f'itwumbent 
...haa hadr.van.hfo hands, building up, 

.editin4» Wlntitiff and ipumishing of more 


than two dcNMm volume^, of an average 
of 300 closcfiy printed ^pagKs -of uniform 
Bioe each, with.no ‘ background ! of pre- 
viov^ experience, of office, w even train- 
ed assistants, officers or scholars' to help 
,bim. : .His hour-glasa was . . only three 
years, ' the first of whichi wfls! ispent 
largely in training, holding together, 
and putting into work, a band of about 
50,000 honorary, workers;, the second, 
spent on working five ofi&;es .manned 
by about 1,500 very poorly paid ex^a- 
. temporary assistants who had tu be 
trained from scratch before being put in 
charge of work; and the latter eight 
months of the third under the. burden 
of partrtime, and sometimes full time, 
work In the Development Department 
of the State Government. Throughout 
this tenure there was much administra- 
tive work to discharge, touring and local 
investigation to do, the boredom, waste 
of time, and inconvenience in travelling 
close on fifty thousand miles in three 
years being enlivened only by the hobby 
of making up a catalogue and a fat 
album of photographs of ancient monu- 
ments in the State. Every employee in 
the several offices was a novice and had 
to be trained patiently first to be able 
to undertake his task. The luxury of 
the assistance or services of scholars was 
severely denied. Here must he mention- 
ed a circumstance in explanation, if not 
in. extenuation, of the meagre fare pro- 
vided in many places; for example,., in 
the sections dealing with the natural re- 
sources of the State in the Introductory 
chapter of . the present .volume. .The 
State having been badly cut iiip. by the 
Partition of 1947, I felt,, , soon, -after 
assumii^ charge, that I Could npt make 
much of the classic subject of a. census 
report: the rate of change of,.pQpulaticm 
and the rate of the rate of change. . . As 
alternative fare I thought- to. give 
, account of lyariouaiai^peots. of t the ^te 
and aoeordingly. addressed : as nearly; .as 
September' and Oet<dbee, IfiSQ. personal 
lattors to; the.phrectoss of ths^lfeteoro- 
.logical^ Survey. .of India, the: 2opl<^al 
Survey of lndi% the Geologicifi.SliKi^y 
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of Indisf; the Botanical BUrVey' of India; * 
the Anthrc^logicai Survey of India' 
and to several' 'renowned scholaris 
inviting thetn ' to- contribute short 
surveys covering West ' Bengal' oh 
the- •' subjects of which they were ‘ 
authorities; The. requests were gr&ei* ' 
ously ' accepted with prbmises of 
help; . But I regret to have to record that 
although I did not fail in: my duty .to 
send periodic reminders which were 
acknowledged with assurances of 
prompt compliance I did not have the 
good fortune of eliciting any survey ' 
from any of these, institutions and 
scholars, except from the Meteorological. 
Survey of India through the Registrar 
General. Under the circunvitances, a 
layman had. to make shift as best as he 
could. 

I cannot acknowledge too fully the 
services of the great body of private 
individuals and Government officialis 
who conducted the census and brought 
it to a satisfactory conclu^on. 1 wish 
to pay grateful tributes to all voluntary 
and honorary workers who worked un- : 
grudgingly for a number of months to 
the detriment of their own convenience 
and profit. I wish to express my obli- 
gations to the Governor for his mess- 
ages and radio broadcasts, to the Chief . 
Minister, Dr. B. C Roy, and other 
Ministers who made references to the 
necessity of a correct census during 
their tours, issued messages and gave 
radio talks, to Sri S. N. Ray, Chief 
Secretary, whom I bothered in and out 
of lime, to Sri M. M. Basu, Joint 
Secretary, Home (Constitution and 
Election) Department, without whose 
constant advice I do not see how the 
operations could have gone on so 
smoothly, to the Divisional Commis- 
sioners who obliged me by keeping 
every request, to the Refugee Rehabi- 
litation, Food, Lkbour and Develop- 
ment Commissioners, to all Secretaries 
and Directors of Departments, to their 
Deputy and Assistant Secretaries, and 
offices. I wish to thank various non- 
official organisations like the Chambers 


of Coihm^r^ ‘knd 'editof^ SMiftials ‘ 
for having sb Mtadly 
tion alw^s at’ 'pbtitcd, to CJbkif ; 
panies like th^ Caibiittk 
Cbiporatibn khiil' tH^ Cbm4', 

pany, I fbei that T have oi|dtted'‘td/ 
mention a lafgb nUmbw.bf hdihibs, 
individual ahd' otheriWbe, to ; ' 

ahi indebted’ for ask^tcmde and’ iiifbr- ’ 
mation: The amotmt bf 'un^iidg^g' ; 
helj> that has b^n rdcert^' la oVerr;’! 
whelming.' Amoiilf bilkers WKb worked ' 
with me.' r ' wikh' td " ‘thahK " SijJ ' 
Gaur Chandra’ M^Hk, kbffiedthe ihy 
Assistant Sui^rintefttdeM,' ' 'imd my ' 
Personal Assistant; Sri Bilk/ BmiiAliffi'' 
Sen^pta, who largely ftelieVeiii nie bf * 
routine work towards the eoncludihg 
stages. X am under k ^^tecitA obliga-; 
tion to Sri Khagendranatti Mitral fljkt 
Special OiBcer of - Catlcutta ‘ land ' latbr ' 
Deputy Superintendent iri ichdrde of ■ 
compilation M dve' Calcutta Offlos'kid' 
all tabulation' work, to’ Sri - E^viteh '; 
Kumar Bose in chargb Of the Tabula- 
tion: Office In Midna|>ur, Sri SushU ’ 
Chandra Neyogi, Assistant ‘Su^jerinttcyi'’ 
dent of Census Operations in the 
Calcutta Office, and Sri Sukman Singh 
Gajameer in charge of the Tabulation 
Office in Darjeeling. To them and 
to all District Census Officers the 
census owes a great deal of the 
efficiency and smoothness with which 
it went, and it is a matter of no small 
satisfaction that four of them were 
promoted to the West Bengal Civil 
Service on the conclusion of the 
census ; Sri juts Bhabatosh Chakravorti ' 
of Nadia, Samartosh Banerji of 
Hooghly, Pravash Kumar Bose of 
Calcutta, and Kandarpamohan Roy of 
Chandemagore. I must also express' 
my obligations to all District and 
Subdivisional Officers who answered 
my queries patiently for over two 
years, and, when I was on tour, looked 
after me in every way. These ac- 
knowledgements fail to include a large 
number of private individuals, institu- 
tions and officials as well ps membeis 
of the Census Department to whom I 
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am indebted in many ways for inform 
motion and advice, particularly to 
Srijuts Prabirchandra Sengupta, 
Bhudebchandra Banerjee, Bimal Kumar 
Mitra, Sachindranath Mukherjee and 
Himangshu Sekhar Sen; the text of the 
Report acknowledges only those whom 
I have quoted, but I would be failing 
in my duty if I did not mention my 
debt to my colleagues in other States, 
to Sri Sailendranath Sengupta of the 
West Bengal Judicial Service the 
opportunity of constant discussion with 
whom has been one of the privileges 
of my assignment and whose versatility 
and probity have rescued this Report 
from many obvious shortcomings. I 
wish to express my obligations also to 
$ri R. A. Gopalaswami, Registrar 
General for India, to Sri S. K. Dey, 
Development Commissioner, West 
Bengal, to Sri Bimal Chandra Sinha of 
Paikpara, Calcutta and to Professor 
Sudhangshu Kumar Mukherji for 
having kindly gone through the draft 
and suggested amendments. In the 
end my thanks are due to Sri Ananta 


Kumar Chakravorti, Librarian of 
the West Bengal Secretariat Ubrary, 
whose interest, promptness, and 
resourcefulness enabled me to con* 
sult a large number of books, which 
could hardly otherwiM have been 
located, and who was good enough to 
prepare a bibliography of books actually 
used in the preparation of the Report, 
the Special publications, and District 
Handb^ks. 

To the Manager of the Government 
of India Press in Calcutta, Sri B. K. Roy, 
I must offer my sincerest thanks for the 
consideration, courtesy, and utmost 
despatch with which he has treated all 
census script. During the Enumeration 
period his., promptness had made it 
unnecessary to go to other presses for 
supplementary work and his advice 
was always available as to the best, most 
attractive, and cheapest way of printing 
a book bristling with long and apparent- 
ly intractable tables. But for him the 
publication of the Report would indeed 
have been a very distressing pro- 
position. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The most important event that has 
occurred since the last census of 1941 is 
the partition in August 1947 of what 
history has so long known as Banga or 
Bangla or Bengal into two portions, 
roughly in the proportion of three to 
five, and the apportionment of the two 
parts to two entirely separate sovereign 
States, India and Pakistan. A country 
which since the beginning of recorded 
history was regarded as one geographi> 
cal unit with a peculiar ethnic and 
cultural homogeneity, — a man from 
Bengal was a man from Bengal and not 
from any particular region or district in 
it, in contrast with a man from Lucknow 
or a man from Jaunpur or a man from 
Allahabad, who seldom called himself a 
man from the Uttar . Pradesh — ^was 
severed in two in the course of a day. 
The circumstances that led to the sever- 
ance and the wounds that are yet un- 
healed and still bleed from time to time 
fall in the historic period covered by the 
late census, and this report will neces- 
sarily return again and again to the 
movement of population preceding and 
following the Partition. The Partition 
has changed the face of the State on the 
map and it is necessary to precede an, 
account of the State’s population with 
brief notes on the shape of the new 
State, its geographical and geological 
features, its climate, the ethnic texture 
of its population, its distribution of agri- 
culture and industry, and the material 
condition of the people. 

General Description 

2. The State of West Bengal now 
comprises two administrative Compiis- 
sioners’ Divisions and fifteen adminis- 
trative districts. The Burdwan Division 
consists of the districts' of Burdwan, 
Birbhum, Bankura, Mii^pur, Bboghly' 
and Howrah, all of which , lie west of 
the Bhagirathi or Hooghly river, tte 


Presidency Division consists of the 
districts of 24-Parganas (including the 
Sundarbans), Calcutta, Nadia, Murshi- 
dabad, all of which lie south of the river 
Ganges or Padma and east of the 
Bhagirathi or Hooghly except the 
western half of Murshidsbad ; the 
districts of Malda and West Dinajpur, 
north of the Ganges; and, farther north, 
the districts of Coodi Behar, Jalpaiguri 
and Darjeeling. To the district oi 24- 
Parganas has been added an area of 
319*8 sq. miles comprising the police 
stations of Hangaon and Gaighata. 
formerly of Jessore. From the old 
district of Nadia have geme to B!a.st 
Bengal the police stations of Gangani, 
Meherpur, Damurhuda, Alamdanga, 
Jibannagar, Chuadanga, Kumarkhali, 
Mirpur, Daulatpur, Bhairanuura, Kushtia 
and Khoksa. This has reduced the 
area of the district from 2,879 sq. miles 
before the Partition to 1,527 sq. miles. 
Although Murshidabad has not lost to 
East Bengal any entire police station, 
yet several mauzas of a number of 
bordering police stations are either in 
dispute or in de facto possession of East 
Bengal. Five police stations of the old 
Malda district have gone to East 
Bengal: they are Sibganj, Nawabganj,- 
Gomastapur, Nachol and Bholahat, 
which have reduced the area of the dis- 
trict from 2,004 sq. miles before Parti- 
tion to 1,408 sq. miles of the present day. 
The old district of Jalpaiguri has been 
deprived of five thanas which have gqne 
in favour of East Bengal : Tetulia, 
Pachagar, Boda, Debiganj and Path- 
gram: the area of the district having 
been reduced from 3,050 sq. miles to 
2,378 sq. miles. In January 1950 the 
State of Cooch Behar merged into the 
State of West Bengal and became one 
of its administrative districts but several 
of its enclaves, numbering fift}rsix, are 
so locked inside East Bengal territory 
that it was not possible to take a proper 
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census of them, 
tracts are — 

(1) The Baishchala trac^,,^co^^ 
prised within three Taluks named' 
Magurmari, Gosaihat, and Gadong, 
in Pargana Maraghat of the Ja4>&i*> 
guri District, lying at a. diatanoe 
varying from six . to eight miles 
from the northern; frontier near 

- Moranga and Ksheti ; 

(2) Teldhar, formerly known as 
Gerd Teldhar, forming twelve 
Talviks, and the Kotbhajni chhits, 
comprising six taluks, withjn 
Chaida Boda, in the district of 
Jaipaiguri, lying west and south- 
west of Pargana Mekliganj, at a 
distance varying from five to twelve 
miles from the western frontier 
near Haldibari ; 

(3) The Patgram. chhits, belongs 
ing to Pargana Mekliganj, situated 
in Pargana Patgram in die Jalpai'* 
guri district ; 

(4) Banshkata chhits, within 
Pargana Patgram lying very close, 
to the south-west borders of 
Pargana Mathabhanga ; 

(5) The chhits in Pargana Purva- 
bhag in the district of. Rangpur, 
very close to the south-east borders 
of Dinhata, the chief of which are 
Bashpechai, Dakurhat and Dasiar- 
chhara ; 

(6) The chhit^ in Pargana BhitaT- 
band in the same district, lying 
near the eastern borders of Dinhata, . 
and comprising the taluks Maidam, 
Gaochulka, and Baghbunder ; and 

(7) Chhit Bara Vaukuthi, a Cooch . 
Behar Taluk, lying within the Guma 
Duars in the district of Goalpara in 
Assam, within two miles from the 
Baxigunj Bunder near the eastern 
frontier. 

Thmr administration is still, a matter 
of contention between India and Pakis- 
tan, into the substance of which it is no 


call of this Report to enter, but suffice 
it to say that if anywhere the late 
Censt^ was at all unsatisfactory it was 
in ttfiesb i Chhitmahals or enclaves in- 
volving a i^p^latipn. oj^ .^veral thou- 
sands. , A ceteus ti the *tovm. of , 
derha^6re ’ ai)^ the ehctaye 0^, G^ptty , 
or Gaurbatf, foi^drly l^r^cH p^es*; 
siohs On ' the rivef ' Hp^gHly i within ih6< ' 
district' of Hooghiy, was taken for' th^. ‘ 
first tfhio Py the (jSdvernment of hidia.t 
and is included in tlus Kbport hecapse ' 
Chandex^agore 'was transferred /'to 
India in 194^5(1' , ‘ 

3, To the north ofr ^e .^tate lies the i 
State o| Sikkim with an area of 2,745 sq. 
miles,, the .census of' which has been 

. taken a^bng with that of Bengal, ever ; 
since 1891, 

i ' ■ “ 

Area 

4. The area of the State has not 
been conclusively , ascertained. A 
detailed discussion on the subject will 
be found in the title pages of. Union 
Table A I of the Tables Volume and 
it is unnecessary to reproduce all of it 
here. It is doubtful that areas given 
since 1872 will boar close examination 
even when they are carefully reduced 
to the present boundaries, of the State. 
For the census of 1951 the Registrar 
General laid down that the area figures 
were to be supplied by .the Surveyor, 
General of India*. The decision, a great 
step taken in the direction of uniformity 
and recbnciliatidn of. differences, has 
brought out clearly the anomalies that 
have so far exis^^d . -tor . which no 
detailed explanation is yet forthcoming. 
The point will best bc illustsated, by a, . 
statement of areas of- West Bengal 
districts given for 1951 by the Surveyor 
General of India 

Land Becoids and Surveys, . . West* 
Bengal, and in suecesaive.census 
from Wpl m 19!(1*! iU so hafig^ens that., 
districtsu with; , great rivers^ > wide t 
stretches rd water, and: arms of the sea. 
have .mostly gone :tD .East Baigali and:! 
cases of wide diflm‘ence$;.arei'i:hiN!efore! 
lost ito this comparison*; 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION: AREA OF DISTRICTS 
The principal of these 
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THB'«IVER SYSTEMS 
STATEMENT 0.1 


Arm f4 districts 190I-.19S1 




S.G. ' 
Indb 

1 

D. L. R. 

A 8, 

1941 

1 ' 

1931 

1931 

1911 

1901 

TCial'Iot Wat Beam 

. 309776*8 

ai.M4*8 

i9,S10 

30,746 

80.884 

fliOJN? 

89,«M 

^urdwan ^ 
'Mrbhum . ' 

s 

. 2,715$ 

. 3,706*4 

2.705 

2,706 

2,703 

2.691 

2,680 


. 1,754-2 

1.742*9 

1,743 

1,690 

1,763 

*.w?, 

1,762 

Bankuia ^ ' 


. . , ' *,6.57*7 

2j646*9 

2,646 

2,626 

5,246 

2,626 

2,621 

9.621 

<' . [ 

Hooffhiy . 
Ho^h 



5.263*1 

6>274 

5.066 

o.ias 

6,186 


. .. i,209-2 

,1,208*4 

1,206 

1,188 

1,188 

630 

19188 

, 1,191 


568*2 

660*1 

661 

622 

610 

616 

24^Parganaa 


6.292<8 

6,630*0 

4,016 

5,677 

6,176 

5,164 

2,426 

Calcutta 


32-3 

a23 

34 

33 

21 

,32 

29 

liadia 


1,527-2 

1.609*0 

1,449 

1,611 

irr>oi 

19602 

1,501 

Marahidabad 


2,094*5 

2,072*1 

2,063 

2,091 

2,121 

2,143 

2,143 

iRMda . . 


. i;407*-9 

1,303*0 

1,391 

1,232 

1,299 

1,863 

1,363 

West j>inajpur . 


. ,1,384*8 

. 1,380*6 

l.?89 

2,623 

1,192 

UlS 

i,m 

1,853 

1,363 

1,363 

Jalpaigbri . 
!Darjeding . 


. 2,378*3 

3,374*4 

2,406 

2,427 

2,381 

2,424 


' 1,169*7 

1,100*7 

1,212 

1,104 

1,164 

l.)64 

Copoh Behar 

. 

. l,334*l 

1.322*6 

1^18 

1,818 

1,807 

1.307 


5. The diflPerences over the decades 

in the areas df districts are not So im- 
portant as the overall . area of West 
Bengal in. each census. The > fifteen 
districts are contained in the overall 
boundary which ought to have 
measured a uniform number of square 
miles at each census. More distressing 
is the present difference , between the 
overall area supplied by the Surveyor 
General of India and that by the 
Director of Land Records. :and Surveys, 
West Bengal. Their diffdrenees lie. not 
only in the computation of th)e area of 
the State hut also in that of individual 
districts. While it is. to be hoped that 
these discrepancies '^ill< be : eventually 
reconciled, the. satisfaction of deolating 
one single, figure as -the areasof the 
State.' agreed on all. handi, haS been 
denied to this. Report. Thebe .is how- 
ever nothing ' for it but to leave the 
matter there. . 

6. Starting ' from the.: - north; the 
State: Of 'Sikkun, lies almost « due :nordii 
o£:thie.dlatriht.ofi:l>a3eiedlingi The.dUhi 
axis w I of . i ' the u! Himalayas ^cirts . the 
northem;<bounds^ e<, SBdslm, r dividing 
it ifrom . Tibet !; !hutt onaiof .the .hMEtiest 
mojisntiwnS' iin .■.thB ., ,wonl<lf Kanchaft*- 


jangha feet), lies within Sikkim, 

and three outliers proj^t far into the 
plains. The 'Singalila range strikes 
southward from Kanchanjangha in 
88° E, and forms the boundary between 
Nepal and Darjeeling, its highest peaks 
being. Singalila (12,180 feet), Sandakphu 
(11,030), Phalut (11,811) and Sabar Kum 
U 1,636 feet), and the connected ranges 
and spurs covering the greater part of 
Darjeeling district. Fifty miles to the 
eastward, the Chola- range runs south- 
ward from the Dongkya peak (23,190), 
dividing Sikkim from Tibet and 
Bhutan on the Oast ; it is pierced by the 
Nathu* La and Jelap La Passes at 14^40 
and 14,390 feOt respectively, and ite- 
rates the basin of the Tista on :the west 
frean. that of the Torsa on the east. At 
Gipmochi (the trijumetion point of. the 
Sikkim-Bhutan-Tibet boundary) . this 
range. bifurcates into two great spurs; 
one runs to the south-east and the other 
to the south-west,' including between 
them the Valley of the Jaldhaka. FVom 
Ghiunalhari (23,933 feet) another great 
ridge strikes south thibugh Bhutan 
between the basins of the Torsa (the 
Ohumbd Valley)' and iRsddak 'rivbrs, 
tmninating in Sinchula. Mils liiirhich 
form! 'the .boundary .betweenN^alpaiguti 
district and Bhutan. SikMm sdadi oul 
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three rivers to the great Bengal plain 
all of which pass through West Bengal : 
the Tista, the Jaldhaka and the Torsa. 

7. Darjeeling lying due south of 
Sikkim is divided into two unequal 
portions by the Tista: KaUmpong on 
the east and the great mass of Dar- 
jeeling and Kurseong hills on the wrat. 
To the north-west lies the Singalila 
range, which sends a spur down Sukla- 
pokri, Simana, Mirik, Soureni and 
Gayabari on the west, and veering 
eastward makes a ganglion at Senchal 
or Tiger Hill above Ghoom. Three spurs 
go in three directions, the Darjeeling- 
Lebong spur to the north, the 
Bagora-Dow Hill-Mahananda spur to 
the south, and the Peshok spur to the 
east. Several rivers take their rise from 
each spur which, counting from the 
west, are the Mechi (which forms the 
boundary between Nepal and Darjee- 
ling); the Balasan, and the Mahanadi or 
Mahananda (into the Tista fall the 
Great and the Little Rangits and the 
Riang rivers) from the Darjeeling spurs. 
Three rivers descend from Kalimpong ; 
the Jitehu or Ghish, the Namchu or 
Chel, and the Narchu, while the 
Rangpo forms the boundary between 
Kalimpong and Sikkim. The Siliguri 
subdivision is entirely in the plains 
which take the feet of the 'hills from 
Darjeeling. 

8. The district of 'Jalpaiguri skirts 
the Kalimpong hills in the north, and, 
further east, the foothills of Bhutan 
which are pimctuated by several passes 
between Jalpaiguri and that State at 
Dalimkot, Chamurchi, Lankapara-Doya- 
para, Chunabhati, Buxa, Kalikhola and 
Bhutanghat. It is marked all over by 
active and abandoned beds of fast- 
flowing hill rivers the more important 
of which from west to east are the 
Mahanadi, which forms for some miles 
its western boundary, the Tista, the 
Neora or Dherla which joins the Tista 
at Domohani, the Jaldhaka, the Till and 
the Sili Torsa, the Kaljani, the Jainti, 
the Phaskhaoa, the Raidak and the 
Sankosh which forms the eastern 


boundary of the district. The general 
direction of the rivers, with the excep- 
tion of the Mahananda, .is from ^e 
north-west to the south-east. 

9. The district of Gooch Behar adjoins 
Jalpaiguri on the south-east and is a 
triangulai>shaped territory with the 
Tista in the west, and eastward are the 
principal rivers Jaldhaka, Dharla or 
Dhalla, Torsa, Kaljani, Raidak and 
Gadadhar, the last also called Sankosh 
forming almost the eastern boimdary of 
the district with Goalpara in Assam. 
The general direction of the rivers is 
from the north-west to the south-east. 

10. A large bit of East Bengal and 
Bihar intervenes between the block of 
Sikkim, Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and 
Gooch Behar in the North and West 
Dinajpur to the South, the portion of 
the old Dinajpur district which formed 
the link in undivided Bengal having 
gone to East Bengal after 1947. West 
l^najpur is a boot-shaped district witii 
its toe dug into East Bengal the prin- 
cipal rivers in which from west to east 
are the Nagar or Mahananda which 
forms the boundary of the district in 
the west, the Kulik, the Gomar, the 
Ghhiramati, the Tangan and Tulai, the 
Punarbhaba and Dhepa, the Atrai and 
Ichhamati, and the Jamuna. 

11. South of West Dinajpur and north 
of the Ganges or Padma which" forms 
its south-western boundary, lies Malda 
in which the principal rivers are the 
Ganges, the Pagla, the Kalindri, the 
Mahananda, the Tangan, and the 
Punarbhaba which forms the eastern 
boundary of the district. 

12. ' South of the Ganges, lies Murshi- 
dabad, a triangle with its base poised 
south-east and the apex to the north- 
west where it is separated from Malda 
by the Ganges. The rivers west to east 
ate the Bansloi, the Brahmani, the 
Dwarka, the ,Mor or Mayurakshi, the 
Bhagirathi, the Bhairab, and the Jalangi. 

13. To the west of Murshidabad and 
north of Buidwan lies Birbhum, Its 
shiq>e almost like England’s, in if^ich 
the rivers, fnnn nor^ to south, aU flow- 
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ing west to east into the Bhagirathi, are 
the Bansloi, the Brahmani, the Dwarka, 
the Mor, the Bakreswar and Kopai, and 
the Ajay, the last forming the boundary 
between Birbhum and Burdwan in the 
south. 

14. To the south of Murshidabad lies 
Nadia, an irregular strip of territory 
lying north-south, with the Bhagirathi 
forming its western boundary first with 
Burdwan and then with Hooghly. The 
other main rivers, as one proceeds east- 
ward from the Bhagirathi, are the 
Jalangi which descends from Murshi- 
dabad, the Mathabhanga and Churni, 
and the Ichhamati. The Jalangi and 
the Churni flow from the east into the 
Bhagirathi in the west. 

15. To the west of Nadia, west of the 
Bhagirathi, and south of Birbhum lies 
Burdwan in the shape of an irregular 
isosceles triangle, with its base poised 
south-east, and the apex to the west. 
The principal rivers are the Barakar, 
its western boundary, which joins the 
mighty Damodar, which in turn forms 
its south-western boundary up to about 
2 miles west of Burdwan town ; the 
Dhalkisor or Dwarakeswar which 
touches its boundary at the south- 
western corner of Raina, the mighty 
Ajay, flowing west to east, which forms 
the district’s northern boundary with 
Birbhum, which enters the district 
north of Kumarpur in Mangalkot, and 
joins the Bhagirathi north of Katwa ; 
the Kunur river which flows west to 
east into the Ajay in Mangalkot, the 
Khari, the Jujuti-Banka and Gangur all 
of which flow west to east, into the 
Bhagirathi. The Bhagirathi forms the 
eastern boundary. The Nunia, Singa- 
ran, Tamla, and Kana are much smaller 
streams.' 

16. South-east of Burdwan, at the 
base of its triangle, and west of the 
Bhagirathi, with parts of Nadia and 
24-Parganas on the opposite bank, lies 
Hooghly, the principal rivers of which 
from the West to the east are the 
Rangakhal and Tarajuli, the Amodar, 
the Dwarakeswar and Rupnarayan, the 


old Dwarakeswar and Mundeswari, the 
Damodar, the Kana Damodar, all of 
which flow north to south, while still 
farther east, the Kunti flows north- 
eastward, with the Behula still farther 
north, flowing into the Bhagirathi. The 
Saraswati is an offshoot of the Bhagi- 
rathi which, winding through the 
district, nearly parallel to the Hooghly, 
enters Howrah in the south. 

17. West of Hooghly and south of 
Burdwan, wedged in between Burdwan 
and Midnapur lies Bankura, a district 
resembling Spain in shape, whose 
rivers, taking their rise in the Manbhum 
plateau and beyond, flow west to east 
across the district. The principal 
rivers are the Damodar which forms 
the district’s northern boundary ; the 
Sali which rising from the Susunia area 
falls into the Damodar, the Dhalkisor 
or Dwarakeswar and Gandheswari 
which meet north of Sonatapal and 
flow eastward into Arambag in Hooghly 
district ; the Jaikhal, Bara Aral and 
Silai ; and the Kasai (Kansai or Kansa- 
bati) which is in the south ; the Dhal- 
kisor and Kasai being the two main 
rivers passing through the district. 

18. South of Hooghly and west of the 
Bhagirathi, with Calcutta and 24- 
Parganas on the opposite bank of the 
Bhagirathi, lies the district of Howrah, 
the principal rivers of which, running 
north-south, are the Rupnarayan, which 
forms the western boundary of the 
district, the Damodar, the Kana 
Damodar, and the Saraswati. All of 
them give into the Hooghly river which 
forms the eastern boundary of the 
district. 

19. West of Howrah, south-west of 
Hooghly and south of Bankura, with 
the Hooghly river as its eastern bound- 
ary, the Bay of Bengal its southern 
boundary, and Orissa, Mayurbhanj, 
Singhbhum and Manbhum as its 
western boundaries lies the district of 
Midnapur, irregular but massive in 
shape, with a large number of rivers 
traversing it flowing from the north- 
west towards the- south-east. The 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS: CHANGES IN RIVERS 


rivers from the west eastward are the 
Subarnarekha and Dolung which enter 
Orissa in the south, the Balighai, the 
Rasulpur, the Kalighai which, joining 
the Kasai from the north opposite 
Tengrakhali, forms the Haldi river 
flowing into the Hooghly, the Parung, 
the Buri, Tangol and Kusai which join 
the Silai. The Silai gives into the 
Rupnarayan at Bandar, 4 miles below 
Ghatal. The Rupnarayan forms the 
boundary between Midnapur and 
Howrah in the east. 

20. Calcutta, which lies on the east 
bank of the Hooghly opposite Howrah 
city, is an enclave of 24-Parganas dis> 
trict. It contains the ibed of an old 
river, the Adiganga, which, according 
to many authorities, is the abandoned 
bed of the Bhagirathi which is now the 
same as the Hooghly. 

21. The district of 24-Parganas is the 
southernmost district of West Bengal, 
with the Bay of Bengal as its southern 
and the river Hooghly as its western 
boundaries. A large number of rivers 
traverse the district north to south 
which from the west eastward are the 
Muriganga or Baratala, the Banstala, 
the Saptamukhi, the Gobadia, the 
Barchara, the Mridangabhanga or Cal- 
cherra, the Nukchara, the Pukchara, the 
Thakuran, the Pilai, the Kumra, the 
Bidyadhari, the Matla, the Bidya, the 
Jhilla, the Raymangal and the Kalindi 
which forms the district’s boundary on 
the east. Further north are the Ichha- 
mati, the district’s boundary on the 
east, as the upper reaches of the 
Kalindi are called, the Padma a tribu- 
tary of the Ichhamati, the Jamunt^ and 
again the Ichhamati which comes 
through Nadia in the north. 

Geographical Dlvlsloiis 

22. Clearly in a land of so many 
rivers the greater part of the soil must 
be new alluvium, and as the abov^ 
account of the direction of the flow of 
rivers suggests, West Bengal can be 
divided into two clear, natural geogra- 
phical divisions : the Great Plain of the 


Ganges and Himalayan West Bengal. 
The upper limit of the first tract is 
the northern limit of West Dinajpur, 
south of which all rivers west of the 
Bhagirathi flow west to east indicating 
that the country west of the Bhagirathi 
increases in elevation as one goes 
farther west, and also that the Bhagi- 
rathi acts as the great drain as well as 
boundary of this tract. To the east of 
this tract all rivers flow north to south 
with a south-easterly slant except the 
Jalangi and Churni in Nadia wldch 
turn westward into the Bhagirathi, the 
country east of their beds having been 
raised higher by fluvial action. The 
second natural division, Himalayan 
West Bengal, is dominated by ' the 
mighty Himalayan Range in the north, 
in which all rivers take their rise and 
flow north to south with an easterly 
slant. This all too brief a review of 
the rivers of the State will serve as a 
background to a short geological ac- 
count of its districts but before proceed- 
ing to it it will be necessary to make a 
note of several violent changes in the 
course of the last several hundred years 
in the beds of four of the mightiest 
rivers in Bengal, the Ganges, the Damo- 
dar, the Tista and the Brahmaputra. 

Changes in the course of Big Rivors* 

23. Probably some time in the 15th 
century, the main branch of the Ganges 
was gradually diverted from a souther- 
ly course debouching into the western 
side of the delta, to a south-easterly 
direction into the Padma, flowing into 
the Meghna on the eastern side of the 
delta. About the end of the 17th 
century, the Damodar must have alter- 
ed its easterly course to Kalna, to its 
peculiar course entering the Hooghly 
at Naoserai. Probably more or less at 
the same time, the Jalangi opened, flow- 
ing south-west into the Hooghly and 
cutting across the Bhairab flowing 
south-east. In the middle of the 

*The account is taken from pp. 32—33 
of Chapter I of H. G. Beaks’ Report on the 
Physical and Hydraulic charactertettcs of 
the Rivers of the Delta, Vol. I. 
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eighteenth century, the Damodar again 
changed its main direction, now flowing 
south. In 1787 the Tista was diverted 
from a southerly course into the Ganges 
near Goalundo to a south-easterly 
course into the Brahmaputra. A few 
years later, the Mathabhanga-Churni 
opened south-westward into the 
Hooghly and the streams in this region 
flowing south-eastward began to decay. 
From the middle of the eighteenth 
century the main stream of the Brahma- 
putra made a gradual change, flowing 
south into the Ganges at Goalundo in- 
stead of south-east into the Meghna. 
These changes are discussed in a little 
more detail below. 

24. The Ganges, which enters the 
western frontier, flows almost due east, 
with numerous oscillations, as far as 
Rajmahal, where it escapes from the 
restraining influence of the hard rocks 
of the Chhota Nagpur formation and 
enters the loose alluvium of Bengal 
proper. Until some 500 years ago, that 
is, the 15th century, it flowed due east 
up to Gaur and Pandua in Malda, but 
its subsequent course was due south, 
down the channel of the Bhagirathi. 
By degrees this channel silted up and 
became unequal to its task, and the 
main stream of the Ganges was thus 
obliged to seek another outlet. In this 
way, the Ichhamati, the Jalangi and the 
Mathabhanga became in turn the main 
stream. The river trended ever east- 
wards, and at last, aided perhaps by 
one of those periodic subsidences of the 
unstable surface of the country, it broke 
eastwards, right across the old drainage 
channelSi^ until it was met and stopped 
by the Brahmaputra. According to 
Hunter’s interpretation of Vanden 
Broucke’s map of Bengal, dated 1660, 
one branch of the Damodar continued 
an easterly course at Burdwan into the 
Hooghly near Kalna. Later the 
Damodar left this channel and a main 
branch flowed in a north-easterly direc- 
tion to enter the Hooghly at Naoserai, 
12 miles south of Kalna. Some tim<e in 
the middle of the 18th century, accord- 


ing to Rennell, who shows this channel 
as an old bed in 1776, the Damodar 
deserted this course and the main 
stream followed its present direction 
southward into the Hooghly at Fulta. 
The Tista in Rennell’s time, about 1776, 
ran down from the Sikkim Himalayas 
past Jalpaiguri, and flowing south, com- 
mingled with the Karatoa and Atral 
rivers and passed into the Ganges near 
Goalundo. One branch, the Punar- 
bhaba, joined the Mahananda near the 
latter’s confluence with the Ganges. In 
1787, not long before the diversion of the. 
Brahmaputra, the Tista, which in its 
upper reaches is a mere mountain tor- 
rent, made a complete avulsion during 
an unusual flood and leaving Jalpaiguri 
to the west, flowed south-east in its 
present upper course, into the Brahma- 
putra. Probably this was, as Ferg^lS8on 
suggested, along an old beid of the river, 
since Rennell shows a ‘Tista Creek’ 
passing south of Ulipur above the posi- 
tion of its present junction with the 
Brahmaputra and a series of pools along 
this course. The mouth of the river 
has worked downstream considerably 
since that time. About the time of the 
irruption of the Tista into it above 
Dewanganj in 1787, the Brahmaputra 
deserted its old south-easterly Mymen- 
singh course into the Meghna, to which 
Fergusson believed it to have been 
diverted by the elevation of the Madhu- 
pur jungle, and this probably took place 
gradually between 1750 and 1830. 

Geology* 

25. Birbhum, Burdwan, Bankura 
and Midnapur form the western bound- 
ary of the State in the West Bengal 
Plain Division. The geological forma- 
tions in Birbhum are Archaean gneiss, 
the Gondwana system, laterite, and 
Gangetic alluvium. The gneiss, belong- 
ing to the division designated Bengal 
gneiss, is mmarkable for its hetero- 
geneous composition. Coal is found 
*The writer wishes to express his obUsa- 
tions to Professor AJlt Kumar Saha of Piesi- 
dency College, Calcutta, for having kindly 
revised this brief account. 
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in the Gondwana system in the 
south-west, north of the Ajay, which 
forms the small Tangsuli coalfield 
on the northern bank of the Mor 
river at the northern edge of the 
Haniganj coalfields. The coal is of poor 
quality and often no more than a 
carbonaceous shale. Ferruginous late- 
rite occupies a large area in the valleys 
of the Mor and Ajay rivers. The 
country in the south-east of the district 
is an alluvial plain with a soil of vary- 
ing composition from dark clay to sand, 
but further west, where the ground 
gradually rises, are found calcareous 
nodules called ghuting, laterite in the 
form of gravel and of rock, and granitic 
and gneissic rocks. A curious mass of 
granite is found at Dubrajpur about 
15 miles south-west of Suri. The 
Birbhum laterite in the middle 
west, when first exposed, is rather 
soft, but after exposure to the air 
for some time it becomes hard and 
foveolar like a honey-comb. In some 
places laterite is found on the surface, 
underneath which is found a bed of 
clay, farther below which gneiss is 
found at variable depths. Sulphurous 
springs are found in the Bakreswar 
stream about eight miles west of Suri, 
some hot and others cold, and both 
kinds are found within a few feet of 
“each other. Water ••from one of the 
springs, viz., the Agnikund, has been 
found to be strongly radioactive. 

26. Burdwan is covered by alluvium 
except in the Asansol subdivision 
where Gondwana rocks are exposed. 
Most of the alluvium belongs to the 
older alluvium formation, which is 
usually composed of massive argillace- 
ous beds of a rather pale reddish brown 
hue, often weathering yellowish, dis- 
seminated through which occur kankar 
and pisolitic ferruginous concretions. 
The soil in the western parts of the 
district is partly a lateritic clay more or 
less altered. The beds of the Damodar 
and the Ajay are often covered with 
reddish and yellowish coarse-grained 
sand. The Gondwana rocks in Asansol 


subdivision form the major part of the 
Raniganj coalfield and are divisible into 
an upper and a lower series. The upper 
series is marked by the prevalence of 
ferns, cycads and conifers, while the 
lower series contains equisetaceous 
plants, glossopteris and cordaitean 
stems. There is a marked stratigraphi- 
cal discordance between the two. The 
lower series again is subdivided into 
three groups : Talcher, Damuda and 
Panchet. The Gondwana strata have 
a general southern dip varying from 
5“ to 25°, and along the southern 
boundary they are turned up and 
cut off by a great fault. East of 
Raniganj, the Gondwana rocks dip 
under and are concealed by fairly 
thick alluvium. The Talcher group, 
which forms the base of the Gondwana 
system, consists of silty shales and 
fine, soft sandstones composed chiefly 
of quartz and of undecomposed 
pink felspar. The most striking 
feature of these rocks is the occur- 
rence among them of faceted pebbles, 
indicating their transportation by the 
agency of ice. The Talcher group 
is superposed by a great series of 
beds known as the Damuda series 
which consists of three subdivisions 
known in ascending order as the Bara- 
kar group, the Ironstone Shales, and 
the Raniganj beds. The Barakars con- 
sist of conglomerates, sandstones, shales 
and irregular coal seams. Above the 
Barakar group in the Raniganj coal- 
field, there is found a great thickness of 
black or grey shales with bands and 
nodules of clay-ironstone. The Rani- 
ganj beds comprise a great thickness 
of coarse and fine sandstones, shales and 
coal seams which are continuous over 
wide areas. The Panchets consist of 
coarse sandstones with subordinate red 
clay. The Upper Gondwanas are re- 
presented by a 1,000 ft. thick series of 
red and grey sandstones and shales in 
the southern part of the coalfield. Near 
about Durgapur sandstones with numer- 
ous bands of red and white-cream 
coloured clays are exposed, some of 
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which are utilised for the manufacture 
of bricks and tiles. Coal is mined in 
the Raniganj coalfield. Reserves of 
coal in this coalfield have been 
conservatively estimated at 82 million 
tons up to 1,000 feet and 250 million tons 
up to a depth of 2,000 feet. In addition 
there are vast reserves of superior non- 
caking and inferior quality coals. The 
Raniganj coalfield also contains large 
reserves of iron ore, occurring chiefly 
as nodules in the ironstone shales. 
Good quality fire-clay occurring in the 
form of seams very much like coal is 
found in the Barakar stage of the Rani- 
ganj coalfield. Besides the fire-clays, 
various other types of useful clays, — 
the pottery clay of the Ronei and the 
light-coloured brick clays of Durga- 
pur, — occur at various places in the 
Raniganj coalfield area. Inexhaustible 
deposits of sand, well suited for the pur- 
pose of sandstowing in the collieries, 
occur in the beds of the Damodar, 
Barakar and the Ajay, while tufaceous 
and kankar deposits, occurring in many 
places of the Raniganj coalfield, may be 
used as a flux in the manufacture of iron, 
and some kankar is locally used in a 
number of small lime kilns. 

27, The greater part of the district of 
Bankura consists of a rolling country 
covered by laterite and alluvium. To 
the east there is a wide plain of recent 
alluvium, while gneissose and schistose 
rocks of Archaean age are found to the 
extreme west forming the eastern 
extremity of the immense area of 
similar rocks in Chota Nagpur. 
In addition, sedimentary rocks of 
the Gondwana system forming the 
southern part of the Raniganj coal- 
field occur in the extreme northern 
part of the district, between Mejia and 
the Beharinath hill and contain 
some useful seams of coal. Another 
small area, about 4 square miles, of 
Gondwana rocks has recently been 
located near village Anandapur 
^23” 26': 87* 14'), about 15 miles due 
u>rth-east of Bankura town. A number 
if dolerite dykes cutting across Gond> 


wana rocks as well as the Archaeans 
are found in the north-western parts of 
the district. The Archaean rocks are 
dominantly gneissose, cut across in 
places by granites, pegmatites and vein- 
quartz. The south-western parts of the 
district contain mica-schists and phyl- 
lites, continuations of the Iron-ore series 
of rocks of Singhbhum and Manbhum. 
Of great interest are the associated 
anorthosites in the north. They are 
mono-mineralic rocks, being composed 
almost wholly of the felspar, labm- 
dorite. The anorthosites, together with 
the interbanded noritic rocks, occupy 
an area of about 60 square miles, south 
of the Raniganj coalfield. Another 
feature of geological interest is the 
felspathic quartzite forming the top of 
the Susunia hill. Good outcrops of 
hornblende-gneisses, traversed by 
granite veins, are seen in Bankura 
town, and to its west and south-west, 
while to the east, the gneiss becomes 
gradually covered with laterite masses 
and coarse sandy clays. At the tri- 
junction of Bankura, Midnapur and 
Manbhum there is an ellipsoidal mass 
of granite (known as Koelapal granite, 
starting at Mahadeb Sinan about four 
miles south-west of Ranibandh on the 
Koelapal road), some 8 miles by 4 miles 
in outcrop, the longer axis lying in a 
north-west — south-east direction. The 
rock here ranges from gneissic to finely 
foliated schistose types, with an abund- 
ance of pegmatite dykes in the granite 
body. Prospecting work in the pegma- 
titic regions has so far been unsuccess- 
ful in locating mica deposits of com- 
mercial value. Laterite interspersed 
with associated rocks of sands and 
gravels forms the most characteristic 
geological feature of the district. There 
are true laterites in hard, massive beds 
and blocks, and laterite gravels, which 
have all the appearance of being the 
result of decomposition and re- 
arrangement of the more massive late- 
rite, The ferruginous gravels in some 
places seem to pass by almost imper- 
ceptible changes into the solid laterite. 
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and in a few instances have become re- 
cemented into a mass not easily distin- 
guished from that rock. On the other 
hand, they pass by equally insensible 
gradations into a coarse sandy clay, 
containing only a few of the ferrugin- 
ous nodules of laterite, which are bare- 
ly sufficient to give a red tint to the 
whole. In this case also, calcareous 
kankar is frequently associated. Late- 
rite does not cover any great area 
in the north, although seen near 
Barjora, and in thin, small patches near 
Bankura town. In the higher and more 
broken ground extending to Sonamukhi 
and the Dhalkisor, it covers the greater 
part of the swelling coppice-covered 
ridges and is for the most part gravelly 
in character, but here and there forms 
thick, solid and massive beds. In the 
south, extending from Bankura town 
down to Beniapukur, laterite forms low 
swelling ridges which extend into the 
district of Midnapur. Of minerals of 
economic importance, the occurrence of 
coal in the extreme north of the district 
and deposits of wolfram at Chhenda- 
pathar (J. L. 165, P. S. Ranibandh, 
south-east of the Koelapal granite 
20° 45': 86° 45') is worthy of note. The 
laterites occurring in the district are 
largely employed for building and the 
gravelly laterite as road metal. The 
quartzites of Susunia hills are quarried 
for use as paving stones and stone 
crockery. Recently an occurrence of 
China clay associated with the fels- 
pathic rocks at Beriathol (J. L. 90, P. S, 
Saltora 23° 31': 87° 01') has been report- 
ed. The material, although gritty at 
the surface, shows signs of possible 
continuation with improvement in 
quality in depth. 

28. The characteristic formation of 
the district of Midnapur is laterite 
which occupies nearly Ae whole coun- 
try in the north and west, but in the 
south and east gradually gives way to 
the alluvium of the Gangetic delta. In 
the north-west, strongly folded mica- 
schists, phyllites and epidiorites of 
Archaean age crop out, being the conti- 


nuation along strike of similar rocks 
exposed in Dhalbhum. Beds of gravels, 
grits, and sand of Tertiary age are found 
south of the area of Archaean rocks; east- 
wards they are covered up by ihe late- 
rites. The Archaean rocks, mainly mica- 
schists and phyllites of the Iron-ore 
series, overlain by the Dalma lava, are 
exposed from near village Sildah (J. L. 
305, P. S. Binpur 22° 37' ;86* 49') west- 
wards having a general east-west strike. 
The lava occupies a syncline, the north- 
ern edge of which has been overthrust. 
Beds of fine tuffs are associated with the 
lava. South of the Dalma Syncline, a 
ridge of phyllites, grey in colour and 
everywhere studd^ with numerous 
large pseudomorphs after andalusite, 
extends along the Midnapur-Dhalbhum 
border. North of these ridges, the 
phyllites possess various codours and 
often present a banded structure. 
Some coarse-grained tuffs occur be- 
tween Kochagora (J. L. 153, P. S. Bin- 
pur, a mile from the border of Singh- 
bhum 22° 36': 86° 40') and Dakai (J. L. 
162, P. S. Binpur on the border of 
Singhbhum 22° 36': 86° 42'). Laterite 
rocks, forming a more or less continu- 
ous sheet, the intervening alluvial 
patches being less common than in 
Bankura, cover an immense area in the 
district. The majority of the visible 
surface is gravelly, pisolitic or nodular 
in character, containing an abundance 
of small rounded fragments of other 
rocks. The proportion in which these 
occur in the ferruginous matrix of the 
rock is very variable, occasionally con- 
stituting the mass of the rock, when 
the laterite becomes a coarse gritty 
sandstone of red colour. Often the rock 
becomes conglomeratic, pebbles of 
quartz and rounded fragments of other 
rocks being embedded in it. One of the 
most remarkable features about the 
rock is the extraordinary regularity or 
uniformity in the size of the small 
nodular rounded masses. Few of them 
are so much as One inch in diameter, 
the prevailing size being from one-half 
to three-quarters of an inch; indeed. 
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over many square miles it would be 
almost impossible to discover a single 
nodule double this average size. Fre- 
quently the detrital or nodular laterite 
is like a loose gravel, each nodule being 
separate ; but not uncommonly has it 
been cemented into a solid mass, which 
is quarried in roadside pits as excellent 
road metal. In these pits the connexion 
between the more solid variety and the 
more loosely coherent material may be 
traced, the latter having reconsolidated 
by the infiltration of water, which, de- 
composing and partially talcing up the 
iron, redeposited it, forming a cement 
between the nodules. These recement- 
ed masses of nodular laterite (kankar), 
formed from the already dried up and 
exposed particles, generally fall to 
pieces on exposure. In this respect, as 
in others, they differ from the more 
moist and clayey varieties of laterite, 
the peculiar character of which is that 
it becomes harder on exposure and 
desiccation. Where good sections of 
laterite are available, it is found that 
they overlie greyish white and reddish 
clay, which is soft, soapy and felspathic. 
Over the plateau area in the west, the 
soil is mostly lateritic clay and sandy 
loam. In the north-east and eastern 
parts of the district a light loam pre- 
dominates, while in the sottthern parts, 
dark heavy clays are common. The 
dark clay is impregnated with salt 
along the Hijli coastal plain. The 
gravelly or conglomeratic laterite is 
widely used as a road metal, while the 
softer clayey laterite is largely employ- 
ed for building purposes. In addition, 
the deposits of soapstone near Katkhura 
(J. L. 166, P. S, Binpur 22' 35' : 86' 44'), 
Katuchua (J. L. 151, P. S. Binpur 
22' 37': 86' 41') and Gohalberia (J. L. 
107, P. S. Binpur 22' 39' : 86' 43') are 
quarried and worked into household 
utensils. An important mineral of the 
district is common salt which is pre- 
pared for local consumption by the 
villagers along the Midnapur coast by 
scraping and lixiviation of the saline 
incrustation on the soil. From time to 


time, attempts to manufacture salt from 
sea water on a commercial scale have 
been made without much success on 
account of comparatively heavy rainfall, 
relatively high humidity, shortness of 
working season and the relatively low 
salinity of sea water which here is 
diluted by water from the rivers. 

29. With the exception of the Goghat 
thana, the entire district of Hooghly is 
alluvial in formation. The greater part 
of the Goghat thana consists of the low 
laterite fringe of the Bankura uplands, 
or of alluvium mixed with laterite 
debris. In the river beds sand is com- 
mon ; the country inland has been built 
by silt deposits. The silt deposits of the 
Hooghly and the Saraswati are clayey, 
rather stiff, hard to plough and deep. 
The silt of the Damodar is loamy, easily 
percolated and friable. Further west, 
the land is loamy alluvium with a sub- 
soil of tenacious clay and ghuting, 10 to 
30 feet thick, beneath which are found 
green sand and other alluvial deposits. 
The only minerals are the laterites in 
thana Goghat, the ghuting (calcareous 
concretions) in the western part of the 
district and the famous binding fine 
sand in the K 2 ma Nadi at Magra and 
Pandua and near Kamarkundu. 

30. The district of Howrah is compos- 
ed of alluvium and presents no features 
of special geological interest. The sur- 
face soil in the western parts of the 
district, served by the Kupnarayan and 
Damodar, is a sandy loam, while nearer 
to the Hooghly, a hard clayey loam pre- 
dominates. The thickness of the allu- 
vium is very great ; it has been en- 
countered all along in the deep borings 
at Santragachi (714 feet deep), Sibpur 
Botanic Gardens (690 feet deep) and 
elsewhere. Results of the above bor- 
ings which in the main coincide with 
borings made in Calcutta will be dis- 
cussed below in connexion with 
Calcutta. The present configuration of 
the district is due to the action of its 
silt-laden rivers. When the whole 
country is under water, moving rapid- 
ly throu^ river beds, and remaining 
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stationary in the intervening marshes, 
the dead waters of the marshes keep the 
river water in their channels and help 
them raise their banks and beds with 
^It. This gradually gives rise to a 
crisscross of river channels traversing 
the country in many directions, be- 
tween banks which are higher than the 
intervening flats, and these flats form 
persistent marshes, known in the 
Ganges delta as jhils or btls, saucer 
shaped depressions which drain the 
surrounding high land. 

31. The district of 24-Parganas is 
covered with alluvium of great depth. 
A boring near Akra Road in the Garden 
Reach Municipality to a depth of 1,306 
feet revealed no rocky bottom or 
marine beds. The surface soil close to 
the Hooghly is a hard clayey loam, 
while in the northern parts of the 
district sandy loam predominates. In 
the eastern and central parts, the soil 
is chiefly a clayey loam with some 
peaty patches in the marshy areas. The 
soil in the Sundarbans is a heavy clay 
impregnated with salt. In excavating 
a tank at Canning in 1859 large Sundri 
trees were found standing as they grew, 
no portions of their stems appearing 
above ground. “ In the small tank, 
only thirty yards across, about forty 
trees were ex-humed ten feet below 
the surface of the cqpntry, their timber 
undecayed, showing that no very great 
period of time has passed over their 
submergence.” No marine organisms 
have been found at depth in the allu- 
viiun. A few estuarine fossils were 
found below a depth of 950 feet in the 
Akra Road tube well sunk in 1938: 
these may be easily expected to occur, 
as at present it would need a depres- 
sion of only some 30 feet or so to inun- 
date most of the Ganga delta and to 
permit the deposition of estuarine 
shells. The occurrence of peat and 
kankar beds indicates clearly a succes- 
sion of alternate depressions and eleva- 
tions. The general movement must, 
however, have been one of progressive 
slow depression concomitantly with. 


and largely caused by, the deposition of 
alluvial matter by the tributary mouths 
of the Ganges. 

32. Data from a number of fairly deep 
borings in and around Calcutta and 
those in Howrah mentioned above indi- 
cate that the alluvium consists of 
alternations of clay, sand and silt, 
together with a few bands of gravel. 
Kankar is often associated wi^ the 
sands and clays. Beds of peat, contain- 
ing decayed wood, are found at depths 
of 5 to 35 feet on both sides of the 
Hooghly in and around Calcutta. The 
wood in the peat beds is of two kinds, 
one of which is the Sundri (Heritiera 
littoralis), which grows in abundance 
on the mud-flats of the Ganges delta, 
while the other is probably the root of 
a climbing plant, Briedelia. In addi- 
tion, seeds and some leaves are found 
in the peat beds. Some bones of ter- 
restrial mammals and fluviatile reptiles 
have been found in the borehole cores. 
Only a few fragments of shells are 
noticed ; they are said to be all of fresh 
water species. Stumps of Sundri trees 
have also been found at Sealdah in 
Calcutta at various levels down to a 
depth of thirty feet. The inference 
drawn is that the present site of 
Howrah and^ Calcutta was near the 
margin of ah alluvial plain and that the 
land has undergone depression, along 
with the accumulation of alluvial 
material. 

33. In the district of Nadia the soil is 
composed of recent alluvium and the 
surface consists of sandy clay and sand 
along the course of the rivers, and fine 
silt consolidating into clay in the flatter 
portions of the plain, such as in the 
Kalantar tract between the Bhagirathi 
and Jalangi. 

34. The portion of the district of 
Murshidabad east of the Bhagirathi is 
covered with recent alluvium, consist- 
ing of sandy clay and sand along the 
course of the rivers, and fine silt con- 
solidating into clay in the flatter parts 
of the plain, such as the Kalantar tract 
between the Bhagirathi and Jalangi, a 
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THE MAIN GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS OF WEST BENGAL 


Format ionfl 


Geological Age 


Occurrence 


Newer Alluvium ..... 

Recent 

All districts. 

Older Alluvium ..... 

Pl<d»tot;ene — Rccnt 

Hurdwan. Birbhum, Murshidabad. 
Maldii, WiHst Dinajpur. 

Latorite ....... 

Pleistocene and older 

MMnapnr, Biinkura. Hurdwan 
Hirbhum. 

Siwalik system — sandstone, shale, lignite 

Mio<‘eiie — Pliocene 

Darjt'cling, .Talpaiguri. 

0(»ndwana system' — sandstone, shale, clay- 
ironstone. coal-seams 

Upper carboniferous— 
Jurassic 

Hurdwan, Hirbhum, Bankura, 
Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri. 

Iluxa series— H|uartzite, slate, dolomite 

Palaeozoic ? 

Jiilpaiguri, Darjeeling. 

Archaean system (including Dating series 
and Darjeeling gneiss) —gneiss, schist, 
quartzite, phylllte, slato, granite, 

uiinrthusito, tuff, etc. 

Archaean 

Midtmpur, Bankura, Biirdwaii. 
Birbhum, Darjeelitig, .raipaigiiri. 


(By c'oui-t<JHy of Professor Ajit Kumar 8aha of Prt^sidcncy (’ollcge, (Calcutta) 
Thu. map is puhlishid by amrtfsy of the Oeotiyical Survey of India 
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great saucer^shaped depression. The 
limit between the alluvium and the 
higher ground on the west of the 
Bhagira^i is marked by a bank of stiff 
clay, gravel, and calcareous nodules 
called ghuting, an older alluvium which 
dkappears as it passes downwards to* 
Wgrd Burdwan, where it amalgamates 
vdth the general alluvium, in another 
hiige saucer-shaped depression, called 
the Hijal bil, which is situated at the 
confluence of the Mor and Dwarka in 
the Kandi subdivision. In the north- 
west of the district are some isolated 
clay hillocks. 

35. Malda is covered by alluvium. 
The eastern part of the district is oc- 
cupied by the Barind, which belongs to 
an older alluvial formation, usually 
composed of massive argillaceous beds 
of a pale reddish-brown hue, often 
weathering yellowish. Disseminated 
throughout this soil, occur kankar and 
pisolitic ferruginous concretions. The 
Barind is also found underlying, near 
the surface, part of the tal depression 
between the Mahananda and the 
Kalindi showing that the present 
surface of the district is the result 
of denudation of the old alluvium 
of North Bengal, between which and 
the Rajmahal hills, the Ganges has 
forced its way south frbhi the west. 
The lowlying country to the west 
of the Mahananda is of more recent 
formation, consisting ' of sandy clay 
and sand along the course of the 
rivers and flne silt consolidating , 
into clay in the flatter parts of the 
river plain. 

36. From the point of view of the 
geologist, the district of ‘West Dinajpui; 
is. exceptionally nnfnterestlng. Almost 
the whole area Is covered by alluvial 
deposits of recent formation. The soil 
consists chi^y of a clayey silt, a^- 
colpdi^ in appear«|U», locally called, 
kki^or. , This, a soft Mcky loam in the 
rainy Reason, hardens almost to the con- 
sistency^ of cement Ih the dry weather, 
when ii is unsuitable for vegetation. 
On the banks of some of the principal 


rivers, the soil„ consists of. a Sandy 
loam. This- goes by the loecd name of 
pali. The older alluvial formation call- 
ed the Barind, ^described in connexion 
with Malda, o<xurs in places in this 
district in common with other parts of 
North Bengal. 

37. Gooch Behar forms a level plain 
of triangular shape, intersected by 
numerous rivers. The soil is uniform 
throughout, consisting of a light, fri- 
able loam, varying in depth from 6 
inches to 3 feet, superimposed upon a 
deep bed of sand. The whole is detri- 
tus, washed down by torrents from the 
neighbouring Himalayas. Apart from 
the principal rivers mentioned before, 
there are some twenty minor streams 
which become navigable only during 
the rainy season. The river beds are 
nowhere strongly defined. The streams 
have a tendency to cut new channels 
for themselves after every annual flood, 
and they communicate with one another 
by cross-country water courses. These 
fluvial changes have scattered over the 
country many pools and marshes of 
stagnant water. No mineral prdducts 
are known to exist. 

38. With the exception of the hilly 

northern fringe, the whole' of' the 
district of JalpaiguH is covert 1^ allu- 
vial 'deposits. The alluvitim cbxiripts of 
coarse gravels near the hills, and sandy 
clay; and sandy loam furffier south. A 
patch of black clay occurs in the area 
between the Tista and the Jaldhaka. 
The Buxa series of rocks, composed of 
the Buk^ainti hills, consist of varie- 
gated slates, quartzites and dolomites 
and are fringed on the south, by low 
.-hills of Upper Tertiary strata. A 
thin zone of Gondwana sandstones and' 
shales with anthracite coal beds inter- 
venes between tl^ Tertiary and the 
Buxa series. Norm of the 2 to miles 
wide band of the Buxa series ties a 
series of phyllites, schists aw) q^sstz- 
ites, known as the Dalihg All 

these formations have a geheral' east- 
west strike and dips are - gi^eraUy 
northwards. West of toe hiUsv 
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the Tertiaries are not developed in the 
foothills region for a length of about . 
40 miles. They are again seen in the 
foothills west of the Jaldhake. Coal is 
found to occur in the ^ndwana rocks 
near Jainti ; it is frequently anthracitic, 
mostly in lenticles scarcely exceeding 
1 foot in thickness, and occurs inter- 
bedded with grey carbonaceous sand- 
stone. Lignite, occurring in patches 
throughout the entire length of the 
Tertiaries, good deposits being found 
on the west side of the Jainti river, 
about miles from- Jainti, is of 
good quality but much of its 
economic utility is lost owing to 
its scattered distribution. Iron ores, 
mostly haematite, resulting from the 
alternation of banded haematite-quartz- 
ite interbedded with slate and quartz- 
ite are locally developed near Gaopata 
(26” 46': 89° 34') north of Raimatong 
(22° 47': 89° 31') and elsewhere. The 
ores are of low to medium grade and 
the supply appears to be rather limited. 
Disseminations of copper ore occur in 
the quartzites in the Buxa Duars, hut 
not in economically workable quan- 
tities. Argentiferous galena, cerussite, 
sphalerite and limonite are found in the 
dolomitic band of Buxa Duars, but have 
not been fully prospected. The dolo- 
mitic limestone bands in the Buxa 
Duars form the most important mineral 
deposit in the area. Dolomite is found 
all along it in the hill range from near 
Lapchaco to Raidak. A small band of 
dolomite also occurs along a scarp two 
miles north of Raimatong. The rock is 
pure dolomite with occasional pockets 
of calcite. During the monsoon the 
streamlets bring down innumerable - 
large boulders of dolomite to the base 
of the hills, thus forming a very good 
natural supply of the material. The 
lime obtained from dolomite is of good 
quality and of good tensile strength. It 
is also used as a flux. Large quantities 
of road and railway ballast are obtain- 
ed from the gravels and shingles of 
Jainti river. There is a mineral spring 
pear Buxa, about three miles from 


Tashigaon, where Bhutias suffering from 
skin diseases go and bathe. 

39. The geological formations of the 
Darjeeling district consist of unaltered 
sedimentary rocks, confined to the hills 
on the south, and different grades of 
metamorphic rocks over the rest of the 
area. The outcrops of the various rocks 
form a series of bands more or less 
parallel to the general line of the 
Himalaya and dipping one beneath the 
other into the hills. A characteristic 
feature of the southern area is that the 
older formations rest on the younger, 
showing a complete reversal of the 
original order of superposition. The 
present relief of high peaks and deep 
valleys has been carved by wind, water 
and snoAy, three principal agents of 
denudation. Tlie terai and the plains at 
the foot of the Himalayas were given 
their present form after the final up- 
heaval of the range and consist of 
almost horizontal layers of unconsoli- 
dated sand, silt, pebbles and gravel. 
The foothills, north of the terai, are 
made of similar but well cemented and 
more compact alluvial detritus consist- 
ing of soft, grey, massive sandstones, 
mudstones, shales, mottled clays, con- 
glomerates and subordinate bands of 
earthy limestone and lignite. The 
rocks are of' Tertiary age and have 
been included in the Nahan stage of the 
Siwalik system of the outer Himalayas 
Resting over the Siwalik beds is a 
group of still older rocks consisting of 
coarse, hard sandistone, slate, shale and 
seams of powdered coal. The riiales 
have yielded plant fossils similar to 
those found in the Damuda stage of the 
great coal-bearing Lower Gondwana 
system. North of the Gondwana out- 
crops, the hills are occupied by a group 
of low grade metamorphosed sediments 
represented by quartzites, slates, phyl* 
lites, and foliated rocks, composed of 
flaky minerals such as graphite, chlo- 
rite, and sericite. The group overlies 
the Gondwanas and is known as the 
Daling series ; it rests under a variety 
of foliated and banded metamorphic 
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tooka, partly sedimeatary and partly 
ignon us in origin and is known un^r 
the general name of Darjeeling gneiss. 
The formations of the southern area, 
with , minor exceptions, are inclined at 
high ' angles towards the north and 
northwest The Tertiaries fringe the 
older’ rocks on the south, almost conti* 
nuovisly from close to the Mechi river 
eastward to the Jaldhaka. The Gond- 
wanOs constitute a narrow band 
between the Dalings and the Tertiaries 
runnSng from Pankhabari to the Jal- 
dhafca. A thrust relation is clear 
between the Gondwanas and the Siwa- 
liks, and another thrust plane is found 
betw^n the Gondwanas and the 
Dalings. The Buxas, overlying the 
Gondwanas, occur only at the extreme 
eastern end of the district,' The Dal- 
ings occupy the entire length of the 
district following more or less the 
same trend and inclination as the 
younger rocks. The Darjeeling gneiss 
occupies the greater part of the district, 
and the higher reaches of the hills. 
The minerals of the district include coal, 
graphite, iron, copper ores, lime, etc., 
but none, except coal, has to far. been 
exploited with profit. The coal is 
badly crushed and has been rendered 
powdery, friable and flaky: it does not 
seem usable for most commercial pur- 
poses except when coked or converted 
into briquettes. Mining is done in the 
Dalingkote coalfield below Nimbong in 
the i^impong subdivision. Graphite of 
an inferior quality occurs in the semi- 
grai^tic schists of the Rakti river. 
far as is known it Is of no economic 
value. Iron ore, varying from a strong 
ferruginous clay to an impure brown 
haematite, is found at Lohargarh to the 
sbttthwest of the district below 
Pankhabari ' and, according to old 
reports, was formerly worked. High 
grada magnetite and micaceous haema- 
tite, free from sulphur and phosphorus, 
form a band about 20 feet thick at 
Samalbong about a mile east-^uth- 
east of Sikbar to the east of the Ttata. 
The ore is said to have produced iron 


of the best quality in the past. Coppef 
ores, chiefly chalcopyrite, oocurs^ in the 
rodm of the Doling aeries near Baiuhat, 
at Peshok, Kalimpong, ' near 

Sampther, and in the n^ghbourhood of 
the Chel river. No attempt has yet 
been made to exploit the ^posits by 
modem methods. An occurrence of 
arsenical pyrites in quartz^s^ists as a 
seam 1 foot thick has been reported 
from the western side, of the Sampther 
hill. There are three possible ' sources 
of lime in the district, t>ir., tiie dolo- 
mite of the Buxa series, the Umestone 
bands in the Tertiary rocks, and 
deposits of fairly pure calcareous tufa. 
The district does not possess high class 
building or ornamental stone but almcst 
all formations yield stone that can be 
used for building purposes. . 'Die 
government maintain several quarries 
of quartzite and gneiss commonly used 
for road metal. The district is expoged 
to constant danger from landdi^, 
most of which take place during or 
soon after monsoon. There are several 
types, the simplest being rode falls, 
the second, sliding of rock masses, and 
the third type soil slips. ' The slow 
downward creeping movements of sdl 
sometimes give place to sudd^ and 
violent landslips. A large number of 
disastrous landslips ocemrred between 
the 11th and 14th June 1950, during a 
period of continuous heavy rain. They 
were mostly of the last type mmxtioned, 
known as schuttstnrze. Some of the 
slips were of composite nature, involv- 
ing primsurily the soil or rocl^ talus, 
and also the underlying rock to some 
extent. 

40. Sikkim is essentially a moun- 
tainous country without a flat piece of 
lawd of any extent anywhmre. The 
mountains rise in elevation northward. 
The high serrated, arow-canped spurs 
and peaks culminating in the B>an<dian- 
jangha, which form such a character- 
istic and attractive feature in the 
scene 3 y^ of SUtidm, are found in this 
direction. The northern portion of the 
country is cut into steep escarpmmxts 
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and except in the Liachen and the 
Lachung valleys, is. not populated, 
^uthem Sikkim, is lower, more open, « 
and fairly well cultivated. This con- 
figuration of the country is partly due ' 
to the direction of the main drainage, 
which is southern. The physical con- 
figuration is also partly due to geolo- 
gical structure. The northern, eastern 
and. western portions of the cotmtry are 
constituted of hard, massive, gneissose 
rocks capable of resisting denudation to 
a considerable extent The central and 
southern portion, on the other hand, is 
chiefly formed of comparatively soft, 
thin, slaty and schistose rocks which 
are denuded with facility, and it is 
this area which is the least elevated 
and the best populated in Sikkim. The 
trend of the mountain system viewed as 
a whole is in a general eastwest direc- 
tion. The chief ridges in Sikkim, how- 
ever, run in a more or less north south 
direction, as for instance, the Singalila 
and the Chola ridges. Another north- 
south lidge runs through the central 
portion of Sikkim separating the 
Rangit from the Tista Valley. The 
valleys cut by these rivers and their 
chief feeders are very deep. The snow- 
capped jagged ridges in the northern ^ 
portion of the coimtry send down * 
glaciers which at present usually come 
down to about 13,500 feet; those from 
the Kanchenjangha appear to descend 
about a thousand feet lower. The per- 
petual snowline in Sikkim may be 
approximately put down at 16,000 feet, 
so that the glaciers descend 3,500 to 
2,500 below that line. Formerly they 
used to descend much lower than at 
present. The rocks belonging to the 
gneissic group are the oldest. Two 
forms of gneiss are met with. In 
Southern Sikkim the gneiss is highly 
micaceous and frequently passes into 
mica schists. In Northern Sikkim the 
gneiss is not quite so micaceous. The 
Daiings in Sikkim are predominantly 
phylUtes. At the boundary between 
the paling and the gneissose rocks, they 
pass into silvery jnica schists ; in fact, 


in this position the passage is sometimes 
so gradxial, that it is difficult to say 
where the one group* begins and the 
other ends. Igneous rocks are rare. 
The Sikkim Daiings occur somewhat as 
domeshaped anticlinals. As for econo- 
mic minerals copper ores are Very 
widespread in Sikkim and constitute 
the main source of its prospective 
mineral wealth. The method of copper 
mining adopted in Sikkim is very simi- 
lar to that generally pursued in India 
m most native operations. The ore is 
extracted by manual labour, no 
machinery or even blasting being re- 
sorted to. The ores occur in the loca- 
lities of Pachikhani, Rhenock, Lingui, 
Ronglichu, Lindok, Bhotang, Barmaik, 
Namphak, Dajang, Temi, Tukhani, Mik, 
Mongbru, Rinchinpong, Bam and Ratho- 
khani. The Nepalese miners have a 
very keen eye for copper ores: the 
localities where they have been mining, 
or rather burrowing, are certainly the 
most promising in all Sikkim. Iron 
occurs chiefly as pyrites in association 
with chalco-pyrite. It is most plentiful 
at Bhotang, where magnetite also 
occurs. The iron ores have nowhere 
been put to any economic use. There 
are beds of limestone in the Daiings 
northeast and northwest of Namchi, 
but it is as' a rule too impure to yield 
good lime. Lime is invariably made 
from tufaceous deposits which abound 
in the vicinity of limestone beds, 
especially at Vok near Namchi, whence 
large quantities of lime formerly used 
to go to Darjeeling. Garnet, thou|di 
abundant in the gneiss and mica-schists 
at places, does not appear to be fit for 
the market. The following hot springs 
are known in Sikkim: Phut Sachu, on 
the east side of the Rangit river, 
2 miles northeast of Rinchingpong 
monastery ; Ralon^ Sachu, on the west 
bank of the Rangit river, about 
2 miles N. N. W. of Raltmg monastery ; 
Yeumthang, on the east bank of ^ 
Lachung riv^, hall a mile below 
Yeumthang ; and Momay about 16, 
feet above the sea, and only a 
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mile below the glacier of Kanchan- 
jhow. , 

Sells 

41, The geological structure of the 
State beiitg what has been described 
above, the soil does not present any 
great variety in the West Bengal Plain, 
except in the western fringes of the 
State, nor in the Himalayan West 
Bengal except for the reddish yellow • 
soil cap in Darjeeling and Duars which 
favours, the cultivation of tea. The 
water table is generally at a uniform 
depth below the surface, except in 
parts of the western boundary, the 
porosity of the upper layer resting on 
a bed of impervious clay, which retains 
the moisture. No systematic analysis 
of the soils of the State has been made 
either by the government or other 
bodies, and it is to the enterprise of an 
officer in 1909, D. N. Mookerjee, that 
the following account, briefly summa- 
rised, owes whatever value it possesses. 
J. K. Basu’s Report of 1948 on soil con- 
servation in West Bengal is a first step. 
S. P, Chatterjee's Bengal in Maps 
appears to be mainly a restatement of 
D. N, Mookerjee’s account. 

42. The soil in most parts of Burd- 

wan differs considerably from that of 
Central Bengal, both chemically and 
physically, as might be. expected from 
the difference in geological origin. The 
whole of the western and a very large 
area in the eastern portions of the dis- 
trict are formed from the debris of the 
hills of Manbhum, Singbhum, and the 
Santal Parganas. In thb west in many 
places the soil is formed directly from 
the subjacent rock, more or less altered 
by the action of rain water, atmosphere, 
and other disintegrating agencies. The 
greater porti<m of the eastern tract 
consists of materials transported by 
mountain Streams having their origin 
in the 'hillS;i:nenti<med above and pour- 
ing waWrs into the Hooi^y. 

^ J^ls showing V0ry evident maifck of 
glacitd action ar^ ^so. to be nmt with. 
The soil is partly a;laterite clay, more 


or less altered, and partly a red 
coloured coarse grained sand, diaracter- 
istic of the eastern ranges of the 
Vindhya formation, large surfaces com- 
posed of which are to be found in the 
beds of the Dwarakeswar, Damodar, 
and Ajay rivers. Paddy and sugar- 
cane, the two characteristic crops of the 
Burdwan district, grow both in the 
laterite clay and the red sand though a 
soil formed of a mixture of the two is 
considered best for sugarcane. " The 
clay is very difficult to work, turning 
into a mass of most tenacious mud in 
the rainy season and being as hard as 
stone in the summer. This red clay 
contains rich stores of phosphorus and 
hydrated sesqui-oxide of iron. 

Greatly the larger part of the 
cultivated land consists of the low-lying 
tracts, separating the village sites from 
one another. This land is mostly clay. 
The diara lands are formed by the de- 
position of river silt in the beds and 
on the banks of rivers,- and. are most 
sought after by the cultivators. They 
are renovated every year during the 
rains by a deposit Of silt, and require 
no manures. They are the most suit- 
able for winter and spring crops, pulses, 
wheat, barley, oilseeds and vegetables. 

43. In Birbhum Metel is a clay soil 
retentive of moisture, which is best 
suited for growing winter paddy, sugar- 
cane, wheat, gram and kalai. Bntel 
(literally sticky) is a brownish clay 
which becomes very sticky when wet, 
and gets hard and cracks in long 
fissures on drying. It is a poor soil, 
capable of producing paddy only if 
manured, and will not grow rabi crops 
even with irrigation. Bagha-ei^tel (lite- 
rally, entel having the colour of a tiger) 
is a reddish soil, sticky and tenacious, 
which contains calcareous nodules. It 
becomes very hard when dry, and is 
reteattive of moisture for a longer 
perioi^ than any other soil. Like wtel, 
H is a poor soil capable of producihg 
paddy only if manured; Pali is a 
di^xMit of silt in the bed of a river or in 
areas subject to riverain inundation 
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and is loose, friable and yellowish in 
colour. It is a very rich soil, and is 
well suited for sugarcane, wheat, gram, 
potato, cabbage and other vegetables. 
Not much paddy is grown on poli, as it 
is generally reserved for more valuable 
crops. It will grow mbi crops even 
without irrigation, and provides an 
excellent earth for pottery. Rett or ret 
is generally “a synon^ for pali, but 
sometimes the term is reserved for a 
lighter variety of pali. It is a reddish, 
loose and friable alluvial soil. It does 
not grow rice and is best suited for 
vegetables, wheat, barley, etc. It is a 
moist soil which will grow robi crops 
without irrigation. 

Bindi is a sandy soil, which im- 
proves with continued cultivation. It is 
reddish, loose and friable, but not re- 
tentive of moisture, it is a poor soil 
capable of producing paddy, and will 
also grow rabi crops, if irrigated. Doansh 
is a mixture of clay and sand, form- 
ing a blackish, loose and friable soil, 
not very retentive of moisture. It is a 
rich soil, suitable for all sorts of crops — 
indeed, in some places doansh is held 
superior even to metel. For rabi crops, 
however, it requires irrigation. Bele is 
a whitish, loose and friable soil, not re- 
tentive of moisture. It is a poor soil 
suited only for paddy and vegetables, 
and will not grow rabi crops even with 
irrigation. Kankare (literally gravelly) 
is a reddish, loose and friable laterite 
soil containing ferruginous concretions. 
It is a poor soil, capable of growing 
bojra, maize, kurthi, peas, mania, and 
gondii. It will also grow rabi crops 
with irrigation, and the jack tree does 
very well in it. Bastu (literally, home- 
stead land) is largely used for rabi 
crops. It is a blackish friable rich soil, 
which is manured with cowdimg, 
ashes, and other refuse from the 
village. It is not retentive of moisture, 
but is well suited for paddy, sugarcane, 
wh^t, peas, linseed, til, tobacco, maize 
and bajra. 

44. In Bankura the soil consists, for 
the most part,' of sandy loam or a 


lateritic gravel. Generally speakin|(, 
the soil of the high lands (danga) is 
poor, but some varieties of early nee, 
as well as maize and rabi crops, are 
grown thwe. The soil of the low lands 
and valleys is generally fertile, as it is 
enriched by the detritus washed down 
from the higher levels. The soil in the 
Indas and Kotulpur thanas and in the 
north of the Sonamukhi thana is com- 
posed of recent .alluvium, and is loamy 
and clayey. 

45. In Midnapur, in its alluvial tract, 
a clay soil is known as entel or ethel, 
loam as doansh, dorash or doseta, and 
sandy loam as bele doansh. In the 
laterite tract the soils are mostly loam 
and sandy loam, having the same names 
as in the alluvial portion, but their 
colour is reddish brown, and they are 
inferior in fertility to the corresponding 
types of soil in the alluvial tract. 

Clay soil is subdivided into the 
following classes; (1) Ghara ethel, a 
very hard clay, the colour of which 
varies from blackish to yellowish. It is 
a poor soil requiring much manuring, 
and is used for walls of huts. (2) Nona 
ethel or Kush mati is found near the 
sea and the tidal rivers and khals. It 
is impregnated with salt, and is unfit 
for cultivation. Sticky and slippery 
during the rains, it gets very hard 
during the dry season, when it has a 
white coating over the surface (the salt 
forms the coating). (3) Banmati (some^ 
times also called pashu matt) is a soft 
soil of a reddish colour suitable for rice. 
(4) Dudhe ethel is a black soil used for 
making pottery. 

Pont mati is marshy land ; pali 
mati is river silt ; pank mati is ditch 
mud ; fchor mati is earth from near the 
ryot’s house where cowdung, ashes, and 
house-sweepings are deposit^. 

46. Except in thana Goghat, where 
the soil is comI)osed of the detritusuof 
the uplands, viz., broken laterite, 
kahkar, and older alluvium, the soil of 
Hooghly consists entirely of new ailii- 
vium. This alluvial deposit is S to TO 
feet thick and rests bn a Subsoil of 
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tenacious clay, varying in thickness 
fit>m 10 to 30 feet. The surface allu- 
vium, . whWe formed from the silt 
deposits of the Hooghly and its branch, 
the SarasWati, & of tough clay (entel) 
but that formed from the eilt of the 
Damc^r and its branches is light and 
poroiiiis. At places the Damodar, like 
the Qwarakeswar, has deposited a layer 
of saihd on the subsoil, e.g., at Magra 
and to thana Arambag. In the swamps, 
whidb receive the drainage of the vil- 
lages, the bottom is of sticky tough clay. 
The soil in the north of the district is 
partly a laterite clay and partly a red- 
coloured coarse-grained sand. 

47. The soil throughout the district of 
Howrah is alluvial and varies from sand 
in the river beds to sticky clay in the 
interior along the silted-up streams and 
mud in the swamps. Clayey and deep 
loamy soils prevail in the north, and 
lighter loams in the south, where the 
deposits are more recent. According 
to composition, the soil may be bele or 
sandy, entel or clayey, penko or muddy, 
dhasa or marshy and so forth. 

48. The soils of 24-Parganas belong to 
four main classes, viz., matial, or clayey 
soil, dorasa or doansh or loamy soil, 
balia or san^y soil and nono or saline 
soil. Matial is further subdivided into 
three varieties called kola matal, ranga 
matal and jhajhra matal. Kola matal 
is a stiff black clay of great natural 
fertility, on which all kinds of crops 
can be grown. Ranga matal is of red- 
dish colour ; it cracks in the dry season 
and sinks into holes in the rains. It is 
well suited for winter rice, and on higher 
levels can be used for the cultivation 
of jute and other hhadoi crops. Jhajhra 
matal, which is inferior to the other 
two varieties, is blackish in colour and 
easy to plough even when dry. 
Domra s<^ is a mhcture of clay and 
sa^ It is used for bhadoi and rabi 
cr^ and also suitable for sugarcane. 
The dihi lands or elevated lands sms- 
rounding village sites, corns under tUs 
totogory. Beii^ generally ' hig^y 
manured, they are devoted to. sugar* 


cane, tobacco, red pepper, and vege- 
tables. Balia is a common name for all 
^ soils in which the proportion of sand 
exceeds that of clay. Such soils are 
used for tobacco, potato, aui rice and 
mung. Nona is a wet, saline soil, which 
in ordinary years does not dry up 
enough to permit of cultivation. It is 
only when the rains are late that it 
dries up sufficiently for cultivation to 
be possible. 

The soils in the Sundarbans, where 
winter rice is practically the only 
crop, may be divided into the following 
four classes ; Matial, a clayey soil, 
whitish in colour, loose and light in 
composition. This soil is very suitable 
for the ‘ Patna ’ rice which is grown so 
largely in the Sundarbans. Next in 
quality comes loamy soil called haliara 
or dorasa. It is reddish in colour and 
will retain moisture longer than any 
other soil. Coarse paddy is grown on 
it, but not very profitably. Dhap or 
chttro is a soil ot a whitish colour, which 
lies at higher levels than the other 
classes. Consequently it is not covered 
with water and the salt is not washed 
out, unless there is heavy rain. In 
ordinary years, therefore, no crops can 
be grown on it, and it only bears ulu 
grass, used for thatching. Paddy can 
be grown on it when the salt is washed 
out by heavy rain, but the yield is 
usually small. Dhal is the lowest land 
of all and consequently flooded earlier 
than the others. Like ranga matal, it 
is reddish in colour, cracks when dry, 

' and is full of holes in the rains. If 
there is moderate or scanty rainfall, 
coarse paddy can be raised on it with 
profit, but if the rain is early and heavy, 
it is impossible to bring it under culti- 
vation. 

49. The soil varies but little all over 
the district of Nadia; except for the 
tract known as the Kalantar, and sonie 
portions of the Karimpur thana and 
Itoxtaghat subdivision, it is .almost 
universally a light sandy loam, possess- 
ii^ but little fertilising; power, and in- 
capable of retaining moisture. The 
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enrichment of the soil by periodic coat* 
ings of silt brought by floods no longer 
takes place. The only tract of any size 
which presents any marked differences 
from the general average is that known 
as the Kalantar. This tract commences 
in the Murshidabad district, comes into 
Nadia through the gap on the western 
boundary between the Bhagirathi and 
the Jalangi, and stretches through the 
district in a south-easterly direction. It 
is about 15 miles long and 8 miles 
broad. It is low-lying, and the surface 
soil has hardened into a comparatively 
stiff black clay, which, under favour- 
able conditions, produces a good crop 
of aman rice, but is too water-logged 
for any autumn crop, and is unsuitable 
for regular winter crops. 

50. The district of Murshidabad is 
divided into three tracts according to 
character of soil. The Bagri or north- 
eastern half of the district, east of the 
Bhagirathi, is low and subject to inun- 
dation, but the alluvial soil is very 
fertile. The principal crops are aus or 
early rice and jute, and when they are 
off the ground abundant cold-weather 
crops are raised. In the low lands to 
the southeast, over the second tract 
known as the Katantar, practically the 
only crop is aman or winter rice, wlych 
depends on floods for successful culti- 
vation. In the Rarh or western half of 
the district, west of the Bhagirathi, the 
land is generally high but intersected 
with numerous bits and old beds of 
rivers. Winter rice is the main staple 
grown on the hard clay of the Rarh, 
and the cold-weather crops are few, but 
sugarcane, mulberry, tobacco, potatoes, 
and various vegetables are also grown. 

Several kinds of soils are recog- 
nised. Mathal or methel is a clayey 
soil, which cracks in the hot weather, 
and is tenaciously muddy after rWn. 
There are various subdivisions accord- 
ing to colour, consistency, etc., e.g., 
henre .mathal is black and tenacious, 
bagh mathal is brown, and ranga mathal 
which is found on the west of tlie 
Bha^rathi is red with a tinge of yellow. 


The common name for loamy soil is 
doansh, of which several varieties ttfe 
recognised, such as pali (light brown), 
shampali (ash-coloured), doina (dark 
red), etc. These are all very fertile and 
produce all kinds of crops. Metebali is 
the name for a sandy loam : if it has a 
large percentage of sand, it is called 
doma bali. Bali or bele is a sandy soil 
found on the banks or in the beds of 
rivers. It is \mprofitable till a clayey 
silt has 'been (ftposited, when it bears 
a high value, and is chiefly used for 
vegetables. 

51. The southern portion of the 
district of Malda which receives the 
Ganges silt, is the most* fertile, and next 
in order comes the northern portion of 
the district, both these areas being 
largely double-cropped. The least 
fertile lands are the higher portions of 
the Barind, and the poor soil of the duba 
(Bamangola and Habibpur) and tol. 

Common soils of the later allu- 
vium are clay with a small admixture 
of sand called matiyal or matal : darash 
or doasla, a mixture of matal and sand, 
and as its name implies, suitable for 
growing two crops : the mixture of 
Ganges mud and fine sand known as 
mashina : chama or jhenjhar, sandy soil 
with a somewhat hard crust, only suit- 
able for occasional cropping. Bosta and 
rangamati are the names of the clay 
soils of the Barind which are blackish 
and red, respectively. 

52. -dn the north-eastern portion of the 
district of West Dinajpur the soil is 
light ash-coloured sandy loam changing 
gradually as one proceeds south to a 
stiff clay of similar c 9 lour. The 
former goes by the name of poli, is very 
retentive of moisture and is capable of 
producing two crops ; the latter is 
known as Khiyar and ordinarily bears 
but a single crop. In the southern or 
Khiyar area isolated patches of jihe 
lighter soil are to be found here md 
there, espedally on both sides of stnne 
of the larger rivers Uke : the Atrai. 
This indicates that this sandy loam liad 
its origin in the sand and sUt deposited 
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by the rivers when they overflowed 
their banks. This is har^y true pali, 
but is rather soil in a transition stage 
with a larger proportion of sand in its 
composition than the older pali. Chora 
or halia, as it is sometimes called, is 
perhaps a better xuune for it. Now- 
a-days the beds of most of the rivers are 
deep and wide and the deposit of sand 
or silt by floods is no longer a factor to 
be reckoned with seriously over the 
greater part of the district. In the 
extreme south of the district the Barind 
makes its appearance. The higher 
ground in this tract is generally barren 
and little attempt is made to cultivate 
it. The low ground is a stiff clay of 
reddish colour and is excellent winter 
rice land, though, like the Khiyar area, 
it does not lend itself to the cultivation 
of any other crop. 

53. The greater” part of Jalpaiguri is 
covered with alluvium ranging from 
pure sand to clay. Over most of the 
district the soil is a sandy loam, but in 
the basin between the Tista and Jal- 
dhaka rivers it is hard, black, and 
clayey ; excellent bricks and earthen- 
ware can be made in this part of the 
country and the land furnishes good 
pasture and fine crops of tobacco. In 
the uplands of the north of the Duars 
the soil is a ferruginous clay and is 
particularly well suited to the growth 
of the tea plant. The Western Duars 
contains numerous old river beds which 
have been deserted by the streams 
which used to flow along them ; near 
the hills they are strewn with stones 
and boulders, lower down they contain 
gravel and, in the plains, sand. These 
deserted river beds are unprofitable 
wastes, of little use to anyone. 

54. In Darjeeling the soil in the terai 
is composed of alluvium, a light sandy 
loam being the most common. There 
are also considerable tracts of sandy or 
gravelly soils, unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion. In the hills, cultivators recognise 
only three kinds of soil, white, red, and 
blade. Of these, the black soil is the 
richest, the white the poorest, the red 


soil occupying an intermediate position, 
requiring heavy manuring to give as 
good an outtvun as the black. This last 
is often found among large rocks and 
is suitable for dry crops (.Sukhakhet) 
such as maize and mama (kodo) owing 
to the rich vegetable mould it contains. 
The fertility of the soil depends much 
on the geological formation of the 
underlying rocks from which the soil is 
derived. The greater portion of the 
hill area lies on Darjeeling gneiss which 
most commonly gives a stiff reddish 
loam but may also produce almost pure 
sand or a stiff red clay. Generally 
soils throughout the district are deficient 
in lime. 

55. The soil of Cooch Behar is of 
alluvial formation and has a large 
admixture of sand. The greater por- 
tion of it is a light loam that can re- 
tain moisture and easily give it out, 
and does not become water-logged. 
When dry it does not cake up, but 
yields to light pressure, and easily gets 
dissolved. Ploughing is thus not £fli- 
cult. The surface soil, which contains 
the fine loam, is not ordinarily more 
than two feet deep, often much less, 
and contains underneath fine sand, 
about a foot or two thick, beneath 
which is found coarse sand. Clay 
sands form but a small proportion, and 
except in some Taluks on the banks 
of the Karatoya, good and stiff clay 
cannot be found in any part of the 
district. By far the greater part of the 
soil is of various shades of a^ colour. 
In the north-eastern part of the 
country bordering on the Eastern 
Duars of the Goalpara district, a black 
loam is found far surpassing all other 
soils in richness. The portion of the 
cormtry east of the Kaljani possesses 
the richest soil. Next come the tract 
tetween the Jaldhaka and the Tista 
and several detached areas west of the 
latter, such as Taluks Hemkrunari 
and Samilabas. The western part of 
the district known as Qiid Teldhar, situ- 
ated in Pargana Boda In the district 
of Jalpaiguri, Isring between the old 
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channel of the Tista, west of Haldibari. 
and Karatoya, has more clay than 
sand, and the soil here is harder than 
in other parts of the district. Pargana 
Mathabhanga, although more sandy 
than Gird Teldhar, has less sand 
than Mekliganj. The proportion of 
sand in the soil of Pargana Cooch 
Behar is larger than in Mathabhanga 
and the soil of Dinhata resembles the 
soil of Gird Teldhar more than the soil 
of any other part of the district, Tufan- 
ganj mostly resembles Cooch Behar, 
but its soil is less sandy. 

High lands, or dangas, in Cooch 
Behar are generally more sandy than 
the low lands and less fertile. When 
properly manured they yield rich 
crops of tobacco, sugarcane, betelnut 
and bamboo. The low lands around 


bits and marshes, although rich, are 
little employed. They grow small 
quantities of boro, locally called boa, 
paddy. The soil intermediate between 
the high and the low is generally the 
richest, is of a dull ash colour, and 
grows jute and paddy. It is a loam of 
a high order, and can raise two crops 
in the year. 

Except for sandy chars the land 
everywhere is fertile and does not show 
appreciable signs of exhaustion. 

56. No reliable survey of the soils of 
Sikkim exists, but cultivation generally, 
follows the pattern of Darjeeling dis> 
trict. 

57. The following presents in a 
tabular form in their vernacular names 
the principal soils in the State and their 
distribution in the districts. 


STATEMENT OJt 


Vemacalar names of principal strfis in West Bensal 


Diftriot 

Heavy clay 

Clay 

Clayey loam 

Loam 

Sandy loam 

Sand 

BnrdwaD 

— 

Entel or Metel 

— 

Doansh 

— 

Bele» or Bele 
Mat! 

Birbhum 

. Bagha Entel 

Entel or Metel 

Bele Metel 

Doansh 

— 

Bele* or Bele 
Mati 

Bankura 


Entel or Metel 

Metel Doansh 

Doansh 

Bele Doansh 

Bele* or Bele 
Mati 

Midnapur . 

. Ghara Entel 

Entel or Metel 


Doansh or 
Doansla 

Bele Doansh 

Bele* or Bele 
Mati 

Hooghly 


Entel or Metel 

Entel Doansh 

Doansh 

Bele Doansh 

Bele* or B^ 
Mati 

Howrah 


Entel or Metel 


Doansh 

— 

Bele* or Bele 
Mati 

24-Pargaiia8 


Entel or Motel 


Doansh 

— 

Bele* or Bele 
Mati 

Nadia 

. Entel 

Metal 

— 

Doansh 

Bele Doansh 

Bele 

Murshidabad 

— 

Metal 

— 

Doansh 


Bele 

Malda 

. Jhen-Jhar 
Rangamati 
(Bi^d) 
Barind 

Matial or 
Matal 

Matal Doansh 

Doansh 

— 

Bele 

Weet Dinajpnr 

Khiyar 

— 

Pali 

Bele Doansh 

Ohora or Balia 

Jalpaiguri . 

. Hard black 

Fermginoue 

— 

— 

Sandy loam 

Sandy rooky 

Darjeeling . 

clay 

clay 

8ukoakhot 

— 

Fanikhet 

Sandy loam 

Sand So gravel 


CUmate, Temperature and Rainfall 

58. The following account of the 
climatological characteristics of the 
area in its three natural divisions, 
Sikkim, West Bengal Plain and Hima- 
layan West Bengal, is published by 


courtesy of the Director General of 
Meteorology, Poona. 

Sikkim 

59. Sikkim is a small State in the 
Eastern Himalayas, bounded on the north 
and east by Tibet, on the southeast^ 
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by Bhutan, on the south by the 
Darjeeling district of West Bengal and 
on the west by Nepal. The whole divi- 
sion is situated at a considerable eleva- 
tion within the Himalayan mountain 
zone, the ranges that bound it on three 
sides forming a kind of horseshoe; Sikkim 
has been described as the catchment 
area of the headwaters of the Tista river. 
The altitudes vary from about 5,700 ft. 
at Gangtok to about 12,300 ft. at 
Gnatong, and the climatic conditions 
naturally vary from place to place. 

At Gangtok, the mean maximum 
temperature varies from 58“ F. in 
January to 74* F. in July and August 
whereas at Gnatong the mean maxi- 
mum temperature in January is only 
37“ F. and that in July 56“ F. Similarly 
the mean minimum temperature ranges 
between 36“ F. in January and 59" F. in 
July at Gangtok and 17“ F. in January 
and 42“ F. in July at Gnatong. 


The annual rainfall at Lachung is 
64" whereas at Gangtok it is 137" and 
at Gnatong 170". In Lachung the aver- 
age monthly rainfall varies between 
5" and 10" in all the months from 
March to September, with two maxi- 
ma, one in April when the average fall 
amounts to 6" and the other in July 
when it is 10". In Gangtok and 
Gnatong, the distribution of rainfall is 
not so uniform, and a good. amount of 
the rainfall occurs during the period 
June to September. December and 
January are the driest months of the 
year. Heavy falls are much more 
frequent at Gangtok and Gnatong than 
at Lachung. The atmosphere is very 
humid throughout the year at 
Gangtok and to a lesser extent at 
Gnatong. 

60. Climatological data of Gangtok 
and Gnatong and rainfall data of 
Lachung are given below: — 


STATEMENT 0.3 

Meteoroloslcal table comiiiled from 20 to 27 years* observations between 1894 and 1920 

Station Gangtok. Lat. 27° 20' N. Long. 88° 37' E. Height above mean 
sea level 5,760 feet. Approx. 


Month 


January 

February 

Haroh . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . 

September 

Ootober 

MoTMuber 

December 

M 

T 

B 

N 


Bela- Vap. 

Air Temperature tive our 



r ■ 

Moan 

8 

hrs. 

- -> 

Mean Daily 

A 

Extreme 



humi- 

dity 

PrcB- 

aurc 

1 



Cloud 


Dry 

Max. 

Min. ' 

Max. 

\ r 

Min. 

Mean 8 hra. 

1 


Bulb 











®F. 

‘’P. 

°F. 

% 

mbs. 



45-6 

58-3 

36'4 

71 

17 

80 

8-3 

2-6 


47-0 

590 

37 7 

76 

18 

81 

90 

2-9 


. 53-7 

66-1 

44-2 

84 

23 

75 

10-6 

2-0 


69-3 

69-9 

49-6 

82 

30 

76 

131 

2-2 


630 

72-4 

63-3 

82 

34 

83 

16“ 1 

3-2 


66-7 

73-7 

57-6 

83 

40 

90 

19-3 

6-7 


66-6 

74'3 

58-9 

87 

43 

92 

20-4 

6-3 


. 66-6 

74-3 

68-6 

86 

41 

92 

20-3 

6-5 


64-9 

73-8 

56-8 

81 

35 

01 

101 

6-0 


6M 

70-9 

51-7 

83 

32 

85 

16-6 

2-8 


64-7 

651 

44-2 

79 

27 

79 

11-6 

2-1 


47*7 

60-2 

36-1 

72 

19 

78 

8-8 

1-8 


A8-0 

68-2 

48-7 

•• 

•• 

83 

14-3 

3-5 



• * 

• • 

87 

in 

;; 

» » 



23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

^3 

20 

M 

s Means 

T^Totala 

Extreme value 





N asNumber of years of obMrvations 
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STATEMENT O concld. 


Muntrh 


January 

February 

March • 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August . 

September 

October 

November 

Dooember 

M 

T 

E 

N 




Kain 

A 



Wind 

- - ^ - 

Mean 

Moan num- 

Maxi- ' 

Total 

Total 

r ' 

Mean 

monthly 

ber of 

mum 

in 

in 

Velo- 

total 

days 

in 24 

rainiest 

driest 

city 

in 

miles 

per 

hour 

m 


hours 

month 

m 

month 

007 

2*9 

0*90 

2’6:i 

0*06 

M 

2-74 

5*8 

3*04 

10*48 

0*10 

1*7 

0-02 

8*5 

5*20 

10-60 

0 

1*9 

11*29 

15*0 

3*75 

20*64 

1*37 

2*1 

17*00 

19*9 

6*95 

33*88 

10*06 

1*8 

21*75 

22*9 

4*78 

31*35 

9*80 

1*4 

2.'3*71 

27*6 

3*75 

31*63 

17*10 

M 

23*53 

27*3 

4*09 

30*97 

16*91 

1*1 

10*11 

21*3 

5*40 

32*61 

10*69 

0*9 

5*79 

8*7 

403 

11*90 

0*76 

1*4 

1*80 

3-6 

4*47 

716 

U 

1*2 

1*00 

2*0 

2*46 

6*45 

0 

1*2 


. . 

, . 

. . 


1*4 

136*07 

165*5 

. . 

. , 



. , 


6*95 

163*62 

nsoo 


22 

22 

27 

22 

22 

21 


Means Totals Extreme value 

N=Number of years ol’olworvations 


STATEMENT 0.4 


Meteorological table compiled from 5 to 11 years* observations between 1910 and 1920 

Station Gnatong. Lat. 27'' 15' N. Approx. Long. 88“ 50' E. Approx. 
Height above mean sea level 12,300 feet, B. D. Approx. 










Air Temperature 


KeJa- 

Vap- 











....A.-.. 


— - ■■ . 

tivo 

our 








Mean 

* Mean Daily 

Extreme 

humi- 

Pres- 

Month 







8 





dity 

sure 








hrs. 














JL 

A, 


. _ , JL 



\ 








Dry 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min’ 

^ — — ■ 

Mean 8 hrs 








bulb. 














"F. 

'’F. 

‘'F, 

"F. 

^F. 

% 

mbs. 

January 







28*4 

37*5 

16*5 

61 

—5 

66 

3*4 

February 







29*0 

36*8 

15*7 

57 

0 

75 

3*8 

March . 







34*3 

41*6 

21*8 

69 

6 

72 

4*9 

April 







41*0 

49*2 

29*0 

90 

15 

77 

7*0 

May 







44*4 

52*1 

34*9 

02 

23 

85 

8*5 

Juno 







48*2 

54*9 

39*8 

66 

29 

85 

9*9 

July 







500 

56*2 

42*1 

63 

35 

88 

10*7 

August . 







49*2 

55*5 

41*7 

65 

34 

91 

10*8 

September 







48*8 

55*0 

39*5 

78 

31 

85 

0*5 

October 







41*3 

501 

30*2 

65 

14 

75 

6*0 

November 







35*5 

42*9 

22*1 

07 

5 

67 

4-6 

Dooember 







28*7 

36*7 

17*7 

40 

5 

72 

3*8 

M 

T 

• 






39*9 

47*4 

29*3 

•* 

•• 

78 

7*0 

E 

t 






. . 

, , 

, , 

92 

—6 



N 

• 






5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

*5 

*5 


M=s: Means Totals EscExtroma value 
N ss Number of years of observations 
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STATEMENT 0.4— concld. 

Rain Wind 









Mean 

Mean num- 

Maxi- 

ToUl 

Total 

Mean 








monthly 

ber of 

mum- 

in 

in 

Velo- 








total 

days 

in 24 

rainiest 

driest 

city 

Month 









hours 

month 

month 

in 













miles 













per 













hour 








0 

0 

0 

0 

¥ 


January 







230 

3-0 

3-30 

9-25 

0-06 


February 







7-92 

9-6 

6-60 

24-65 

2-12 


March • 







8-52 

11-8 

3-80 

13-10 

2-42 


April 







11*82 

18-2 

3-50 

19-24 

6-97 


May 







17-63 

24-1 

3-02 

32-85 

8-24 


Juno 







29-60 

26-4 

8-30 

42-71 

14-27 


July . 







37-00 

29-2 

4-53 

48-94 

24-47 


August . 







28-62 

27-5 

5-94 

45-30 

20-33 


Septt*mber 







16-53 

23-6 

2-67 

20-95 

10-07 


October 







4-63 

10-5 

2-28 

13-53 

0-52 


November 







4-07 

2-6 

5-27 

13-40 

0 


Dooemlicr 







0-92 

2-5 

1-26 

4-03 

0 


M 







, . 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 


T 







170-06 

189-0 

, , 

. , 

, , 


K 







, , 


8-30 

200-29 

146-78 


N 







11 

11 

11 

11 

11 



MscMoans Totals R— Extreme value 

N sNumbor of years of observations 


STATEMENT 0.5 

Average rainfall (In Inches) In Lachung, Sikkim 
Based on data up to the end of 1940 


ISt>ati(m 

Annual 

Jan. 

Feb. Mar. Apr. 

May 

June 

Lachung • 

64-35 

0-80 

2-69 5-02 6-03 

6-25 

10-06 

Station 

July 

August 

September October 

November 

December 

Lachung • 

10-41 

9-32 

7-60 3-89 

1-56 

0*63 

Himalayan West Bengal Division 


of Jalpaiguri where the Sinchula hills 


61. This division includes the three 
districts, Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and 
Cooch fiehar. The area has a net-work 
of about twenty rain-recording stations 
and four meteorological observatories, 
Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Cooch Behar and 
Kalimpong. Cooch Behar and Jalpai- 
guri districts consist mostly of low-lying 
plain country except for the northeast 


rise abruptly to a height of from 4,0Q0 ft. 
to 6,000 ft. Darjeeling, however, consists 
of two distinct tracts, the ridges and 
the deep valleys of the lower Himalayas 
and the level country at their base. 
The elevation of the latter is only about 
300 ft. above sea level and the moun- 
tains tower abruptly from the plains in 
spurs reaching 6,000 to 10,000 ft., many 
of them densely clothed with forests up 
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to their summits. In a country of such 
varying topography, the climate also 
varies from place to place. In the Jal- 
paiguri district itself, the mean annual 
rainfall varies from 210" at Buxa to 
129" at Jalpaiguri and 95" at Debiganj. 
In the Darjeeling district, Kalimpong 
gets about 86" of rain whereas Darjeel- 
ing receives 126" and Kurseong 159". 
The average annual rainfall of the 
Cooch Behar district, which is less hilly 
and thereby more uniform, is 145". On 
account of the great differences in 
elevation, the temperature conditions 
also vary widely from place to place. 

62. In January the mean maximum 
temperature is 74' F. at Jalpaiguri, 
59' F. at Kalimpong and 47' F. at 
Darjeeling. The mean minimum tem- 
perature in the month is 50' F. at 
Jalpaiguri, 46' F. at Kalimpong and 
35' F. at Darjeeling. In Jalpaiguri, 
temperature has not fallen so far below 
the freezing point, whereas in Kalim- 
pong minimum temperature approach- 
ing or even slightly below freezing 
point has been experienced. In Dar- 
jeeling, however, temperatures below 
freezing point are experienced every 


year and in certain years many degrees 
of frost occur. 

63. In summer Darjeeling is delight- 
fully cool, the mean maximum during 
the hottest months being about 66' F. 
and the mean minimum 58' F. whereas 
for Jalpaiguri the corresponding figures 
are 89' F. and 77’ F. Thunderstorms 
are frequent during the period April 
to September at Jalpaiguri and in 
March to June in Darjeeling. 

64. Most of the rainfall in these 
areas occurs during the monsoon season 
June to September with appreciable 
amounts in May and October as well. 
The rainfall in the remaining months 
is small. On occasions, in association 
with severe cyclonic storms from the 
Bay of Bengal moving towards this 
division, very heavy rain occurs causing 
extensive flooding and damage to pro- 
perty and loss of life. There have been 
occasions when, in association with such 
storms, as much as 19" of rain has 
occurred in 24 hours at Darjeeling and 
15" at Jalpaiguri. 

65. Climatological data of Jalpaiguri 
and Darjeeling and rainfall of select 
stations are given below : — 


STATEMENT 0.6 

Average rainfall (in inches) ia Himalayan West Bengal 

Based on data up to the end of 1940 







Annual 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

Siiiguri 





13715 

0-42 

0-60 

1-20 

3-50 

11-43 

27-61 

KaUiupong . 





86'20 

0-41 

1-13 

Ml 

2-73 

6-27 

14-55 

Kurseong 





159-20 

0-68 

1-00 

1-01 

3*04 

11-61 

31*76 

Dobiganj 





04-54 

0-36 

0-71 

0-93 

3-25 

10-25 

21*84 

Buxa 





210-48 

O'Ol 

1-29 

2-73 

8-17 

19-54 

42*18 

Cooch Ih^har 





145-07 

0-26 

0*81 

1-64 

5*65 

16-77 

33*79 

Mekliganj 





11007 

0-28 

0-74 

1-33 

3-66 

11-77 

26-76 






July 

August 

September October 

November 

Decem- 

ber 

Siiignri 

. 




33-84 

28-76 

22-88 


5-80 

0*77 

0*17 

Kalimpong . 

. 




22-76 

10-88 

11-32 


5-01 

0-71 

0-32 

Kurseong 

. 




42-61 

34-41 

24-61 


5-97 

0-67 

0*34 

Debiganj 

. 




20-62 

16-58 

15*25 


4-29 

0-36 

0*10 

Buxa 





40-17 

43-69 

31*07 


10-07 

1*14 

0*62 

Cooch Behar 





30-07 

23-74 

23-52 


7*31 

0*45 

0-16 

Mekliganj 





25-56 

22-41 

18-45 


5-61 

0-38 

0*12 



HIMALAYAN WEST BENGAL DIVISION 

STATEMENT 0.7 

CUimatoli^ca] table of Jalpalguri 

Station Jalpaiguri. Lat. 26" 32' N. Long. 88* 43' E. Height above M. S. L. 271 feet. 
Based on observations from 1886 to 1940 

Pressure Air Temperature 


Mean of Moan of 








Mean 






High- 
est in 

Low- 

Month 






at 

Moan 

Moan 




est in 







station 

dry 

wet 


Daily 

Daily 

the 

the 







level 

bulb 

bulb 


max. 

min. 

month 

month 







mb. 

®F. 

®F. 


^P. 

oy 

oy 

“F. 

January 





1 

1007-8 

50 b 

64-3 


74-4 

600 

78-1 

46-4 






II 

1004 0 

68-6 

60-6 






February 





I 

1005-6 

69-8 

670 


76-9 

53-8 

83-1 

46-0 






II 

1001-8 

72-4 

61*9 



. . 



March , 





I 

1002-3 

08-3 

630 


86-2 

60-3 

92-7 

62-0 






11 

907-8 

80-9 

66-3 



. . 



April • 





I 

990-6 

76-7 

69-6 


89-6 

68-1 

96-6 

60-5 





H 

994-6 

88-6 

71-7 






May 





I 

997-1 

78-6 

74-6 


89-6 

72-6 

96-b 

66-6 





II 

992-7 

84-9 

76-2 


, . 



, . 

Juno 





I 

092-8 

80-1 

77-7 


88-6 

76-7 

04-4 

71-0 






H 

989-5 

84-9 

79-6 






July . 





I 

992-1 

81-0 

790 


88-6 

77-3 

94*3 

74-8 






11 

989-1 

84-6 

79-9 



, , 

. . 

. . 

August . 





I 

993-7 

80-9 

78-7 


88-8 

77-3 

94-0 

73-9 






II 

990-6 

84-0 

79-9 






September 





I 

997-6 

79-8 

77-6 


88- i 

75-9 

93-4 

72*1 






11 

994-1 

83-7 

78-7 


. , 




October 





I 

1002-6 

76-8 

72-9 


86-7 

70-3 

91-2 

63-6 






11 

998-9 

81-7 

74-7 






November 





I 

1006-3 

67-3 

64-1 


82-0 

00-3 

86-9 

65-6 






11 

1002-6 

74-8 

67-6 


• » 




December 





I 

1008-1 

68-7 

56-6 


76-7 

63-2 

78-9 

48.0 






II 

1004-6 

69-5 

62-4 



. . 


. . 

Annual Total or Mean 

• 


I 

1000-5 

71-8 

68-8 


84-6 

66-2 

98-1 

44-6 

No. of Years 





ir 

906-7 

800 

71-4 


. . 

. . 


. . 

• 

. 



I 

50 

60 

60 


60 

60 

50 

60 






II 

« • 

6 

6 




, , 









Air Temperature 



Humidity Cloud Amount 




















t 





r 

1 r' ' 









Extreme 



Rola- 

Vb- 


Month 








JL. 



tive 

pour All 

Low 

















High- 

Date 

Lowest 

Date 

Humi- 

pres- clouds clo- 







est 

and 

recor 


and 

dity 

sure 

uds 







reoortled 

year 

ded 

year 

% 

mb. 


January 






°F. 

oy 




Tenths of sky 



• 


I 

84 

3 1931 

41 

14 

1937 

89 

13-7 1-7 0-6 






II 






67 

13-4 1-8 0-9 

February 


• 



I 

88 

28 1931 

36 

3 

1906 

83 

14-5 2-1 2-2 






II 






63 

14-0 3-3 2*3 

Mareh 





I 

97 

29 1931 

46 

1 

1906 

73 

17-0 1-9 1*4 






11 






40 

13-9 2-1 1-4 

April 





f 

104 

1 1 1932 

61 

2 

1006 

73 

22-0 3-3 1-7 






II 






42 

18-6 2-0 0-9 

May 





I 

103 

9 1899 

61 

1 

1910 

82 

27-1 4*8 6-0 

Juno 





II 






66 

26-7 4*3 3*4 


a 



I 

99 

2 1927 

67 

1 

1900 

89 

30-7 6-0 6-4 

July 





11 



. , 



78 

31-6 6-4 4-0 


• 



I 


31 1983 

72 

9 

1933 

91 

32-4 6-6 6-8 






11 






80 

32-6 6-2 6-1 

August . 





I 

99 

9 1933 

70 

26 

1918 

90 

32-4 6-2 5-0 

September 





IT 






80 

32-3 6*8 4*0 





I 

97 

10 1933 

70 

17 

1920 

90 

30-9 6-6 4-8 






IT 






79 

31-0 6-7 4-0 

October 





I 

96 

1 1926 

60 

31 

1933 

86 

26-1 2-9 t-8 






IT 






71 

25-9 3-0 2-0 

November 





I 

90 

2 1932 

49 

26 

1914 

83 

18-9 1-4 0-9 

l>eeembor 





II 






67 

19-7 2-1 1-5 





1 

84 

1 1931 

42 

18 

1918 

87 

14-6 1-2 0-3 






11 



. . 



66 

1 6-0 2-2 1-3 

Annual Total or 

t 


I 



ST 


, , 


~ssi jpg rt 

No. of Yoiuni 





U 


. . 

. . 



65 

23-0 2-6 



d 


1 

60 

.i 

60 


. . 

50 

60 60 

5 





n 


... 

. . 


. . 

5 

6 6 

5 


IfafM ngiUM t MKt n f a tbit mi 4 other meieorolofteal tables refot to the hirst and seeond fortalghts of the montli. 
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HIMALAYAN WEST BENGAL DIVISION 


STATEMENT 0.7— contd. 

KalnfaU 






Mean 
month, 
ly total 

Moan 

Total 

Total 

Heavi- 

Date 

and 

year 

Mean 





No. of 

in wett- 

in driest 

est fall in 

wind 

Month 




rainy 

days 

est month 
with year 

month 
with year 

24 hours 

speed 





in. 


in. 

in. 

in. 



m.p.h. 

January 


. 

. I 

0-31 

0-7 

2-07 

0 

1-40 

31 

1889 

0-9 



11 

. . 

. . 

1922 

, , 

. , 



• • 

February 



I 

0-67 

1-4 

3-97 

0 

2-83 

18 

1914 

13 



JI 

, . 

, , 

1034 

, , 

, . 



• . 

March . 



I 

1-27 

2-3 

6-33 

0 

2-70 

7 

1926 

1-8 




II 


, . 

1912 


, , 



. • 

April 



I 


6-6 

10-47 

0 

4-90 

28 

1911 

2-4 



II 

, . 

, , 

1911 


, , 



• » 

May 



I 

11-82 

13-1 

32-02 

4-02 

6-34 

31 

1938 

2-6 



II 

, . 

, . 

1802 

1020 

, , 



, , 

June 



1 

2r>»4 

191 

47-60 

4-64 

9-26 

28 

1903 

2-1 




II 


, . 

1938 

1896 




, , 

July 



I 

32-22 

22-3 

57-31 

11-46 

16-37 

8 

1892 

2-0 



11 



1026 

1930 

, , 



• • 

August . 



I 

25-27 

20-4 

51 91 

4-60 

8-66 

22 

1901 

1-7 



11 


, , 

1906 

1896 

. , 



• , 

September 



1 

21-22 

)«-4 

62-17 

5-94 

13-69 

13 

1886 

1-6 



11 

. . 

, , 

1902 

1901 

, , 



• • 

October 



. 1 

5-66 

6-5 

21-10 

0-18 

9-62 

1 

HK)9 

1-2 




II 


, , 

1920 

1936 





November 



I 

0-49 

0-8 

5-81 

0 

3-65 

8 

1924 

1-0 




11 


, , 

1932 


, . 



• • 

December 



. I 

0-17 

0-4 

2-27 

0 

2-12 

25 

1932 

0-8 




II 

. . 

. . 

1932 

. . 

• . 



■ . 

Annual Total or Mean 

1 

128-63 

107-9 

168*99 

67-70 

15-37 


, . 

1-6 




11 

. . 


1938 

1891 

. . 


. . 

. > 

No. of Years 


, , 

I 

65 

55 

55 

55 

55 



48 




II 

. • 

, . 

. . 

. , 

, . 


. , 

. . 


Weather Phenomena* 


No. of dayA with 





4 











Procipi- 






Month 




tatioii 

Thunder 

Hail 

Dust. 

Squall 

Fog 





-01' 



storm 







or more 






January 

, 

, 

I 

1-0 ' 

0-5 

0 

0 

0 

1*6 




11 

, , 

, , 



, , 


February 



1 

4 

0-9 

0 

0 

0 

2 




II 

. , 

, . 




, , 

March . 



I 

3 

2 

0 

0-2 

0 

0-1 




11 



, . 




April 



I 

7 

7 

0-2 

0-6 

0 

1-0 




II 

, , 

, , 

, . 




May 



1 

17 

9 

0-6 

0-7 

6-1 

0 




II 






. . 

J line 



I 

24 

0 

0 

0-1 

0 

0 




11 



, , 




July . 



I 

11 

26 

8 

0 

6 

6 

0 

August . 


• 

I 

25 

8 ’ 

6 

6’ 

6’ 

0 ’ 




TI 




. , 



September 



1 

21” 

8 * 

6’ 

0 

0 

0 




11 

. . 

, . 

, , 

, , 


, , 

October 



1 

5 

1-2 

0 

0 

0 

0-1 




11 







November 



1 

0-7 

0-2 

0 

0 

6‘ 

0-2 




11 







Dooember 



I 

0-3 

0-2 

0 

0’ 

0' 

0*6 




11 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Annual Total or Mean 

f 

I 

183 

54 

0-8 

1*6 

0-1 

6 




11 


. . 


• • 

# e 


No. of Years - 

, , 


I 

10 

10 

10 

lb 

10 

10 




II 

, * 

^ _ 






• Frequencies 

above 2*0 

are given 

only in whole 

numbers. 
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HIMALAYAN WEST BENGAL DIVISION 


STATEMENT 0,7— contd. 

Wind 




f 













^ 

Month 



No. ot days with wind force 

jL. 


Percentage No. of days of wind from 






r 



— ^ 













8 or more 

4-7 

1-3 

0 

N 

NE 

E 

SB 

S 

sw 

W 

NW 

Calm 

January • 


1 

0 

0 

24 

7 

9 

7 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

7 

70 


11 

0 

0 

8 

23 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

8 

11 

2 

74 

February 


I 

0 

0 

20 

8 

9 

7 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

6 

66 


II 

0 

0 

15 

13 

3 

4 

9 

4 

4 

8 

18 

3 

47 

March . 


I 

0 

1 

25 

5 

6 

10 

14 

6 

1 

1 

2 

6 

56 



11 

0 

1 

22 

8 

5 

15 

14 

3 

3 

9 

22 

2 

27 

April 


I 

0 

4 

25 

1 

3 

14 

26 

18 

3 

0 

1 

1 

36 


II 

0 

1 

25 

4 

9 

24 

23 

4 

2 

2 

16 

7 

13 

May 


I 

0 

3 

27 

1 

4 

12 

21 

14 

4 

1 

0 

2 

43 


II 

0 

2 

26 

3 

3 

14 

42 

16 

11 

1 

2 

3 

9 ' 

June 


I 

0 

1 

27 

2 

4 

12 

15 

12 

4 

1 

0 

0 

53 



U 

0 

0 

28 

2 

6 

19 

27 

20 

17 

2 

1 

2 

6 

July 


1 

0 

1 

29 

1 

2 

13 

13 

9 

3 

1 

0 

1 

67 


11 

0 

1 

27 

3 

5 

20 

27 

21 

9 

3 

4 

1 

11 

August . 


I 

0 

1 

27 

3 

3 

13 

10 

11 

2 

2 

0 

0 

58 


11 

0 

1 

27 

3 

5 

17 

19 

20 

16 

6 

4 

4 

10 

September 


1 

0 

1 

25 

4 

4 

11 

9 

9 

2 

1 

1 

3 

60 


II 

0 

0 

22 

8 

5 

11 

21 

11 

10 

6 

6 

3 

27 

October 


I 

0 

0 

27 

4 

8 

12 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

63 



II 

0 

0 

11 

20 

1 

3 

9 

6 

8 

1 

5 

4 

64 

November 


I 

0 

0 

27 

3 

12 

8 

4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

9 

63 



IT 

0 

0 

5 

25 

3 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

4 

2 

83 

December 


I 

0 

0 

22 

9 

11 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

68 



II 

0 

0 

7 

24 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

2 

77 

Annual Total or 


I 

0 

12 

305 

48 

6 

11 

11 

7 

2 

1 

1 

4 

58 

Mean 


11 

0 

6 

223 

136 

4 

11 

16 

9 

7 

4 

8 

3 

37 




t. 




t a 
























— -- 

No. of Years • 


I 



5 






20 







11 



5 






5 






Cloud 


No. of days with cloud No. of days with low cloud 

Month amount (AJl clouds) amount 


0 

T-3 

4-6 

7-9 

^ — 

10 over- 0 

T-3 4-6 7-9 

10 Fog 





oast 


10 


January 

a 

. I 

16 

9 

2 

2 

2 

26 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 


II 

8 

18 

3 

2 

0 

17 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

February 

• 

. I 

7 

10 

3 

6 

2 

15 

5 

3 

4 

1 

0 


II 

4 

15 

3 

6 

0 

10 

11 

4 

3 

0 

0 

March . 


I 

16 

8 

3 

3 

1 

23 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 



II 

12 

12 

3 

3 

I 

18 

8 

2 

2 

1 

0 

April • 


I 

13 

8 

3 

5 

1 

20 

5 

2 

3 

0 

0 


II 

.11 

13 

4 

2 

0 

17 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

May . 


. I 

2 

9 

4 

12 

4 

5 

9 

4 

10 

3 

0 


II 

1 

14 

9 

6 

1 

6 

16 

6 

4 

1 

0 

June 


I 

0 

5 

6 

12 

7 

4 

5 

4 

10 

7 

0 



II 

0 

7 

14 

8 

1 

3 

12 

9 

4 

2 

0 

July 


. I 

0 

2 

6 

15 

8 

4 

3 

4 

13 

7 

0 


II 

. 0 

3 

13 

14 

1 

1 

10 

9 

10 

1 

0 

August . 


I 

• 0 

4 

9 

13 

5 

8 

4 

6 

9 

4 

0 


II 

0 

4 

17 

8 

2 

3 

12 

10 

5 

1 

0 

September 


. I 

0 

4 

7 

15 

4 

7 

5 

6 

10 

3 

0 


II 

0 

6 

12 

11 

1 

3 

12 

7 

7 

1 

0 

October 


. I 

7 

12 

4 

7 

1 

18 

5 

2 

6 

I 

0 



II 

2 

20 

4 

4 

1 

7 

18 

3 

2 

1 

0 

November 


I 

9 

16 

8 

I 

1 

20 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 



II 

5 

21 

3 

1 

0 

12 

15 

2 

1 

0 

0 

December 


I 

14 

13 

2 

1 

1 

24 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 



11 

9 

16 

4 

2 

0 

18 

10 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Annual Total or Mean I 

84 

IW 

62 

92 

37 

174 

69 

37 

“ngS" 

^7 




II 

52 

149 

89 

67 

8 

114 

144 

59 

40 

8 

0 









V ■■ W.l ■ ■ 1 



— ■ — 




' ^ ' -V 

No. ofYe^fS , . I 5 5 

II 5 5 


3 CBNSVS 
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HIMALAYAN WEST BENGAL DIVISIQN 

STATEMENT 0.7— concM. 

Visibility* 

r ■ - ^ 

No. of days with Tisibility 


Month 






Up to 

1,100 

2*6 to 

6'25to 

Over 







LlOO 

yds to 

6-26 

12*6 

12-6 







yds. 

2-6 mis. 

mis. 

mis. 

mis. 

January 





1 

1*9 

10 

11 

3 

5 






11 

0 

0-7 

17 

12 

M 

February 





1 

0*9 

4 

12 

G 

6 






II 

0 

0*9 

9 

12 

6 

March 





I 

0 

1-6 

14 

9 

7 






H 

01 

0*9 

8 

16 

6 

April 





I 

0 

1-8 

11 

11 

7 






11 

01 

0*4 

7 

16 

7 

May 





I 

0 

06 

2 

14 

14 






11 

01 

01 

2 

10 

19 

June 





I 

0 

0*9 

4 

14 

11 






11 

0 

0*3 

0*9 

11 

18 

July 





I 

01 

1-6 

4 

16 

9 






11 

0 

01 

1*0 

16 

14 

August 





I 

0 

2 

7 

14 

8 






11 

0 

0*7 

3 

15 

12 

September 





I 

0 

1*7 

4 

15 

9 






11 

0 

0*3 

1*6 

16 

12 

October 





1 

0*6 

0-6 

2 

13 

15 






11 

0 

01 

1*3 

14 

16 

November 





1 

0-3 

0*5 

7 

11 

11 






11 

0 

0 

13 

13 

4 

December 





1 

1-0 

3 

17 

6 

4 






11 

0 

0*4 

18 

9 

4 

Annual Total or Mean 

, 

, 

I 

5 

28 

95 

132 

105 






11 

0-3 

L... 

5 

82 

160 

110 

No. of Years 





1 











II 



8 




♦Frequencies above 2*0 are given only in whole numbers. 


STATEMENT 0.8 

Ctiiiiatolo8l<caJ table of DarJeeUng 

Station Darjeeling. Lat. 27* 03' N. Long. 88" 16' E. Height above M. S. L. 7»432 feet 
Based on observations from 1881 to 1940 

Pressure * Air Temperature 


Mean (of) Mean (of) 


Month 





Mean at 

Mean 

Mean 


> r- 

Highest 

— 

Lowest 






station 

Dry 

Wet 

Daily 

Daily 

in the 

in the 






level 

Bulb 

Bulb 

Max. 

Min. 

month 

month 






mb 

®F. 

‘•F. 

®F. 

°F. 

“F. 

"F. 

January 




. 1 

776-8 

41-7 

38-7 

47*0 

36*4 

64*2 

30*7 

Folu'uary . 




. I 

776*7 

41*9 

39-1 

47*8 

36-6 

66-2 

30*4 

March 




. I 

776*8 

49-9 

46-4 

65*4 

43*0 

04*6 

36-2 

^rll 




. I 

776-8 

65*2 

60-9 

61-2 

48*8 

69-1 

42-2 

May 




. I 

776-0 

67*6 

66-7 

62-9 

52*4 

70*3 

46*8 

June 




. 1 

775-6 

60*6 

69-9 

64-9 

6a'5 

71*1 

50-5 

July 




. I 

772*4 

61-7 

61-0 

66-7 

68-0 

71*9 

55-4 

August 




. I 

773*6 

61*6 

60-6 

65-6 

67-7 

71-8 

56*3 

September 




. I 

776-3 

600 

68*7 

64*6 

66-0 

70-8 

52-6 

October . 




. I 

778-6 

60-3 

63-6 

61-7 

60-2 

67-8 

44-3 

November 

• 



. I 

778-9 

60-6 

46-0 

55*6 

43-1 

61-1 

38-2 

December 

# 



. I 

778*0 

44-6 

40*0 

60-6 

36-6 

57*0 

32*0 

Annual Total or Mean 

• 

. I 

776-8 

63-6 

60-8 

58-6 

47-9 

72-« 

30-2 

No. of Years 

e 

• 

• 

. I 

60 

50 

60 

60 

60 

50 

50 



Mouth 


January . 

February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auguet 

September 

October . 

November 

December 

Annual Total or Mean 
No. of years 


M<jnth 


January . 

February . 

March 

April 

May 

J uno 

July 

Auguat 

September 

October . 

November 

December 


Annual Total or Mean 


No, of Yew , 


Himalayan west Bengal bivlsiGN 
STATEMENT OA— contd. 


Air 'f omperature Uumtidity Cloud umount 

Extreme ^ 



UigUeet 


Date 


recorded 


and 



year 


“F 



. 1 

61 

23 

1020 

. 1 

62 

28 

1020 

. I 

74 

20 

1035 

. 1 

80 

13 

1910 

. I 

75 

18 

1016 

. 1 

80 

20 

1002 

. I 

77 

30 

1010 

. 1 

77 

25 

1010 

. I 

80 

4 

1000 

. I 

74 

3 

1038 

. I 

67 

7 

1015 

. 1 

63 

8 

1004 


Low- 


Date 

Rela- 

est 


and 

tive 

re- 


year 

Humi< 

corded 


dity 

®F 



% 

26 

27 

1893 

78 

23 

11 

1905 

79 

31 

6 

1008 

72 

34 

26 

1033 

75 

42 

7 

1930 

89 

47 

1 

1038 

06 

45 

17 

1933 

96 

52 

22 

1933 

96 

60 

30 

1940 

93 

40 

31 

1913 

84 

31 

29 

1896 

72 

29 

31 

1905 

69 


Vapour 

All 

Low 

Pres- 

sure 

clouds 

clouds 

mb. 

Tenths 

of sky 

70 

43 

30 

7-3 

4*8 

31 

8-6 

3*8 

1-8 

111 

4-0 

1-2 

14*2 

70 

4*9 

170 

8*6 

4-3 

17-9 

80 

5*4 

17-7 

8-8 

4*6 

16*4 

8-0 

50 

13>1 

5*4 

30 

9*2 

3-6 

2-6 

6-9 

3-2 

1-7 


83 12'2 60 3-4 

• • . . 60 60 60 


Rainfall 



r 

Mean 

Mean 

Total 

Total 

Heavi- 

Date 



monthly 

No. of 

in wet- 

in dri- 

ost fall 

and 

wind 


total 

rainy 

test 

est 

in 24 

veai- 

speed 



days 

month 

month 

hours 






with 

with 








year 

year 






in. 


in. 

in. 

in. 



m.p.h. 

, I 

0-53 

1-2 

3-05 

0 

1-60 

31 

1889 

2-6 




1800 






. I 

MO 

2-6 

3-82 

1940 

0 

1-69 

20 

1940 

4-1 

. I 

1-88 

3-6 

5-63 

0 

2-84 

29 

1036 

5-0 




1918 






. 1 

414 

7-5 

11-24 

0-42 

5-32 

18 

1016 

5*7 



• 

1925 

1039 





. 1 

0-63 

14-4 

19-59 

207 

0-17 

27 

1887 

4-8 




1887 

1929 





. 1 

24-18 

21-0 

48*48 

8-53 

0-05 

26 

1018 

3-9 




1913 

1888 





. I 

32-92 

25-6 

68-26 

16-60 

7-67 

20 

1924 

3-5 




1890 

1903 





. I 

26-66 

23-7 

40-25 

14-15 

0-35 

8 

1915 

3-4 




1905 

1020 





. I 

18-90 

17-0 

46-84 

6-61 

19-40 

25 

1800 

3-2 




1902 

1801 





. I 

5-41 

4-8 

35-05 

0 

13-17 

20 

1929 

2-6 




1029 






. I 

0-81 

1*2 

14-68 

0 

8-65 

2 

1012 

2-0 




1012 






. I 

0-27 

0*7 

2-52 

0 

1-23 

19 

1885 

1-0 




1013 






. I 

126-42 

123*3 

168-44 

89-42 

19-40 



3*6 




1890 

1907 





• I 

60 

60 

00 

60 

60 



00 


7 A 


43 



Jliuoary . . .1 

February . . .1 

March .1 

April . . .1 

May . . .1 

June . . J 

July . .1 

August . . .1 

September • . i 

October . .1 

November . . 1 

December . . I 

Annual Total or Moan 1 
No. of Years . . I 


HIMALAYAN WEST BENGAL DIVISION 

STATEMENT 0«S-^ontd. 

Weather Phenomena* 





No. of days with 





Pre- 






cipita- 

tion 

Thun- 

Uail 

Dust 

Squall 

Fog 

•01' or 

der 


storm 



mure 






2 

0*4 

0*3 

0 

0 

5 

7 

01 

0-4 

0 

0 

6 

8 

4 

10 

0 

0 

5 

13 

7 

M 

0*3 

0 

1-9 

22 

7 

1-4 

01 

0 

11 

27 

3 

0*1 

0 

0-3 

19 


No. of days with wind 
force 


Percentage No. of days 4>f wind from 




8 or 

4-7 

13 

0 

N 

NE 

E 

SE 

8 

sw 

W 

NW 

Calm 



more 













January . 

1 

0 

0 

24 

7 

4 

7 

9 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

66 

February . 

1 

0 

0 

22 

6 

4 

7 

7 

3 

2 

3 

12 

2 

61 

March 

I 

0 

1 

23 

7 

5 

8 

6 

3 

2 

5 

12 

2 

67 

April 

1 

0 

0 

24 

6 

4 

7 

6 

2 

1 

4 

13 

3 

61 

May 

1 

0 

0 

25 

6 

3 

5 

4 

3 

0 

5 

15 

3 

61 

June 

I 

0 

1 

25 

4 

3 

6 

7 

5 

1 

2 

13 

3 

60 

July 

1 

0 

0 

28 

3 

3 

8 

9 

4 

1 

1 

5 


68 

August 

1 

0 

1 

24 

6 

4 

8 

8 

3 

0 

1 

5 

2 

69 

September 

I 

0 

1 

24 

5 

3 

5 

4 

1 

0 

2 

6 


77 

October 

1 

0 

1 

26 

4 

4 

9 

6 

3 

0 

J 

4 

•> 

72 

November 

I 

0 

1 

24 

5 

3 

10 

9 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

67 

December 

I 

0 

0 

25 

6 

3 

8 

12 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

65 

Annual Total or Mean 

1 

0 

6 

204 

65 

4 

7 

7 

3 

1 

2 

8 

2 

65 


No. of Years 


January . 

February . 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Annual Total or 


. J 
. I 
. I 
. I 
. I 
. I 
. I 
. I 
. I 
. I 
. I 
. I 
Mean I 


No. u| Tears . 1 


No. of days with cloud amount 
(All clouds) 

A, 

0 T-3 4-6 7.U 10 over- 0 

oast 

4 10 9 5 3 6 

1 9 6 7 5 3 

4 13 6 4 5 12 

3 13 8 5 1 15 

0 6 3 11 11 2 

0 2 2 7 19 0 

0 0 1 5 25 0 

0 1 2 7 21 0 

0 3 4 13 10 0 

3 11 5 7 5 5 

4 14 3 8 1 7 

7 13 3 0 2 12 

26 95 51 85 108 62 


No. of days with low cloud amount 


10 Fog 10 


36 65 


^Frequencies al>ove 2*0 are given only in whole numbers. 
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WEST BENGAL PLAIN DIVISION 


STATEMENT OA— concld. 

ViBibility* 


Month 

January . 





No. of days with visibility 

A.. . 



. [ 

Up to 

1,100 

yds. 

5 

1,100 
yds. to 
2*5 mk. 

6 

2-6 to 

6-25 

mb. 

5 

6*25 to 

12-5 

mb. 

6 

Over 

12-5 

mb. 

9 

February . 


. I 

5 

7 

5 

5 

0 

March 


. 1 

3 

0 

0 

8 

8 

April 


• I 

4 

5 

5 

5 

11 

May 


. I 

13 

5 

4 

3 

6 

June 


. I 

21 

4 

1-4 

11 

3 

July 


. 1 

23 

.3 

13 

13 

2 

August 


. 1 

22 

3 

11 

10 

3 

September 


. I 

15 

4 

3 

3 

5 

OolK>ber . 


. I 

0 

4 

3 

4 

14 

November 


. I 

5 

3 

3 

3 

16 

December 


. J 

3 

4 

3 

5 

10 

Annual Total or Mean £ 

V 

125 

64 

41 

40 

99 

No. of Yoars 


. J 







*Frequcncic8 above; 2-0 are ({ivoii only in wholo numbers. 


West Bengal Plain Division 

66. This division includes the dis- 
tricts of Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, 
Calcutta, Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, 
Midnapur, Nadia, Murshidabad, Malda 
and West Dinajpur. It has a good net- 
work of raingauge stations and meteo- 
rological observatories. Intersected by 
innumerable river channels and abound- 
ing in swamps, while open to the damp 
winds from the Bay of Bengal which 
begin to blow on the coast as early as 
February and gradually penetrate far- 
ther inland with the increasing heat, the 
climate of Bengal is characteristically 
damp. 

67. The cool weather sets in by about 
the middle of November and lasts up to 
about the middle of February. During 
this period the weather is cool and 
pleasant though less bracing than in the 
more westerly states. The mean maxi- 
mum is about 80° Fi in Calcutta during 
December and January and the mean 
minimum 55° F. Asansol is cooler by 
about 2° and Malda by about 4* — 5*. 
The dampness of the climate manifests 
itself in frequent fogs over the rivers 
and the low surroimding areas. 

68. About the end of February, the 
days begin to be appreciably warmer 
and in March and April the rise of tem- 
perature is rapid. The mean maximum 


temperature in April is 97* F. at Cal- 
cutta, 101° F. at Midnapur, 100° F. at 
Burdwan, 102° F. at Asansol and 99° F. 
at Berhampur. The highest maximum 
temperatures of the year are often re- 
corded in May. It varies from about 
108° F. at Calcutta, 115° F. at Midnapur, 
Burdwan and Berhampur, 117° F. at 
Asansol to 110° F. at Malda. During 
this period, the nights are also warm 
and sultry ; with the onset of the mon- 
soon early in June, the temperatures 
fall steadily and the cool season sets in 
by November. 

69. December is the driest month of 
the year. In January and February, 
there are one or two rainy days, but 
rainfall is less frequent than in the rest 
of north India. The rains are generally 
preceded by cloudy weather with 
southerly winds. When the weather 
clears after the rains, appreciable fall 
of temperature occurs. Rainfall is more 
frequent in March, April and May and 
is associated with Nor’westers some 
of which are very severe and accom- 
panied by squally winds and heavy 
rain. These Nor’westers are more 
frequent in May. In the early part of 
June, clouds gather more thickly and 
heavy and continuous rain ushers in the 
monsoon. This first burst of the mon- 
soon rains often accompanies a cyclonic 


tt 



WEST BENGAL BLAIN OlVU^OK 


storm formed either at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal or over the delta itself. 
The first onset ' generally carries the 
rains into the greater part of Bengal. 
Bursts of rain, alternating with sporadic 
showers and an occasional rainless in- 
terval, rarely lasting more than a day 
or two follow in succession through 
July and August. In September the 
rainless intervals increase and the mon- 


soon withdraws from the division by 
about the beginning of October. The 
mean rainfall during the months June 
to September, which is .the rainiest 
period for the area, is about 40" — 50". 
The variability of rainfall in this area 
is small. 

70. Climatological data for Calcutta, 
Asansol and Malda and rainfall data of 
some select stations are given below. 


STATEMENT 0.9 

Average rainfall (in inches) in West Bengal Plains 
Based on data up to the end of 1940 







Annual 

Jany. 

Foby. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Hooghly . 


. 


. 

67*00 

0-40 

1*31 

1*37 

2*28 

6*78 

9*77 

Howrah 




- 

50*68 

0*40 

M6 

1*29 

1*90 

6*00 

11*14 

Saugor Island 





68*80 

041 

1*15 

1*29 

M7 

4*52 

11*63 

Dum Duin 





61*44 

0*42 

1*16 

1*36 

2*00 

6*63 

11*64 

Burdwao . 





59*62 

0*45 

1*32 

1*66 

1*94 

6*96 

10*52 

Suri 





66*12 

0*44 

0*95 

0*94 

0*99 

3*83 

10*16 

Mayuroswar 





38*22 

0*22 

0*32 

0*16 

0*10 

2*78 

7*44 

Bankura . 





55*52 

0*68 

1*14 

1*09 

1*26 

4*07 

10*63 

Midiiapur 





58*71 

0*47 

1*35 

1*41 

1*70 

4*74 

10*21 

Kriftihnagar 





57*36 

0*45 

M5 

1*52 

2*28 

6*71 

10*33 

Berhajnpur 





54*60 

0*38 

0*83 

1*04 

1*48 

5*33 

9*07 

Balurghat 





66*83 

0 35 

0*72 

0*77 

1*64 

6*94 

12*19 







July 

August 

* 

September 

October 

November 

December 

H«jt)ghly . 





11*46 

11*43 

8*42 

3*84 

0*69 

0*26 

Kowilfh 





12*53 

11*08 

9*01 

4*39 

0*60 

0*10 

Saugor liiliLnd 





16*44 

13*28 

10*35 

8*07 

1*28 

0*21 

Dum Dum 





12*91 

12*11 

9*15 

4*29 

0*70 

0*18 

Burdwan . 





12*80 

11*92 

8*80 

3*30 

0*80 

0*10 

Suri 





12*92 

12-55 

0*37 

3*40 

0*47 

0*10 

Mayureswar 





10*21 

8*81 

5*42 

2*68 

■ • 

0*08 

Bankura . 





12*98 

12*13 

7*87 

3*12 

0*65 

0*11 

Midnapur 





12*74 

12*75 

8*61 


0*87 

0*16 

Krishnagar 





11*25 

10*38 

7*96 

4*24 

0*98 

0*11 

Borhampnr 





10*87 

11*4 1 

9*14 

3*64 

0*65 

0*16 

Balurghat 





13*68 

13*01 

11*08 

6*20 

0*37 

0*08 



WEST BENGAL PLAIN DIVISION 

STATEMENT 0.10 

Climatological table For Calcutta 

Station Calcutta, i-ax. za' 32 ' w. Long. 88* 20' E. Height above M. S. L. 21 feet 
Based on observations from 1881 to 1940 

Prcaaure Air Temperature 

r ^ - . . . . ^ 

Mean (of) Mean (of) 








Mean at 


Moan 

Mean 

Daily 

Mtix. 


\ 

Daily 

Min. 

r 

Highest 

Lowest 

Month 






station 

level 


Dry 

Bulb 

Wet 

Bulb 


in the 
month 

in the 
month 







mb. 


op 

op 

op 


op 

op 

op 

January 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

1016-6 


69-7 

67-2 

79-0 


64-6 

83-8 

49-1 






11 

1013-0 


73-8 

62-7 






February 





I 

1014-3 


65-6 

62-2 

83-7 


69-4 

90-2 

61-9 





11 

1010-7 


78-4 

65-5 






March 





I 

1011-0 


76-2 

70-7 

92-5 


68-8 

98-8 

60-6 






II 

1007-0 


87-8 

71-6 






April 





I 

1007-6 


82-7 

77-0 

96-8 


76-6 

103-i 

68-4 





11 

1003-4 


92-6 

76-9 






May . 





I 

1004-2 


86-2 

79-6 

O.'i-e 


77-6 

103-2 

70-3 





II 

1000-4 


88-5 

80-2 






Juno . 





I 

099-8 


84-3 

80-0 

92-4 


78-6 

99-1 

73-8 






II 

996-9 


86-2 

80-8 




. . 


July . 





1 

909-2 


82-6 

79-3 

89-6 


78-6 

93-6 

75-6 





II 

996-5 


84-9 

80-6 






August 





I 

1001-1 


82-3 

79-6 

89-0 


78-3 

92-0 

76-6 





II 

098-0 


84-8 

80-3 






September 





I 

1005-2 


82-4 

79-2 

89-9 


78-6 

92-6 

74-9 





11 

1001-9 


84-6 

79-8 




, , 

, . 

October 





I 

1010-6 


79-3 

76-0 

89-2 


73-8 

01-8 

67-9 






II 

1007-3 


82-6 

76-6 






November 





I 

1014-4 


70-2 

66-0 

84-2 


63-7 

87-2 

67*7 






11 

1011-1 


77-3 

68-8 




> . 

, . 

December 


. , 



I 

1016-8 


61-2 

67-8 

79-4 


560 

81-7 

60-4 






II 

1012-9 


71-9 

63-1 




. . 

• . 

Annual Total or Mean 



1 

1008-4 


76-9 

72-0 

88-6 


70-2 

104-2 

48-5 






II 

1004-9 


82-8 

73-9 




. . 


No. of Years 


, 


I 

60 


60 

50 

60 


60 

60 

60 






II 

. . 


6 

5 




. . 

• . 








Air Temperature 

-A. - 


Humidity 

A 

Cloud Amount 

A 







r 


Extreme 

^ / 

Rela- 


-V f 

— 









_■■ ■ - A. 



VArw-kvi.. All 

Low 







r' 









Mc^nth 






Highest 

Date and 

Lowest Date and Humi- 

Pressure clouds 

clouds 







recorded 

year 

recorded year 

dity 










op 



op 


% 

mb. 

Tenths 

of sky 

January 





I 

89 

23 

1939 

44 20 

1899 

86 

14-6 

2-3 

06 





n 






61 

14-3 

2-1 

0-6 

February 



m 


I 

98 

28 

1896 

46 10 

1006 

82 

17-0 

2-9 

2-0 





11 






48 

15-4 

3-1 

1-8 

March 



m 


I 

104 

31 

1934 

/60 6 

1898 

79 

22-9 

2-8 

2-3 






n 






46 

19-0 

3-0 

1-4 

April 



• 


« 1 

107 

28 

1936 

ai 2 

1905 

76 

28-7 

3-8 

1-6 





n 

• • ' 





48 

24-3 

4-0 

1-7 

May • 





I 

108 

12 

1936 

65 3 

1887 

77 

31-4 

6-2 

4-4 





u 






68 

30-9 

6-1 

3-6 

June • 





1 

lii 

1 

1924 

70 3 

1000 

82 

32 9 

7-6 

6-2 






u 






78 

33-0 

8-3 

4-1 

July . 





I 

98 

1 

1920 

73 9 

1940 

86 

32-9 

8-7 

6-0 





n 




. . 


82 

33-3 

8-6 

6-3 

August 





I 

96 

10 

1923 

74 22 

1936 

88 

33-0 

8-4 

6-6 





11 






81 

32-9 

8-4 

4-9 

September 





I 

97 

3 

1930 

72 28 

1940 

86 

32-6 

7-1 

4-1 





n 






80 

82-3 

7-8 

4-2 

October 





I 

96 

7 

1938 

63 27 

1904 

85 

28-6 

8-8 

2-2 






u 






76 

28-2 

6-1 

2-8 

November 





I 

92 

6 

1940 

51 22 

1883 

79 

20-1 

2-3 

0-8 






u 






63 

200 

3-2 

M 

December 





I 

87 

9 

1940 

46 24 

1910 

$0 

14-7 

1-7 , 

0-6 






n 



• . 


60 

* 15-0 

1-9 

0-4 

Annual T6tal or Mean 



I 

— rii — 



44 


"sF 

55T 

4-7 

2-i 






n 



V. 



66 


6-1 

2-6 

No. of Yean 




1 

60 



60 


“65“ 

60 

60 







n 



e e 

• * 


6 

6 

5 

6 


4T 



WEST BENGAL. PLAIN DIVISION 

STATEMENT OAO~contd* 


Rainfall 






1— 


Total 

Total 










Mean 

in 

in 

Heaviest 



Mean 

Month 




Moan 

No, of 

wettest 

driest 

fall in 

Date 




monthly 

rainy 

month 

month 

24 


and 

wind 





total 

days 

with year 

with year 

hours 


year 

speed 





in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



m.p.h 

January 



I 

0-37 

0-8 

2-09 

0 

1-67 

22 

1006 

2-0 



11 



1921 


, . 



. . 

February . 



I 

1-17 

1-8 

7-96 

0 

3-18 

18 

1906 

2-6 



II 



1906 

, . 

• . 



. . 

Maroh 



I 

1*36 

2-3 

6-27 

0 

2-76 

23 

1907 

3-5 



II 



1920 

, . 

. . 



, , 

April 



I 

1-75 

3-0 

6-11 

0 

4-23 

19 

1918 

4-9 



II 



1902 

. , 

. . 



. . 

May . 



I 

5-49 

6-9 

17*11 

0-42 

6-15 

26 

1893 

5-0 



II 



1893 

1936 

, , 



. . 

June . 

4 • 


I 

11-69 

13-2 

31-15 

1-60 

11-05 

18 

1908 

4-3 




II 


. . 

1913 

1905 

. . 



. . 

July . 

• ■ 


I 

12-8i 

17-6 

25-37 

4-63 

7-23 

28 

1005 

3-7 



II 



1026 

1895 

. . 



. . 

August 

• * 


I 

12-92 

18-0 

26-50 

4-82 

9-96 

24 

1888 

3-4 



II 



1885 

1894 

. . 



. . 

September . 



I 

9-95 

13-2 

45-65 

2-21 

14-53 

20 

1900 

2-8 



11 

. . 

. . 

1900 

1038 

. . 



. . 

October 



I 

4-48 

6-2 

14-62 

0 

6-78 

15 

1882 

2-1 




II 



1916 


. . 



. . 

November . 



I 

0-81 

1-i 

8-89 

*0 

3-26 

2 

1932 

1-9 




II 



1932 


. . 



, . 

December . 



I 

0-18 

0-3 

2-54 

0 

2-09 

6 

1883 

1-9 




II 


. . 

1883 

. . 




. . 

Aimuai Total or Mean 


I 

6?95 

84-3 

98-48 

36-79 

14-53 


, . 

3-2 




11 

. . 

. . 

1893 

1935 




. . 

No. of Years 



I 

60 

60 

60 

00 

60 



60 




II 


.. 

• • 





• • 


Weather Phenomena^ 


No. of days with 













■I 







Preoipita- 




Squall 


Month 






tion 

Thunder 

Hail 

Dust 

Fog 







-01-' 



storm 








or more 






January 





1 

3 

I-O 

U 

0 

0-8 

0 





II 

, , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, . 

, , 

February 





I 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1-5 

7 





IT 

, . 

, . 


, , 

. , 


Maroh 





I 

3 

5 

0-1 

0-2 

3 

3 






II 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, . 


April 





I 

5 

7 

0 

0-1 

4 

0.1 





11 

, . 

, ^ 


, , 

, , 

, , 

May . 





I 

9 

11 

0-1 

0 

7 

0 





II 

, , 

, . 

. , 

. . 

, , 


June . 





I 

17 

15 

0 

0 

7 

0 






II 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 



July . 





I 

23 

12 

0 

0 

4 

*0 





II 

. , 

. , 

, , 

, , 

, , 


August 





I 

23 

13 

0 

0 

3 

0 





II 

. . 

. . 

, , 

, , 

, , 


September 





1 

18 

17 

0 

0 

3 

oa 





II 

. , 

, , 

. , 

. , 

, . 


October 





I 

9 

7 

0 

0 

5 

b<3 






11 

. , 

, , 

, , 

, , 



November 





I 

n 

1 

ti 

1-0 

0-4 

0 

0 

0-1 

2 

December 


• 



0-5 

0-1 

0 

0 

0-1 

- * • 

4- 

e a 

Annual Total or Mean 



I 

“^115 

01 

0*2 

0*3 








II 

- -• 


. . 

. . 


m 

No. of Years 

• 

• 

• 

1 

n 

io 

io 

10 

io 

10 



•• •• m % 

*FreqaonoiM abovo S-0 are given only in whole numben. 
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WEST BENGAL PLAIN DIVISION 

STATEMENT Oad— contd. 

Wind 


Month 


Number of days 
with wind force 


Poroentago number of days of wind from 



or 

more 

4-7 

1-3 

0 

N 

NE 

E 

SE 

s 

sw 

W 

NW 

Calm 

January 1 

0 

0 

14 

17 

26 

8 

3 

2 

4 

5 

5 

11 

35 

II 

0 

0 

15 

16 

14 

0 

1 

3 

3 

6 

4 

18 

53 

February . I 

0 

0 

15 

13 

17 

9 

4 

3 

7 

14 

9 

11 

25 

II 

0 

0 

21 

7 

14 

3 

3 

7 

8 

11 

11 

20 

23 

March I 

0 

0 

25 

6 

6 

3 

3 

6 

20 

34 

8 

8 

13 

11 

0 

0 

26 

5 

6 

1 

1 

3 

22 

29 

8 

15 

15 

April . I 

0 

1 

26 

3 

2 

2 

4 

8 

35 

42 

4 

2 

2 

II 

0 

1 

26 

3 

6 

0 

0 

3 

35 

38 

6 

3 

11 

May ... I 

0 

1 

27 

3 

2 

3 

10 

14 

37 

26 

3 

1 

3 

11 

0 

2 

27 

2 

1 

3 

9 

13 

37 

28 

2 

3 

6 

June ... 1 

0 

0 

26 

4 

2 

3 

13 

17 

32 

25 

4 

2 

3 

II 

0 

1 

27 

2 

1 

3 

7 

23 

39 

'18 

1 

3 

5 

July ... I 

0 

0 

28 

3 

1 

3 

15 

19 

25 

26 

8 

2 

2 

11 

0 

0 

28 

3 

1 

1 

3 

17 

37 

29 

3 

0 

8 

August I 

0 

1 

25 

5 

2 

4 

16 

19 

25 

22 

7 

3 

2 

II 

0 

0 

27 

4 

1 

2 

4 

18 

33 

25 - 

4 

1 

12 

Soptembor . . I 

0 

0 

22 

8 

3 

4 

16 

20 

21 

20 

8 

4 

5 

II 

0 

0 

21 

0 

2 

0 

5 

12 

19 

26 

2 

4 

30 

October . . I 

0 

0 

19 

12 

18 

9 

10 

8 

8 

14 

10 

10 

16 

II 

0 

0 

16 

15 

9 

3 

6 

8 

10 

8 

1 

6 

60 

November . , I 

0 

0 

16 

14 

41 

10 

4 

2 

1 

2 

5 

14 

21 

II 

0 

0 

9 

21 

13 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

12 

70 

December • . I 

0 

0 

21 

10 

42 

7 

] 

1 

1 

2 

4 

16 

27 

11 

0 

0 

9 

22 

16 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

12 

70 

Annual Total or Mean T 

0 

3 

264 

08 

13 

5 

8 

10 

18 

19 

6 

7 

"Is 

II 

0 

4 

262 

100 

7 

2 

3 

0 

20 

18 

4 

8 

20 






^ . ■ .1-— . 










No. of Years 


Month 


I 

II 


Cloud 

■ .x.— 


27 

5 


Number of days with oloud 
amount (all clouds) 


No. of days with Low oloud amount 









10 










0 

T-3 

4-6 

7-9 

over- 

0 

T-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10 

Fog 10 








cast 






January 


1 

19 

6 

2 

3 

1 

25 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


11 

16 

8 

3 

3 

1 

27 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

February • 


I 

12 

5 

2 

4 

5 

17 

3 

2 

4 

2 

0 


II 

0 

9 

3 

4 

3 

15 

8 

2 

2 

1 

0 

March 


I 

11 

6 

6 

5 

3 

17 

5 

5 

3 

1 

0 



II 

12 

,8 

4 

5 

2 

18 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

April 


I 

0 

8 

5 

6 

2 

17 

7 

3 

3 

0 

0 


II 

7 

8 

5 

6 

4 

15 

11 

2 

1 

1 

0 

May , 


1 

1 

5 

6 

11 

8 

5 

7 

8 

10 

1 

0 


n 

• 3 

7 

4 

7 

10 

7 

11 

6 

4 

3 

0 

June . 


1 

0 

2 

2 

16 

10 

3 

5 

10 

11 

1 

0 



II 

0 

2 

3 

11 

14 

4 

11 

7 

5 

8 

0 

July . 


1 

0 

0 

1 

16 

14 

1 

5 

11 

12 

2 

o 


II 

0 

1 

4 

13 

13 

1 

7 

12 

7 

4 

0 

Angnst 

• 

1 

0 

0 

3 

13 

15 

2 

6 

10 

12 

2 

0 


ii 

0 

1 

4 

11 

15 

1 

9 

14 

5 

2 

0 

September . 

€ 

I 

1 

3 

6 

11 

9 

5 

9 

9 

7 

0 

0 


11 

1 

2 

5 

8 

14 

8 

11 

9 

5 

2 

0 

October 

e 

I 

7 

10 

3 

7 

4 

12 

9 

5 

5 

0 

0 



II 

5 

9 

4 

5 

8 

10 

10 

7 

3 

1 

0 

November . 


I 

18 

8 

3 

4 

2 

24 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 



11 

9 

11 

3 

3 

4 

22 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

December . 


1 

18 

6 

2 

3 

2 

27 

1 

1 ' 

1 

1 

0 - 



u 

17 

8 

2 

2 

2 

28 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Aannal Total or Mean 1 


— 

4l 

^9 

75 

155 

eo 

66 

71 

12 

I 



II 

79 

74 

44 

78 

90 

161 

96 

66 

85 

18 

0 









^ »- - - 

- 1 






No, of Yea^ 


8 cwtitni 


I 

II 


6 

5 


5 
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Month 

January 

February 

Maroh .... 

April .... 

May .... 

June .... 

July . . . .. 

August .... 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Annual Total or Mean 

No. of Years . 

Station Asansol. 

Month 

January , 

February 
March . 

April 

May . . . 

June 
»July 
August • 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Annual Total or Mean 
No. of Years . 


WEST BENGAL PLAIN DIVISION 

STATEMENT 0.1S-concld. 


VbibiUty* 




Number of days with visibility 

A 



" Up to 

1,100 yds. 

2*5 to 

6*25 to 

Over 


1,100 

to 

6*26 

12-5 

12-5 


yds. 

2*5 mis. 

mis. 

mis. 

mis. 

I 

9 

21 

0*6 

0 

0 

11 

0 

22 

9 

0 

0 

I 

7 

17 

4 

0 

0 

II 

0 

6 

22 

0 

0 

I 

11 

16 

13 

1-4 

0 

11 

01 

4 

25 

1*6 

0 

I 

0 

8 

21 

1-8 

0 

IX 

0 

4 

25 

1*4 

0 

I 

0 

5 

24 

2 

0 

11 

0 

5 

25 

0 

0 

1 

01 

6 

20 

4 

0 

11 

0 

4 

24 

1-4 

0 

I 

0 

8 

21 

2 

0 

11 

0*1 

7 

22 

2 

0 

I 

0*4 

7 

22 

1*6 

0 

II 

01 

5 

23 

3 

3 

I 

01 

8 

16 

6 

0 

II 

0 

8 

19 

3 

0 

I 

0*3 

20 

10 

0-7 

0 

u 

0*3 

13 

15 

3 

0 

1 

2 

26 

2 

0 

0 

11 

01 

21 

8 

0*6 

0 

I 

6 

23 

1*6 

0 

0 

11 

0 

28 

3 

0 

0 

1 

26 

166 

155 

19 

0 

II 

0*7 

127 

220 

16 

0 






. . . ^ 


8 

. II 8 

*Froquenoioa above 2-0 are given only in vhole number.. 

STATEMENT 0.11 
Climatological table for Asansol 

Lat. 23" 41' N. Long. 86* 57' E. Height above M. S. L. 414 feet 
Based on observations from 1916 to 1940 

Pressure Air Temperature 


Mean (of) Mean (of) 



Mean at 

Mean 

Mean 

Daily 

Daily 

Highest in 

Lowest in 

station levo] 

Dry Bulb 

Wet Bulb 

Max. 

Min. 

the month 

the month 


mb. 

“F. 


®F. 

OF. 

°F. 

•P. 

I 

1002*0 

69*6 

64*3 

77*8 

52-7 

85-0 

45*3 

II 

098*9 

76*5 

69*8 





I 

1000*3 

64*9 

58*5 

82*3 

67*4 

91*2 

50*6 

II 

096*5 

78*8 

62*5 




I 

997*0 

75*4 

63*6 

93*8 

66*9 

10.3*6 

57*3 

II 

0»2-8 

90*1 

66*3 





1 

993*6 

84*1 

72*0 

101-8 

74*2 

109*3 

66*6 

II 

. 988*8 

99*0 

70-1 




I 

989*9 

85*9 

77*5 

102*2 

78*2 

111*8 

69*6 

II 

985*4 

94*0 

76*2 




I 

986*9 

86 1 

79*6 

97*9 

79*i 

109-6 

78-3 

II 

982-3 

88*6 

78*9 




1 

984*8 

82*1 

79*3 

89*8 

77*8 

96-4 

74-7 

II 

981*8 

84*8 

79*6 



I 

987*1 

81*7 

78*9 

88*8 

77*5 

04-i 

74-4 

II 

983*0 

84*6 

79*4 



1 

991*3 

82*1 

78*9 

89*9 

77*6 

04-7 

78*2 

II 

987*8 

86*1 

78*9 



I 

997*2 

77*9 

73*2 

89-0 

70-8 

93*7 

62-4 

II 

993*6 

83*6 

74*5 




1 

1000*9 

68*0 

62*5 

83*9 

60*6 

88^^9 

52-5 

II 

997*1 

802 

66*3 



I 

1003*0 

60*7 

55*6 

78*6 

53-4 

88-7 

47*2 

• u 

11 

999-3 

74-4 

60-6 




I 

n 

55fli 

990-7 

84-9 

69-0 

71-0 

wt 

68-7 

— nrir 

— nr 
• • 

II 

20 

6 

So 

5 


io 

♦ • 

“ — 

— sr*. 



WSST BENGAL. PIW^IN DIVISION 


STATEMENT O.U— contd. 



Air Temperature 

- r - 

Humidity Cloud amount 


Extreme 



Month 







— i ■ 





Hela- Vap- 









Highest 

Date 

Lowest 

Date 

tive our 

AU 

Low 







reoorded 

and 

re- 

and 

humi- pres- 

Clouds 

Clouds 








year 

corded 

year 

dity sure 









®F. 


®F. 



% mb. 

Tenths 

of sky 






1 

89 

23 1939 

42 

10 

1034 

& 12-1 

2-4 

0-8 






11 

. . 


. . 



35 10-4 

2-1 

1-0. 

February 





1 

94 

24 1930 

45 

2 

1934 

66 13-4 

2-a 

2-4 






11 

• . 


, . 



37 11-0 

8-8 

2-0 

Maroh . 





1 

107 

26 1929 

62 

1 

1923 

49 14-5 

2-2 

1-6 






11 

• . 


. , 



22 9-8 

3-0 

2-1 

April . 


a 



1 

113 

30 1938 

62 

3 

1040 

63 20-6 

2-8 

1-5 






11 

. . 


. , 



20 11-8 

3-5 

2-6 

May 


t 



1 

110 

23 1921 

65 

2 

1927 

67 27-8 

3*9 

4-6 






11 

. . 


. • 



45 23-0 

6-0 

5-3 

June 


a 



1 

117 

16 1926 

69 

2 

1022 

77 31-8 

6-6 

5-0 






11 

. . 


, . 



66 29-0 

8-4 

6-8 

July . 





1 

104 

1 1926 

74 

10 

1940 

88 32-4 

8-5 

73 






11 

. . 


, . 



80 31-7 

9*1 

7-6 

August . 





1 

99 

31 1932 

71 

22 

1933 

88 32‘4 

8-2 

67 






11 

. . 


, . 



80 31-8 

9-0 

7 1 

September 


e 



1 

97 

1 1932 

70 

2 

1926 

86 81-9 

6-6 

4-5 






11 

. . 


. . 



76 30-7 

8-1 

5-8 

October 





1 

08 

7 1932 

69 

29 

1938 

79 26-7 

3-6 

2-8 






II 

. • 


. . 



66 24-7 

6-0 

3-6 

November 





I 

93 

1 1030 

47 

19 

1926 

72 16-8 

2-6 

M 






II 

. . 


, . 



45 16-6 

3-1 

1-4 

December 

• 

a 



I 

87 

13 1926 

44 

29 

1937 

71 12-9 

1-7 

1-1 






II 

. . 





41 lL-8 

2-2 

0-8 

Annual Total or Moan 



I 

117 

. , 

42 


, . 

“72 Wb 

4-3 

3-3 






11 





. . 

61 201 

5*3 

3-0 

No. of Years 

. 

. 



1 

20 

, . 

20 



“20 25 

20 

5 






II 





. . 

5 6 

5 

5 









Kainfall 

















ibrAo.n 







r - 







noon 

Mouth 






Moan 

Mean 

Total in 


Total in 

Heaviest Date 

wind 







Monthly 

No. of 

wettest 


driest 

fall in 

and 

speed 







total 

rainy days 

month 

Ji 

month 

24 hours 

year 










with 


with 












year 


year 

a 









in. 


in. 


in. 

in. 


m.p.h. 

January 



• 


I 

0-67 

1-4 

2-97 


0 

1-36 15 

1935 

3-8 






II 

, , 

, , 

1919 


, . 

, , 



February 





I 

1-25 

2-6 

4-38 


0 

1-71 23 

1927 

3-6 






11 

, , 

, , 

1923 


, , 

, , 


, , 

Maroh . 





I 

0-82 

18 

0-66 


0 

0-93 1 

1040 

4-2 






II 


, , 

1920 


, , 

, . 

- 

, , 

April 



e 


I 

0-83 

1-8 

3-49 


0 

1-81 22 

1925 

4-9 




* 


II 

, , 

. . 

1925 


, , 

. . 


, , 

May 





I 

2'93 

4-4 

12-37 


0-02 

5-00 29 

1938 

5-7 






11 


, , 

1917 


1916 

, , 


, . 

June 



• 


I 

0-61 

11-7 

26-71 


2-67 

5-60 30 

1936 

6-3 






II 



1922 


1931 



, , 

July 





1 

1309 

17-7 

20-69 


2-26 

6-60 2 

1931 

4-9 






II 


, , 

1931 


1918 

, , 


, , 

August . 





I 

13-28 

17-0 

23-26 


8-10 

7-45 12 

1935 

4-7 






11 


, , 

1940 


1920 

, . 


, i 

September 





I 

8-28 

10-7 

19-60 


1-90 

4-14 8 

1026 

4-0 






11 


, , 

1926 


1923 



• , 

October 





I 

4-84 

6-6 

14-48 


0-31 

3-00 18 

1020 

3-0 






11 


, , 

1917 


1918 



• » 

November 





I 

0-67 

1*0. 

6-09 


0 

3-90 20 

1030 

3-1 






11 


, , 

1930 


. , 

. , 


. . 

December 





I 

0-18 

0-4 

1-04 


0 

1-17 17 

1029 

3-3 






II 

• • 

. . 

1929 


• • 

• • 


• • 

Annual Total or Moan 



I 

64-83 

76-9 

84-66 


44-ie 

7-45 

« • 

4-^ 






11 

• . 

« V 

1922 


1932 

• . 

. ■ • 

.. 

No. of Years 


* 



I 

25 


25 


25 

25 

• • 

l6 






n 

. . 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


61 - 


8a 



WEST BENGAL PLAIN OIVlSiON 

STA1XM&NT Oll-Kxniid 


Weather Phenomena* 

■■ II IIS I ■ I ■■ I ^ ■ wm 


No. of days with 


Month 









Preoipita- 







tion OV 

Thunder 

Hail 

Dust storm 

Squall 

Fog 


or more 






January I 

3 

07 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

. , 

• • 

• • 

. . 


. » 

Februaiy I 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Ol 

II 

« . 

. . 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

March ... I 

3 

3 

02 

0 

01 

03 

II 

, , 

, , 

• f 

4 , 

4 a 

• • 

Anril ... I 

3 

5 

02 

0*9 

Ol 

02 

II 

, , 

, , 

4 . 

, 4 

4 4 

4 4 

May ... 1 

6 

9 

0 

1*2 

03 

02 

11 

, ^ 


. • 

4 , 

4 , 

• * 

Juno ... I 

16 

15 

0 

07 

0*2 

0 

II 


. , 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

July ... I 

25 

13 

0 

0 

06 

0 

11 

, , 

, , 

4 4 

4 • 

• • 


August ... I 

24 

13 

0 

0 

07 

0 

11 

, , 

, , 

4 4 

, 4 

4 4 

4 4 

September . I 

15 

12 

0 

0 

OI 

0 

II 

, , 

, , 

4 . 

4 . 

4 4 

4 4 

October I 

8 

4 

0 

oi 

03 

10 

II 


, . 

4 4 

4 4 

• • 


November I 

0-6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.9 

U 

, , 

4 4 

4 , 

4 4 

4 4 

f e 

December 1 

07 

0 

0 

0 


1*4 

11 

. . 

• • 

.. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Annual Total or Mean 1 

108 

78 

04 

3 

2 

a 

II 

. . 

. . 

.. 

. . 

* . 

. . 

No. of Years * . 1 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

n 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. 4 

. • 




Wind 




. . — 






H 


Month 



No. of days with wind force 

A 


Percentage No. of days of wind from 

A- 







8 or 

4-7 

1-3 

0 

N 

NE 

E 

SB 

S 

8W 

W 

NW 

Oalm 




more 













January 


1 

0 

0 

27 

4 

17 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

25 

39 

14 



11 

0 

0 

28 

3 

22 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

15 

41 

10 

February 


1 

0 

0 


7 

14 

6 

4 

4 

1 

4 

18 

27 

24 



II 

0 

0 

26 

2 

13 

4 

7 

4 

1 

6 

19 

39 

8 

March . 


I 

0 

0 

28 

3 

10 

3 

5 

6 

4 

8 

25 

32 

8 



II 

0 

1 

29 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1 

3 

6 

85 

37 

1 

April • 


I 

0 

0 

27 

3 

6 

1 

7 

6 

6 

13 

29 

22 

9 



11 

0 

2 

27 

1 

7 

3 

6 

5 

3 

4 

34 

37 

1 

May 


I 

0 

1 

29 

1 

3 

8 

38 

25 

12 

4 

6 

3 

3 



II 

0 

2 

28 

1 

4 

15 

35 

16 

6 

5 

8 

7 

4 

June 


1 

0 

1 

29 

0 

5 

7 

29 

23 

11 

9 

9 

7 

1 



II 

0 

2 

27 

1 

3 

9 

37 

23 

4 

3 

10 

10 

3 

July 


I 

0 

1 

29 

1 

5 

6 

23 

21 

12 

8 

12 

8 

5 



11 

0 

1 

29 

1 

5 

12 

30 

17 

8 

6 

10 

7 

4 

August . 


I 

0 

1 

29 

1 

6 

10 

24 

15 

10 

12 

12 

8 

4 



11 

0 

0 

30 

1 

6 

17 

30 

16 

6 

6 

8 

8 

3 

September • 


I 

0 

0 

27 

3 

4 

9 

17 

13 

8 

8 

16 

15 

'9 



11 

0 

1 

27 

2 

5 

13 

25 

23 

4 

3 

10 

10 

7 

October 

a 

I 

0 

0 

28 

3 

14 

10 

10 

6 

3 


17 

28 

10 



11 

0 

0 

27 

4 

12 

16 

16 

13 

3 

2 

9 

17 

13 

November 

a 

1 

0 

0 

29 

1 

17 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

81 

44 

4 



U 

0 . 

0 

23 

7 

29 

8 

3 

0 

1 

1 

8 

29 

22 

December 

e 

1 

0 

0 

29 

2 

16 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

29 

46 

0 



II 

0 

0 

28 

3 

s? 

5 

3 

3 

1 

0 

8 

41 

8 

Annual Total or 

Mean 1 

0 

4 

Isa 

29 

10 

. 5 

13 

10 

6 


i9 

. 23 

8 



II 

0 

9 

329 

27 

12 

9 

17 

10 

3 

4 

15 

24 

7 

No. of Years . 

• 

I 













r— ^ 



U 


5 







6 






Frequenoiee about 2*0 are giireo only in whole nombana 



WEST BENGAL PLAIN DIVISION' 

STATEMENT OAl-^ncld. 

Cloud 


No» of dAys wiili cloud amount No. of days with low cloud amount 
Montll (aU clouds) 














10 














0 

T.3 

4-8 

7-0 

over- 

0 

T-3 

i.6 7-0 

10 

Fog 10 













cast 






January • 






a 

1 

10 

4 

4 

3 

1 

27 

1 

1 2 

0 

0 








11 

18 

6 

4 

3 

1 

25 

2 

2 2 

0 

0 

February • 






a 

1 

13 

4 

4 

6 

2 

17 

3 

3 3 

2 

0 








n 

10 

6 

6 

6 

2 

12 

6 

4 4 

2 

0 

March 






a 

I 

17 

4 

3 

6 

2 

22 

2 

4 2 

1 

0 








11 

16 

6 

4 

0 

1 

18 

6 

4 4 

0 

0 

Apnl 






a 

1 

16 

6 

8 

4 

2 

22 

2 

2 2 

2 

0 








11 

11 

3 

6 

7 

2 

16 

4 

4 5 

1 

0 

May 






a 

1 

6 

7 

5 

8 

6 

10 

6 

4 7 

4 

0 








u 

3 

6 

8 

0 

6 

‘ 4 

8 

8 8 

3 

0 

Jgno 




« 


a 

I 

1 

2 

6 

14 

8 

6 

2 

5 12 

5 

0 

• 







11 

0 

2 

3 

13 

12 

4 

2 

8 8 

8 

0 

July 




a 



1 

0 

0 

1 

17 

13 

1 

5 

4 12 

0 

0 








11 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

0 

4 

0 10 

8 

0 

August 




• 



I 

0 

0 

1 

16 

14 

1 

2 

0 15 

4 

0 








11 

0 

0 

1 

16 

14 

0 

1 13 11 

6 

0 

September 




a 



1 

2 

4 

4 

12 

8 

0 

4 

6 7 

4 

0 








11 

0 

3 

3 

13 

11 

1 

6 11 8 

4 

0 

October . 




a 



I 

0 

8 

8 

7 

4 

16 

6 

4 4 

1 

0 








11 

6 

8 

5 

6 

7 

7 

10 

7 4 

3 

0 

November 




a 



1 

14 

7 

4 

4 

1 

23 

3 

2 2 

0 

0 








11 

11 

8 

6 

4 

1 

18 

6 

4 1 

1 

0 

December 




e 



1 

10 

6 

2 

2 

2 

26 

1 

1 2 

1 

0 








11 

17 

7 

3 

3 

1 

26 

3 

3 0 

0 

0 

Annual Total or Mean 





1 

114 

62 

30 

07 

03 

180 

37 45 70 

33 

0 








11 

00 

63 

47 

102 

73 

130 

57 77 66 

36 

0 


















J 











▼ 








No. of Years 

• 

• 





I 



5 





5 










11 



6 





6 
















VisIbiUty* 

-A 
















No, of days with visibility 

- JL. 



Month 









1 

Up to 

ItolOOyds 


2-6 to 

6'26 to 


■ ^ 
Over 











ItolOO 


to 


6*26 

12-5 


12*6 











3^. 

2-6 mis. 


mis. 

mis. 


mis. 

January . 


• 



a 


1 



4 


18 


8 

10 


0 








11 



0 


4 


26 

1-7 


0 

February « 


• w 

e 


e 


1 



1-6 


15 


11 

0-7 


01 








11 



0 


M 


18 

6 


3 

March » • 


• 

• 


a 


I 



01 


10 


14 

1*1 


0*1 








11 



0 


0-4 


19 

8 


4 

April • • 


• 

0 


a 


1 



0 


11 


16 

3 


0 








11 



0'7 


21 


7 

1-6 


0 

Biay 


• 

• 


• 


1 



0 


7 


22 

2 


0 








11 



0-3 


3 


10 

9 


0 

June • to 


to 

• 


a 


1 



0 


6 


21 

4 


0 








11 



01 


4 


17 

9 


0 

July • to 


• 

« 


• 


1 



0 


6 


23 

2 


0 








11 



0 


3 


10 

S 


1*0 

August . 


• 

e 




1 



0 


8 


21 

2 


0 








11 



0 


6 


18 

8 


0*3 

Seidietnber « 







1 



0 


7 


16 

7 


0*3 








11 



0 


4 


18 

6 


1*9 

October to 



a 




1 



1-6 


10 


12 

10 


0*4 








11 



0 


1*4 


. 22 

6 


1*0 

November 



m 




1 



1*5 


18 


10 

0*3 


0 








XI 



0 


01 


24 

4 


1*0 

Becember 



e 




1 



4 


18 


0 

0 


0 








11 



0 


00 


24 

3 


3 

Annual Total or Mean 

e 




1 



li 


145 


183 

24 


0*0 








11 



M 


48 


230 

70 


17 


















» 

No. of Years . 







I 







8 











n 







8 





* Frcqueaeico above 2*0 «e gi ven only in whole numbere. 

S3 



station Malda. Lat. 


Month 

January 
February 
March 
April « 

May . 

Juno 
July 
August . 

September 
October 
November 
December 
Annual Total or Mean 
No. of Years . 


Month 

January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Augnat 
September 
October 
Navember 
December 
Annual ^otal or Mean 
No. of Years 


WEST BENGAL PLAIN PIVlSlON 

ST AVEMENT 042 * 

CUnutologlMl table .for MaMa 

25‘ 02' N. Long. 88* 08' E. Height above M. S. L. 103 teet 
Based on observations 1886 to 1840 


Proesurev 


Air Temperature 


Mean (of) 


Mean (of) 






/ ^ 


r 



Mean at 

Mean 

Mean 

Daily 

Daily 

HigliMt 

tiowest 


station 

Dry 

Wet 

Max. 

Min. 

in the 

in the 


level 

Bulb 

Bulb 



month 

month 


mb. 


•>F 



•F 


X 

1013-8 

68-2 

54-0 

74-5 

60-0 

80*4 

43-3 

11 

1010-2 

69-8 

60-0 

. . 

. . 


e a 

1 

1011-7 

63*1 ^ 

58-4 

70-8 

54-1 

86*0 

45*8 

11 

lOOS-l 

74-6 

62-7 

• . 

• . 

.. 

• ■ 

I 

1007-7 

72-5 

62-0 

00-7 

61-6 

98-9 

52*2 

11 

- 1003-7 

85-4 

66-0 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

1004-3 

81-1 

69-5 

97-6 

71-3 

104-5 

62*8 

11 

000-0 

06-2 

700 

. • 

. . 

. . 

» • 

1 

1001-6 

82-4 

76*2 

05*0 

75-3 

105*4 

88-3 

11 

007-2 

80*8 

77-6 

, , 

. . 

• ■ 

• • 

I 

007-5 

83-2 

79-4 

01*6 

78-2 

00-2 

72*5 

11 

904-0 

87-2 

80-3 

, . 

. » 

» s 

• * 

1 

990-6 

83-0 

70-6 

80*7 

79-0 

94-0 

74*0 

II 

993-6 

86*8 

80-3 

. , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

093-8 

83-0 

70-7 

80-1 

79*1 

03-8 

75-0 

II 

995-7 

85-3 

80-3 

, , 

. . 

. . 


1 

1002-4 

83*0 

79-2 

80-0 

78*3 

03-8 

73*9 

11 

009-1 

85-1 

70-7 

, . 

. . 

. . 


I 

1008*0 

79-9 

74-8 

88*1 

72-3 

02-2 

63-8 

11 

1004-7 

82*9 

76*8 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

1011-9 

69-9 

64-0 

82-3 

6M 

86-8 

53*6 

11 

1008-4 

76-3 

68-9 

. . 

, . 

80-2 


I 

1014-3 

60-4 

56*3 

76-8 

52*5 

45-4 

II 

1010-8 

69*8 

626 


. . 

• * 

• • 

1 

'1006-3 

76-0 

69-5 

86-9 

67-7 

107-6 

426 

11 

1002-1 

82*3 

72-0 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

I 

30 

30 

30 . 

25 

26 

25 

26 

XI 

. , 

6 

6 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• . 


Air Temperature 


Humidity Cloud amount 





A. 



— 


■wA 

— 

. 




Extreme 










———A 




Bela* 





Highest'^ 

Date and 

liovrest 

Date and 

tivo 

Vapour 

All 

Low 


recorded 

year 

reooided 

i year 

Humi* 

pres- 

clouds 

clouds 


“F 



OF 



ally 

% 

more 

mb. 

Tenths of sky 

I 

. 84 

31 

1002 

40 

10 

1037 

76 

13*3 

1*3 

0*1 

U 







53 

13*1 

1*4 

0*1 

1 

93 

20 

1890 

39 

3 

1005 

74 

14*1 

1*8 

1-0 

11 

, , 



, , 



60 

13*0 

2-7 

0-9 

I 

106 

27 

1909 

45 

5 

1808 

52 

16*1 

1*4 

0*7 

II 







33 

12*7 

1*7 

0*2 

1 

109 

18 

1896 

57 

1 

1907 

53 

22*5 

2*4 

0*0 

11 

. , 



, , 



26 

13*7 

2*1 

0*8 

I 

110 

8 

1909 

65 

8 

1908 

74 

28-5 

4-8 

4*2 

II 

. , 



, , 



58 

20*4 

4-6 

13 

I 

loo 

6 

1935 

68 

1 

1007 

84 

32-5 

6*8' 

5-S 

II 







74 

32*0 

6*9 

2*3 

1 

100 

6 

1897 

70 

21 

1006 

85 

33-5 

7*2 

6-6 

n 







78 

32-9 

7-5 

21 

I 

98 

9 

1033 

78 

18 

1889 

80 

83*4 

7*0 

6*0 

11 

, , 






80 

S2-8 

7*6 

0-8 

I 

97 

13 

1800 

71 

30 

1940 

84 

82-8 

5*2 

3*7 

II 

, . 






70 

31*9 

6*8 

2*5 

1 

06 

4 

1032 

69 

31 

1908 

78 

27-7 

2*2 

1*7 

II 

, , 



, , 



71 

27i> 

3*2 

1*3 

I 

02 

1 

1890 

47 

80 

1034 

75 

19*4 

,1*0 

0*0. 

n 

. , 






67 

20*5 

1*4 

.0*1 

1 

83 

1 

1800 


21 

1896 

76 

14*2 

0-8 

0*2 

II 







66 


trZ 

Oi 

I 

110 



39 


• % ■ 

75 

i4-0 


- 2*^.rf’ 

n 

. . 


. . 

• e 


f •' 

61 

93-7 

3*0 

1-2 

1 

26 



26 


an 

9 

80 

iQ 

' ..-h - 

n 



'fc •- 

a a 


« 'e 

5 

5 

6 

' « /. 


94 



WEST BENGAL. PLAIN DIVISION 

STATEMEI^ OA2— contd. 


Rainfall 


Month, 






Mean 

Mean 

« Total in 

Total in 

Heaviest 

Date 

Mean 







monthly 

No. of 

wettest 

driest 

fall in 

and 

wind 







total 

rainy 

month 

month 

24 

year 

speed 








days 

with 

with 

hours 











year 

year 










in. 


in. 

in. 

in. 


m.p.h. 

.Tanuary 

# 

e 



1 

0-64 

0-9 

3-84 

0 

2-68 

31 

2-7 






II 

. . 

. . 

1889 

, , 


1889 


Febrnary 

• 

• 



I 

0*83 

1-7 

3-27 

0 

1-62 

19 

2-9 






11 

. . 

. , 

1937 



1934 


M^roh 

• 

• 

s 


1 

0*77 

1-3 

4-86 

0 

2 12 

6 

3-7 






11 

. . 

, . 

1940 

, , 


1926 


April • 

• 


• 


I 

118 

2-0 

0-87 

0 

2-48 

29 

5-6 






11 

. . 

, . 

1928 



1892 


. 



• 


I 

460 

6-6 

18-19 

0-26 

7*68 

30 

5-6 






11 

. . 

. , 

1938 

1916 


1938 


Jime 

• 


• 


I 

982 

11-5 

22-09 

1-39 

5-07 

80 

5-4 






II 

. . 

. • 

1918 

1888 

, , 

1928 


July 

9 

• 

e 


1 

11-48 

14-8 

24-84 

3-84 

6-38 

21 

5-3 






11 

. . 

. . 

1919 

1897 

, . 

1919 


August • 

• 

• 



I 

11-02 

14-6 

34-55 

2-97 

7-40 

20 

4-7 






II 

. , 

. . 

1918 

1927 


1918 


September 


• 



I 

11-52 

11-6 

28-77 

3-58 

8-00 

1 

3-9 






II 

. . 

• . 

1916 

1914 


1917 

, , 

October 

• 




I 

4-35 

4-3 

21-11 

0 

6-84 

23 

2-8 






II 

. , 

, , 

1917 

, , 


1894 


November 

9 

a 



I 

0-45 

0-7 

4-00 

0 

2-53 

20 

2-4 






II 

. . 

, , 

1932 

, , 


1930 


December - 

a 

• 



I 

007 

0-2 

1-29 

0 

1-29 

13 

2-8 






II 

• . 

. . 

1913 

. . 

. . 

1913 

. . 

Annual Total or Mean 



I 

56-63 

U9-2 

90-79 

35-86 

8-00 


39 






11 

. . 

.. 

1918 

1908 

. . 


. . 

No. of Years 





1 

55 

56 

55 

53 

55 


8 






II 

. . 

. . 

, . 

. . 

. , 


, . 


Weather Phenomena* 


No. of days with 


« : , 


Month 




Precipi- 

Thunder 

Hail 

Dust 

Squall 

Fog 





tation 



storm 







•or 










or more 






January 

• 


1 

10 

0-3 

0 

0 

0 

1-1 




II 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, . 

• • 

. , 

February 

• 


1 

4 

1-2 

0 

0-2 

0 

0-6 




11 

, , 

. . 

, , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

March • • 

• « 


1 

2 

2 

0 

0-1 

0-2 

0 




II 

, , 

, , 

, . 

, . 

. . 

• . 

April . 

• 


1 

3 

4 

03 

0 

0-3 

0 




11 

, , 

. . 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

May 

• • 


1 

8 

9 

0-1 

0-2 

0-7 

0 




11 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

June 



I 

15 

12 

0 

0 

0-1 

0 




TI 


, . 

. . 

. . 

, . 

. . 

July 



I 

18 

6 

0 

■ 0 

0-2 

0 




11 

. . 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

August . 



I 

21 

8 

0 

0 

0-1 

0 




n 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

• • 

• • 

September . • 



1 

16 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 




11 

, , 

. . 

. . 

. ■ 

■ ■ 

• . 

October % 



1 

9 

3 

0 

"0 

0 

0 




II 

, , 

. • 

, , 

• . 

• . 

. . 

November 

■ <- • 


1 

0-2 

0-1 

0 

- 0 

0 

0-1 




11 

, , 

. • 

, , 

. . 

# * 

. . 

tteoemher 

• a 


I 

0-0 

0-2 

0 

0 

0 

0-1 




II 

• . 

» • • 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Annual Tbtai or Mean • 

9 

I 

98 

57 

0-4 

0-5 

1-6 

1-8 




II 

. . 




• • 

• * 

No« of Yoara • 

• • 

9 

I 

10 

io 

lO 

10 

10 

10 




n 

, . 

9 • 

. • 

. . 


• * 


^Frequencies above 2*0 are given only in whole numbers, 
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W£ST BENGAL PJLAJN DIVISION 

STATEMENT OJLS-ccmtd. 

Wind 


No. of da^ with Percentage No. of days of wind from 

Month wind force 








S or 

4-7 


1-3 

0 

N 

N£ 

E 

8E 

8 

sw 

W 

NW 04lm 





more 








* 




42 

10 

Januajy 



1 

0 

0 


24 

7 

11 

6 

2 

1 

1 

8 

18 



II 

0 

0 


23 

8 

18 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

7 

47 

25 

February 



I 

0 

0 


24 

4 

7 

6 

2 

4 

6 

23 

17 

24 

11 



II 

0 

0 


24 

4 

15 

6 

4 

1 

4 

4 

15 

85 

15 

March . 



I 

0 

0 


28 

3 

6 

0 

0 

11 

10 

27 

12 

18 

6 



II 

0 

0 


29 

2 

9 

8 

s 

1 

6 

4 

25 

32 

6 

April 


• 

1 

0 

1 


28 

1 

5 

13 

15 

22 

17 

16 

6 

5 

8 



II 

0 

1 


28 

1 

9 

5 

9 

5 

7 

8 

23 

34 

4 

May 



1 

0 

1 


80 

0 

3 

17 

28 

30 

13 

7 

3 

8 

1 



II 

0 

1 


29 

1 

8 

14 

43 

14 

12 

2 

2 

7 

5 

June 



I 

0 

0 


29 

1 

3 

11 

21 

36 

16 

7 

2 

2 

2 



II 

0 

0 


28 

2 

4 

6 

88 

28 

17 

4 

1 

1 

5 

July 



I 

0 

1 


30 

0 

3 

7 

20 

36 

17 

8 

2 

2 

3 



II 

0 

0 


30 

1 

3 

4 

37 

26 

19 

3 

4 

1 

4 

August . 



1 

0 

1 


29 

1 

1 

9 

22 

36 

16 

9 

2 

1 

5 



II 

0 

0 


28 

3 

2 

6 

25 

25 

28 

6 

3 

3 

9 

September 



1 

0 

0 


27 

3 

6 

11 

15 

24 

17 

14 

6 

6 

3 



II 

0 

0 


26 

4 

7 

6 

19 

13 

21 

5 

7 

7 

15 

October 



1 

0 

0 


26 

6 

12 

14 

6 

13 

11 

15 

5 

15 

0 




II 

0 

0 


19 

12 

10 

13 

9 

5 

5 

5 

1 

18 

39- 

November 



I 

0 

0 


26 

6 

19 

18 

3 

2 

1 

6 

7 

37 

6 




II 

0 

0 


17 

13 

8 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

13 

28 

43 

December 



I 

0 

0 


28 

3 

20 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

10 

55 

4 




II 

0 

0 


22 

9 

11 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

12 

47 

28 

Annual Total or Mean 

I 

0 

4 


S28 

33 

8 

11 

11 

18 

10 

12 

7 

17 

5 




II 

0 

2 


303 

60 

8 

6 

16 

10 

10 

8 

0 

21 

16. 

No. of Years 

• 


. I 



■V 

5 







20~ 








II 



5 







5 
















Cloud 







r . - ^ 

No. of days with cloud No. of days with Low cloud amount 
Month amount (all clouds) 


f 



10 




0 

T.3 

4-6 

7-9 over- 0 

oast 

T-S 

4-6 7-9 

10 Fog 10 


January. 


I 

20 

7 

"1 

2 

1 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



11 

15 

11 

2 

2 

1 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

February 


1 

13 

6 

2 

2 

5 

24 

1 

1 o 

0 

2 

0 



II 

12 

8 

2 

1 

5 

23 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

March • 


I 

19 

6 

1 

2 

3 

28 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 



II 

16 

9 

2 

3 

1 

27 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

April 


I 

14 

8 

1 

4 

3 

25 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 



II 

13 

10 

2 

2 

3 

26 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

May 


I 

2 

7 

4 

5 

13 

10 

5 

3 

6 

8 

0 



II 

2 

14 

3 

4 

8 

19 

9 

1 

1 

1 

0 

June • . 

• 

X 

0 

5 

3 

8 

14 

6 

5 

4 

6 

9 

0 



II 

0 

7 

4 

7 

12 

11 

11 

4 

8 

1 

0 

July 

• 

1 

0 

1 

3 

11 

16 

2 

6 

5 

0 

10 

0 



11 

0 

6 

3 

11 

11 

8 

13 

6 

8 

2 

0 

August • 

e 

I 

0 

1 

4 

11 

15 

8 

6 

6 

6 

10 

0 



II 

0 

4 

3 

14 

10 

6 

16 

5 

8 

2 

0 

September 

• 

I 

1 

7 

4 

8 

10 

9 

8 

5 

8 

5 

0 



n 

0 

7 

4 

0 

10 

9 

11 

5 

8 

2 

0 

October 


I 

9 

12 

2 

4 

4 

19 

7 

1 

2 

2 

0 



n 

6 

17 

2 

3 

4 

19 

7 

3 

1 

1 

. 0 

November 


I 

15 

11 

1 

8 

0 

29 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



n 

12 

15 

1 

2 

0 

28 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dooember 


1 

21 

6 

1 

2 

1 

30 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 



11 

17 

11 

1 

1 

1 

80 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Annual Total or Mean 1 

li4 

77 


62 

8^ 

jir"" 

4jl 







n 

92 

110 

29 

59 

66 

w 

V , 


27 

IS 

IS 

0 

No. of Tears . 

e 

I 



5 





6 






It 



5 





5 






FORESTS 

STATEMENT 01»--concld. 


Visibility* 








t 

No. of days with visibility 



— 1 

Month 






Up to 
1,10C» 
yds. 

1,100 y<U. 
to 

2-5 mis. 

2'5 to 
6-26 
mis. 

6-25 to 
12*5 
mis. 

Over 

12-5 

mis. 

January 

• 

• 

• 

• 

I 

00 

25 

5 

0-3 

0 






II 

0 

10 

20 

10 

0 

February 

• 

• 

• 

• 

I 

0-7 

9 

17 

1*7 

0 






11 

0 

0-7 

21 

5 

1*3 

March 

• 

9 

s 

9 

I 

0 

2 

21 

6 

11 






II 

0 

0*9 

24 

4 

2 


• 

• 

s 

9 

I 

0 

0-4 

15 

12 

3 






II 

01 

M 

17 

11 

10 

May 


m 

• 

9 

I 

0 

0-5 

7 

13 

10 






II 

0 

0*7 

7 

15 

8 

June 


9 

• 

9 

I 

01 

0*7 

5 

15 

9 






IT 

01 

0-3 

5 

13 

11 

July 


9 

a 

9 

I 

0 

00 

6 

15 

9 






II 

0*3 

4 

4 

12 

16 

August . • 

• 

0 


9 

I 

0*3 

1*4 

3 

14 

12 






II 

0 

0-0 

4 

10 

10 

Soptembor , 

• 

• 

« 

0 

I 

0-3 

1*9 

3 

14 

11 






II 

0 

0-5 

3 

12 

14 

October 

• 

9 

• 

9 

I 

0 

0*7 

3 

20 

7 






II 

01 

0-4 

8 

19 

4 

Xovember 

• 

m 

• 

9 

I 

0 

7 

17 

6 

0-5 






II 

0 

6 

18 

6 

0-3 

December 

• 

• 

a 

9 

I 

01 

2-4 

7 

0 

0 






II 

0 

18 

13 

0-3 

0 

Annual Total or Mean 


m 

• 

9 

I 

2 

62 

109 

117 

73 






II 

06 

43 

144 

108 

73 

. j 

No. of Yean < 

• 

• 

• 

m 

1 



▼ 

8 




II 8 

*FreqiMnojet above 2*0 are given only in whole numbers. 


Fonsts 

71. Even at the end of the nineteenth 
century the State had heavily wooded 
areas in Darjeeling, the terai and Jal- 
paiguri Duars, the eastern parts of Cooch 
Behar (Dinhata and Sadar), in the west 
of West Dinajpur (Raiganj), in the new 
alluvium tracts of Malda (Bhaluka, 
Ratua, MAhHcdiak), the western fringes 
of BiHihum (Nalhati, Rajnagar, 


Muhammadbazar, Dubrajpur), the 
Asansol subdivision of Burdwan, the 
whole of the western half of Bankura, 
the land west of the Kasai in Midnapur, 
and the Sundarbans in 24<Parganas- In 
addition there were extensive marshes 
near the confluence of rivers around 
the fringe of which were fairly dense 
forests ; for instance the area between 
the Tista and Jaldhaka in Jalpaiguri, 
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the area between the Tista and Torsa 
in Cooch Behar, the area between the 
Mahananda and the Kalindii, between 
the Tangan and Bunarbhaba in Malda, 
the Hijal and Kaiantar bile in Murshi- 
dabad ; the marshes between the Damo- 
dar and the Hooghly in Hooghly, the 
marshes between the Damodar and the 
Saraswati in Howrahii the marshes 
between the Kalighai and the Rup- 
narayan in Midnapur, and the extensive 
salty marshes south*east of Calcutta 
down to the sea. The history of the 
last hundred years, however, has been 
a story of steady denudation of forests 
in Sikkim, Bhutan and Darjeeling hills. 
The extension of tea in the Darjeeling 
hills, the terai foothills and the Duars 
has coincided with more frequent and 
increasingly fearful floods, the last to 
happen in June 1950 being one of the 
severest on recoixl. 

72. Forests in West Dina j pur and 
Malda swiftly came under the axe in 
the twentieth century, owing to a very 
rapid extension of cultivation in those 
districts. Destruction of forests went 
on apace in Birbhum, Murshidabad, 
Bankura and Midnapur after the begin- 
ning of World War I. In the tidal 
region of the Sundarban forests in 24- 
Parganas, the special system of land 
settlement and the building of dykes 
across the smaller distributaries for the 
purpose of protecting the crop against 
the influx of salt water during high tide 
have resulted in the silting up of many 
water courses and the destruction of 
tidal forests. In the course of the last 
century more than a thousand square 
miles of tidal forests have been des- 
troyed and practically no forests are 
left now outside the Reserves. Along 
with the destruction of forests, the effect 
of which has certainly been to force 
down deeper the water table in the 
denuded areas, and interference with 
age-long rainfall patterns in districts 
where previously forests existed, exten- 
sive marshes have been subject^ to a 
tightening ring of deforestati<m and 
Cultiva1i<m which has progressively 


closed iin on the heart of the marshy 
depressions and forced the perennial 
water in their beds to disappear. The 
most spectacular and rapid reclama- 
tions have occurred in the tol area of 
Malda, the Hijal and Kaiantar bits of 
Murshidabad, the extensive marshes of 
Midnapur, Hooghly, Howrah and 24- 
Parganas. This process has also served 
to disturb the water table of the neigh- 
bouring areas in the dry months and to 
deny irrigation and pasture facilities to 
very large areas. Finally, the need of 
more food production after the famine 
of 1943, and the encouragements of the 
Grow More Food campaign, the govern- 
mental fervour of which was put to 
unholy use by the rapacious landlord 
and jotedar who contributed their 
mite all too eagerly before it was 
possible to raise the alarm to unheeding 
ears, who gave away wooded and 
jungly areas in settlement to hungry 
cultivators, and who delivered the coup 
de grace to several important private 
forests in the State. This indiscrimi- 
nate and murderous deforestation 
created heavy and grievous scars on 
the face of the country especially in 
the west where vegetation and turf ate 
scant, the ground comparatively high 
and non-alluvial, and from where 
the water and rain tend to run 
off rapidly toward the east. The 
effect has been a rude interference with 
the ecology of that area and rapid dis- 
appearance of wild life on earth and in 
the air. The Conservator General of 
Forests reports that the western dry 
districts (Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankiura, 
Midnapur, Nadia and Murshidabad) are 
deficient in all manner of wild life, as 
most of what existed in the private 
forests have been shot, trapped or otlwr- 
wise killed or driven away. Elven in 
the Sundarbans, legendary home of 
wild life in the East, animals are how 
very limited In their range. 

73. It is hardly as if stem troices of 
warning were not raised a suffl^ntly 
long time ago. V«7 few a4m|njiatraj^ 
in the Qovemm^ were as iipportant 
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as Settlement Officers, and there were 
few to whose voice of eauti<m the 
govemitieht paid more heed. But on 
the matter of forests, the Government 
never seemed to wake up until the 
Private, Forests Act was passed in 1945. 
The reason perhaps was that the Go- 
vernment had no positive programme 
to match the growth of population with 
extension of cultivation by a proper co- 
ordination of forest manag^ent and 
irrigation. Here is an extract from the 
Settlement Report of Midnapur of 1917 : 

hut the decrease in the cultivated area 
is the most surprising feature. 130 square 
miles of this are accounted for in the 
three thanas of Garhbeta (including part of 
Chandrakona which was then within it), 
Salboni and Keshpur, where one would at 
first sight have expected an extension of cul- 
tivation. The explanation is possibly to be 
found in the extent to which deforestation 
has taken place. The area covered by jungle, 
cultivable and uncultivable at the present 
time in these three thanas, is nearly the same 
as given in the Revenue Survey figures which 
show that most of the Jungle clearing had 
been effected at an earlier date. The 
immediate result of a complete clearance is 
to render the land fit for cultivation, but 
in the course of years in an undulating 
country where the soil is shallow and the 
unbroken rock very near the surface as is 
the case in these thanas, the soil, deprived 
of the binding force of the tree roots, tends 
to get washed from the slopes into the valleys 
by the torrential rains. The formation of 
the soil is due largely to the action of tree 
roots in breaking up the surface layers of the 
rock and to the deposit of the leaf mould ; 
the destruction of trees puts a stop to this 
process and prevents any possibility of new 
soil taking the place of that which has been 
washed away, and so the slopes tend to go 
out of cultivation altogether. How rapidly 
this mode takes place I have had occasion to 
observe in the south of Spain in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rio Tlnto copper mines: 
there the whole country-side was covered 
with forests until the present company started 
to work the mines on a very large scale and 
for this purpose cut down the trees to serve 
as fuel for the smelting of the ore. and the 
result was that within 30 years the hillsides 
have been transfonned into M^ftasdises of 
rock on whkiinot a blade of 
The ihr steep : so 

^ paaraB ot ftfliiii^g tjiuas lias b«^ 

'ai-UMn mat onlt 


observes most frequently those stretches of 
absolutely barren land which it would be 
diiAcuIt to account for in a country other- 
wise heavily wooded on any other supposition 
than that of deliberate and complete defore- 
station. 

74. Here is another extract from the 
Settlement Report of Bankura of 1924 : 

The greatest change which has come over 
this district during the past half century, has 
been the cutting down of the forests. In 
other districts, deforestation usually connotes 
increase in cultivation and a general rise in 
the economic condition of the people. In 
Bankura no such fortunate results have 
been obtained. Although everywhere in- 
crease in the land under cultivation is 
apparent, the district is not supporting a 
larger population. In fact, the population in 
1921 was 2 per cent, less than in 1881. It Is 
true that in the Sadar subdivision, where 
there has been most cutting down of Jungles, 
there was an increase of 7 per cent, in those 
40 years, but this is a very small increase for 
such a long period, and at the same time the 
population of Bishnupur subdivision 
decreased by 18 per cent., which is dreadful 
to contemplate. 

On this observation of the Settlement 
Officer the Government made the fol- 
lowing pk>us resolution, without any 
step taken to further it : 

The improvement of the economic position 
of the district seems to depend on the re- 
afforestation of the higher plains and the 
provision of ample irrigation facilities for 
the remainder. 

75. Both Midnapur and Bankura, 
and the Durgapur and Gopbhum area 
of Burdwan bear evidence of extreme 
erosion, leeching, and the total dis- 
appearance of humus. It is fortunate 
that the Forest Department of the Go- 
vernment has decided to apply the pri- 
vate Forests Act vigorously in these 
areas as a result of which, already large 
tracts in Midnapur and Burdwan, which 
until recently bore the most fearful 
traces of ‘ rape of the earth are show- 
ing signs of healing up. The following 
statement, obtained by courtesy of the 
Conservator General of Forests of the 
State, shows areas of Reserved, Pro- 
tected, Unclassed State and Khas 
forests, and forests owned by Civil 
Authorities, Corporate Bodies and pri- 
vate individuals, as they stood on 31st 
March 1951. 
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STATEMENT 043 

Etaiemeni akowlng area of reserved, protected, aaclassed' state aad khaa lorests, 
and forests owned by olvU authorities, corporate bodies and private Individuals, . 
as they stood on 31st March 1991 


Name of Forest 

Natoe of Civil 
District over 
wjilch the Foreet 
Dlvlatoa exteuda 




8q. mile 

1 2 
BORTHKKN CIBCLB 

3 

l>»rJeeUiig 

Kallmpong 

Kuraeoog 

Darjeeliag . 
DarieeuS . 
Darj^lng . 

118 

226 

112 

Total DsrJeeUog Olstriot 

461 

Jalpalgurl 

Boxa 

Cooch Bebar 
(parti 

Jalpalgurl . 
Jalpal^l . 
Jalpalgurl . 

165 

267 

137 

Total Jalpalgurl District 

669 

Coooh Bebar 
(balauce) 

Cooch Behar 

24 

Total Korthern Circle . 

1,044 

80UTBBBV CIRCLE 


24-Pargaiiaa 

Ceotrai 

24*PargaBas 

Eadla 

1,630 


Mnnbldftlwil 
BAiiflaoa Bull- 
iMTlftlGn of 24* 
Parfftnaa Bla* 
trlcF 

MldBapur , MJdaapar 
Bankora . Bankura 

BordwaD . Bnrdwan 

Blrbbum 
HooghJy 

Halda . Matda 

Waat Btnalpur . 
Total SouxiiJUiir Cibole 

OIUITD TOTAL (WB8T BBBOAL)* 


1,6SU 

2,074 


Owued by Oovemment 

Owaod by aiid/or under Oio ooutrol of Uio 
Forest Uepartuiont 


£^1 



• 1 


Forest owned 
by private 
Individuals 

r- 




1 - 

Pea 


8q. S 4 » mile 8q. mile mile 
uUe 


2,207 


10 


114 

220 

112 

452 

171 

269 

137 


677 

24 

1.063 


1-6 2,83d>6 
». I 


1,207 

1,207 


1-5 


6-6 


2.846 

3,898 


11 

16 

16 

*8 



002 


26 

Oil 


18 

19 

77 


77 

90 


11 

i 


600 

446 

90 

60 

4 

17 

2 


4918 1,217 
or 
49 


131 

220 

130 

487 

248 

277 

187 


C62 

24 

1,173 


. . 2,84U’& 
0-26 1*26 
102 


3-()0 608-69 

1*83 447*83 

100 116*fK> 

3<M1 

4 

2*06 19*06 

2 


26 13 1.121 8*83 8,999 96 


6*83 6,172*96 
or or 
0 6,178 


Vegetation 

76. Darjeeling and Sikkim constitute 
the epitome of the vegetation of the 
State and the principal trees, etc., 
according to J. D. Hooker and other 
authorities are as follows : (1) From 

12,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea level 
are found firs (Abies Wabbiana), dwarf 
rhododendron, and several other varie- 
ties of rhododendron ; juniper, holly, 
arboreous rhododendron, red-currant 
bushes, cherry, pear, Daphne or paper 
tree,- Potentilla, creeping- raspberryj 
Hypericuin, Ranunculus, Geranium, 
Veronica, Polyanthus, buff suid lilac 
primrose, violet, dock, Aconitum, Pal- 


matum, or bis plant, from the root of 
which a deadly poison is extracted ; 
dwarf chhim bamboo, iris, blue and 
white anemone, Arisoema, balsam, 
heart’s-ease, carex moss, lichens, etc. 
(2) From 10,000 to 9,000 feet are found 
the oak, chestnut, magnolia, arboreous 
rhododendron, Michelia or Chapipa, 
olive, fig, laurel, barberry, maple, nettle, 
lily of the valley, rue, rhubarb, ' And- 
romeda, Celastrus, white rose, etc. (3) 
At a height of from 9,000 to 8,000 feet 
are found the magnolia, maple, rhodo- 
dendron, oak, laurel, limfe, dogwood, 
Viverhum, Hydrangea, HeUdinig^, 
ginseng, Symplocvm, Celabtrus and 
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Vaccinium. (4) From 8,000 to 6,500 feet 
are found the elder, peach, oak, chest* 
nut, maple, alder, Michelia, olive, wal- 
nut, tun, Hydrangea, birch, holly, Ery- 
thrina, magnolia, all the English kinds 
of flowers, rue, three kinds of raspberry, 
strawberry, rhubarb, potato, Hyperi- 
cum, many kinds of Polygons, which 
forms the principal underwood of Dar- 
jeeling ; wild ginger, Osbeckia, bramble, 
Thunbergia, and wormwood. (5) From 
6,500 to 4,000 feet are found the follow- 
ing ; alder, oak, maple, birch, acacia, 
Dalbergia, Terminalia, tree fern, plan- 
tain, wild vine, Bignonia, holly, cryp- 
tomaria Japonica, elder, cherry, olive. 
Hydrangea, pear, pepper, Menisperana, 
Heliongia, pendulous mosses, lichens, 
arums of many kinds, Arisoema, Calami 
or rattan, Caryota palm, Aquilaria, 
Myrsine, Embelia, Ardisia, and Son- 
neratia. 5,000 feet is about the highest 
limit of rice cultivation ; barley, two 
species of buckwheat, mahua, Indian 
corn, yam, brinjal, bhanj, fennel, 
cummin, mint and rue. (6) From 4,000 
to 1,000 feet are found Gordonia, pan- 
damus, sal, tun, Bombax or cotton tree, 
banian, fig, orange, peach, pine (Pinus 
longifolia), banana, lemon, wormwood 
twelve feet in height, etc. (7) From 
1,000 feet down to the plains are figs 
of five kinds, dates ; wallichia, caryo- 
tides, cycas pectinata, twelve kinds of 
bamboo, Phylanthus emblica, Grislea, 
Marlea, Sterculia, Trophis, Sisu. Butca, 
Mimosa, catechu, Rothera, Terebin 
thaceae, Symplocus, climbing legu- 
minosa, cucurbitaceae, wild mulberry, 
three kinds of nettle, Boehmeria, 
Euphorbia, turmeric, ginger, many kinds 
of grass, some twenty feet in height, 
orchids, fern, Rondeletia, Randia, etc. 
In the plains or Siliguri, the forest trees 
principally inet with are sal, sisu, sisun, 
and chilauni. The plains proper has 
perennial turf. Except in the extreme 
north the forests are often mixed with 
reedy grasses, which are sometimes 
replaced by savaimahs. The river beds 
are wide and often bare. East of the 
Bhagirathi the country is for the most 


part a half-aquatic rice plain, with 
patches of jungle or river banks, and 
shrubberies of semi-spontaneous species. 
On the raised ground found near habi- 
tations and roadways the marshes, 
pools, and sluggish streams are filled 
with water plants. On sandy or 
gravelly soils, the sal is the typical tree, 
while in marshy tracts the gab and 
other like species are found. The barui, 
the babla, and cane jungles are fre- 
quent. The Forest Department has 
acclimatised a large number of foreign 
species, while the segun or teak still 
remains the most valuable tree. The 
fruit trees are mainly mango, jack, the 
jam. 

Timber 

77. There is quite a variety of tim- 
bers in West Bengal used for agricul- 
tural and household work. Among the 
most prominent are the Acacia arabica 
(babul), Adina cordifolia (haldu), Al- 
bizzia procera (white siris), Anisoptera 
glabra (kaunghmu), Anthocephalus 
cadamba (Kadam), Artocarpus chap- 
lasha (chaplash), Betula alnoides 
(Indian birch), Bischofia javanica (Bi- 
shop wood), Bombax malabaricum 
(semul), Bridelia retusa (Kashi), Cana- 
rium strictum (dhup), Carapa Moluc- 
censis (Pussur), Castanopsis hystiix 
(Indian chestnut), cedrela toona (tun), 
Cedrus deodara (deodar), chukrasia 
.tabularis (chickrassi), cinnamomum 
Spp (cinnamon), Dalbergia Sissoo 
(Sissoo), Dillenia Spp (dillenid), dip- 
terocarpus Spp (Gurjun, jarul, Hoi- 
lock), Duabanga sonneratioides (lam- 
pati), Gmelina arforea (gamari), Heri- 
tiera fomes (Sundri), Hopea (^orata 
(thingan), Hymenodictyon excelsum 
(Kuthan), Lagerstroemia flos-reginal 
(jarul), Lagerstroemia parvifiora 
(lendi), Launea grandis (Jhingan), 
mangifera indica (mango), Michelia 
Spp (champ), Phoebe hainesiana (bon- 
sum), Picea morinda (spruce), Schima 
wallichii (chilauni), Shorea robusta 
(sal), Tectonia grandis (teak)), Termi- 
nalia myriocarpa (bollock), Tetrameles 
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midiflora (Baing). The cocoahut palm, 
Indian Palm, and the areca palm 
are very useful house-building and 
bridge-making trunks. In the Sundar- 
bans the Baloi, Bhaila, Bhara Bonjam, 
Chhaila Dabur, Damal, Jhau, Kenkti, 
Khalsi, Pancheoli, Singra, Sinj, Sondal 
are extracted for firewood, while Dal 
Karamcha is used for charcoal, and 
Garan, Geoa, Mental, Kankra, Karai, 
Keora, Kirpa, Loha Kaera, Pasur are 
used for building purposes. 

78. The State is fairly rich in medi- 
cinal plants in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, 
Cooch Behar, Birbhum, Bankura, Mid- 
napur, Nadia and' the Simdarbans. 
Space will not permit even a brief 
account of these plants but Midnapur, 
Bankura and Birbhum in the West 
Bengal Plain and the three Hima- 
layan districts appear to be specially 
rich. 

Forest products 

79. The principal jungle products 
found in Darjeeling District are rhu- 
barb, Aconitum, Palmatum, marjit 
which yields a red dye, India rubber, 
pangya, a root with medicinal pro- 
perties, Deh (Daphne), a plant from the 
bark of which a paper is made by the 
Nepalis, cardamoms, beeswax, punfa 
(a thistle which produces a strong silky 
fibre), and sishu (another thistle from 
which excellent cloth can be manufac- 
tured). The jungle products of the 
terai are lac ; adra, from the fibres of 
which ropes are made ; dar haldi, from 
the roots of which a red dye is ex- 
tracted. Orchids and ferns also possess 
a marketable value. In Jalpaiguri with 
the excepti<m of a medicinal drug, 
called jungle chireta, and some lac and 
beeswax, there is little or no trade in 
forest products. A large collection of 
indigenous drugs are made from forest 
plants in Cooch Behar. Lac used to be 
extensively cultivated iii barui trees in 
Malda but there is very little cultiva- 
tion now. In Mursidabad Sal forests, 
bendes timber, yield Tasar silk and 
beeswax, also Satamul and Anantamul, 


valuable medicinal drugs. Santals and 
Dhangars engage in their coUeetipn. In 
the north-west, in Jangipur, people rear 
the lac insect on barui trees and drive 
an extensive trade in lac. The gum 
of the babla (gum acacia) is collected 
in Nadia. The chief articles of the 
jungle in 24-Parganas are different kinds 
of wood, such as sundri and pasur, used 
for planks and house-posts ; Kirpa, used 
as rafters for thatched roofs ; bain, used 
for house beams ; hental, used for the 
walls of houses and granaries as wattle ; 
garan, used for fences, rafters, etc., and 
the bark for tanning and dyeing ; keora 
for planks, etc.; gango and Khalsi for 
firewood; and babla for firewood, the 
bark being also used in tanning and 
dyeing. Different kinds of shells, honey 
and beeswax, Golpata leaves used for 
thatching purposes, gab fruit, the ex- 
tract of which forms a thick glue, and 
is extensiyely used in coating native 
boats, to preserve them from the action 
of water, anantamul, gulancha, note 
and other vegetable drugs, also come 
from the forests. The people who prin- 
cipally trade in jungle products are 
Maules, Bagdis, Kaibarttas, Pods, Chan- 
dals, Kaoras, Karangas and poorer 
Muslims. Besides the above, reeds for 
mats are also available in the Sundar- 
bans. The principal classes of people 
which depend for livelihood on the 
collection and sale of forest produce are 
the bhawali and fakir, or woodcutter 
class. Hooghly and Howrah yield reeds 
and a few me^cinal drugs ; the bediyas 
are the only caste which collect them. 
In Midnapur the principal jungle pro- 
ducts are lac, tasar silk, wax, rang (a 
red dye obtained from a wood), bark 
fabrics, a few drugs called panchan, 
resin, firewood, charcoal, peacock 
feathers, feathers of the Nilkantha bird, 
deer and buffalo horns. The castes 
which subsist by collecting and trading 
in them are the Majhis, Bhumijs, 
Santals, Kurmis, and Lodhas. In Ban- 
kura large supplies of lac and tasw are 
available which ate gathered by S^tals 
and Bauris. 
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Wild life 

80. M has been remarked above, wild 
life in the State is in serious distress 
owing to rapid denudation of forests 
and drainage of marshes and swamps. 
The richest areas in the State from the 
point of view of wild life are the dis- 
Uicts of Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and 
jCooch Behar, especially their forest 
areas. The plains forests of these dis- 
l^ricts are the abode of magnificent 
animals like the tiger, the panther, the 
elephant, the bison, and the rhinoceros, 
the last-named three occurring east of 
the Tista. There are five kinds of deer, 
the Sambhur, the Cheetal (spotted 
deer), the hog-deer, the barking deer, 
and the bora Singha (swamp deer). 
The sloth bear visits the forests near 
the foothills. Wild buffaloes are rarely 
seen. Wild pigs abound in the forests. 
Among the smaller animals are the wild 
cat, the large Indian Civet, the fishing 
cat, the leopard cat, the porcupine, the 
hare, the otter, the marten, the fox and 
the Indian pangolin (or scaly ant-eater 
which represents the Edentata or tooth- 
less mammals). Jackals roam about 
near forests, and are bold enough even 
to stalk village roads. Wild dogs are 
very rare except in the Singalila range. 
In the hills the Serow (or Himalayan 
goat antelope), the gural (wild sheep), 
the Himalayan black bear, and the sloth 
bear are among the more interesting 
denizens of the jungle. 

81. Monkeys (the red faced variety) 
and Hanumans (the langur) are quite 
noticeable, in inhabited areas as well as 
forests, llie animals in the Sundarbans 
are very limited in their range, mainly 
consisting of tiger, cheetal deer, wild 
pig, croo^iles and muggers, gharials, 
various kinds of lizards (wrongly 
tehned iguanas), whose skins are valu- 
able. In the western districts, the hare 
and panthers are about the only wild 
animals duit one can see. An occasion- 
al hyena or wolf is seen in Midnapur 
and Bankura, and rarely a wolf as far 
eaat as Hooghly. In the fOTests bwder- 
ing on Bihar, bears are occasionally 


sighted, and once in a while a wild 
elephant from Mayurbhanj strays into 
Jhargram. The inveterate enemies of 
standing crop are wild pig, the monkey 
and langur, hare, and jackals who are 
distributed fairly evenly all over the 
State. 

82. Among birds the commoner ones 
are the jungle fowl, pea-fowl, pigeons of 
various kinds including green pigeons 
and Imperial pigeons, the brown and 
black partridges, quails, snipe, sand- 
pipers, the hom-bill, the laughing 
thrush, babblers, nut-hatches, drongos 
(including the racket-tailed drongo), the 
wren, the warbler, the bee-eater, orioles, 
starlings, mynahs, ouzel, martin, shrike, 
weaver bird (especially in Jalpaiguri 
and Cooch Behar), the hoopee, copper 
smiths, wood peckers, barbets, cuckoos 
of various kinds, the blue jay, several 
kingfishers, sunbirds, adjutants, several 
teals, egrets, herons, etc. Pink headed 
wood duck, pheasants, ortolans and 
floricans are rare, the last-named being 
found only in Malda. Wild duck and 
geese visit in progressively smaller 
flocks now as their favourite and 
famous haunts in the Bhaluka and 
Gajol bils of Malda, the Hijal and 
Kalantar bils in Murshidabad, the 
south of Shalimar and Uluberia bits in 
Howrah, and the marshes of 24- 
Parganas are being reclaimed for cul- 
tivation. Pintails, mallards, gadwalls, 
pochards, wigeons are yearly getting 
rarer, while geese, even the greys and 
barheadeds, so common until a few 
years ago, are an apparition well worth 
waiting for. 

83. There are a variety of reptiles 
including tree snakes, Kraits, Cobras, 
King Cobras and pythons, and a variety 
of water and non-poisonous snakes and 
vipers. 

84. Darjeeling is the microcosm of 
wild animals and birds of the State. 
The Government maintains three sanc- 
tuaries: two in the Jalpaiguri Forest 
Division, Garumara which, preserves 
am<mg other animals the rhinoceros, 
and Chapramari which is famed for 
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birds. The Cooch Behar Forest Divi- 
sion of Jalpaiguri maintains the third 
sanctuary, Jaldapara, which contains 
the Nilpara forest famed for the 
rhinoceros. 

Fishes 

85. As can well be imagined from the 
description of the rivers of the State, 
fresh water fishes are well represented 
in the Bengal waters, and fairly long 
lists have been received from every dis- 
trict. There is also a fair enumeration 
of the estuarine fish, but not more than 
a beginning has been made with a list 
of marine fish. The following accoimt 
gives a brief description of the principal 
varieties. 

86. Sharks and skates are sometimes 
caught high up in the rivers, but they 
properly belong to the sea and estuaries. 
In a “ Map to Illustrate a Report upon 
the Bhaugiruthee River” prepared by 
Walter S. Sherwill in 1857 and reprinted 
between pages 130 and 151 of Volume I 
of Selections From the Records Relating 
to the Damodar Floods and Embank- 
ments published in 1916, Sherwill 
records that at a point 2 miles north- 
east of Calcutta “twenty globio-cephalus 
whales (were) killed here in 1850, 
length 16 to 24 feet” and across the 
Eastern Sundarbans on his map, he 
notes “Forest of Palms, Soondree«or 
Heritiera, Mangroves, Nipa Sonneratia, 
etc., growing in black mud, the abode 
of numerous Rhinoceros, stags, bears, 
Buffaloes, Tigers, and Monkeys and in 
the Rivers Alligators, Sharks, Turtle, 
abundance of Fish, and occasionally 
small Whales, Globiocephallus ”. 

87. Among Fhysostomi — of the family 
Siluridae — clarius (magur), Soccob- 
ranhus fossils (singhi), Wallago attu 
(boat), Eutropichthys Vacha (bacha), 
Callichrons Pabda {pafta), Ailia coila 
(kajuli or haspati), Pangasius bucha- 
nani {Pangas), Silundia gangetica 
(Silord), Macrones aor (air), Macrones 
corsula (tengra) have been reported 
from almost all the districts. S<me of 
the Siluridae are grass feeders, e.g.. 


pangas and rita. The best known 
water fish belong to the can> lantily of 
which the principal species are Labeo 
calbasu (Kalbans), Labeo gonius 
(goni), Labeo bata (beta), Labeo 
Rohita (mi), Labeo bata (bata), 
Carrhina mrigal (mrigal), Catla 
buchanani (Katla). Interesting for 
angling are the masheer or mahasol 
and goonch in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri 
and Cooch Behar. 

88. Sarana, punti, dankini are smaller 
species with which rivers, jheels, and 
tanks abound. In fresh water a good 
many of the clupea family are caught, 
though the principal species properly 
belong to the sea. Both the Notopteri- 
dae, i.e., Notopterus Kapiret (phali) 
and Notopterus chitala, are fresh water 
fishes ; they breed in tanks and stagnant 
water and are largely caught. Of Gobi!- 
dae, the Gobius guiris (gula), of 
Labyrinthici, the Anabas Scandens 
(Koi), of Fhynchobellidae, the Masta- 
cembelus Zebrinus (raj pankal), and of 
the Chhiocephalidae, the Oppiocephalus 
S. striatus (sol), Ophiocephalus maru- 
lias (sal or gazal), and the Ophiocepha- 
lus gachua (cheng) are all fresh water 
fish and prized for their value as food. 
Of fishes caught in the sea and estua- 
ries, there are the Siluridae and CIu- 
peidii. Of the latter the clupea ilisha 
(hilsa), the Engraulis hamiltoni (phasa), 
the Coila dussemieri (corialli) are exten- 
sively netted. There are also the 
bhekti, the topsea or mango fish and 
the pomfret. There are many other 
varieties of sea and marine fish which 
have not yet been fully catalogued. A 
great dear of commerce is done on the 
transport of spawn and fish fry which 
constitutes one of the major rural com- 
merces. Of the shell fish, shrimps, 
prawns, and lobsters and of shells the 
turtle, crab and oyster are . common. 
The loss of East Bengal has denied 
the State the richest and most 
extensive fiidieries. It has also restrict- 
ed the kingdom of the hilsa cycle which 
is one of tlie most interesting of foh 
cycles in the East. 
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And tribes 

89. Although as a matter of alMndia 
policy this Report is precluded from 
making a detailed survey of the ethnic 
and caste composition of the State’s 
population, yet a very brief survey of 
the composition of the population of 
each district will afford insight into the 
problems of population and sustenance. 
The following account, therefore, is con- 
fined to a bare enumeration of the ele- 
ments of the population of each district. 

90. The steadily increasing demand 
for labour and haulage in the mines 
and factories of the Asansol subdivi- 
sion of Burdwan district has attracted 
immigrants from all over India chiefly 
from Bihar and Central India. There 
are large Muslim (Sunni) settlements 
in Churulia and Kanksa on the Ajay, in 
the mills and factories of Asansol, in 
Mahmudpur in Manteswar, in Rayna, in 
Mangalkot, and in Kalna and Katwa. 
There are large colonies of Santals all 
over the district, wherever paddy is 
grown, of Koras in Asansol. The Hindu 
castes pervade the district. The largest 
substratum of the population consists of 
the Bagdis and Bauris, the Sadgops, the 
Gops, and Aguris or Ugrakshatrias. 

91. There are fairly numerous settle- 
ments of Muslims in Birbhum, some 
of which are ancient and large as in 
Rajnagar. The great majority of them 
are Sheikhs, but Pathans, Saiyids and 
Jolahs are also found. The main con- 
stituents of the Hindu and Tribal po- 
pulation are the Bagdis, the Sadgops. 
the Santals, the Muchis, the Dorns, the 
Brahmans, the Mals, the Bauris, and 
the Haris. Among the small communi- 
ties may be mentioned the Bhollas and 
Jadu Patuas. 

92. Bankura has seen a great deal of 
emigration, immigration being mainly 
confined to the harvesting months when 
harvesters from Manbhum and Singh- 
bhum make the district their temporary 
home. Goal mines in the north have 
attracted immigil^ants from Bihar and 
other "Btates of India. Muslims are 
found in greatest strength in the 


Vishnupur subdivision and especially 
in the thanas bordering on Burdwan, 
viz., Kotulpur and Indas. They are 
Sunnis, the majority being Sheikhs. 
The Tribals are almost entirely repre- 
sented by the Santals. The district is 
famous for its Bauri and Bagdi popula- 
tion, the other numerous castes being 
Brahmans, Telis and Gops- Santals 
form a large section of the population, 
and in fact Bauris, Santals and Bagdis 
may be said to people the greater 
portion of the district. 

93. Khargpur city in the heart of 
Midnapur district has a large conglo- 
merate population comprising im- 
migrants from every State in India to 
man the Khargpur railway workshops, 
but elsewhere in the district immigrants 
are few and far between. Muslims are 
mostly foiind in and around Midnapur, 
in Khargpur and in parts of Tamluk 
and Ghatal subdivisions- The whole of 
Contai subdivision, and the thanas of 
Nayagram, Gopiballavpur, Dantan. 
Keshiari, and Narayangarh have a large 
population who speak a corrupt form of 
Oriya. The Oriya of the south of the 
district is largely Bengali, and that of 
the west is interlarded with a large 
Santali vocabulary. Midnapur has a 
large conglomerate of castes among 
Hindus and Tribals, the chief of whom 
are Mahisyas. Kaibarttas, Santals, 
Bagdis, Sadgops, Brahmans, Bairagis or 
Vaishnavas, Tantis, Kurmis, Telis, 
Rajus. Gops, Karans, Bhumijs, Kayas- 
thas. Napits, Kadmas, Dhobas, Nama- 
sudras (Chandals), Kamars and Lohars, 
Pods, Suklis, Kumhars, Kasthas, Haris, 
and Lodhas. The Siyalgirs are a small 
interesting community living in Mohan- 
pur, who speak a dialect of. Gujrati, 
while another small interesting com- 
munity is a settlement of Goanese 
Christians in Geonkhali. The Suklis 
and Tuntias are functional Muslim 
castes. 'The Mahisyas, excellent culti- 
vators and pioneering settlers, bound to- 
gether by a strong discipline and clan- 
nishness, constitute the largest single 
factor in the population of the district. 
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94. Th^ thirty-mile long riverside 
urban strip of the district of Hooghly 
has attracted a very large number of 
immigrants from all parts of India to 
its jute mills and factories. Elsewhere 
the immigrant population is small. 
Muslims are found mostly in thanas 
Hooghly, Panduah. Balagarh and 
Dhaniakhali. A few also are found in 
thanas Chanditaia and Goghat. The 
bulk of the Muslims are Sheikhs, a few 
are Ajlaf, Bedia, Dhawa or Mallik, the 
more numerous being Momins or Jolahs. 
Among the Hindu castes the more 
numerous are the Bagdis, Vaishnavas, 
Bauris, Brahmans, Dorns, Gops, Mahi- 
syas, Kaibarttas, Kamars, Kayasthas. 
Kaoras, Muchis, Napits, Sadgops, Tantis 
and Tells. Among the T^ibals the more 
numerous are Santals, Oraons, Bhumijs, 
and Khairas. The Santals congregate 
chiefly in thanas Dhaniakhali, Pandua 
and Haripal ; the Bhumij in thana Bala- 
garh, the Khairas in thana Pandua and 
the Oraons in thanas Serampur, Chandi- 
taia and Singur. 

95. The district of Howrah also has 
a large immigrant population in Bally, 
Lillooah, Howrah City, the E. I. and 
B. N. Railway settlements, and in 
Bauria. This population is drawn from 
most States in India but contained most- 
ly in the urban and industrial areas of 
the district. The Muslims are found in 
greatest strength in Howrah City, in 
thanas Domjur, Uluberia, Amta, 
Shyampur and Jagatballavpur. They 
export a large artisan population to 
Calcutta from the rural thanas. They 
are mostly Sunnis, the majority being 
Sheikhs. Malliks, Pathans or Saiyids 
are few in number. Jolahs are found 
chiefly in Howrah City. The tribals 
are few in number and are confined to 
Oraons and Santals found mostly in 
thana Domjur. The main Hindu castes 
are Brahmans, Kayasthas, Gops, Sad- 
gops, Kaibarttas, Mahisyas, Bagdis, 
Tiyars, Pods and Kaoras. 

96. ITie 24-Parganas and Calcutta 
districts have the largest immigrant 
population in the State, which is drawn 


from all States in India and abroad. 
The Hooghlyside, from Kanchrapara in 
the north to Budge Budge in the south, 
is heavily peopled by immigrants to a 
uniform depth of about three miles in 
the country and the population is one 
of the most heterogeneous that can be 
found in the whole of India. Muslims 
are relatively most numerous in the 
Barasat and Basirhat subdivisions. 
They are mostly Simnis, Sheikhs being 
most numerous, followed by Ajlafs and 
Jolahs. The Tribals, emigrants almost 
entirely from Chota Nagpur, are 
employed in reclamation of land in the 
Sundarbans, but they are being rapidly 
and effectively replaced by Mahisyas 
from Midnapur. Tribals include Oraons 
and Miindas but very few Santals. The 
principal Hindu castes consist of Pods, 
Mahisyas, Kaibarttas, Bagdis, Brah- 
mans, Gops, Kaoras, Tiyars, Kayasthas, 
Muchis, Napits, Vaishnavas, and Nama- 
sudras (Chandals). 

97. Nadia has a small immigrant 
population in the holy towns of 
Nabadwip and Santipur and the railway 
colony of Ranaghat. Muslims are scat- 
tered in the eastern parts of Ranaghat 
subdivision and thanas Karimpur and 
Tehatta. The vast majority of them are 
Sheikhs, the numbers of Jolahs and 
Ajlafs being small. The tribal popula- 
tion is small but there is a numerous 
Vaishnava population. The principal 
Hindu castes are Mahisyas, Kaibarttas, 
Ahirs, Gops, Brahmans, Bagdis, Muchis, 
Namasudras (Chandals), Kayasthas and 
Malos. There is a very small com- 
munity of Bunos. 

98. Murshidabad has a small immi- 
grant population. Muslims predomi- 
nate in the Sadar, Lalbag and Jangipur 
subdivisions, and are scattered over 
Bharatpur, Burwan and Khargram 
police stations of Kandi subdivision. 
There is a small Shia community in 
Lalbagh, the rest being mostly Sunnis 
and Sheikhs. There is a vigorous com- 
munity of Shershabadia Muslims on the 
river line of the Ganges. Among 
Tribals, the Santals, mostly immigrants 
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from the Santal Parganas, have settled 
in Jangipur, Sagardighi, Nabagram and 
Khargram thanas. There are also 
Oraons, Koras and Mundas. The prin< 
cipal Hindu castes are Mahisyas, Sad- 
gops, Chainmandals, Brahmans, Gops 
and Furos. 

99. Malda has seen large immigra* 
tions of Hindus from Purnea, Shersha- 
hadia Muslims from Murshidabad, 
Santals from Santal Parganas, and 
Paliyas from Dinajpur and Bogra. 
Muslims are numerous in the alluvial 
tracts of KaUachak, Manikchak, and 
Ratua. With the exception of a few 
families of Saiyids, Mughals and 
Pathans all the Muhammadans are 
Sheikhs. Among the cultivators the 
Shershabadias form a distinct group. 
Of the functional groups may be men- 
tioned the Jolahs (weavers), Dhuniyas 
(carders), Naluas (reed sellers), Nikaris 
(fishermen), and Kunjras (vegetable 
sellers), Pir-ko-Dalis (beldars). There 
is a curious sect of fakirs in Ratua. 
The Tribals are represented almost sole- 
ly by the Santals. There are a number 
of Bihari castes among the Hindus, 
chief of whom are the Nagars. Castes 
peculiar to the district are Chasatis and 
Puros, agriculturists and silk-worm 
rearers respectively. Castes mainly 
found in this district are Ganesh and 
Gangai, weavers and potters, though 
also agriculturists. Of the numerically 
more important Hindu castes the chief 
is that comprised by the Koch Raj- 
bansis, Paliyas and Deshis. The Chains 
are a caste with Bihari affinities found 
in large numbers in the diara thanas of 
the west of the district. 

100. West Dinajpur has a more homo- 
geneous population. The Muslims are 
chiefly the descendants of Rajbansis 
converted by force to Islam or who 
adopted that religion. Muslim cultiva- 
tors are mostly Sheikhs,^ though the 
name by which they go more frequent- 
ly is Nasya, meaning one whose original 
religion has been destroyed, i.e., a con- 
vert. There are also small numbers of 
Saiyids (priests), Pathans (police and 


peons), Mughals (woollen cloth dealers). 
There is a curious sect of fakirs in 
mauza Baliyadighi in Hemtabad. The 
Tribals are represented by Santals, 
Oraons and Mundas, immigrants from 
the Santal Parganas and the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau. The main Hindu 
castes are Kayasthas, Rajputs, Chasi 
Kaibarttas or Mahisyas, Haris, Jugis, 
Tantis, Napits and Vaishnavas. Some 
of the most numerous castes are, how- 
ever, the Rajbansis, Deshis or Deshi 
Rajbansis, Paliyas. There are a few 
Kantais and Koches. 

lUl. The tea garden population in Jal- 
paiguri is a mosaic of immigrants from 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and 
Madras, and contains divers elements. 
The Muslims are mostly Sheikhs. The 
Tribals consist of Bhotiyas, Mundas, 
Oraons, Santals, Lepchas, Garos, 
Meches, Totos and obscure Bhutanese 
groups. There are Tibetans, Sikkimese 
and Nepalese castes. Of the Hindu 
castes the predominating groups are the 
Rajbansis, Koches and upper-caste 
Hindu immigrants from Dacca, Faridpur 
and Mymensingh. 

102. In Darjeeling the tea garden 
population in the terai is as mixed and 
full of immigrants as in Jalpaiguri. In 
the hills Muslims are a minority, mostly 
immigrants from East Bengal, Sunnis 
and Sheikhs. Among the Tribals San- 
tals, Meches, Oraons, Mundas, Bhutias 
and Lepchas are present in varying 
strengths. There are Bengali, Marwari, 
Punjabi and Bihari castes, while among 
the Nepalis the principal castes are 
Rai, Sherpa, Chettri, Sanyasi, Brahman, 
Bhujel, Yogi, the tribes being Mangar, 
Newar, Tamang, Damai, Gurung, 
Limbu, Kami, Kagatay, Sunawar, 
Yakha, Sarki and Gharti. Rajbansis 
are fairly numerous in Siliguri sub- 
division. 

103. Rajbansis predominate in Cooch 
Behar, other castes in small numbers 
being Koches, Garos, Meches, or Baras. 
There is a considerable Muslim popula- 
tion, mostly converts and agricultural 
Sheikhs, both native and immigrant from 
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Mymensingh. Besides, there are the 
usual Hindu castes in small numbers. 

104. The oldest and possibly native 
inhabitants of Sikkim were perhaps the 
Rang, or, as we know them from their 
Nepalese title, the Leshas. The next 
in importance, if not in antiquity, are 
the Khampa or Khambas, immigrants 
from the Tibetan province of Khams, 
commonly called Bhutias. The Sikkim 
Limbus rank as last and least. They 
are believed to have migrated to Sikkim 
from Shigatse, Penam, Norpu, 
Khyongtse, Samdubling, and Gyangtse, 
places in the Tibetan province of Tsang, 
south of the Tsanpo (Brahmaputra). 


The main races or castes are the 
Lepcha, Bhutia, Limbus, Gurungs, 
Murmi, Rai (Jimdar), Khambu, Kami, 
Brahman, Mangar, Chhetri, Newar, 
Kagatay, Darzi. Of them, the Limbus, 
Gurungs, Murmis, Khambus, and 
Mangars are more or less allied, 
while the others, excepting the 
Lepcha and Bhutia, are later im- 
migrants from beyond the Arun in 
Nepal. The immigration of Nepalis 
continues unabated. 

105. The following statement shows 
the distribution and percentages of the 
main religions in each district of West 
Bengal. 
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Irrlffation 

106. The agricultural products of the 
State may be summarised in two names, 
rice and jute. The details of agricul- 
tural production by districts will be dis- 
cussed in a later chapter and it will 
suffice here to describe the main crops 
grown in each area. In spite of the 
very large number of rivers and rivulets, 
it is rather astonishing to a stranger 
that they provide the smallest source 
of irrigation, practically none at all 
during the dry, hot months, because 
(a) most of them dwindle to very small 
trickling streams in the hot months 
meandering through the middle of their 
beds, very far from the nearest cultivat- 
ed field; (b) most banks being raised by 
embankments or the silt from over- 
flooding rivers during the monsoon, 
river beds in most instances are too low 
to repay lifting of water by primitive 
hauling machines; (c) in the dry 
months when irrigation is most needed, 
the rivers become bereft of fertilising 
silt and yield clear water with a modi- 
cum of sand which is not always bene- 
ficial to a cultivated field; (d) in many 
areas where the river beds are very 
much lower than the level of the fields, 
the presence of the rivers is a positive 
nuisance in the dry season because they 
drain the water from the surrounding 
country and substantially lower the 
water level. The rivers are not much 


of a help in the monsoon either, because 
rapid flooding is more often the experi- 
ence than slow and beneficial inunda- 
tion, and the peasant is more anxious 
that the flood water should drain and go 
away than stay and fertilise his land 
or nourish his crop. Thus, in a land 
of rivers the latter bestow only indirect 
benefits the coming of which almost 
always blights present prospects : the 
depositing of silt which occurs at the 
expense of the standing crop, and the 
draining of the land of impurities which 
damages property, inconveniences farm 
and livestock, and sometimes leaves 
behind unhealthy cesspools. The swift- 
flowing rivers create other problems of 
uncertainty and gamble : they frequent- 
ly burst their banks and are constantly 
engaged in forming and destroying land 
on either side. This process of alluvion 
and diluvion contribute to great uncer- 
tainties in cultivation and inject a 
litigious spirit into peasants. There is 
the other gamble that the flood may 
bring either silt, which enriches the soil, 
or throw in sand, which it may take 
years to remove or subdue. Brief men- 
tion has been made in paragraphs 195 
and 196 below of the Sundarban rivers. 
These rivers do not carry silt but their 
levels being often higher than the sur- 
rounding countryside a flood spills saline 
water over the embankments bringing 
disaster. Thus in a land of rivers, 
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thanks to the many embankmet^ts, 
ignorant and ill-planned interfer- 
ence with the courses of streams, 
reckless deforestation in catchment 
areas and banks, thoughtless diversions 
engineered out of selfish motives which 
have the devastating effect of changing 
the course of rivers and laying entire 
areas waste in a very short time, the 
rivers are more a curse than a boon, 
and irrigation has to depend almost 
entirely on rain, artificial waters called 
tanks, ponds, and marshes called jhils 
and bils. It is curious that except the 
Hijli Tidal, cossye and Orissa coastal 
Canals in Midnapur, the Damodar 
Canal system, and the newly in- 
augurated Mayurakshi and Damodar 
Valley projects which have a positive 
programme of conserving water and 
making it available through canals or 
resuscitated streams for irrigation, 
almost all major irrigation projects in 
the country are confined to the building 
and maintenance of embankments and 
dykes, to contain the rivers in their 
beds. This results in the gradual rais- 
ing of the beds of rivers, to contain 
which still higher embankments are 
raised until they are made to grow to 
untenable heights and block up the 
di'ainage of the surrounding country- 
side. The classic case is that of the 
Damodar embankments which Sb raised 
the bed of the Damodar that it was 
higher than the country on the left of 
the river, as a result of which the em- 
bankments on the right bank on the 
Arambag side had to be destroyed. 
The continued fiooding of the country 
always on the right side had the effect 
of raising the land on the right bank 
by as much as 7 or 8 feet, with the 
result that it created marshes farther 
beyond, and perpetuated waterlogged 
marshes on the left below the embank- 
ments. A series of frequent and 
disastrous floods, the last in 1943, which 
was the occasion of the Damodar Valley 
Project, has been the unhappy conse- 
quence of the Damodar embankments 
in West Bengal and ruthless deforesta- 


tion in the catchment basins in Bihar. 
Another classic case of ill-devised em- 
bankments is Midnapur where the twin 
policy of excluding the flood water 
instead of regulating it, and the policy 
of reclaiming lands at the expense of 
'spill areas have been most unfortunate 
for their results. The beds of the 
rivers have been raised above the sur- 
rounding country so that disastrous 
floods of the Subarnarekha and Rup- 
narayan have occurred repeatedly, far 
more destructive than they would 
otherwise be. Areas encroached by 
embankments or behind reclaimed 
lands made by nature for the receipt 
of silt, have tended to become water- 
logged depressions, deprived of silt, 
thereby causing malaria, diminish- 
ing the fertility of the soil, decreas- 
ing cultivation, decline in industries, 
and decrease in the population. Em- 
bankments on the tidal creeks in the 
Sundarbans have retarded the process 
of land formation on the sea, in the 
same way as land formation and the 
growth of tidal forests have been inter- 
fered with in the Sundarbans. This has 
been discussed in the section on the 
forests of the State. Examples of ill- 
planned interferences with rivers will 
be found in the Bhagirathi and Mayu- 
rakshi embankments of Murshidabad 
and the Jalangi and Bhairab rivers 
in Nadia, in the Hooghly district 
and the Kalindri river in Malda, 
each one of them having had very 
unfortunate repercussions on the pro- 
gress of cultivation and the growth 
of the population. The effects o'f reck- 
less deforestation in the catchment areas 
and banks of the Tista, the Damodar and 
Barakar, the Dhalkisor and the Kasai 
have been too ruinous to be recounted 
in this short review. A great deal of 
Jalpaiguri district has been lost to culti- 
vation by thoughtless interference with 
the courses of hill streams, by the cut- 
ting of small, seemingly harmless, irri- 
gation channels by private peasants 
which had the effect of diverting the 
courses of nearby larger rivers. This 
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happened with the Torsa in Cooch 
Bdliar which was interfered with to 
save the headquarters town. In the last 
century diversions were made in the 
Bhagirathi above Berhampur in Murshi- 
dabad which had the effect of ruining 
completely the big and prosperous city 
of Kasimbazar ; interferences with the 
Jalangi and Mathabhanga led to the 
depopulation of many thanas in the 
heart of Nadia. 

107. By the same irony of circum- 
stance by which rivers in our country 
became more of a curse than a boon, 
the major irrigation projects in the 
State — with the honourable exception of 
the Damodar canals in the thirties of 
the present century and the Eden Canal 
in the last century, and several naviga- 
tion canals in Midnapur and the lower 
Sundarbans — were undertaken to deny 
water to the land. It sounds like a 
paradox, but it is only too true. And 
so also with the minor projects. Most 
minor projects of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment are undertaken with a view to 
draining the country of unwanted 
water. The slope of the three Hima- 
layan West Bengal districts are so steep 
that very little human assistance is 
necessary to drain the land there. But 
lower south drainage schemes start in 
West Dinajpur with the valley between 
the Mahananda and Tangan, in Malda 
with the Mahanandapur and North 
Kharba btl area, the Old Malda hits. 
and the North Kalindri zone in Ratua ; 
in Murshidabad the draining of the 
Telkar, Basia, Raninagar-Bhagwangola, 
Kalantar and Hijal bils ; in Nadia the 
draining of the Tehatta-Chapra area, in 
24-Parganas the draining of the entire 
country east and south-east of Calcutta; 
in Hooghly the draining of the Kana 
Nadi basin, the Saraswati and Kunti 
basin, the Baidyabati-Bally Khals, the 
Rajapur and Dankuni drainage projects 
covering both the districts of Hooghly 
and Howrah; in Midnapur the draining 
of the south Ghatal and Tamluk areas. 
It is significant that all these enter- 
prises, some accomplished, others in 


contemplation, are drainage schemes 
engaged in pushing water out of the 
land. 

108. Thus it seems that the more 
important task of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment in West Bengal has been to drain 
the land of injurious water than the 
excavation of an extensive network of 
river training and irrigation canals. 
Soil erosion was not much of a prob- 
lem in the nineteenth century, when 
the coming world shortage of food was 
dismissed as a Malthusian jingo, and 
embankments were raised to protect the 
new railway permanent ways, roads, 
and mills and factories on the Hooghly 
side. Each generation interferes with 
the ecology of a country according to 
its lights and ability to see into the 
future and it is beside the point to lay 
the blame at the door of a preceding 
generation. Besides, there is always 
the other side of the shield, and when 
one considers the building up of wealth 
through the construction of railways, 
roads, mills and factories in the nine- 
teenth century, made possible by a 
system of embankments to keep out 
floods, it may appear that the latter were 
certainly not an unmixed evil. One can 
only regret that the hydraulics of the 
Ganges Delta were not studied with 
more thoroughness in the nineteenth 
century, although it was in the middle of 
this century (1863) that James Fergusson 
produced his thesis “ On The Recent 
Changes in the Delta of the Ganges ” 
which still remains the most important 
single contribution to the study of rivers 
and irrigation problems in this State (re- 
printed as an Appendix in Part IC of 
this Volume. This James Fergusson, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, is the 
same as the author of Tree and Serpent 
Worship in India (1868) and one of the 
pioneers of the Archaeological and 
Anthropological Surveys in India). 
Traces of pre-eighteenth century irriga- 
tion works throughout the country, 
however, and the presence of innumer- 
able creeks and khals, excavated by 
human agency (away from flood 
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bearing rivers, which used to cushion 
the onrush of floods and distribute th^n 
rapidly and systematically throughout 
the countryside), still remain as whole- 
some lessons. The most forceful advo- 
cates of a close study of the old pattern 
of flood irrigation were C. A. Bentley 
and William Willcocks. Between them 
they came to the conclusion that in 
Bengal, irrigation with flood water was 
necessary for (i) enriching the soil, (ii) 
combating malaria, (iii) providing flsh 
in abundance for all, and (iv) prevent- 
ing congestion of the rivers. A. E. 
Porter, the Census Superintendent of 
1931, in his Report agreed with much 
that Bentley had advocated between 
1910 and 1930, but such was the contem- 
poraneous resistance to these ideas that 
William Willcocks in his Reply to the 
Note of the Chief Engineer of Irriga- 
tion, dated April 1931, observed that 
“when I landed one of the first men T 
met told me to beware of that crank Dr. 
Bentley who thought flood irrigation 
was needed in Bengal with 60 inches of 
rainfall. I learnt that Lord Lytton, 
advised by the Irrigation Department, 
had said in his last speech that the one 
thing not needed in Bengal was flood 
irrigation.” William Willcocks had 
gone round the country map in hand in 
1927-28 and was apparently convinced 
of the truth of this entry dated 1660 in 
Bernier ; < 

The knowledge I have acquired of 
Bengal in two visits inclines me to believe 
that it is richer than E^pt. It exports in 
abundance cottons and silks, rice, sugar and 
butter. It produces amply for its own con- 
sumption of wheat, vegetables, grains, fowls, 
ducks and geese. It has immense herds of 
pigs and flocks of sheep and goats. Fish of 
every kind it has in profusion. From 
Rajmahal to the sea is an endless number 
of canals, cut in bygone ages from the 
Ganges by immense labour, for navigation 
and irrigation, while the Indian considers 
the Ganges water as the best in 
the world. 

109, Willcocks averred that Bernier 
was no fool when he wrote the above, 
and his survey of the difference 
tween the alignments and pacings of 
natural rivers and artificial canals for 


irrigation was proof positive that 
Bernier was right, and what some had 
taken for 'dead rivers’, on the argu- 
ment that “with the natural swing of 
the rivers, there must necessarily be 
‘ dead rivers were once irrigation 
canals, because these so-called 'dead 
rivers ’ were, observed Willcocks, “ well 
aligned and spaced and just where they 
are needed for irrigation over many 
millions of acres of land”. He was of 
the further opinion that “a few regu- 
lators will put these canals into a posi- 
tion to be used again, once the plough- 
ed up head reaches are redug”. Even 
in this brief survey it is difficult to resist 
the passage which Willcocks rescued 
from “ a monograph on irrigation works 
and irrigation in Bengal” written in 
1794 by a number of Englishmen in 
Calcutta, and printed in Indian 
Engineering in 1928: 

In the tract of annual inundation, insulat- 
ed habitations and fields raised considerably 
above the level of the country exhibit the 
effects of patient industry. There were dikes 
to check the inundations and reservoirs and 
dams constructed for irrigation. Irrigation 
is less neglected than facility of transport. 
In the management of forced rice, dams 
retain the water extensive plains, or 
preserve it in lakes to water lower lands, 
as occasion may require. For either purpose 
' much skill is exert^ in regulating the sup- 
plies of water. There are stupendous dikes, 
not altogether preventing inundation, but 
checking its sudden excesses, and dams 
advantageously cmistructed assist the culti- 
vation of considerable tracts, [One of 
the Englishmen writing the monograph 
was obviously H. T. Colebrooke, be- 
cause all but the first two sentences In 
this quotation Is from his * Remarks on the 
Husbandry and Commerce of Bengal ’ A. M.J. 

In this context the following quota-' 
tion from page 586 of H. G. iSiverty’s 
Volume I' of the Tobakat-i-Noairi by 
Minhaj-i-Siraj will appear very 
relevant : 

The territory of Lakhanawati has two wings 
on either side of the river Gang, The western 
side they call Ral [Rarh] and the city ot 
Lakhanor lies on that side, and the eastam 
side they call Barind [Barlndah] and ttie rity 
of Dlwkot is on that side Tnm Lakhana- 
wati to the gate of the city of Lakhanor, on 
the one side, he, Sultan Ghlyasuddln ’I Wax 
[caused] an embankment [to be] constructed. 
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extendiag al^out ten clay*s journey, for 
this reason, that, in the rainy season, the 
whole oiC the tract becomes inundated and 
that route is filled with mud swamps and 
morass \ and if it were not for these dykes^ 
it would be impossible [for people] to carry 
out their intentions, or reach various struc- 
tures and inhabited places except by means 
of boatst. From his time, through the con- 
struction of those embankments, the route 
was opened up to the people at large. 

In his footnotes to this text H, G, 
Raverty adds: 

These embankments, according to other 
writers likewise, were constructed through 
the perseverance and forethought of 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin ’I Waz. Another author 
States that the * former ancient rulers of 
Bang, the present capital of which is Dhakah, 
on account of the vast quantity of water 
which accumulates throughout the province 
in the rainy season, caused causeways to be 
constructed twenty cubits wide and ten high, 
termed *ils, and. from the proximity of these 
ala, the people styled the province BANG-AL, 
Rain falls without ceasing during one-half 
of the year in the rainy season, and, at this 
period, these <Hs, appear above the flooded 
country 

A 'European writer, writing on the pro- 
vince, ‘ as at present constituted says : 

‘ there are several remarkable military cause- 
ways which intersect the whole country and 
must have been constructed with great 
labour ; but it is not known at what period. 
One of these extends from Gooch Bahar 
[Kuch Bihar] through Rangamatty (Ranga- 
mati) to the extreme limits of Assam, and 
was found when the Mahommedans first 
penetrated into that remote quarter He, of ' 
course, must mean the Muhammadans of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. 

The following quotation from H. S. 
Jarrett aind J. N. Sarkar/s Ain-i-Afcbari 
of Abul Fazl (Vol. II, page 132) corro- 
borates the above: 

•The original name of Bengal was Bang. 

Its former rulers raised mounds measuring 
ten yards in height and twenty in breadth 
throughout the province which were called 
crossing ditches dividing fields and .the like. 
AL [Sansk d/i a mound of earth or ridge for 
— J. N. SJ From this . suffix, the name 
Bengal took its rise and currency. 

110. It fe fortunate that the Damodar 
Valley and Mayu^ikShi projects have 
been laundhed as a tour de force to 
implement the same principles and 
ideals advocated by Willcocks and 
Bentley, resistance to which cost the 
country a grievous flood in 1943 and 


much interference with the war efforts 
of World War II in the Eastern 
Theatre, of which more anon. But it is 
more or less a sorry truth that a century 
and a half of embankments and drain- 
age schemes across the natural level of 
the land have inflicted not a little injury 
on the fertility of the soil and diminu- 
tion in the variety and seasons of crops. 

Crops 

111. Of the different crops grown in 
each district, brief mention will be 
made.* In Burdwan winter-rice or aman 
occupies about four-fifths of the crop- 
ped area. Small quantities of the early 
rice crops, boro and au$, are grown as 
also sugarcane, oilseeds, and pulses. 
Maize is raised in the western border, 
and the cultivation of jute, formerly 
confined to Kalna and Jamalpur, has 
now extended over most areas. There 
is a considerable amount of land under 
orchard and garden produce. In Bir- 
bhum more than half the cultivated 
area is under winter rice. Other food 
crops, relatively unimportant, are maize, 
gram, and sugarcane. There is a small 
amount of orchards and garden pro- 
duce; mulberry is dwindling but jute is 
on the increase. In Bankura the chief 
crop is aman rice, but quantities of^aus 
and boro are also grown, while sugar- 
cane, maize, oilseeds, pulses, wheat, 
flax, mustard, peas and til are grown 
in small areas. Cotton used to be 
grown but has practically disappeared 
with indigo. Rice is the staple product 
in Midnapur, occupying nearly three- 
fourths of the cultivated area, of which 
the. aman variety constitutes 93 per 
cent. Small quantities of aus and boro 
are also grown. The other crops are 
wheat, barley, peas, linseed, mustard, 
sesamum, sugarcane, pan, mulberry, 
tobacco, turmeric, orchard and garden 
produce. The cultivation of jute is in- 
creasing while cotton and mulberry 
have almost died out. These four dis- 
tricts have very small double-cropped 

• For the range of crops cultivated in 1794 
see the Appendix “ Remarks on the Hus- 
bandry of Bengal *’ by H. T, Colebrooke in 
Part IC of this volume. 
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areas, Aman rice is the most important 
crop in Hooghly, while sugarcane, jute, 
' pan, are extensively grown. The diS' 
trict is noted for its marKet gardens of 
potatoes, yams, cauliflowers, cabbages, 
and brinjals. Apart from aman rice, 
the staple in Howrah, quantities of 
wheat, barley, maize, mustard, jute and 
hemp are also grown. Aman rice con- 
stitutes about 80 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area of 24-Parganas, the only 
other crops of importance being pulses, 
grown in the winter, and sugarcane in 
the north-east. Nadia alone presents 
■ an exception in growing far more aus 
rice than aman — the area under aus rice 
occupying about three-fourths of the 
cultivated area. Other crops are gram, 
other pulses, linseed, rape and mustard, 
jute, wheat, and sugarcape, more and 
more' land being put under jute in 
recent years. In Murshidabad aman 
rice is cultivated more than aus, but 
considerable areas are under wheat and 
barley. Other crops extensively culti- 
vated are gram and other pulses and 
oilseeds, linseed and mustard, jute, 
sugarcane and mulberry. Jute is rapid- 
ly competing with the cultivation of 
paddy. All the three varieties of aus. 
boro and aman are grown in Malda, as 
also gram and other pulses, jute, hemp, 
tobacco, sugarcane, and mulberry. But 
rice and jute, as everywhere elge, are 
the staples while mango is as important 
a cash crop as any other. West Dinaj- 
pur produces the three rices as well as 
rape and mustard, pulses and gram, 
sugarcane and tobacco. In Jalpaiguri 
rice forms the great staple crop but 
small quantities of barley, wheat, mus- 
tard, maize and til are grown. Jute is 
coming into its own here as elsewhere. 
In Darjeeling, besides rice, maize, mus- 
tard, Kalai, pan, marua, tobacco, and a 
great deal of jute in the terai are grown. 
In Cooch Behar the crops are mainly 
three: oman rice, tobacco, and jute, 
and owing to the profits that the last 
two crops fetch, the cultivation of rice 
is diminishing. Bamboos grow exten- 
sively. Tea is of course the most profit- 


able cultivation in Jalpaiguri and Dar- 
jeeling but it does not fall , pMperly 
under agriculture. In Sikkim by far 
the most important crop still is maize, 
and after maize, the largest areas are 
under marua, buckwheat, rice, wheat 
and barley. Bananas, ' oranges and 
apples are now extensively grown in 
orchards. 

Pasture 

112. Pasturage deserves to be briefly 
mentioned. The ill health and diminu- 
tive size of cattle in the State are pro- 
verbial and do not need to be expa- 
tiated upon. Pasturage is still plentiful 
in Sikkim, Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and 
Cooch Behar, but except for small areas 
in other districts it has dwindled to 
critical acuteness, so much so that for 
miles around in Nayagram and Gopi- 
ballavpur thanas in Midnapur as well as 
certain areas in Bankura, there are 
practically no cows at all. what is left 
being only draught bullocks. The Grow- 
More-Food Campaign has hit pasturage 
the most. 

Distribution of Industry 

113. The distribution of industry is 
very uneven. Rural industries like the 
handloom, smithy, carpentry, pottery, 
etc., are, of course, well distributed 
throughout the State, but mills and fac- 
tories employing power are congregated 
in only a few localities : the tea 
industry is peculiar only to Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri, while the major indus- 
tries are ranged on either bank of the 
Hooghly river, from Kanchrapara and 
Tribeni in the north to Budge-Bud^e 
and Bauria in the south. All Heavy 
industries and manufactures, except 
mining . and extraction of metals, are 
concentrated here together with all 
conceivable small industries employing 
power : the reasons for concentration 
appear to be the availability of material 
at the port and railway terminii of 
Calcutta, the presence of cheap water 
transport up and down the river, the 
availability of municipal amenitie$ for 
the working population, the ptekence 
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of coads and a network of public trans^ 
port which bring workers from long dis- 
tances to their places of work every 
dayi and the availability of cheap elec- 
tricity |>rovided by the various sections 
of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corpo- 
ration. 

114. The other great centre of 
industry is the Asanspl subdivision of 
Biirdwan with strips of Birbhum and 
Bankura district on the north and the 
so4th, where all the coal mines of the 
State are concentrated. The proximity 
of the locality to the iron, clay and 
aluminium ores of the nearby Singh- 
bhum, Manbhum and Chhota Nagpur 
districts of Bihar, the development of 
electricity by powder supply agencies in 
Raniganj, Barakar and Disergarh, con- 
venient railway terminii, have develop- 
ed coal mining, iron smelting, rolling 
and casting, and steel making, manufac- 
ture of refractories, aluminium, paper 
and a number of other primary indus- 
uies, while two large railway work- 
shops and a locomotive factory, have 
added to the importance of this region. 
There is practically no other area of any 
industrial importance except Khargpur 
which maintains a large railway w'ork- 
shop. The most common industries 
employing power, distributed in almost 
all districts of the State, are rice mills 
and oil mills, saw mills, small jute 
presses, small electric power stations 
for municipal supply, and small mecha- 
nical and engineering shops for repairs. 
There is a heavy concentration in the 
four districts of Calcutta, 24-Parganas, 
Howrah and Hooghly of cotton ginning, 
baling and weaving mills, jute mills 
and presses, clothing mills, silk weav- 
ing mills, iron and steel mills and 
foundries (Belilious Road of Howrah 
seems to monopolise *the foundries of 
the State), electricity stations, ship- 
building yards, chemical manufactures, 
bakeries, confectioneries, and other food 
■ factories, pulp, paper, and paper board 
mills, glass, rubber, paper tissue, motor 
car manufacture and ordnance facto- 
ries. But even in ’ this region jute 


mills and presses far outweigh in 
importance all other groups of indus- 
try, and it will be correct to say 
that the Asansol area is far more 
important to the Stale from the 
point uf view of basic manufactures, 
than the more spectacular and profit- 
making Hooghlyside, which really 
abounds in derivative industries. 

115. Outside of the Hooghlyside, 
Asansol subdivision (with small strips 
of Bankura and Birbhum to the south 
and the north), and the tea-plantations 
in Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling, the 
countryside is conspicuous for its lack 
of factories, industries and mills. The 
air is pure, unbefouled by smoke from 
chimneys, except what rises from cow- 
sheds of an evening to drive away 
mosquitoes. The skylines of the great 
agricultural plains, swamps and forests 
are not broken by the geometrical 
shapes of factory roofs. 

116. Before proceeding to a discussion 
of the material condition of the people 
during 1931-50, it will be profitable to 
make a rapid survey of the outstanding 
events of the decade which contributed 
to changes in the people’s living condi- 
tions. Of these outstanding events, the 
State has had more than a handful. 

World War II 

117. Chronologically the first and 
most outstanding event was the out- 
break of World War II in 1939. The 
Slate did not feel its brunt until 
January 1942, when in December 1941 
Japan introduced the War in the East. 
Burma fell to Japan very quickly, as a 
result of which trade with that region 
ceased and the high seas became un- 
safe for navigation : overseas trade and 
industry suffered for lack of machinery 
and raw materials. Times became more 
arid still more difficult up to 1945 when 
the War came to an end but the after- 
math of the end;was still more trying 
for the State, with its slender financial 
resources, as inflation, gathering its 
forces for some time past seized the 
globe in one fell swoop. But the 
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V^ar conferred its benefits : the sector 
to receive them most was arterial coin' 
munications. The Grand Trunk and 
Barra'ckpur Trunk roads were widened 
.and improved, while a fine network of 
. aerodromes and feeder roads in Midna- 
pur, Bankura, Burdwan, 24-Parganas, 
Nadia, Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar 
transformed the face of the surrounding 
countryside. Unfortunately the aero- 
dromes quickly fell into decay for lack 
of maintenances, and owing to heavy 
military traffic municipal roads suffered. 
New derivative industries cropped up 
in' almost every district, chiefly along 
the Hooghly river, while the production 
of coal and iron was substantially in- 
creased. The railways received a large 
amount of rolling stock and locomo- 
tives, while large tracts of scrub jungle 
were cleared and made free of malaria 
with anti-malarial sprays. The most 
spectacular anti-malarial work done by 
the Army was in Alipur Duars sub- 
division of Jalpaiguri, the district of 
Cooch Behar, the area around 
Krishnagar in Nadia, and small areas 
around the headquarters towns of most 
districts. 

118. Many of the effects of World 
War II were lasting and continued in* 
an aggravated form till the end of the 
decade. They are too numerous to be 
listed fully in the order of their im- 
portance, but the following are , some 
of the most outstanding. 

119. The Second World War created 
in the first five years of the decade an 
expanding economy, when India became 
a most important base of war for the 
Middle and Near East, and the Far 
East. This expanding economy, much 
too shortlived and dependent on 
the War to be helpful to long-term com- 
modity production, while it dealt a 
grievous blow to the agrarian economy, 
saw the establishment of new industries, 
full exploitation of available raw mate- 
rials, a programme of road-building and 
other modes of construction as never 
before, and plentiful employment. It 
released wealth and resources, which 


raised, the standard «l$td cost of livipg, 
and brought on an inevitable spsral of 
inflation. But w long as the War lasted 
this spiral did not inflict much damage 
owing to the programme of employ- 
ment pursued and the import of goods 
and services. But as soon as the War 
ended in 1945, the sudden falling off in 
employment, withdrawal of industries, 
deterioration in agriculture, restrictions 
m exports and imports, the Inability of 
the economic, and therefore the price, 
structure to adjust itself to the changed 
situation gave inflation unrestricted 
sway throughout the rest of the decade. 
This introduced not a small element of 
uncertainty and vacillation in the coun- 
try’s economic and industrial policy, 
and, consequently, in employment. 
The one great favourable economic fac- 
tor that emerged was the Sterling 
Balance with the United Kingdom 
which gave India a Reserve Fund. 

120. The second effect of the War was 
a rude disturbance of her agriculture 
from which India never quite recovered 
even at the end of the period. Up to 
1941 India maintained a balance 
between her food requirements and 
supply which was never seriously 
disturbed. But during and after the 
War her erstwhile sources of supply and 
exchange were either cut off or in a 
serious plight themselves, as a result of 
which she had to cast about for new 
sources of supply. At home, the dis- 
turbance which the War had inflicted on 
agriculture, coupled with the Partition, 
which deprived India of the great wheat 
and rice-growing areas of Pakistan, and 
the vast Displaced population from 
Pakistan which became a liability on 
the. country’s agricultural resources, as 
only a fraction of them could be settled 
on agricultural lands, kept up a chronic 
shortage of foodgrainS which makes it' 
look as if India will take a great deal of 
time to be self-sufficient in food. 

121. The third effect of the War was 
a contraction of the World even fot 
India, the intensification of the stru^le 
for existence, a rise in the standard as! 
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w^U as cost of living, a quickened pace 
in living, a greater interest in the 
World beyond India; a greater social 
consciousness created by the paucity of 
consumer goods and such innovations as 
the queue in daily life ahd rationing 
in fo<^ and other requirements, a great*^ 
er awareness of such world-wide anti- 
social; ills as smuggling and black- 
marketing, adulteration and hoarding, 
disappearance of the habit of thrift as 
in . (^rmany after World War. I, 
diminishing capital formation and 
^yness of new enterprise. 

' 122. The fourth great event in the 
wake of the War and in a distant v/ay 
an effect of it calling for a regrouping 
of provinces was the Partition of India 
in August 1947, and all the consequences 
flowing from that great operation. 

123. The War affected the movement 
of population in the State in many in- 
tangible as well as tangible ways. One 
of its results was to bring out into the 
open the problems of population and 
sustenance : the problem of population 
outpacing agricultural production. 
Another result was the quickening of 
the pace of urbanisation without a cor- 
responding acceleration of lasting indus- 
trialisation, leading as a result to more 
submarginal living. Other great events 
during the decade led to an intensi- 
fication of the problem. Of these 
the main are : the great cyclone 
of October 1942, the Bengal Famine of 
1943, the Damodar Flood of 1943, the 
Grow-More-Food Campaign initiated in 
1943-44, the Great Killing of August 
1946, the Partition of August 1947, and, 
in a minor way, the riots of March 1950 
and the North Bengal Flood of June 
1950. 

Midnaimr Cyclone, 1942 

124. .A brief review of the Midnaput 
Cyclone of October 1942 is quoted below 
from the special reports of the Director 
of Meteorology of Poona: 

SEVERE BAY STORM OF 14TH TO 18TH 
OCTOBER, 1942, 

The surface and upper wind charts on the 
morning of the 11th showed that weather 
was unsettle in the southwest. Bay. On the 
night of the 11th a severe typhoon was 


reported to have sunk the French 1900-ion 
steamer * Laos ’ oil the coast of Iiido-China. 
This typhoon apparently moved west-north- 
westwards and crossed over into the central 
Bay of Bengal where conditions became 
markedly unsettled on the morning of the 
12th. ^ Pressure continued to fall over the 
north and central Bay during the next 48 
hours and by the morning of the 1 4th a de- 
pression formed in the Bay with its centre 
within two degrees of Lat. 17^' N., Long. 
90 * E. Heavy showers were reported by air- 
craft flying off the Arakan-Chittagong coast 
on the morning of the 14th and by midday, 
rain had commenced along the Chittagong 
coast. Moving in a north-north-westerly 
direction the depression intensifled into a 
cyclonic storm by the morning of the 15th 
when it was centred within a degree of Lat. 
l8i*N., Long. 88i" E. It then took a 
northerly course and was centred about 80 
miles southeast of Chandbali on the evening 
of the 15th. Continuing to intensify during 
the course of the day, it had become a severe 
cyclonic storm by 3 hours of the IGlh with 
its centre about 150 miles south-southrwost 
of Calcutta. The surface wind at Sandheads 
attained a force of 7 B. S. at 22 hours cf the 
15th and increased to 9 B. S. at 2 hours of 
the 16th. Following a northerly track the 
severe cyclone was located at 8 hours of the 
16th about 90 miles to the south-south-west 
of Calcutta. The barometric pressure at 8 
hours of that date was 0*40'', 0*48'' and 
0*57'' below normal at Chandbali, Saugor 
Island and Sandheads respectively, the sur- 
face wind at Sandheads indicating that the 
central region of the severe storm was very 
close to the station. 

By the evening of the 16th the severe 
cyclone struck the south-west Bengal coast 
between Saugor Island and Balasore (about 
55 miles southeast -of Midnapore). It then 
curved north-north-eastwards slowly dimi- 
nishing in intensity and was centered as a 
storm on the 17th morning near Krishnagar 
where the pressure at 8 hours was 0-46'' 
below normal. Thereafter moving in the 
same direction the storm weakened rapidly 
and was centred as a depression on the 18th 
morning near Rajshahi. It rapidly filled up 
over north Bengal during the course of the 
day. 

Calcutta although not actually traversed 
by the centre of the storm, still experienced 
gales throughout the night of the 16th. The 
maximum force was felt between midnight 
and 1 A.M. when a gust of 68 m.p.h. was 
recorded. With the northward movement of 
the storm, the wind at Calcutta gradually 
veered from E on the I6th evening to SW 
on the morning of the 17th. 

The storm was responsible for 'heavy loss 
of • life and devastation in the districts of 
Midnapur and 24-Parganas. There was also 
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some loss of human life and livestock and 
damage to house |>roperty in the areas of 
Jallesore. Bhograj» Ballapal and Single In 
the northern part of the Balasore district. 
Associated with the storm, widespread and 
locally heavy rain fell in southwest, Bengal. 
Some of the district averages of rainfall and 
particularly heavy falls associated with the 
storm are given in the tables below: 


District averages 


Pr<»viiii‘o aud Ultitrlrt 

Amount 

Date 

:i4-i*aT(;Aaafi 

IT tfc 8*0 

lOth a- i7th 

Nadia .... 

2 ’ '2 d 

U-5 

ditto 

Muroludaluul . 

IT d 


ditto 

Jiardwaii 

4-S 

17tli 

Sirbhuiu 

2‘i d! t!‘« 

10th dr 17ih 
r«*apocti\«ly 

Uaiikurn 


7 

17lh 

Midnapur 

i£ 

L' 5 

lOUi <€; i7ili 
r«8p<TtJ\oly 

Uwghly 

8*8 d 

a* 4 

ditto 

Particularly heavy falls 

HUd'ioii and DIstilct 


Aioount Mate 

Uuinkal (Mur^tlildabad) 


7T 

17ih 

Lalgida (MursKldabail) 


«T 

iHth 

Bunt wan (Biirdwan) 


7-1 

l?lh 

Xatwa (Btirdwan) . 


7*4 

1 7tti 

MttUgalkoi (Uurdwan) . 


70 

l7Mi 

IndiM (Baukura) 


7T 

IGtIi 

sirumanlsnir (Baukura) 


7T 

10th 

Palrattalr (Bntikura) 


7-0 

17tli 

Tandtik (Mldnupur) 


7-4 

IGth 

Dantan (Midnapur) 


iJT 

loth 

Klianrpur (Midnapur) 

• 

11*5 

10th 

C<>ntal (Midnapur) 


SI 

17th 

Midnapur (Mldiutfiur) . 


r2-« 

17tJi 

Balioliak (Midnapur) 


S*f» 

17th 

YamketiMrar (Ho<»gUly) . 


7‘.'i 

lot h 

Cdianditala (HoorIiIv) . 


7- 8 

irtii 

ViQbarla (Howrah) 


r-8 

17th 

Balurghat (Dlnajpiir) . 


S‘2 

18tll 

Jalleaoro (Balnaorc*) 


14 5 

t7lh 


A brief history of the storm just be- 
fore and after it struck the Bengal coast 
is given in the following extract from 
the speech of the Revenue Minister of 
Bengal made before the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council : 

A heavy cyclone from the Bay i^assed 
over several districts of Bengal on October 
16. It began about 7 or 8 o’clock in the 
morning and spent itself in the early hours 
of the next morning. In the afternoon of 
October 16, there was a high tidal bore forced 
up by the cyclone from the Bay which broke 
into the mainland and devastated a consider- 
able area in the southern part of Midnapur 
and the 24-Parganas districts. The cyclone 
was accompanied by heavy rain at certain 
places; it was as heavy as 12"' in less than 
24 hours. All the rivers in these districts 
were in heavy flood duo to the tidal bore, 
rain and force of wind. In the worst affected 
areas there was a heavy loss of human lives 
— the present estimate being not less than ' 

10.000 persons in the Midnapur district and 

1.000 in the 24-Parganas district. 

The loss of cattle was even heavier — near- 
ly 75 per cent. As to houses, practically 
every kutcha house was severely damaged 


or destroyed and only poccfa houses except 
those with corrugated iron roof remain^ 
standing. 

126. The Midnapur Cyclone which 
happened about eight months l^fore 
the Great Famine produced severe <hs- 
tress in the affect^ areas, which had 
not recovered from the first disaster 
before the second struck. Throughout 
an area of about 3,5Q0 square miles, out 
of the State’s present 31,000, faminet; 
conditions and economic disorganisa- 
tion preceded their appearance else- 
where. Relief measures taken in Mid- 
napur at the end of the Cyclone 
gradually merged into the broader 
measures of famine relief that came 
shortly after with hardly a respite in 
between. Already imports from 
Burma, which amounted to about 2 
million tons of husked rice annually, had 
stopped completely; air alerts and raids 
in and around Calcutta had interfered 
with communication leading to ac- 
cumulation of stocks upon private 
account; the ‘Denial Policy’, Military 
Purchase, and purchase by military 
contractors had led to the cornering of 
quantities of rice in pockets (hoarding). 
And now the Cyclone devastated four 
of the greatest rice-producing districts 
?n the State in October 1942 — Midna- 
pur, 24-Parganas, Barisal (East Bengal) 
and Dinajpur (partly East Bengal). 

126. The Cyclone did very serious 
damage. Some 14,500 people and 
190,000 cattle were killed and dwellings, 
food-stores, and crops destroyed over 
a wide area. Corpses and ruins littered 
the countryside. Military units in the 
area, who themselves suffered some loss 
of life, took the initiative in the clear- 
ance of debris and the removal of the 
dead* Extensive relief measures were 
soon undertaken and between Novem- 
ber 1942 and May 1943, over 20 million 
rupees were spent on relief in the 
affected areas. These measures** were 
thereafter merged with those for famine 
relief when v the effects of the general 
famine reinforced those of the Cyclone. 

127, The Midnapur Cyclone was in 
fact a very serious catastrophe arid, as 
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will be discussed in* a later . chapter, 
toother with the Famine of 1943 
devitalised and decimated the popula- 
tion of several'police stations of Midna- 
pur and 24-PargahBs districts. Even in 
1951 the population had not recovered 
from the shocks it had received, in the 
two events. 

128. After the Cyclone came crop dis- 
aase. The damage was caused by 
fungus and ‘root-rot’ to the aman crop 
which did not have a propitious start 
at all. This aman crop of 1942 was to 
provide the main supply of rice for the 
year 1M3, but according to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal the aman crop suffered 
from drought in the sowing season and 
after October suffered from the effects 
of crop disea^, whose effects were even 
more' serious to the outturn than the 
damage caused by the cyclone. The 
aman crop reaped at the end of 1942 
was thus seriously short and set the 
stage fpr the Famine of the following 
year. 

The Famine of 1943 

129. - Before turning to an account of 
the effects - of the Bengal Famine of 
1943, with which* the Report is chiefly 

, interested as affecting the State’s 
population, it will be profitable to re- 
count the causes of the Famine as 
enumerated by the Woodhead Inquiry 
Commission in April 1945. 

130. The crisis in Bengal which cul- 
minated in the Famine began by the 
end of December 1942. The shortage of 
supplies developed rapidly in Greater 
Calcutta and became acute in March 
1943. The measures taken by the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Governments suc- 
ceeded in averting a catastrophe in 
Greater Calcutta which was then the 
main base of War, but the disaster 
broke out in all its fury in the interior 
of the State and came to an end only 
with the reaping of the anwn crop in 
December 1943. 

131. The Woodhead Famine Inquiry 
Cominission, listed the following as the 
capses of the Bengal Famine : 


I. During 1943 (a), owing to a short- 
age in the yield of the winter rice crop 
(aman) of 1942, combined with (b) a 
shortage in the stock of old rice carried 
forward from 1942 to 1943, there was 
a serious shortage in the total supply 
of rice available for consumption in 
Bengal as compared with the total 
supply normally available. 

n. Out of the total supply available 
for consumption in Bengal, the propor- 
tionate requirements of large sections 
of the population who normally buy 
their supplies from the market, either 
all the year round or during a part of 
the year, were not distributed to them at 
a price which they could afford to pay. 
This was due to: (a) the incapacity of 
the trade operating freely in response 
to supply and demand, to effect such a 
distribution in the conditions prevail- 
ing; and (b) the absence of that 
measure of control, by the Bengal 
Government, over-producers, traders 
and consumers in Bengal, necessary for 
ensuring such a distribution. 

III. The supply of rice and wheat 
which, under normal conditions, would 
have been available to Bengal from 
sources outside the province, was not 
available during the closing months of 
1942 and the early part of 1943. This 
was due to (a) the loss of imports from 
Burma; and (b) the delay in the estab- 
lishment of a system of planned move- 
ment of supplies from surplus provin- 
ces and States to deficit, provinces and 
States. 

132. There were other reasons also. 
Certain military policies within the prb-^ 
vince which led to fortuitous accumula- 
tion of large stocks upon private 
account, both physically and proprie- 
tarily, and gave rise to the great anti- 
social phenomenon of hoarding and 
profiteering, which the Commission 
mentions as Cause 11(b). These mili- 
tary policies in Bengal, which in 1942 
was almost a fighting front, were (1) 
the Denial Policy by which a large 
number of boats and rice stocks were 
destroyed, rendering impossible their 
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movement to deficit areas; (2) the buy- 
ing up and cornering by military 
authorities of large stocks for their 
forces as well as in pursuance of a 
scorched earth policy; and (3) the 
cornering of large stocks by military 
contractors and a new class of rice 
merchants who ruled the roost by sheer 
preponderance of capital in their 
hands. 

133. The total mortality caused by 
the Famine of 1943 has been discussed 
by the Bengal Famine Inquiry Com- 
mission. According to figures published 
by the Public Health Department, 
1,873,749 persons died in Bengal in 1943. 
The average number of deaths reported 
annually during the previous 5 years, 
1938 to 1942, was 1,184,903, so that deaths 
in 1943 were 688,846 in excess of the 
quinquennial average. Nearly all the 
famine mortality occurred in the second 
half of the year. During the first 6 
months mortality was only 1-9 per cent, 
in excess of the quinquennial average. 
From July to December 1943, 1,304,323 
deaths were recorded as against an 
average of 626,048 in the previous 
quinquennium, representing.an increase 
in mortality of 108-3 per cent. 

134. Death continued to take its toll 
in 1944. 'In the first six months of 1944, 
981,228 deaths were recorded, an excess 
of 422,371 over the quinquennial 
average. The death rate during the 
year from July 1943 to June 1944 reach- 
ed 37-6 per mille. 

Professor K. ,P. Chattopadhyaya of the 
Department of Anthropology, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, made an estimate of the total 
mortality in 1943 — 3*5 million deaths — which 
received wide publicity. This was based on 
surveys of sample groups in the worst famine 
areas, Jn which the mortality rate was 10 per 
cent., and it was assumed that two-thirds of 
the population of the province were equally 
affected by the famine. The method qf in- 
vestigation followed cannot be accepted as 
statistically 'sound ; to estimate the provin- 
cial death rate from a sample of this nature 
is unjustifiable. When' the famine was at its 
height dead and dying people were all too 
visible in famine-stricken areas, and, it is 
natural that ip such circumstances ex- 
aggerated estimates of mortality should have 
gained credence. 


135. While the Commiseion did not 
accept popular estimates of ^iorta£ity, 
it was nevertheless of fhe opinion that 
the official figures underestimated the. 
total number of deaths. Zn spite of the 
conditions generated by the Famine, 
there was no universal breakdown in 
1943 in the system of recording deaths. 
After due consideration of the available 
facts the Commission was of the opinion 
that the number of deaths in excess of 
the average in 1943 was of the order 
of one million — that is, some 40 per 
cent in excess of the officially recorded 
mortality. The Commission add^ that 
it had no valid reason for accepting 
estimates in excess of this figure. On 
the othef hand, the high excess morta- 
lity in 1944 must be added to the toll 
of this mortality, and on this basis th^ 
Commission concluded that about 1-5 
million deaths occurred as a direct 
result of tlie Famine and the epidemics 
whfch followed in its train. 

136. The way in which this mortality 
affected the age and sex composition 
of the population varied from district 
to district. 

137., The preponderance of male 
deaths was confirmed by a sample 
survey carried out in various rural 
areas by Sri T. C. Das, Lecturer in* 
Social Anthropology, University of 
Calcutta. Of 4,833 deaths investigated, 
56-7 per cent, were male and 42-3 per 
cent, female. The same trend was 
shown in the records Of deaths in famine 
hospitals in various centres. The excess 
in male deaths was more marked in the 
adult age groups. Up to 10 years of age 
the increase ifi mortality was almost 
equal in both sexes. In the age group 
10 to 15, the rise in the number of male 
deaths was somewhat greater than In 
the case of female deaths, but the differ- 
ence is not striking. In the groups be- 
tween 10 and 60 male deaths were in 
the proportion of 52 to every 44 female 
deaths. 

138. As rega.i:d9. mortality by age, 
reported dea&jf of infants under ohe 
month were Wry small, , The number 
of deaths in infants aged 1 to 12 months 
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the total deaths under 
on^ year declined as a result of the fall 
in, neonatal mortality. A large number 
of deaths pcedWill^ in the age groups 1 
tp 5 aiid“& to 10. llhe number of deaths 
in ol^SI people over 60 was also high, 
247,55^ as compared with the quinquen- 
nial eyerage of 154,405. The age groups 
1 'to io and 60 and over contributed be- 
tween them 274,810 of the excess deaths 
ih 19^, but since mortality in these 
groups is normally high, their excess 
niortality was slightly lower than that 
id the . intermediate age groups. 

139. Mortality in Calcutta in 1943 
shows different trends from those shown 
by the data for the whole province. 
I^e proportionate increase in male and 
female deaths was reversed, the former 
being 52-7 per cent, in excess of the quin- 
quennial average and the latter. 72-2 
ter cent. The percentage increase in 
female deaths exceeded that in male 
deaths in alnmst all the age groups. The 
total number of male deaths reported 
was greater than that of female deaths, 
but this is due to the preponderance 
(about 2 to 1) of males over females in 
Calcutta. The greatest excess mortality 
in Calcutta was recorded in, the age 
groups 1 to 5, 5 to 10, and over 60, the 
percentage increase in mortality in 
these groups being 2231, 851 and 192 6 
respectively. The mortality statistics 
thus confirm the impression that women, 
children, and old people were in the 
majority in the famine-stricken popula- 
tion which sought food and relief in the 
capital. It may be added that the 
recording of deaths in Calcutta was like- 
ly to be more accurate than elsewhere 
in Bengal, since no dead body can be 
disposed of by cremation or burial with- 
out imtifying the municipal health 
authqrities. ' 

140. The Commission wa^f the view 
that in the province as a whole famine 
mortality was greater among men than 
in woh^n. There were, however, places 
such as Calcutta where the reverse was 
the cai^. “Assuming”, said the Com- 
mission, “the higher male mortality to be 


a fact, it is by no means easy to suggest 
reasons for it. Possibly men, with larger 
food requirements than women, sulBfered 
more acutely as food supplies dwindled 
"hway to nothing, h^n may have 
attenipted, more often than women, to 
remain at work in spite of increasing 
starvation, and thus used up their bodily 
reserves more rapidly. Again, women 
and children may have sought relief at 
food kitchens more readily than men ”. 

141. A considerable fall in the birth- 
rate unquestionably occurred. Certain 
districts took as long as 1947 to return 
an excess of births over deaths in the 
annual totals. Most districts took as 
long as the middle of 1946 to register an 
excess of births over deaths. The 
following paragraph is taken from Vital 
Statistics 1941-1950 by Mitra and 
Choudhury. 

Only two districts Hooghly and West 
Dinajpur showed a small excess ol births 
over deaths in 1943 and Darjeeling showed 
a small excess in respect of female births. 
All other districts went down heavily under 
the sickle of death, whereas none of them, 
except Calcutta, where a trend of depopula- 
tion seems to be chronic up to the end of 
1948, had shown signs of a decreasing popu- 
lation up to 1942. Between 1881 and 1890 
there was a bad famine and the Census 
Report for 1891 had occasion to observe how 
it took from three to four years to restore the 
vitality of the worst affected tracts. A simi- 
lar period was taken after 1943. Births 
touched the lowest mark in almost all dis- 
tricts in 1944 the year immediately after the 
famine, while they touched the highest in 
1946. The excess of deaths over births con- 
tinued in Burdwan, Bankura, Mldnapur, 24* 
Parganas and Malda in 1943 and 1944; in 
Howrah, Nadia, Murshidabad, Jalpalguri and 
Darjeeling through 1943, 1944 and 1945. In 
Calcutta excess of deaths over births chimed 
in with this trend and swelled the figures in- 
ordinately. Birbhum took the longest time 
to recover; excess of deaths over births con- 
tinued till the end of 1947 to recover slightly 
in 1948 and 1949 to relapse again in 1950. 

142. The falling off in the number of 
live births during the Famine is presum- 
ably due largely to an increase in the 
incidence of abortion, miscarriage and 
still-birth resulting from malnutrition 
and disease. It is well known that a 
woman’s capacity to bear living children 
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is impaired by mainutrltion^ while 
malaria frequently leads to abortion. 
The disruption of family life must also 
be an operative factor, particularly in 
the later stages of famine. 

143. The course of mortality may be 
briefly traced. The account is confined 
to West Bengal districts only. The 
Famine first made itself evident in Rang- 
pur, Mymensingh, Bakarganj, Chitta* 
gong, Noakhali and Tipperah, curiously 
enough all great rice-producing districts 
in East Bengal. In July the reported 
death-rate was above the average in all 
West Bengal districts except Hooghly 
and Malda, but the rise was of a com- 
paratively small order. From August 
onwards, the number of deaths rose 
rapidly, reaching its peak in December. 
The death rate in Calcutta, unlike that 
in the province as a whole, reached its 
peak im October 1943. The decrease in 
November and December was due to the 
distribution of food, the increase in 
hospital accommodation, the belter care 
and treatment of patients, and the 
removal of destitutes to camps outside 
the city. 

144, Study of the mortality recorded 
in the various districts in Bengal in 1943 
and 1944 reveals some important facts. 
Some districts are normally surplus in 
rice supplies, others deficit, while a 
third group is more or less self-supiwrt- 
ing. In 1943, the usual order in ‘this 
respect was disturbed in various ways. 
Thus, Midnapur, usually a surplus dis- 
trict, was heavily deficit in 1943 as a 
result of the cyclone, which produced 
famine conditions and serious health 
problems before the Famine began. 
Again rice supplies in certain districts 
in West Bengal, normally surplus, were 
reduced as a result of the short crop. 
No satisfactory information about rice 
supplies in any district, in relation to 
the needs of the population, is in fact 
available, making comparison difficult 
between mortality and the degree of 
sc^dty district by district. Compari- 
son is also affected by the migration of 
famine victims, who in general tended 


to wander from the wcvst areas U> pliroeis: 
where they had at least smshe hope bf . 
obtaining food; ' In spite of the^ facts; 
aggrava^ by the genmal inaccura^ of 
the mortality figures, certain rough con- 
clusions can be drawn. Early in 1943 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Malda, West DhiaJ- 
pur and Jalpaiguri in West Bengal were 
regarded as “buying areas” by the 
Bengal Government. It is impossible 
to say how far these districts' were 
genuinely surplus : in Burdwan, for 
example, crops in two subdivisions had 
been damaged in 1942 and 1943, by insect 
pests and flood. But at least scarcity 
was less acute in them than in certain 
other parts of the State, In the districts 
declared buying areas, excess mortality 
ranged from 2-8 per cent, in Malda to 
60-5 per cent, in Birbhum. In none of 
the others did it exceed 45 per cent. In 
the remaining districts excess mortality 
exceeded 50 per cent, in Murshidabad 
(96-5), Howrah (71-5), 24-Parganas (76-1), 
Midnapur (581) and Nadia (82-4). Of 
these, Midnapur was in a special cate- 
gory, while Howrah and 24-Parganas, 
which are near Calcutta, were subject 
to the drain of the Calcutta demand, 
24-Parga(;tas had also suffered to some 
extent from the Cyclone. In certain 
subdivisions of Murshidabad, the aman 
crop of 1943-44 was a total failure. 

145. Thus, in a very broad way, morta- 
lity during the first six months of the 
Famine was related to the degree of 
local scarcity. But in almost all the 
districts, whatever their position as 
regards production and supplies of rice, 
there was some increase in the death- 
rate. The rise in price was general and 
led to starvation even in districts which 
were not obviously deficient in their 
total supplies. Further, epidemic dis- 
eases were not confined to the areas in 
which food shortage was most acute. 

146. In the first six months of 1944 
there was a general rise in the death 
rate in those districts which had hot. 
suffered severely in 1943, while it 
continued on a high level in most 
of the latter. Ih Birbhum, 24-BarganjU, 
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Mtir^4sb«d, . and Malda axcess morta- 
the firat six months of 1944 ex* 
ce^ed 90 per cant.> Malda being the 
wbrst ^ affected. In other districts it 
ranged from 90 to 86 per cent. Almost 
the whole of West Bengal, except 
Barje^ing and Cooch Behar, was affect- 
ed, ini greater or less degree, by the 
Famii^ and the outbreaks of epidemic 
disease associated with it. The extent 
of the area involved made the problem 
of combating epidemics and providing 
medical relief an enormous one.'* 

Ihe Damodar Flood of 1943 

147. Passing mention must be made 
of the Damodar Flood in Burdwan in 
July 1943, which aggravated the Famine 
of that year. A moderate flood of the 
river Damodar breached the left em- 
bankment near Amirpur in Burdwan on 
the night of vhe 16th July 1943. There 
was an old course of the river, Debidaha, 
just outside the embankment. The 
river found its way into this Daha and 
overflooded the country between Sakti- 
garh and Kalna. The three main drain- 
age channels of this part of the country, 
the Banka, the Behula, and the Gangur, 
having been choked up with silt and 
weeds due to disuse, could carry only a 
fraction of the total discharge through 
the breach alone which was estimated 
at over 200,000 cnsecs. The countryside 
was flooded to a depth of 6 or 7 feet at 
places and many villages were destroy- 
ed. All road and railway traffic had to 
be suspended between stations above 
and below Burdwan between the 18th of 
July and the 8th of October 1943. The 
cost to the East Indian Railway in terms 
of traffic diversions alone amounted to 
more than Rs. 5*3 million, while repairs 
to roads and railway including construc- 
tion of new waterways, culverts and 
bridges undoubtedly amounted to 
several times the cost of traffic diversion. 
The breach hampered the defence 
measures of Eastern India at a critical 

* above paraarapbs have been largely 
'bormwed from the Report of the Famine 
iRQUirjr Gonunisston in Bengal, 104ii, pp. 108- 


point of the War. Accordihg to military 
experts, the flood alone was responsible 
for holding up operations on the Burma 
Front by no less than six months ! 
Although the actual losses in human life 
were not heavy, the flood accentuated 
scarcity in and around Burdwan district. 

The Grow More Food Canqiaigii 

148. In July 1943 the Governor 
General appointed a Foodgrains Policy 
Committee which under the chairman- 
ship of Theodore Gregory initiated 
what came thereafter to be known as 
the Grow-More-Food Campaign. 
An immediate result of the Com- 
mittee’s findings and the “ most un- 
satisfactory position regarding agricul- 
tural statistics relating to production, 
distribution, export, consumption and 
stocks ”, was the comprehensive Agri- 
cultural Statistics by Plot to Plot Enu- 
meration in 1944-45 conducted by H. S. 
M. Ishaque and C. C. Sen which still 
remains the standard reference of all 
agricultural statistics in West Bengal. 
Following the Famine and realising the 
necessity of increasing the agricultural 
production of the State, the Government 
accepted the following basic resolutions 
which they have improved upon as the 
years passed; 

1 Government should encourage the 
large-scale distribution of im- 
proved seed. 

2 Government should promote the 
production of compost from night- 
soil and town-refuse. 

3 Industrialists are to be assisted to 
import plant and technical advice 
for the manufacture of Ammo- 
nium Sulphate. 

4 Government should promote with 
all energy and expedition such 
irrigation and drainage schemes 
as promise quick results. 

5 It is necessary to prevent depletion 
of India’s serviceable milch and 
and draught cattle by the vigoroiis 

. enforcement of the prohibitions 
recommended by the Central 
Food Advisory Council. 
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6 Government should issue an ade- 
quate amount oi iron and steel to 
peasants to enable them to re- 
place and. repair worn-out or 
defective agricultural implements. 

7 Government should take stejw to 
import tractors and other agricul- 
tural implements and their parts. 

8 Government should afford facili- 
ties to agriculturists to enable 
them to secure the fuel and lubri- 
cating oil required for tractors 

■ and other agricultural machines. 

9 Government must issue rules im- 
mediately to regulate crop pro- 
duction, and compel the cultiva- 
tion of culturable waste lands. 

10 Government should take steps to 
improve the law in respect of land 
settlement in various districts. 

11 Government should order that 
rice should be under-polished in 
rice mills. 

12 Government should assist rice, 
mills to obtain sufficient supplies 
of mill stores. 

13 Government should take steps to 
increase the strength of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

14 Government should adequately 
endow schemes of research espe- 
cially those which have a bear- 
ing upon the immediate short- 
range problems of food produc- 
tion. 

Bationlng and Controls 

149. Apart from the resolutions on the 
Grow-More-Food Campaign, a very im- 
portant consequence of the Foodgrains 
Policy Committee’s recommendations 
was the introduction of various 
measures of control over the supply and 
price structure of every conceivable 
article of common consumption: every 
kind of food, edible oils, salt, solid and 
liquid fuel, cloth, building ' materials, 
medicines, and hundreds of other things. 
This control was followed up by ration- 
ing. Two Orders which controlled the 
life of the common man as never before 


wefe ^iaaaed : the Fooc^abss Gdnt 
Order of 1^ and the Ben^l Eation-) 
ing Order of 1943. Thesb^ 
marked the end of froe trade fbrv 
the rest of the decade and brou^d^t sdioui . 
a quick and thorough revolution in- the 
habits of the people. They iSxed on the 
Government the responribHity bf ensur- 
ing the supply of essentials to the public, 
and by the ^tioning Order introduced 
(a) areas of complete and overall ration- 
ing of all commodities within- which a . 
citizen was debarred from procuring 
essential articles through channels of 
free trade except throtigh Government- 
sponsored “ control shops (b) and 
areas of “ modified rationing ” where the 
Government assumed the responsibility 
of supplying minimum quantities of 
essential commodities including food- 
grains to citizens under a certain eco- 
nomic level. 

150. These two Orders worked in two 
different ways. On the one hand they 
acted SIS a great stabilising force upon 
the economy of the country tom be- 
tween hoarding, smuggling, profiteering 
and blackmarketing, and was instru- 
mental to the saving of a large section 
of the population from the tender 
mercies of antisocial traders, although 
they saddled the Government with new 
responsibilities to which it was not 
accustomed, and in the discharge of 
which it came in for a great desd of 
obloquy. ' On the other hand controls, 
queues and rations brought about ' a 
silent revolution in the life of the com- 
munity and introduced overnight new 
hardships but a new social conscious- 
ness, and a new social discipline. There 
was a third, quite importsmt, but sinls-: 
ter consequence. Controls and rations. 
being irksome and seldom entirely satis-. . 
factory, they gave birth to a new genre' 
of smugglers and blackmarketers who 
stuck to the body<^oUtic as a malignsnt ' 
cancer. 

The Great Calcutta KUUng, Aiifiist Jim 

151. On the 16th of . Augqsi 
Calcutta city touched off th^ flr^ W k- 
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se«tes of Killings throughout India 
whicl^ iiial^inated irt the Partition of the 
sui^continent into two separate States 
exactlji' a year later on the 14th-15th of 
August IM7. The Statesman, a British^ 
owned, paper which was in a more dis- 
passio^te frame of mind to judge than 
most d^her papers in India, in a leader 
01 ? the 18th Auguati put the blame of 
the Killing of the l€th and later fairly 
apd aayorely on the Direct Action 
Besolu^on of the Muslim League 
Cmverdment then in power over Bengal. 
It; is beside the point to go into the 
causes of the incidents of the 16th of 
August carnage and it will be enough 
to confine this narrative to a brief 
survey of its results. 

152. The following is an extract from 
The Statesman, Vol. CXII, No. 22814, 
dated Calcutta, Tuesday. August 27, 
1946 (page 1, col. 2j. 

Up to yesterday afternoon 3,468 bodies 
w«e removed from streets, hospitals, 
morgues, sewers, canals and rivers in Calcutta 
and Howrah and disposed of by Government 
and private corpse disposal organizations and 
by the military. 

The above figure, which was supplied by 
a Government official, does not take into 
account bodies carried by the tide down the 
Hooghly and those still lying in deserted 
houses, back alleys and in sewers, and largely 
substantiates The Statesman's estimate of 
4,000 dead, published on August 22. 

Total admissions to all Calcutta hospitals, 
according to the same official, were 4,421. 
Of these» 2,827 had been discharged and 1,311 
were still in hospitals up to yesterday. 

The exodus of people from Calcutta con- 
tinues to decline. The E,I.R.. which had run 
spc^cial trains to Moghulserai on the four pre- 
vious days to meet the rush of passengers, 
did not 46em it necessary to operate special. 

Official estimates place the figure of those 
who have fled from the city at 150,000. Of 
ttiese. about 22,444 left by the E,LR. on 
Sunday and yesterday and 6,000 by the 
B.N.B. , Figures for Sealdah station (Bengal 
Assiam Railway) are not yet available. 

£tomie 135 refugee centres have so far 
wen ppetied in the city and registered with 
(^yernment/ most of them, however, being 
able to aecommodate only a small number of 
The. number of refugees accommo- 
these centres , reached a maximum 
^ 190>€0Q at bhe time but on Sunday it bad 
tlwblfdtad 


153. On August 22, 1946,' The States- 
rmn had noted that “ after five days and 
nights of slaughter, it can be reliably 
estimated that anything up to 15,000 
people are dead and injured. Of these, 
the death-roll amounts to something 
like 4,000. Our previous figure of be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 was substantially 
under-estimated 

154. On August 21, 1946, The States- 
man came out with a leader the title of 
which has hung to West Bengal as a 
hated appendage ever since. It was 
called the ‘ Problem Province ’ and said : 

Between 1941 and 1945, because of its 
proximity to the War, of the peculiar in- 
efflciency of its administrative machine, and 
m particular of the great disaster of the '43 
famine, Bengal became the problem child 
among India’s family of Provinces. This 
month's inexcusable carnage and confusion in 
her capital, conditions unexampled of their 
kind in India’s history, have thrust her 
once again Into that unenviable position. 

155. The events of Calcutta were 
soon followed up by a series of even 
more terrible riots in Bihar in Septem- 
ber of that year, which were taken up 
by another series of riots in Noakhali 
in October 1946. While in Calcutta 
Hindus and Muslims seemed to have 
had it equally In the neck, in Bihar it 
was the Muslim and in Noakhali it was 
the Hindu who suffered. This appears 
to have been anticipated by The States- 
man as early as August 23, 1946, when it 
addressed an editorial to the (Muslim) 
League ; 

Unless the shamefully placed League, at 
this critical juncture, faced by (he Great 
Calcutta Killing, can show itself great-heart- 
ed enough to modify its mistaken Bombay 
programme, further such .suffering by the 
helpless and harmless, in other cities of this 
hugely populous land during coming months, 
is in our view almost inevitable. 

156. It is possible at this distance of 
time to minimise the psychological 
shock or trauma which the events of 
August 16, 1946, inflicted on contem- 
porary life and shaped the exodus be- 
tween the two Bengals immediately . 
after the Partition. That subsequent 
events would take shape so swiftly and 
irrevocably may be read in the 
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following account of The Statesman 
published in an editorial, dated 
August 20, 1946 (Vol CXII, No. 22807): 

When we wrote two days ago conditions 
in Calcutta were horrifying. They have 
passed beyond that since, whatever the appro** 
priate adjective is. They were tolerable then 
in comparison with what was subsequently 
seen. At the latest estimate the dead are 
about 3,000, and they have lain thick about 
the streets; the injured many thousands, no 
one will risk saying how many; dwellings and 
business premises burnt, looted, damaged 
also many thousands. The hre brigade 
reports 400 calls and 4 hres to each call, with 
1,000 calls that could not be answered. This 
is not a riot. It needs a word found in 
mediaeval history, a fury. Yet ‘fury* sounds 
spontaneous, and there must have been some 
deliberation and organization to set this fury 
on its way. The horde who ran about batter- 
ing and killing with 8 ft. lathis may have 
found them lying about or bought them out 
of their own pockets, but that is hard to 
believe. We have already commented on the 
bands who found it easy to get petrol and 
vehicles when no others were permitted on 
the streets. It is not mere supposition that 
men were imported into Calcutta to help in 
making an impression. 

The city, though now quieter, is still un- 
easy. In many areas Calcutta is like a town 
that has just known a heavy air-raid. On 
all sides are death, injuries, destruction. 
Houses have been destroyed with the men, 
women and children in them. Men have re- 
turned home in the evening to find neither 
home nor wife nor children. The homeless 
are l 3 ring about unsheltered and starving, 
along the streets, in any open space, wherever 
they can find room or a little hospUality. 
Some who^^gave shelter to the homeless have 
been dragged out and bludgeoned for doing 
it. In all the hospitals the injured lie crowd- 
ed, on beds, floors, even in the open. Doctors 
and nurses are at it day after day and all 
day long. Thousands are brutally hurt. 
Smashed jaws, burst eyes, fractured limbs, 
crippled men, women and children, are a 
kind of political argument that the twentieth 
century does not expect. The city will be 
lucky if epidemics do not come from the 
accumulated filth and the slaughter. There 
is every reason why the Government should 
at once give all its thou^t and attention to 
plans for relief of the suffering. The military 
have shown promptitude in doing all they 
can. 

nie Partitloii of Seniria, Aacmt 1M7 
157. The next great event was the 
PartiUon of Bengal on 14>lSth August 


1947 'and rile ^daergehce of W^t B^al 
as a State in the Union of India. The : 
Partirion led to great waves of inigrar 
tion between the two parts of Bengal 
which will be dealt with fully in later 
chapters. Suffice here to mentioli the 
salient features of the great migration 
that was set afoot by the^Great Calcutta 
Killing of August 10, 1946, and continues 
to this day. 

158. Betwe^ 1946 and 1947 a large 
number of Bihari Muslims were 
modated in relief camps in Buidwan, 
Midnapur and Hooghly districts, who 
later migrated to East Bengal. After 
the Noakhali Riots in October 1946 
Hindus began to migrate from East 
Bengal to West Bengal districts, a pro- 
cess which was greatly accelerated by 
the Partition. The Partition sent away 
a considerable number of Muslim ser- 
rice-holders from West Bengal districts, 
while their families stayed behind, and 
a number of Muslim merchants from 
Calcutta in search* of fortune to East 
Bengal. Steady immigration of Hindus 
from East Bengal continued up to the 
end of 1949 when the Government of 
India’s decision to devaluate the 
rupee, and the Government of 
Pakistan’s decision to uphold the 
value of the rupee, led to a major 
economic crisis approaching a dangerous 
slump in East Bengal. A blind way of 
reacting to the slump in East Bengal 
was the touching off of a series of fresh 
and bloody communal outrages between 
December 1949 and February 1950 ih 
that State which diverted the popular 
mind from the Impending financial 
crisis to a new readily understand^ 
able engagement. But this diversion 
let off a chain reaction in West 
gal leading to communal riots in 
this State as well, as a result of 
which a further exchange of popul- 
ation took place between East And 
West Bengal. The following is a 
brief statement of persons in^grating 
from Ewt Bengal and Sylhet intb WeAt 
Bengal, Chandernagore and Bikkim 
between 1946 luid 196)1. 
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statement 0.15 

SiatiNBeiit of penons lomilsrattii* from Eturt Bengal and Sylliet Into West Bengal 
Chandemagore and Sikkim between 1946 and 1961 




1946 

1947 

1948 


1950 

1951 

Total 


Hal«t 

Female t 

24,S20 

206,517 

223,598 

140,641 

492,700 

16,238 

1,104,014 

20,304 

171,362 

195,420 

132,051 

432,485 

14,041 ■ 

067,1 83 


TcM . 

44.624 

677,899 

419,018 

276,892 

936,185 

30,879 

2,071,197 

C!b«>4eRa«<n« • 

Male: 

Female : 

40 

700 

606 

402 

891 

8 

2,737 

21 

413 

405 

291 

le263 

21 

2,404 


Total . 

61 

1,113 

1,101 

693 

2,144 

29 

6,141 

Siklcim w 

Male) 

Female : 

•• 

6 

•• 

- 

• • 

•• . 

6 

•• 

4 

1 

•• 

•• 

• • 

5 


TOM . 


to 

1 
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159. There were minor floods in Malda 
and Murshidabad in 1948, but crops con- 
tinued to be luisatisfactory from 1947 
onwards. In January 1950 Cooch Behar 
became a West Bengal district but its 
coming did not alleviate the food posi- 
tion of the State as a whole which con- 
tinued to be precarious and unsatisfac- 
tory throughout 1948-50, 

160. In the flrst fortnight of June 1950 
unusually heavy rain fell within 72 
hours in the Darjeeling and Sikkim hills 
causing- severe landslides and extensive 


damage to property and plantations in 
those two districts. Loss of life and 
cattle was inconsiderable but it took 
the Government a great deal of time 
and money to restore communications 
and confidence. Simultaneously the 
Tista rose in . flood in Jalpaiguri 
district and washed away a large and 
valuable forest and laid much agricul- 
tural land in that district waste. This 
cyclone inflicted varying degrees of 
damage on almost all districts of West 
Bengal. 
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161. In his Cens]us Repprt for 1931 the 
Superintendent of Bengal discussed 
changes in the material condition of the 
people during the decade 1921-31 under 
the following main heads: (1) Natural 
conditions during 1921-31 : floods and 
droughts; (2) Crops; (3) Prices; 
(4) Wages in industrial districts; 
<5) Cost and Standard of living; (6) In- 
debtedness; (7) Registration of property; 
(8) Progress of the main industries ; (9) 
Material condition of the people : price 
of jute and prices of rice; (10) Economic 
conditions and crime; and (11) Civil liti- 
gation and economic condition. 

162. In the late census the population 
has been conveniently grouped under 
eight main livelihoods and it may be 
profitable to survey the material condi- 
tion of the population under each of 
these eight classes instead of an all-too- 
general account of the decade. Owing 
to the Famine of 1943, the Second World 
War, and the inflationary spiral raising 
its head since 1942, the decade recorded 
an unprecedented rise in the cost of 
living, rapidly outpacing all pre-1940 
bases. As will be presently seen not 
only did the cost of living rise several 
times above that of 1939, but there were 
changes also in the standard of living. 
But the difference lay more in a pheno- 
menal rise in the cost of living, as a con- 
sequence of the cheapening of money, 
than in substantial improvement in 
standards. The standard of living rose 
insoflir as it took advantage of the slack 
between rising incomes and rising prices 
of articles of daily consumption iintil 
both drew almost prc^ortionately level 
in 1950-51. That is to say not that vast- 
ly more of consumable goods began to 
be produced or imported but prices of 
these goods rose to amazing ceilings. 
To the Government of 1944-47 goes the 
credit of conducting several very effi- 
cient surveys with a view to finding out 
the agricultural position of the State, 
and the material condition of the rural 
and suburban population; Of the 


great Agricultural Statistics by to 
Plot Enurneration conducted in 1944-^ 
by Ishaque'and Sen mention has alr^ad^' 
been made. This Survey still provided 
the basis of whatever n^Cultural'^ta 
that are trotted out by' spokesmen of 
agriculture in West Bengal. In addi- 
tion, three more surveys were carried 
out during 1946-47; (a) A Sho^Term 
Inquiry into the Living Conditions of. 
the Bengali Middle Class BhadrdUiit 
with a view to Estinwting a mihirhum 
wage : this was conducted in 1946 by the 
Government’s Statistical Bureau in con- 
tinuation of a survey conducted by the 
Government of India’s Economic 
Adviser in respect of the material con- 
dition of the Central Government 
Servants in 1946; (b) An Inquiry into 
Rural Indebtedness in Bengal 1946-47, 
the final report of which in respect of 
West Bengal only was published as late 
as 1952; this inquiry was held under the 
auspices of the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute, Calcutta, but under the supervision 
of an Assistant Secretary to the Govern- 
ment; (c) simultaneously with the latter 
inquiry and perhaps based on the same 
sample grids, as the notes on the selec- 
tion of samples in both cases seem to 
indicate, was held An Inquiry into the 
Condition of Agricultural Labourers in 
Bengal in 1946-47, the final report of 
which in respect of West Bengal only is 
now in the press shortly to be publish- 
ed, with a proof , copy of which the 
writer has been favoured: this inquiry 
glso was held under the auspices of the. 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, 
but under the supervision of an Assis- 
tant Secretary to the Government. In 
1949 the Government published another 
illuminating Report on a Sample 
inquiry into Living Conditions in the 
Bustees of Calcutta and Howrah, IMS- 
49, this inquiry was conducted 1^ the 
State Statistical Bureau. 

163. These documents throw a greai 
deal of light into the economics of ;nteal' 
and urban households during' 194M?;, 
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lit addition , there are several still more 
valuable documents which give us a 
picture of the decade 193(M0, and be> 
tween 1940 find 1945. They are (i) the 
Report of the Provincial Banking ‘ 
Inquiry Committee, 1930; (ii) the Preli- 
minary Report of the Board of Econo- 
mic Inquiry on Rural Indebtedness, 
1935; (iii) the Report of the Land 
Revenue Commission, Bengal, 1940, com- 
monly known as the Floud Commis- 
sion Report; (iv) the Report of the Food- 
grains Policy Committee, 1943; (v) the 
Report of the Famine Inquiry Commis- 
sion, Bengal, 1945, commonly known as 
the Woodhead Commission Report; and 
finally (vi) the Report of the Central 
Pay Commission, 1947. 

. 164. On conditions later than 1947, es- 
pecially relating to industrial labour of 
various categories, the West Bengal 
Government published in 1950 a volume 
of Awards made by the Tribunals 
during 1947, in the same year an award 
given that year in respect of “ industrial 
disputes between 64 specified engineer- 
ing firms and their workmen ”; and in 
1951 an award given that year in respect 
of “ industrial disputes in the Jute Tex- 
tile Industry in West Bengal between 
89 specified jute mills and their work- 
men Casting a long shadow over 
these awards, however, were the Re- 
commendations of the Central Pay 
Commission of the Government of India 
which set the standards of wages and 
salaries eventually acknowledged in all 
Government services and ushered in a 
period of industrial and economic 
stability. 

165. This literature pieced together 
along with the “ Middle Class Cost of 
Living Index For Calcutta” published 
every month for the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce by Capital, a trade 
journal in Calcutta, may provide a fair- 
ly reliable account of the material con- 
dition of the ten years under review. 
And since information can be sifted re- 
lating to each of the eight major liveli- 
hood classes, an attempt is m'ade below 
to describe changes in the material 


condition pf each class. It is hoped that 
this account will provide the back- 
ground and help to elucidate changes 
in the demographic features of the 
general, urban, rural, agricultural and 
industrial population of the State, dis- 
cussed in later chapters. 

I. Material condition during 1931-50 of 
the Population under Livelihood 
Class I (Cultivation of Land nudnly 
owned: Owner cultivators) 

166. Discussion on tenancy legislation, 
statistics of yield, yield per acre, cost of 
cultivation, average size of holdings, 
and whether the latter is economic or 
not is reserved for the chapter on the 
demographic features of the agricul- 
tural classes. Changes in the prices of 
agricultural produce, mainly rice and 
jute, the economic condition of this 
class, the extent of its indebtedness and 
in its standards of living will be the 
brief subject of this section. 

167. There is a very significant state- 
ment in the Statistical Account of every 
West Bengal district by W. W. Hxmter 
as early as 1872 which says that “ an 
agriculturist owning and cultivating 5 
acres of land will not be as well off as 
a person earning Rs. 8 or 16 s. a month 
This was said at a time immediately 
following the golden age of 1855-65 
when things were supposed to be as 
smooth as they ever had been. At that 
time Hunter was of the opinion that the 
average holding of an agriculturist 
would be about 5 acres or a little more. 
Hunter’s statement, according to the pre- 
sent writer, is a very convenient start- 
ing-point for any xiseful discussion on the 
economic condition of the average hus- 
bandman at any particular point of time. 
• 168. In 1929 the Bengal Provincial 
Banking Inquiry Committee tried to 
estimate the average income, expendi- 
ture and debt of a typical agriculturist 
family which was also a member of a 
cooperative society, but qualified its 
findings by the following observation: 
“ The question naturally arises whether 
they form a fair sample of the whole 
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body of agriculturists. At one end ol 
the scale there are people who are so 
well off that they do not desire to incur 
the risk of unlimited liability by enlist- 
ing. themselves as members. At the 
other end there are persons who are so 
poor that they are refused membership.” 

169. The Land Revenue Commission 
in 1940 concluded that the average area 
in possession of a family was 4-4 acres, 
and it was found that 34 per cent, of 
the total area was being cultivated 
either under the barga §ystem or by 
labourers. “ On the evidence before us 
we are inclined to put down the average 
cultivated area per family including the 
families of agricultural labourers at 
about 4i acres.” The Commission took 
the average yield per acre to be 18-8 
maunds of paddy. On a similar esti- 
mate the Bengal . Provincial Ranking 
Inquiry Committee concluded in, 1929 
that the income per agricultural family 
was Rs. 406. The Committee further 
estimated the total indebtedne^ in 1929 
in the following way: 376,698 'members 
of Co-operative Societies were examined 
and data about their assets and lia- 
bilities were obtained. The average 


debt per indited family was found for 
such persons to be Rs. 147. Takii^ this 
figure as the average loan in rup^K per 
family in 1929, the Committee estimated 
the value of debts of agriculturists in 
undivided Bengal at Rs. 1,000 millions. 

170. If the basis of the estimate were 
generally accepted the volume of i^ 
debtedness was undoubtedly high in 
1929 but in 1933, too, when the Board 
of Economic Inquiry on Rural Indebt- 
edness took averages of income, expen- 
diture and debt of typical agricultural 
families, the average debt was little less. 
In the meantime a gradual slump in 
agricultural prices had overtaken the 
country. The great Economic Crisis of 
1929 was, as usual, about a year and a 
half too slow in visiting this predomi- 
nantly agricultural economy and prices 
began to fall in 1931. The standard of 
living declined and the difficulties of 
cultivators increased. The following 
statement from the Preliminary Report 
of the Board of Economic Inquiry on 
Rural Indebtedness, published in 1935, 
based on a sample survey, sets out the 
position of a typical agricultural family 
in 1933. 


STATEMENT 0.16 

Inicome and expenditure of typical agricultural families, 1933 


District 


Buidwsa 

Birbhim 

Bmknra 

Hi^spur , 

Motaiiiilabsd 

Nadis (oBdiTided) 

llalda londividsd) . 

171. The above amply demonstrates 
how quickly and certainly the owner or 
tenant cultivator was getting more and 


Avorago 

Annual 

Income 

Average 

Annua] 

Expenditure . 

Average 

Annuid 

Debt 

Hs. 

Bs. 

Rs, 

I56±6 

I97i;7 

219^:18 

172±9 

169±8 

162i:16 

86±6 

169il2 

244il7 

144d:9 

16C±9 

187±29 

132i:8 

142db8 

106:t9 

14I±6 

163^6 

199dbl0 

29±i 

kdbd 

11^3 


more involved in debt with the slump 
in agricultural prices. The situation 
was aggravated by the great restriction 
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of rural credit. The Bengal Agricul- 
tural Debtors’ Act was passed in 1935 
with the object of scaling down the 
debts of cultivators and allowing them 
to re^ay the debts so fixed over a period 
of years ; but excellent as were the in- 
tentions of the Act, and some of its 
result in the next decade, of which 
more presently, it resulted in an even 
greater contraction of ci'edit. This was 
followed by the Bengal Moneylenders’ 
Act in 1939 which led to the settlement 
of msmy debts by moneylenders at large 
concessions. As a result of these two 
Acts indebtedness fell after 1937 but it 
would not be too much to say that they 
nearly extinguished rural credit or com- 
pelled it to take hew disguises which 
were more dangerous for the owner 
cultivator, fn 1943, according to the 
Famine Inquiry Commission, about 29 0 
per cent, of tenant cultivator families 
were in debt, with an average debt of 
Rs. 35-5 per family which increased in 
1944 to 56-7 per cent, and stood at an 
average of Rs. 82-1. On the face of 
these figures one might imagine that 
agricultural families were better off 


than before, but the underlying facts 
are that during the Famine a large 
number of agriculturists sold off their 
lands to their creditors and, stepping 
down as bargadars, disposed of their 
lands as well as debts, and this served 
to lower the average debt per family. 
The majority of sales are likely to 
have been transacted with money- 
lenders - or Mahajans to whom 
families were indebted or with whom 
the land was mortgaged. This con- 
clusion is supported by the follow- 
ing statement of sales and mortgages 
during 1940-43 in West Bengal 
(24-Parganas, Nadia, Malda, Dinajpuf 
and Jalpaiguri are included in terms 
of their pre-partition jurisdictions) 
under section 26 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. Corresponding figures for 1947-49 
for West Bengal, as now constituted, 
are also given to illustrate the norm 
for the decade. It will appear that 
usufructuary mortgage, due to the 
operation of the Moneylenders’ Act 
and Bengal Agricultural E)ebtors’ Act 
and consequent contraction ’of credit, 
has almost gone out of fashion. 


STATEMENT 0.17 

Sales and mortsaxes under the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1940-49 



172. The immediate problem of keep- 
ing body and soul together being over 
in 1943^, and the winter harvest after 
the Famine bringing in a bumper crop, 
owner cultivators realised that they 
were, on the brink of a precipice, and 
rather then sell off their lands thought 
it wiser to go in for loan. Their quest 


was helped by the stiffening of 
agricultural prices and in 1946 the 
Rural Indebtedness Inquiry assessed 
the- percentage of owner cultivating 
families indebted as 53-7, a drop from 
1944, and the volume of debt as 
Rs. 148-1, a steep rise frrnn the average 
debt of 1844. 
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173. Before proceeding to an account 
of distribution of owner cultivators 
according to their size of land and extent 
of indebtedness, it may be interesting to 
review briefly the sources of loan and 
occupation of creditors and the pur- 
poses to which loans are generally 
devoted. The following is a statement 


of percentage distribution of the total 
amount of loan in 1946 by occupation of 
debtors and creditors. In 1946 farmers 
and owner cultivators, that is those who 
tilled the land which they owned, either 
rent free or on rent, constituted 10*93 
and 47*44 per cent, respectively of the 
total volume of debtors. 


Totai. 


STATEMENT OaS 

Sources of loan of farmers and owner oulttvators, 1946-47 
rf M..., “S2; T«im oih«. 

Farmei*. . . 1*17 2*81 4-71 1*14 0*36 0*27 0*16 0*31 


Ownw ColtiTston , . . 0*75 9*84 16*11 

174. The Final Report on Rural In- 
debtedness (1946-47) summarized the 
sources of loan during 1941-46 as 
follows *. Up to 1941 professional money- 
lenders, proprietors, rich cultivators, 
traders and Cooperatives held the field 
of credit. In 1943 the most important 
sources of credit were four: money- 
lenders, proprietors, the Government 
and cultivators. After 1943, the culti- 
vator began to increase in importance as 
a creditor until in 1946 he supplied a 
third of the credit to owner-cultivators. 
He became a new class of rich peasantry 
who combined agriculture with money- 
lending and probably settled his lands, 
acquired in outright sales during the 


1(>*93 

4*71 0*28 3*67 2*77 8*31 47*44 

Famine, with bargadars. It is possible 
to deduce that this new class of rich 
peasantry recruited its strength from 
moneylenders and traders. 

175. What does the debtor spend his 
debt on? Is it on the improvement of 
his land, or improvident expenditure, or 
realisable assets. The following state- 
ment of percentage distribution of the 
amount of loan by causes of incurrence 
and occupation of debtor families shows 
that he borrows to spend mainly on 
food, that is, to keep body and soul toge- 
ther, which means, unfortunately, that 
he borrows only to get more deeply in- 
volved in debt. 


STATEMENT 0.19 


Objects of loan of farmers and owner coltivators, 1946-47 

Repay- 


Occupation of Debtor 

Food 

Hou^ Social 4c 
Repair Religious 

Litiga- 

tion 

Arrear 

rent 

Cultiva- 

tion 

ment 
of old 
loans 

Others 

Total 

Farmers . 

3533 

8*43 

17*92 

0*47 

8*78 

2*46 

1*41 

25*15 

100*00 

Owner Cultivator 

44*01 

0-60 

10*27 

0*40 

8*41 

12*07 

0*21 

24*03 

100-00 


176. It was a fashion with foreign 
students of Indian Economics to decry 
the peasant as improvident and prone 
to unnecessary festivity on social and 
religious occasions, “with a penchant 
for unprofitable litigation”. The reasons 
for stich despairing condemnations from 
persons who dreaded to go to the root 
of the problem were not far to seek. 


As early as 1929, however, the Provin- 
cial Banking Inquiry Committee refuted 
these uninformed charges- by stating 
that litigation and religious ceremonies 
contributed but little to rural indebted- 
ness, and that the real reason for the 
peasant’s “ improvidence ” was poverty 
by reason of which “ he is often 
compelled to discount his future 
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security to be relieved of his present 
necessity ”• 

177. The Report of 1946>47 goes on to 
say that out of 797 families of owner 
cultivators interviewed 36-26 per cent, 
took interest bearing cash loans, 18-32 
interest free cash loans and 10 51 crop 
loans. The percentage are not mutually 
exclusive but interpenetrate each other. 
The size of loan was an average of 
Rs. 181 for interest bearing cash loans, 
Rs. 104^12 for interest free cash loans 
and 14 mds. 31 seers for crop loans. 
These are high figures but loans incur- 
red by rich farmers were even higher. 

178. How far agriculture is a profit- 
able concern with owner-cultivators and 
how attractive agricultural prospects 
are to newcomers in the field can be 
judged from the above statements. 
There are other statements in the Report 
on Rural Indebtedness of 1946-47, that 
apply generally to the Agricultural 
Classes (Livelihood Classes I to IV of 
the Indian Census), which will be dis- 
cussed when the other three classes have 
been individually commented upon. 
This will round off the prospect which 
agriculture holds out today vis-a-vis 
other non-agricultural livelihoods. 

II. Material Condition daring 1931-50 
of the Piqtulation under Livelihood 
Class n (Cultivators of Land Manily 
Unowned!: Sharecroppers) 

179. The great majority of sharecrop- 
pers in West Bengal cultivate under the 
barpa system, by which generally one- 
half of the produce goes to the lessor. 
This half may be regarded either as rent 
or the lessor’s own share of the produce, 
while the remaining half which is kept 
by the cultivator may be regarded either 


as the wages of his labour or as his 
share of the produce which remains 
after the payment of rent. The Land 
Revenue Commision in 1940 was of the 
opinion that the provision in the 
Tenancy Act of 1928 which definitely 
declared the bargadars with few excep- 
tions' to be labourers, was a retrograde 
measure. The Commission calcidated 
that in 1940 probably one-fifth of the 
land in Bengal was cultivated for zemin- 
dars, tenureholders, raiyats or under- 
raiyats by people most of whom them- 
selves hold lands as raiyats or under- 
raiyats. Socially, the bargadars are re- 
garded in the village as having a better 
status than labourers. Many bargadars 
are the original tenants who have lost 
their lands in the Civil Courts for 
failure to pay their rent or other liabili- 
ties. Some belong to aboriginal tribes 
like the Santals who originally brought 
land into cultivation, but were gradually 
bought up by their landlords or credi- 
tors, and were converted into serfs. 
Chapter VII A was inserted into the 
Bengal Tenancy Act too late to save 
many of them from the consequences 
of their own debts. A survey was 
undertaken in the Barind area of Malda 
district in 1948 to estimate the extent 
of dispossession by non-agriculturists of 
Santal owner-cultivators who were 
eventually reduced to barga cultivators 
and agricultural tenants, and the follow- 
ing — described by the Commissioner of 
the Division as an understatement be- 
cause the survey was performed with 
the least publicity in order to avoid 
widespread agrarian unrest — represents 
the extent and rapidity with which ex- 
propriation from the land has taken 
place : 


STATEMENT OJSO 


A. 

B. 


Survey of dispossession of aboriainals In MaMa district, 1948 


Period 


NumtooloMwiof No. of oeao. of Bale through 
tre^er in eon^wntton and area 

of ^pter VII A Md involved 

total area involved 


For the period between 1923 and publication of the 
Settlement Beoorde in the 1930*e. 

For the peilod after the pubUoatlon of the Record of 
RIghte 

Total 


No. 

Area (acres) 

No. 

Area (acres) 

U 

86 

361 

4,878 

11 

88 

361 

4,487 


25 * 


722 


93 


174 


8,966 



MATERIAL CONDITION Of! PEOPiJB 


180. The Land Revenue Cohunission 
felt that the expropriation of owner-cul- 
tivators and their reduction to share- 
croppers was bound up with the com- 
mercialisation of land, i,e., the appro- 
priation of the most valuable right in 
land — the occupancy right — by non- 
agriculturists. The word “commercial- 
isation”, as used by the Commission, 
might suggest that cultivation was per- 
haps being rationalised leading tor a bet- 
ter arrangement of production and better 
yield but this is far from being the case. 
While the Commission conceded that 
the barga system had its advantages in- 
asmuch as when a share of the crop is 
paid the amount of rent varies with the 
outturn, and that the system is of great 
assistance to widows, minors, and other 
people who are temporarily incapacitat- 
ed from agriculture, yet it was of the 
opinion that the harga system essen- 
tially overrides the principle that the 
tiller of the soil should have security 
and protection from rack-renting. The 
Commission thought that half the pro- 
duce was an excessive rent, and further, 
that this system of cultivation was not 
economic and therefore not in the 
interest of the community. The barga- 
dar is deriied the vital incentive to im- 
prove his yield per acre because he gets 
the benefit of only half the value of any 
increase in yield which is the coward 
of his own labour or enterprise.’ If the 


crop is even a partial failure, he does 
not earn the cost of cultivation. More 
than one District Settlement OttHcee of 
Bengal have in the past attributed the 
decline of yield and agriculture to the 
barga system repeating the argument 
that the lack of occupancy right de- 
prives the system of all incentive and 
zest so essential to a positive outlook on 
life. There will be occasion in a later 
chapter to describe the rapidity with 
which an increasingly large percentage' 
of bargadars figure in the agricultural 
community since 1901, and this section 
will be confined to a description of the 
material condition of the sharecropper 
as revealed by the liuiuiry into Rurol 
Indebtedness in 1946-47. 

181. Out of a total of 2,630 rural fami- 
lies surveyed in 1946-47, 190 were share- 
croppers among, whom 34 per cent, of 
families were debtors in interest bear- 
ing cash loans, the average loan being 
Rs. 77-10, 23 per cent, were debtors in 
interest free loans, the average of these 
loans per family being Rs. 62-5 and 26 
per cent, were indebted for crop loans, 
the average of crop loans per family 
being 15 mds. 

182. Sharecroppers enjoy little credit. 
Of the total number of debtors in 1946 
they formed only 6-19 per cent. The 
sources from which they borrowed 
are set out in the following state- 
ment: 


STATEMENT 0.21 


Sources of loans of sharecroppers, 1946-47 

•<■>•«» Ssz o«»~ 


Shavecroppen ‘ 0*47 1*18 2*87 

183. It is remarkable that the biggest 
source of loan is,- and logically so, the 
cultivator or, as has been already noted, 
a new class of rich peasantry to whom 
it is not unlikely that the share- 
cropper sold out his occupancy 
right before being reduced to his 
present stage. 

184. The items on which the share- 
cropper largely spends his loan is set 


Total 

0-47 0*09 0-17 0-6S 0-26 619 

out in the following statement. It 
shows that he has a larger proportion of 
social and religious obligations than the 
cultivator. Is it an indication of his 
vanity trying to redeem his lost 
economic position? 

185. Percentage distributicm of the 
amount of loan by causes of incunrasce 
and occupation of debtw ibunlMes is set 
out below. 
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STATEMENT OJtZ 
ObjMts of loMi of alutfeciointen, 1946-47 


Ooo«potl.» Food 2;^“ 

SkMomppen . . . 68*68 l*6tt 17*78 

186. The large percentage of the loan 
spent on food indicates what kind of a 
producer a sharecropper is, the incentive 
that he normally has to grow more 
food, and how chronically he hovers 
below the subsistence line to think of 
a really good standard of living. 

IB. Material Coadltloii during 1931-50 
of the Popnlatloii under Liveli- 
hood Class in (Agricultural Land- 
less Labourers) 

187. Socially enjoying the lowest 
position among the agricultural classes, 
the landless wage earning labourer is 
inclined to return himself as an owner 
cultivator or at least a bargadar even 
if he has a few decimals of land to call 
his own, and this sentiment conceals to 


Litiga- 

tion 


Arrear Oultiva- 


Others 


Total 


104 6-34 17-90 100*00 

a certain extent his percentage strength 
among the agricultural classes. 


188. Out of 698 agricultural labourer 
families surveyed in 1946^7 30 08 per 
cent, were in debt with interest-bearing 
cash loans, the average loan being 
Rs. 54-5 ; 20 63 per cent, were in debt 
with interest-free cash loans, the aver- 
age loan being Rs. 35-11, and 13 per 
cent, were in debt with crop loans, the 
average loan being 6-6 maunds of paddy. 
Agricultural labourers constituted 
11-59 per cent, of the total number of 
debtor-families covered by the survey 
and the following statement shows rhe 
percentage distribution of the total 
amount of loan in 1946 by occupation 
of debtors and creditors. 


STATEMENT 0.23 

Sources of loan of acrricultaral labourers, 1946-47 


Money- Proprio- Oultiva- 


Jlebtor 


lenders 


tors 


tors 


Traders 


Profes- 

sions 


Coopera- Govern- 
tives merit 


Agricultural 2*12 1*26 433 1*07 

labourers 

189. The chief sources of credit are 
still those who are perhaps partly re- 
sponsible for the present state of the 
community. 

190. A statement of the percentage 
distribution of the amount of loan by 
causes of incurrence given below de- 


Othera XoTAti 
0*16 0*30 1*»8 0*37 11*69 

monstrates very clearly the economic 
plight of the landless agricultural lab- 
ourer. Enjoying, very little of the 
agricultural produce which it helps to 
raise, this class has to buy almost all 
the food it consumes and hence spends 
the largest amount of its loan on food. 


STATEMENT OJM 

Objects of loan of aifrlcultural labourers, 1946-47 

Oooupation Food repair robgioua Arrear rent Others Totai, 

A^ouHuml 71*70 6*71 6*32 0*37 4*18 3*16 0*88 8*29 100*00 

labonreiM 


191. In 1831 the Census Superinten- 
dent quoted agricultural wage rates 
from successive wage censuses taken in 
1908, 1911, 1^16 and 192S and the follow- 
ing statement is reproduced from the 


report of 1931 so far as these years are 
concerned. As for wages in 1939-40 
they are taken from the Report of the 
Land Revenue Commission 1940, Vol. 
II, Page 117. 
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STATEMENt OJM. 

Avemce rate of dally ayrtealtBral wafM la attns, 19M; 1911, 1916 aad IW 

. 193MO 


DiEtrlut 




1008 

1011 

Burdwan 



• 

0*25 

5*25 

Birbhum 




4-6 

3*4 

Bankiira 



• 

40 

3*8 

Midnapur 



• 

54 

4*25 

Hooghly 




5*4 

5*25 

Howrah 




5*5 

5*4 

24-PargaQa8 . 




5-75 

6*75 

Nadia . 




40 

4*9 

MurBhidabad . 




30 

3-6 

Malda . 





5 

OinajpUF 




, , 

10 

Jalpaiguri 




. . 

10 

Darjeeling 




, , 

5 


192. The Famine Inquiry Commission 
in 1945 made the following survey of 
agricultural wages obtaining between 
1938 and 1944. Between 1931 and 1938 ' 
agricultural wages steadily declined 
with the fall in the prices of agricultural 
produce so much so that in 1938<39 a * 
daily wage of 3^ annas was considered 


1016 

1026 

HarTeut- 

ing 

aeaeon 

■i 

7*25 

11 

5*50 

3*4 

5 

7 

3*66 

2-66 

4*8 

0 

8*4 

2*4 

5*25 

8 

4*0 

3*0 

7*26 

12 

6*0 

4*0 

6*75 

12 

60 

4*0 

7 

10 

4*56 

3'56 

4*75 

0 

8*10 

2*66 

4*5 

8 

2^66 

2*56 

n 

6 

2*66 

2*56 

7*5 

11 

3*0 

2*4 

8*25 

12 

4*56 • 

3*56 

5*76 

10 




fair enough for an agricultural labourer. 
This statement is quoted from, the 
Final Report of the Famine Inquiry 
Commission and the next statement 
is an account of agricultural wages 
compiled froih the Calcutta Gazette for 
the month of September in the years 
1947-50. 


STATEMENT 0.26 

Index of wages and price of foodgrains, 1939-45 

The average 1939-40 wages for Bengal as a whole ranged flrom 31 annas to 41 ^n n ag. 
The rise in agricultural wages generally followed the rise in foodgrains prices. 



9* 

Wagea 

„ 

Price of foodgrains 
(average of cereals 





and pulses) 

Base 1030-40 

• e e 

100 

Base 1039 

93 

1940-41 . ... 


110 

1040 

100 

1941-42 

• • • 

115 

1941 

109 

1942-43 

« • • 

125 

1942 

160 

1943-44 — ^First half • 

• • • 

130 

1948 

386 

Second half . 

■ • • 

200—300 

1044 (first 

seven months) 280 

1044-45— First half 

• • ■ 

400—600 



The above statement represents the in- 
creases in wages in the province generally. 
In certain areas, however, where military 
or civil defence works were in progress or 
where there has been a serious depletion of 
agricultural labour owing to famine and 
epidemics, the increase in wages during the 
years 1942 to 1944 has actually bete pheno- 


menal. Though the price of rice fell towards 
the end of 1943, wages continued to rise 
possibly due to a steady rise in the prices 
of. other essential commoctttles. On toe 
question whether wages vrill adjust them- 
selves to a system of regulated pricea , to 
normat times, Government oi .Bengal 
anticipates that this adjustment WlU be jat 
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«. i^dittvelF ' A^ilh^r tevel than In prewar 
yea)Mt, Ptp / {(w^is . fovmtng. wagea are 
stated fO' be (d) the. humber eventually 
avatlabi^' for agricultural pursuits, (b) deple* 
tion 6t l^ricultural labour resulting from the 
famine ;o£. 1943, and the epidemics that 


followed, (c) migration from distressed 
areas to other provinces, (d) impetus 
given to agricultural labourers by the 
Grow More Food Campaigii. [The Famine 
Inquiry Commission : Final Report, 1945, 
pp. 484-9.] 


STATEMENT 0^7(a) 
Agricultural labour wages, 1947-90 


' V ' September 1947 September 1948 September 1949 September 1960 

■ r— — ^ f- _ 

Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimo) 


? ' ' ' , 

.Ra. A. 

Rs, 

As 

Bs. A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

"Rs. 

A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. 

A. 

1 BnrdWjln 

• 2 

0 

1 

8 

2 8 

1 

12 

2 

0 

1 

8 

2 0 

i 

8 

2 Birbhum 

. 1 

8 

1 

8 

2 0 

1 

8 

2 

0 

1 

8 

1 14 

1 

« 

3 Banbura 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 10 

1 

4 

1 

10 

1 

10 

1 12 

1 

10 

4 Kidnapor 

0 ,Hoogb1y . , 

, 1 

12 

0 10 

2 8 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 4 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

4 

2 4 

1 

12 

2 

4 

1 

12 

2 8 

2 

0 

6 Howrant 

2 

0 

1 

8 

2 2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 4 

2 

4 

7 24-Pargaaas 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 0 

1 

8 

2 

8 

1 

8 

2 8 

1 

4 

8 Nadia 

1 

8 

1 

8 

2 4 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

1 14 

1 

8 

9 Htirshidabad 

2 

0 

1 

8 

2 0 

1 

8 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 0 

1 

0 

10 >f<^lda 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 10 


10 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 12 

1 

12 

11 West Dinajpnr 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 12 

1 

12 

2 

0 

2 

0 

s; 0 

2 

0 

12 Jalpatori . 

13 Darje^ng . 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

4 

2 8 

2 

8 

. 2 

0 

1 

8 

2 8 

1 

8 

8 

0 

1 

8 

8* 0 

" 1 

8 


193. The Final Report of Inquiry into 
the condition of agricultural labourers 
in 1946-47 is a valuable document which 
brings out in detail various aspects in 
the life of the agricultural labourer. 
There will be occasion to discuss some 
of its findings in a later chapter, while 
his material condition only will be dis- 
cussed here. 

194. There are two types of agricul- 
tural labourers. The first is the day 
labourer engaged only on a daily wage 
basis and paid in cash and sometimes 

.^i^partly in cash and partly in food, but 
always for the day. The second type is 
the ' kishan * labourer, who is almost a 
permanent type of agricultural labour, 
employed on a yearly, monthly or a 
daily paym«it basis, either residential 
or n<m-reaidential. This second type is 
usually ^ployed by the resident rich 
peasantry, or jotedar or farmer as he is 
caU<(d, wito Privates his land partly 
by hired labour. But more frequently 
it Is the well-toodo owner cultivator who 
employs ■* fclshan ^ labour. 

ISH. The.Repi^ addresses itself to in- 
vesdjfpile for how many days in the 
yei^ does the first typd of- a^eultural 


labourer finds employment, for how 
many days he is unemployed, the 
reasons of his unemployment, and the 
seasonal variation if any in his employ- 
ment. The following statement shows 
the employment and xmemployment of 
agricultural labourers inclusive of non- 
agricultural pursuits. 


STATEMENT OJS7(b) 

Perceatage of days employed among 
agricultiiral labourers, 1946-47 


Distriot 

No. of 
labourers 
inter* 
viewed 

Percentage of da 3 ra 
in the year 

A 

r 

Employed 

Un- 

employed 

Burdwaa 

16 

461 

53*9 

Birbhnm 

K3 

81*4 

. 18*6 

Bankura 

17 . 

.78-1 

21-9 

Midnapnr 

. , 48 

66*0 

34*0 

Hoogfaly 

20 

53*9 

46*1 

24-Pargana8, . 

11 

61-7 

38*3 

Morshidabad . 

. ' 27 

66*5 

33*5 

Malda . 

8 

80«8 

19*2 

Jalpalguri 

. ‘ 19* 

*66*0 

33*1 

Wmv BsiroAii 

170 

07-7 

$2*3 


dt 


8 CgKSVS' 


14 





196. Umployn^ent iP different typee of 
Work in 61t days out of a hundr^ is 
set out below: 

STATEMENT OA7(c) 

Peteentase of eatployed days by type of 
wotfc for acrlcoltaral labour, 194641 


Type of work 

<• 

Percentage 
of days 
employed 
io the year 

Ploughing 

20 

Sowing a . , . 

4*3 

Weeding 

42 

Harvesting .... 

6*8 

Threshing 

2*6 

Wnahing Jute • . • . 

. 0*1 

Others « « • . • 

9-4 

iigricoltural work 

29*3 

Skilled nuyuri 

10*0 

Unskilled mqjuri 

28 4 

Non-agricultural work . 

38 4 

T0TAI4 Work 

67*7 


4W. Tnd following ,stiiteio|6Pt iohar 
rally iiidtcatda the seascmil la 

ensployms^t of agrtcultuind laJ^wuiiiat, 
The days of employment have oeeh 
' ^pressed as percentages of IS daya in 
each fortnight The fortnightly silrvsy 
corres^hded with the Bengali Year aha 
hence the first fortnight refers to 
second fortnight of April, 

statement ojm 

Seaaooal varlmtlOB la onployadWBt of i ' 
asrleuttond toboariuiiaai 


PtNMtage of days 
empkyadoo 


Months 

i 

Fort* 

night 

No. 

Agrioul. 

iural 

work 

Non* 

agrioulo 

tnrel 

work 

Total 

April 

a 1 

17*8 

63*7 

7»*S 

May a 

a 2 

19*6 

60*8 

70*4 


3 

24*7 

46*9 

71*6 

June a 

4 

29*8 

48*8 

78*1 


6 

29*3 

40*4 


July . 

a 6 

32*4 

35*4 

67*8 


7 

41*1 

27*3 

68*4 


197. The following statement gives an 
account of his days of unemployment, 
with reasons of unemployment, during 
32'3 days out of a total of 100. 

# 

STATEMENT OJM 

Porooatage of oaeinployed days by typo of 
worik for agilcnltml labour. 194641 

Psrce&tAge 
of days 

Beasons for uneaiidoynieiit unemployed 

10 the 
year 

tfafttofirork 0.4* 8«2 

Souiiehold worky eer^taoiiia]s« Otc. • 6*9 

afokneos . . 4 • . 3*1 

Hoolement imiher • * . 0*8 

Cl#lYatioiiofoini)an4 4 . 4*2 

Mjoolltheoits a • a . 9*1 

aW, ' 


August 

e 

8 

41*6 

27*1 

89*7 



9 

43*8* 

284 

8».7 

September 


10 

38*6 

2M 

88-9 



11 

31*6 

S8-4 

704> 

October 


12 

22*2 

41*8 

ai*9 



18 

14*3 

49-1 

89^ 

Noyember . 

e 

14 

16*1 

S0.2 

884 



15 

31*3 

SI-0 

884 

December . 

e 

16 

42*5 

261 

88*^ 



17 

44*0 

28-1 

10-1 

Jannaiy 

u 

18 

31*6 

• 914 

1 » 

994,. 



19 

86*4 

*2 

49A 

Februuiy • 

m 

20 

28*ti 

894 




21 

21*2 

m, 


liMph 

« 

22 

104 

m 




28 

UI4 

«Eh7, 

* mn 

A9Hlt-46 ^ 


24 



« 



k 

¥ ^ ^ 




I-tM* 
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’ ittiMte a survey of following statement di^erentiates the 

th" different regions and for various rates in different kinds of agri- 

of wuk In 1946-47. The cultural and non-agricultural work. 

STATEMENT OJO ' ' 

Aveiase daily acrtcnltiiral Waae rate, 194$-47 


Agricultaral work (Averago daily wage rate in rapoes) 


r 


Ko.of 

Iftbow* 

r* 



Ear* 


Strip- 


^ 



1 

Sow- 

Weed- 

veat- 

Thresh- 

ping and 


Combined 


> » ^ 

‘ t#- 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing , 

wash- 

Others 

h ml*' k. 


viewed 

ing jute 



Bturdwta . 

16 

108 

0*71 

0*66 

M5 

MO 


0*90 

0-97 

BiAhutt ^ • 


13 

008 

1*63 

0*76 

1*30 

M8 

, , 

0*61 

0*90 

Baidniiw . 

a 

17 

. • 

0*87 

, , 

0*72 

0*93 

1*00 

0*60 

0*65 

Midnapur • 

$ 

4S 

107 

0*98 

0*85 

0*80 

0*93 

0*85 

0*79 

0*80 

Hoogluy • 

a 

20 

2-02 

1*31 

1*32 

1*24 


1*25 

1*26 

1*80 

244f^ftrg»xiM 

a 

11 

1*50 

, , 

. , 

1*76 

, . 

, , 

1*64 

1*60 

Murdudabad 

a 

27 

Ml 

0*74 

0-96 

M4 

0*80 

1*68 

0*71 

0*01 

Malda . 

a 

6 

1*62 

1*64 

1-60 

1*93 

1*99 

, , 

1*60 

1*78 

Jalpaigpri 

WsorBsiraAL 

a 

a 

10 

179 

1*62 

1*22 

1*06 

©•79 

0-99 

M8 

1*17 

i*6i 

I'M 

1*21 

0*82 

1*21 

1*01 


200. The following statement gives in non-agricultural work throughout the 
the average daily wage rate in rupees year. 


STATEMENT 0.31 

Average daily wage rate in rupees, 1946*41 


Birbhum 
Baoknia 

Midnapur 

Hoo^y 

2i>Farganas , . * • 

HenhJdaiNKl 

e Maids 

Jslpslg^ 

WlStMUOOt 

It is unnecessary to quote in detail 
the seasonal varifition in wage rates for 
agricultural and ncm-agricultural labour 
but it will be interesting to quote the 
maximn nnd minima in wages. The 
rnaadmum daily wage in agricultural 
woHt wm. reached in the second fort* 
nif^t of Ifw^ber 1946 with a rate of 
iUi. l ift -end the jminimum was touched 
tA'^Ihe MMkmd fortnis^t of March 1947 
inmSagriculturalwork 
the maadmum was reached in the first 
foriul^nf Adrll 1947 with Rs. 1^83 and 


Non-Agrioiiltural work 

f ■ ■ ^ — * ^ 


No. of 
labour- 

Skilkl 

Unskilled 

Combined 

ers inter- 

majuri 

majuri 


viewed 



16 

1*02 

0*87 

0*88 

13 

M3 

0*60 

0*72 

17 

1*21 

0*61 

0*77 

48 

1*07 

0*86 

0*88 

20 

1*28 

1*46 

1*34 

11 

1*15 

1*40 

1*40 

27 

1*07 

0*50 

0*68 

8 

1*02 

0*00 

0*90 

10 

1*10 

1*02 

1*06 

179 

1*02 

0*76 

0*83 


the minimum in the second fortnight of 
August 1946 with Re. 0*66, 

201. So much for the employment and 
wages of agricultural labour hired on a 
daily money wage. The Report ^ves 
an account of employment of the second 
type of agricultural labour—the 
* kishan ' labourer whose function in the 
housdiold of his agricultural employer 
is sisnilar to that of the domestic servant 
in an urban household ; that iSt besides 
tiiose tasks in which he is rightfully 
employed he is an Odd helper in the 


UMiriot 


Bnrdwim 
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domestic and farmyard chores. The tion of employment provided to 

Inquiry provides the following * kishan ' labourers by employers of 

statement of the relative proper- different classes. 

STATEMENT 0^2 

Employment of * kishan ' labour by employers, 1946-47 





Total No. 

Total No, 

No. of 

Percentage 
of ' kishans ’ 
employed 

Prinolpal occupation of employer 


of families 
in each 
class 

employing 
* kishan ’ 
labour 

* kishans * 
employed 

Proprietor . 



714 

161 

143 

801 

Farmer 



530 

370 

368 

7-76 

Cultivator , 



10,700 

8,865 

3,891 

8202 

Sharecropper 



1.908 

498 

8 

0-17 

Craftsman . 



057 

235 

39 

0-82 

Trader 



1,332 

.381 

162 

8-41 

Liberal professions 



336 

106 

52 

110 

Others 


Total 

8.264 

24,741 

1,449 

12,065 

81 . 
4,744 

1«71 

loo-oo 

202. In the 

rural areas 

‘ kishans ’, 

occupation 

of employers 

the per- 


engaged on daily or monthly basis, centage of ‘ kishan ’ labourers of 

are often required to live in the the monthly non-resident, the paid 

premises of the employer. The fol- resident, and the daily wage non- 

lowing statement analyses by the resident types : 


STATEMENT 0.33 

Terms of employment of * kishan ’ labour, 1946-47 

Percentage of labourers engaged 


Principal occupation 

of employer 


Monthly non- 

Pay basis 

IJaily wage 


resident 

i-(isident 

bauis 

Proprietor . 

. 


7.5-52 

22-38 

2-10 

Farmer 

. • . 


67-11 

28-81 

4-08 

Cultivator , 



65-15 

27-99 

6-86 

8harccrop|»er 



37-50 

62-50 

Nil 

CratlbBman 



56-41 

33-33 

10.26 

Trader 



65-44 

24-07 

10-49 

Libera! professions 



69-23 

30-77 

Nil 

Others 



61-73 

14-81 

23-46 


Total 

« 

65-49 

2706 

o-si> 

The Report 

concludes 

that 

the dential 

labour is employed 

by shar< 


employment of ‘kishan' labour 'iil croppers. 

agricultural operations is mainly on 203. The^ Inquiry investigated the 

a monthly wage basis (about 93 per sources of income of agricultural labour* 

cent.), of which only 28 per cent. ers and the following statement shows 

are residential labour. Curiously the average annual income by sources 

enough a big percentage of resi- for families of different income levels. 

STATEMENT 0.34 


Averagre annual income by sources for families of diiterent income levels, 1946-47 

Number Per oa’piUi income in rupees Poroentago to total 

Annual interviewed Avor- 


income 
level in 

4 

Fami- 

Per- ' 

rupees 

lies 

sons 

Below 600 . 

809 

3,266 

600-^1,200 

340 

1,967 

1,200—1,800 

38 

319 

1,800 and 

7 

75 

above 



All income 

1,263 

5,627 


leveU 


age 
size of 
family 


3*76 

5*64 

8-39 

1071 

4'4d 


Home Mis- 
Wages produced cella- 


Home Mis- 
Wages produced oella- 



commo- 

neous 



dity 



73-73 

14-63 

19-74 

108-)6 

90-71 

26-47 

22-49 

139-67 

85-77 

48-40 

27-69 

161-76 

66-01 

87-82 

18-00 

171-92 

80-20 

21-62 

2M4 

122-96 


oomino* neoua 


dity 


08-2 

13-6 

13-2 

100.0 

64-9 

10-0 

161 

100-0 

63-0 

29-9 

17-1 

100*0 

38-4 

51-1 

10-5 

100-0 

65-2 

17-0 

17-2 

100*0 
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The Report goes on to remark that 
for most of the families more than 
60 per cent, of the income is derived 
from wages (cash and kind) but in the 
higher income slabs the contribution 
from home-produced commodities, i.e., 
from land owned or cultivated by these 
families, proportionately increases, until 
it becomes more than 51 per cent, to 
families earning over Rs. 1,800 per 
annum, when they gradually merge 
into the cultivator class, agricultural 
labour making an almost equal propor- 
tion to direct cultivation of the land, 
owned or share cropped. 


204. As against the above per 
capita annual income the Survey 
compiled statements of per capita 
annual expenditure, and came to 
the conclusion that there was 
invariably a small surplus or 
saving at the end of the year. 
Before this is substantiated by 
more general information, the 
following statement will .illustrate 
the per capita annual expenditure 
on individual items. The number of 
families and persons interviewed re- 
mains the same as in the last state- 
ment. 


STATEMENT 0.35 

Per capita annual expenditure on items by Income levels, 1946-47 


Per capita annual expenditure in rupees on 



r 

Food 



-A 







- 

K. 









Annual inoomo in 

Pur. 

Home. 



Fuel 

Intoxi. 



Avorago 

Differ- 

rupees of the family 

chatiod 

grown 

Total 

Clothing 

and 

cante 

Otherij 

Total 

income 

ronce 






Light 





(10)-(9) 

1 

«» 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Bolow 000 

6705 

20*51 

78*46 

4*18 

1-49 

361 

11-59 

99*33 

108-15 

>f-8-82 

600—1,200 

70-33 

25-80 

96*22 

4*87 

1-56 

4-6-1 

16*53 

123-82 

139-67 

-1*15-85 

1,200—1,800 . 

50-86 

39*82 

99*68 

6-09 

1*43 

6*67 

22*37 

135*24 

161*76 

-1- 26*52 

1,800 and above 

3018 

6387 

94*06 

6 21 

1*72 

4-37 

37*27 

14362 

171*92 

-f 28*30 

Total 

«202 

24-06 

86*08 

4*56 

1*51 

4*10 

14*27 

110-52 

12296 

+ 12-44 


. 205. This pleasant feature of an 
annual saving was verified with refer- 
ence to fortnightly income and expendi- 
ture and found to hold good. Another 


verification was made by way of family 
income and expenditure by districts 
and the same surplus was found to 
exist. The statement gives the results. 


STATEMENT 0.36 

Income and expenditure of agicultural labourer families, 1946-47 


Oiatrict 

Burdwan 






No. of 
familioa 
intei-viewod 

162 

Average 
aize of 
family 

4-44 

Per 
family 
income 
(in rupees) 

686-90 

Per fiimily 
expenditui-e 
(in rupees) 

631*86 

Birbhum 






129 

4-41 

677-66 

496*57 

Bankura 






no 

4*88 

64M6 

496*61 

Midiiapnr 

Hooghiy 






312 

4'2U 

473*08 

401*39 






70 

4-22 

693-97 

537*74 

Howrah 






44 

4-22 

448*98 

41964 

24.Parganas 






112 

4-60 

581*64 

542*77 

Nadia 






40 

4*75 

609*42 

686*10 

Mnnihidabad 






125 

4*71 

634*60 

602*86 

Malda 






109 

4*74 

642*30 

690*60 

Binajpur 






33 

4-30 

686-51 

601-39 

Jalpaigori . 






27 

8*07 

485*89 

463*85 

Wjdst Bkmoal 

» , . 

* 

• 

- 

t , • 

;i.263 

4*46 

547*18 

491*82 
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This feature of a surplus is not peculiar 
to one or two districts but common to 
all that were surveyed and the pro- 
portion of surplus is fairly uniform 
to the income. Does it signify an 
effort on the part of the land-hungry 
labourer to lay by as much cash 
as he can in the hope of buying 
a plot to call his own, after 
Steinbeck’s Mice and Men? 


206. The agricultural labourer is 
thriftier than his industrial counterpart 
or at least he ftnds less to spend 
upon. He spends more on food and 
has a poorer standard than his indus- 
trial counterpart. The Inquiry mak^ 
the following comparison of percent- 
age expenditures by items between 
agricultural labour and industrial 
labour families. 


STATEMENT 0.37 


Percentage expenditures by items of agricultural and Industrial labour, 194$-47 


ItexuB 


Food 

Cloth iu;; . 

Fuo) and light . 
Intoxicants 
MiflcellaneouB . 

Total 


Tercentago expenditure of 


Agrioultural labour 
fainilies 


Industrial 

labour 

families 


t — - - 

lucduding 

home- 



Excluding 

home* 


grown 

commodities 

grown* 

commodities 


77*9 

71*7 

64*1 

41 

5-3 

7*7 

1*4 

1*8 

8*7 

3-7 

4*7 

2*6 

12*9 

16*5 

16*9 


100 0 100*0 1000 




IV. Material Condition during 1931-50 
of the Population under Livelihood 
Class IV (Proprietors, agricultural 
rent-receivers, non-cultivating 
owners of land) 

207. Proprietors as a class are least 
in debt among the Agricultural classes 


as the Inquiry on Rural Indebtedness 
in 1946-47 revealed. In that year the 
volume of debt of this class amounted 
only to 245 per cent, of the total 
volume of rural indebtedness, and the 
sources of loan were distributed as 
follows : 


STATEMENT 0.38 


Sources of loan of proprietors, 1946-47 


Occupation 

Cul- 

of 

Monoy- I'ruprie- tiva- 

Debtor 

Icnders tors tors 

rropriotf)rB . 

0-82 1*35 0*16 

208. The objects 

over which these 



Pro- 

Co- 

Go. 


Trad- 

fes- 

opera- 

vorn- 

Others Total 

ers 

sions 

tives 

ment 


0*11 



001 

2*45 


debts were spent were as follows : 


STATEMENT 0.39 
Objects of loan of proprietors, 1946-47 


Occupation 

of 

Debtor 



Food 

House 

repair 

Social 

and 

religious 

Liti- 

gation 

Ar- 

rear 

rent 

Culti- 

vation 

Repay- 
ment of 
old loon 

OthMS Total 

Pipoprictors . 

• 

♦ 

. S4-00 

• • 

22*17 

• ♦ 

9*06 

12*97 

• » 

.. KXHXr 
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209i. It is obvious that the Inquiry 
{kicked up a sample of small proprietors, 
or impoverished landlords, who had 
been reduced to the possession of a few 
acres of land which they settled with 
tenants, or widows, minors and absen- 
tees who did not look after their lands 
themselves and were compelled to hand 
them over to cultivators, content to 
derive whatever revenue their lands 
yielded. On the other hand this is also 
the livelihood class which claims a 
share of the larger income groups, that 
is, with above Rs. 1,800 per annum. 

210. As regards indebtedness of this 
livelihood class, the Inquiry found that 
28-57 per cent, families were burdened 
with interest-bearing cash loans, 14-28 
families with interest-free cash loans, 
and 2*86 per cent, with crop (paddy) 
loans. The average loan per family of 
proprietors was Rs. 719-90 by way of 
interest-bearing cash loans, Rs. 136-60 
in interest-free cash loans and 3 maunds 
of crop loans. 

211. Since these four livelihood 
classes form the bulk of the rural popu- 
lation of West Bengal, — populations 
engaged in Production other than Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Transport, and 
Other Sources being much fewer than 
Classes I to IV taken together — it may 
be profitable to take stock of the over- 
all position of the indebtedness and 
material condition of the rural popula- 
tion as a whole before passing on to an 
account of agricultural prices dvu-ing 
the period under review, or land trans- 
fers, or the record of the Cooperative 
Movement. What is set forth below 


should be read along with the account 
of the relative numerical strength of the 
four livelihood classes, the amount of 
land ordinarily enjoyed by each, and 
other details discussed in chapters that 
will come later on the Rural Population 
and the Agricultural classes. 

212. The Final Report on the Inquiry 
into Rural Indebtedness 1946-47 esti- 
mated that 50-02 per cent, (with a 
sampling error of 4 0-29) of the rural 
families investigated in the First Stage 
in 1946 and 30-91 per cent, (with a 
sampling error of + 0-79) of families 
investigated in the Second Stage in 1947 
were indebted in West Bengal. The 
percentage varied between 65 05 + 1-01 
in Midnapur and 24-42 + 3 86 in Malda 
in the First Stage and between 46-68 
+ 1-82 in Midnapur and 10-08 + 2-66 
in Jalpaiguri in the Second Stage? The 
Report concluded that in the State as a 
whole 50 per cent, of rural families 
were in debt in 1946 which dwindled to 
31 per cent, in 1947. It applied the 
value of ‘ t ’ statistic which was 22-7 
which showed that the decline was 
significant in the statistical sense. This 
improvement may be ascribed to the lag 
between the mounting prices of agri- 
cultural commodities and finished pro- 
ducts on the one hand and the less 
steeply rising labour wages on the 
other. The details showed that the 
position in individual districts improved 
to a greater or less extent between 
1946 and 1947. An analysis of average 
debt by districts also showed improve- 
ment between 1946 and 1947, and is 
shown in the following statement. 


STATEMENT 0.40 


Perceatace of families in debt and average debt per family by di.stricts, 1946-47 


Dintriot 


Butdwtok 

BirMnun 

HidtUfKir 


Poroentago of families in debt ± Averngo debt in mpofia per indebted 
sampling error family with standard error 


First st-ago 
1946 

Second stage 
1947 

‘t’ 

FifHt stngo 
1046 

Second stage 
1947 

‘t* 

4<K>lil*97 

39*57 i:2'2« 

0*31 

I47-72± 10-69 

132*724: 18* 17 

0*56 

52*104: 2-12 

■ 29*444:3*00 

617 

118-09-f- 20-47 

102*07 4:22*24 

0-53 

45*424: 117 

36*06 4:3 24 

2*72 

1 16-53 j: 20-26 

77*274:12*a5 

1*64 

6605il01 

46*684:1*82 

103 

8*83 

119-44 -t 12-6.5 

143*454: 28*38 

0*77 
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STATEMENT O.40>-concld. 

Percentage of families in debt and average debt per family by districts, 194<(-47 


Perantago of taiiuli<!6 in liebt ± Average debt in rupees per indebted 
sampliug orror family with standara error 


DistHot 



^ 

First stiigo Second stage 

-t’ 

t 

First stage 

- - - 

Second stage 

-f 




1940 

1947 


1946 

1947 


Hooghlv 



. 63-63il‘99 

2619d:3-09 

1017 

132-76± 10-67 

187-90±4302 

0*12 

Howrah 



. 5086^201 

31-46±311 

6*24 

142-78±30-2.'i 

146-08±64-74 

0*06 

24>Parganai!i . 



. 58-60±l'39 

18-93±202 

16*18 

120-90±14-22 

1D2*98±47*35 

1*30 

Nadia . 



. 66-98 ±2-89 

36-47 ±4-62 

.3-83 

Il6-93il807 

196-67 ±44-37 

^ 1*66 

Murshidabad . 



. 40-93±2-40 

29-71 ±2-73 

309 

122*12dbl*'5-44 

118-83±19-91 

0*13 

Malda 



. 24-42±3-86 

20-42±2-61 

0-80 

128*76±43*8i 

60-00± 16-61 

1*47 

Dinajpur 



. 41-77±3-48 

31-96±4-22 

1-79 

11 l*62i; 24*24 

119-90±46-46 

0*16 

Jalpaiguri 



, 33-40±4-23 

10-08±2-06 

4*67 

156‘36±37*33 

80-08±4-66 

2^3 

Wkst Bekoal 



, 6()-02±0-29 

30-01 ±0-79 

22-76 

127*41 ± 5 

131-17±9-70 

0*83 


213. For a more comprehensive in- 
sight into the economic position of the 
rural population and the volume of 


indebtedness the Inquiry compiled a. dis- 
tribution of families at different levels 
of indebtedness as below: 


STATEMENT 0.41 


Distribution of famiiles according to the size of debt (No. of families interviewed: 
First stage 24,741 ; Second stage 2,630) 


iSizo of dobt in rupcoa 


1—50 

51—100 

101—150 

151—200 

201—260 

261—300 

301—860 

361—400 

401—460 

461—600 

601—1,000 

1,000 and alnivo ....... 

Total 

It will be seen, says the Report, that 
for about 71-5 per cent, of the indebted 
families the amount of debt in February 
1046 was below Rs. 100, and for only 
2-7 per cent, above Rs. 500. In March 
1947, the corresponding ligures were 65 
per cent, and 3-6 per cent. [Please see 
para. 171 above]. 

214, The Inquiry estimated indebted- 
ness by the size of land owned and 
found that the percentage of indebted 
families and burden of debt increased 
with the size of holding up to 10 acres 
after which it decreased. This permits 
of two, conclusions: that the cost of 
cultivation mounts disproportionately 
with area cultivated, thus underlining 


Fir8t stage 1946 Second stage 1947 


No, of 

Percent ago 

No, of 

Percentage 

families 
in debt 

to total 

families 

In debt 

to total 

6,191 

50*06 

360 

44*33 

2,646 

21*39 

168 

20*69 

980 

7*92 

99 

12*19 

857 

6*93 

37 

4*56 

377 

3*05 

38 

4*68 

415 

3*36 

16 

1*97 

97 

0*78 

26 

3*20 

218 

1*76 

22 

2*71 

50 

0*40 

"s 

0*99 

204 

1*65 

9 

Ml 

230 

1*86 

20 

2*46 

104 

0*84 

9 

Ml 

12.368 

100*00 

812 

100*00 


the crisis in agricultural practices ; 
secondly, that land is freely used as a 
commercial commodity commending 
credit. The extent and pattern are 
given in the following statement. 

STATEMENT 0.42 


Indebtedness by size of land owned, 1946-47 


Cultivable 

No. of 

Percentage 

Average 

land owned 

families 

of families 

cash loan 

in acres 

interviewed in cash 
debt 

per family 

Below 2 acres 

1,701 

47*66 

138*35 

2 — 6 acres • 

480 

64-79 

2294)4 

6—10 „ . 

283 

66*76 

336*74 

10 and above acres 

166 

47*62 

1^2*66 , 

Total , 

2,630 

49-66 

206*26 
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215. The Report further analysed the 
debt by (i) percentage of total debt 
borne by income levels and (ii) percent- 
age of total income shared and total 
debt borne by occupation groups and 
came to the conclusion that 93 per cent, 
of the total debt was incurred by 
families having an annual income less 
than I^. 2,400 and forming 95 per cent, 
of the total population. Only 4 per 
cent, of the total debt was incurred by 
famili&s constituting 3 per cent, of the 
population and having an annual in- 
come of more than Rs. 3,000. Further 
that cultivators, constituting 30-3 per 
cent, of the population, bore 47-4 per 
cent, of the total debt, agricultural 
labourers forming another 26 5 per cent, 
of the population bearing 11-6 per cent, 
of the loan, followed by farmers and 
traders. The statements are reproduced 
below : 

STATEMENT 0.43 

PerceBtage of total debt borne by Income 



levels 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Ann mil iiieoino 

of surveyed 

of intorCMt' 

in rutK'OH 

families 

liearing debt 

(n 2,630) 

bfjrno 


44 26 

1811 

«()0— I.IKX) . 

3502 

30-27 

1/200— . 

1005 

22-17 

1 . 

500 

16 47 

2,400 -3,(XK) . 

209 

3-36 

3,000 . 

0-96 

1 03 

3,000 and above 

1-63 

2-59 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 


STATEMENT 0.44 

Percentage of total income shared and total 
debt borne by occupational croups 



Percentage 

Percentage 


of surveyed 

of interest- 

Principal occu{>ation 

familieR 

bearing 


(n-- 2,630) 

debt borne 

Proprietor 

1-33 

2-45 

Farmer 

3-99 

10-93 

Cultivator 

30-30 

47-44 

SharocroppiT 

7-22 

6 19 

Agricultural labourer 

26-54 

11-59 

Oraftaman 

2-59 

1-50 

Liberal ProfeAHione . 

7-16 

6-49 

Trade 

9-13 

8-61 

Othem 

11-75 

4-80 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

3 CENSUS 




216. This compares favourably with 
the findings in the Preliminary Report 
of the Board of Economic Inquiry on 
rural indebtedness published in the 
Calcutta Gazette in 1935 (Supplement 
to the Calcutta Gazette of 24 January 
1935) where it was said that : 

23 per cent, were not in debt at all, 
43 per cent, were in debt less than 
two years’ income (Class A), 

16 per cent, were in debt less than 
four years’ income (Class B), 
and 17 per cent, were in debt more 
than four years’ income (Class C). 

217. Between 1935 and 1947 both the 
extent and volume of debts were 
definitely smaller than between 1929 
and 1935, notable changes having 
appeared during the war years. But 
this cannot be categorically regarded as 
a sign of prosperity because during the 
Famine and the Second World War a 
large number of debtors wiped off their 
debts by selling off their personal 
effects and lands to their creditors who 
gave them the balance after meeting 
outstanding debts and interests in their 
books. There was a greater tendency 
towards outright sale of assets during 
1940-50, the poorer sections of the popu- 
lation failing appreciably to reduce 
their debts otherwise. 

218. Further, during the decade 1941- 
50 there has been a definite contraction 
of credit obviously due to the operation 
of the Moneylenders’ Act and the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors’ Act which has 
largely destroyed the traditional finan- 
cial agencies. The main financier in the 
village today is a section of the culti- 
vator class, the moneylender or trader 
and large farmer , running the lending 
business as a side line with an eye to 
acquiring more land while neither the 
Govermnent nor Cooperative Societies 
seem by law permitted to come to the 
rescue of the agricultural labourer, or 
sharecropper as the latter commands 
little realisable assets to hold up to 
mortgage. 

219. Rice and Jute are the two crops 
which earn money for the agricultural 
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classes and it is necessary to<seek corro- 
boration of the material condition of 
these classes during 1931-50 in the price 
trends of these two commodities over 
the same period. 

220. Let us take the price of rice first. 
The Famine Inquiry Commission in 
their appendix, on Agricultural Prices 
and Wages in the Final Report pub- 


lished median averages for Bengal as a 
whole, but as Bengal has since been 
partitioned, actual prices prevailing in 
the first fortnight of January, that is, for 
all practical purposes, the harvest price 
of common rice is given below for 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Midnapur, Howrah, 
Nadia, Malda and Jalpaiguri districts 
between 1920 and 1951. 


STATEMENT 0.45 


Quantities of common rice per rupee in standard seers of 80 tolas- in tlie first 

fortnight of January 


Year 

1920 . 



(Compiled 

Burdwan Birbliutn 

Sr. Ch. Sr. Ch. 

5 4 6 12 

from the 

Midnapiu* 

Sr. Ch. 

6 0 

Calcutta 

Uowrah 

Sr, Ch. 

6 0 

Gazette) 

Nadia 

Sr. Ch. 

5 10 

Malda 

Sr. Ch. 

0 14 

Jalpaiguri 

Sr. Ch. 

4 8 

1921 . 



5 

5 

7 

2 

6 

0 

6 

3 

6 

9 

6 

14 

5 

12 

1922 . 



6 

12 

0 

0 

8 

1 

6 

8 

8 

0 

7 

8 

7 

5 

1923 . 



7 

4 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 

8 

0 

9 

0 

7 

10 

1924 . 



8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

11 

7 

0 

7 

4 

8 

12 

7 

0 

1925 . 



6 

8 

7 

0 

7 

8 

6 

8 

6 

2 

7 

3 

6 

4 

1926 . 



5 

4 

6 

0 

6 

8 

6 

8 

5 

13 

6 

7 

5 

4 

1927 , 



6 

4 

6 

0 

8 

10 

6 

12 

7 

0 

6 

8 

5 

0 

1928 . 



5 

12 

5 

6 

0 

0 

5 

8 

5 

4 

5 

12 

5 

4 

1929 . 




, . 




, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 


1930 . 



*8 

8 

S 

0 

8 

15 

7 

8 

7 

14 

8 

12 

6 

6 

1931 . 



. , 


, . 


, . 

. . 

, . 

, , 

i2‘ 

, , 

. , 

, , 

, , 


1932 . 



12 

0 

16 

0 

15 

0 

7 

8 

12 

16 

0 

0 

8 

1933 • 



12 

0 

lo 

0 

16 

s 

U 

8 

13 

0 

16 

0 

10 

0 

1934 * 



13 

2 

16 

0 

16 

0 

12 

8 

13 

8 

16 

14 

14 

0 

1935 • 



10 

0 

11 

0 

12 

8 

11 

0 

10 

0 

12 

8 

14 

0 

1936 . 



0 

8 

10 

8 

11 

11 

10 

0 

0 

12 

12 

12 

14 

8 

1937 . 



9 

8 

12 

8 

13 

0 

JO 

0 

11 

8 

13 

6 

13 

0 

1938 . 



12 

5 

14 

4 

14 

9 

10 

0 

13 

5 

15 

4 

10 

15 

1939 . 



11 

14 

12 

9 

12 

0 

9 

7 

11 

11 

13 

8 

12 

5 

1940 . 



10 

8 

10 

S 

10, 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

11 

5 

11 

5 

1941 . 



8 

6 

8 

0 

8 

8 

9 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

1942 . 



8 

12 

7 

11 

8 

4 

. 7 

12 

8 

0 

7 

12 

8 

0 

1943 . 



3 

7 

4 

0 

3 

7 

6 

10 

3 

8 

3 

12 

4 

12 

1944 . 



2 

10 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

9 

2 

10- 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1945 . 



3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

9 

2 

6 

3 

6 

3 

13 

4 

0 

1046 . 



3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

0 

2 

10 

3 

3 

4 

7 

4 

0 

1947 . 



3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

15 

2 

Jl 

3 

0 

3 

4 

2 

15 

1048 . 



2 

11 

2 

12 

»> 

12 

2 

7 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1049 . 



2 

5 

2 

11 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

3 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1050 . 



2 

7 

2 

11 

2 

11 

2 

7 

2 

6 

1 

11 

2 

1 

1951 . . 



2 

6 

2 

8 

2 

9 

1 

8 

1 

10 

1 

8 

1 

5 


221. This table provides a fair guide 
to the material condition of the rural 
population in the State but the picture 
is not complete without an account of 
the price of jute per maund during the 
same period. Jute is the biggest and 
most substantial cash crop and its price 
is a fair index to the financial condition 
of the agricultural classes. 


222. In the normal year, the total 
yield of the jute crop in the Indian 
sub-continent may be taken to be about 
8-5 million bales grown on or about 
3 million acres of land. The yield rose 
up to 10 9 million bales in 1929-30 and 
fell to about 6-6 million bales in 1938-39. 
Most of the jute grown in the area 
covered by the Indian Union was of an 
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inferior (quality and was destined for 
export, while the Indian mills mostly 
used the crop grown in the area now in 
East Pakistan. The Indian mills 
require about 6 million bales for con- 
sumption in a year. Exports of raw 
jute normally vary between 2 to 2-5 
million bales. As a result of the parti- 
ti<Hi, the mills had to have recourse to 
manoeuvres with the help of the 
Government. 

223. The price of jute in the 1930’s 
was Rs. 5-15-0 per maund. During 
World War II when on account of the 
demand of jute manufactures prices 
tended to soar high, it was controlled 
at Rs. 17 per maund of raw jute 
(middles). In April 1951, after the de- 
control of jute on 10 March 1951, sub- 
sequent to the Indo-Pakistan Pact, the 
price of jute rose beyond Rs. 100 per 
maund. Raw material forms about 
70 per cent, of the cost of jute goods 
and the high price of raw jute conse- 
quently had repercussions on the posi- 
tion of manufactured jute goods in the 
export market. Figures for 1948-49, 

1949- 50, and 1950-51 published in the 
‘ Accounts relating to the Foreign Sea 
and Air-borne Trade and Navigation of 
India ’ (January 1951) show a gradual 
deterioration of the volume and value 
of exports from year to year. It 
further appears that the export of raw 
jute is rapidly dwindling, that for 

1950- 51 being quite small. The reason 
is obvious. As the Indian mills have to 
rely very considerably on the indi- 
genous produce, there is very little left 
for export to foreign countries, Pakistan 
having taken steps to supply the re- 
quirements of the foreign countries in 
increasing quantities from year to year. 

224. About a third of all-India's 
foreign exchange earnings in 1948 came 
from jute and 66 per cent, of hard cur- 
rency earnings had their origin in this 
source. The jute industry is the fore- 
most structure of India on the manu- 
facturing side. The Government of 
India therefore cannot but encourage a 
greater measure of self-sufficiency in 


raw jute production. The acreage of 
jute in India, according to authoritative 
sources, was 834,000 in 1949, 1,163,000 in 
1950, and 1,449,000 in 1951. The yield 
per acre is inelastic and varies between 

2- 33 and 315 maunds per acre sown. 
With an yield of approximately 3 to 

3- 5 million bales of raw jute on Indian 
soil the mills will still require exported 
jute from Pakistan to cover nearly 
50 per cent, of their requirements. 
Although the Government and the mills 
will try to keep the price of jute down, 
yet it looks as if jute will continue to 
fetch a firm price for some time to come, 
unless jute manufacturers are rapidly 
and effectively substituted. 

225. The following statements sub- 
stantiate the above observations with 
statistics. The first statement gives the 
price of jute of the “ middle ” quality 
and First marks for mills (price per 
bale) between 1930 and 1950. The price 
per maund of “ bottoms ” is usually 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 less than that for 
“ middles ”. 

STATEMENT 0.46 

Price of jute per maund and pucca bales. 


Yertr 

1930-50 

Indian Jut 
Middle 



Pucca Bales (400 
lbs. each) 
First marks for 
mills 

_ .JL. 

f 

(Kuix'es 

ixjr maund) (Rupees pcT bah*) 


HighuHt 

Lowest 

Highest 

Low'est 


K.h 

A. 

Kh. a. 

Rh. 

A. 

Rs. A. 
26 7 

limn . 

0 

0 

3 14 

38 

12 

1931-32 . 

8 

0 

4 8 

41 

14 

25 0 

1932-33 . 

0 

8 

4 12 

32 

11 

24 4 

1933-34 . 

5 

10 

4 2 

29 

7 

24 0 

1934-33 . 

7 

0 

4 4 

37 

4 

24 0 

1935-30 . 

U 

8 

4 12 

37 

12 

29 12 

1930-37 . 

7 

4 

5 4 

41 

14 

29 0 

1937.3S . 

c 

12 

5 6 

38 

0 

29 4 

1938-30 . 

10 

1 

5 12 

50 

5 

33 14 

1939-40 . 

18 

8 

7 0 

95 

4 

38 6 

1040-41 . 

8 

8 

8 4 

49 

0 

32 14 

1941-42 . 

14 

0 

9 0 

09 

8 

44 13 

1942-43 . 

19 

2 

8 13 

95 

0 

45 3 

1943-44 . 

17 

0 

14 11 

89 

0 

75 13 

1944-45 . 

10 

4 

15 0 

79 

0 

79 0 

1945 40 . 

33 

0 

15 '0 

180 

0 

79 0 

1940-47 . 

. 29 

0 

25 0 

175 

0 

151 0 

1947-48 . 

. . 42 

8 

29 0 

209 

0 

151 0 

1948-49 . 

44 

8 

40 0 

220 

0 

192 0 

1949-50 . 

38 

8 

31 0 

210 

0 

165 0 

1950-51 . 

38 

8. 

31 0 

210 

0 

165 0 
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226. The second statement shows 
annual imports of raw jirte into 
Calcutta and mill stations between 
1934-35 and 1948-49. 


STATEMENT 0.47 

Imports of raw jute into Calcutta and mill 
stations, 1934-48 


Annual Average or 
Season 

1934.35—1938-39 
1938 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 
1044-45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 
1947.48 
1948-49 


Maundu 

Bales 

((KK)’«) 

((K)0’b) 

45,661 

9,393 

42,926 

8,831 

48,351 

9,946 

45,676 

9.396 

27,916 

5,743 

32.648 

6,716 

26,795 

5,512 

31.253 

6,429 

38,288 

7.876 

28.722 

5,908 

31,640 

6,509 

29,663 

6,102 


Source : — Monthly Surainar}" of Juto and Gnnny 
Statistics- 'October, 1951, 

227. The third statement shows the 
exports of raw jute from all India 
between 1934-35 and 1949-50, the fourth 
details the ‘export of gunnies’ during 
the same period, and the fifth the ‘ stock 
and production of gunnies ’ with the 
Indian Jute Mills Association and 
All India. 


STATEMENT 0.48 

Exports of raw jute (all India), 1934-49 


Annual Avonigo or 
StMV.ion 

1931-35- -1938 39 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 15 

1945- 46 
1946 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 


Tona 

Hales 

(OOO’s) 

((X)0’h) 

751 

4,204 

693 

3,883 

529 

2,963 

241 

1,348 

276 

l,54<5 

235 

1,316 

170 

95.3 

188 

1,051 

391 

2,190 

268 

1,502 

278 

1,.556 

160 

896 

108 

605 


Source : — Monthly Summary of Juto and Gunny 
Statistics -October, 1951. 


STATEMENT 0.49 
Exports of giinnies (all India), 1934-49 


Annual Average or Tons 

Season (OOO’s) 

1934-35—1938-39 914 

1938- 39 9G4 

1939- 40 . ... 1 147 


STATEMENT 0.49— concld. 


Annual Average or Season Tons 

(OOO’h) 

1940- 41 821 

1941- 42 825 

1942- 43 6H9 

1943- 44 635 

1944- 45 077 

1946- 46 711 

1946 47 749 

1947- 48 ...... 896 

1948- 49 ...... 872 

1949- 50 754 


Smirce : — Monthly Summary of Jute and Gunny 
StatisticB — October, 1951. 


STATEMENT 0.50 

Stock and production of grannies (in 


1,000 

tons)» 

1934-50 



Stocks 

rroduction 

Annual Average 
or Seast>n 

(end of 

^ ^ 

the period) i.J.M.A. 
I.J.M.A. 

All India 

1934-35- 1938-39 


1,062 

1,158 

1938-39 

187 

1,103 

1,172 

1939-40 

146 

1,264 

1,335 

1940-41 

145 

984 

1,062 

1941-42 

251 

1,225 

i,:ioo 

1942-43 

275 

1,205 

1,278 

194.3-14 

196 

954 

1 ,023 

1944-45 

176 

1,000 

1,059 

1945-46 

1H8 

1,085 

1,140 

1946 47 

176 

962 

1,009 

1947-48 

120 

1,035 

1,076 

1948-49 

107 

1,040 

1,081 

1949-50 

71 

825 

858 

1950-51 

90 

858 

892 


Smircc : — Monthly Summary of Juto and Gunny 
StatiaticH- — October, 1951. 


228. The above brief review of the 
material condition of the Agricultural 
classes gives a broad outline of how 
they have fared during the last two 
decades, through a series of unpre- 
cedented changes, even calamities, and 
their equipment, or rather lack of it, to 
match livelihood with numerical 
growth. The margin between liveli- 
hood and the population i^ always 
slender, if not precarious, and substan- 
tiates the Famine Inquiry Commission’s 
observations on the low economic level 
of the State, the increasing pressure on 
land not relieved by growth of industry, 
how a considerable section of the popu- 
lation lives on the margin of subsisteni^e 
and is incapable of standing any severe 
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economic stress, the very bad health 
conditions and low 'standards of 
nutrition, the absence of a “ margin of 
safety ” as regards either health or 
wealth.* 

229. It is now necessary to complete 

the picture with an account of the Non- 
Agricultural Classes comprising four 
livelihoods : Production other than 

Agriculture, Commerce, Transport and 
Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources. 

230. The first, that is. Production 
other than Agriculture, relates to all 
basic, primary and secondary indus* 
tries and thus represents the population 
earning its livelihood from pastoral pur- 
suits at one end and highly industrialis- 
ed workshops, mills and factories at the 
other. This is Livelihood Class V and 
it will be interesting to begin with an 
account of the material condition of 
this Class during 1931-50. 

V. Material Condition during 1931-50 
of Population in Livelihood Class V 
(Production other than Agriculture) 

231. Pastoral livelihoods such as 
stock raising, poultry farming, planta- 
tions, forestry and woodcutting, hunt- 
ing and fishing are often pursued as 
livelihoods subsidiary to agriculture 
and daily or monthly wages in these 
spheres are analogous to those paid to 
agricultural labour. It is unnecessary 
therefore to go into the details of 
increases that have occurred between 
1931 and 1950 for these occupations, 
and we may pass on to organised labour 
in plantations, mines, and industries. 

232. The whole of the two decades 
has been marked by a series of labour 
unrests, strikes, and manifestations of 
labourers agitating against employers 
for all-rofind improvement in their em- 
ployment conditions. The 1930’s opened 
with the Great Economic Crisis which 
affected all industries in India from 

• Sri Jawaharlal Nehru has made an 
admirable one-page summary of the Com- 
mission’s findings in his The Discovery of 
India, page 606 . 


1931, and there was a series of slumps 
in tea, coal, jute and iron and steel 
industries.. Coal revived a little from 
1935 onwards and along with it other 
industries looked as if for them the 
worst was over. But desultory strikes 
continued throughout 1939-40 with the 
formation of powerful trade unions, 
whose number, although small com- 
pared to that in the latter decade, conti- 
nued to exert infiuence in industry. 
Jute continued to fetch small prices and 
it was necessary for the Government to 
exercise control over the sowing of jute 
in order to ensure a minimum economic 
price even which was not always avail- 
able. Tea alternated between depres- 
sions and fair markets and other indus- 
tries managed to keep ticking over, 
although there was always a steady 
pressure on the tariff walls for imports 
of iron and steel, textiles and other 
manufactured goods. The Second 
World War caught India in no favour- 
able mood, the Congress and the Muslim 
League, the two largest political parties 
in the country, choosing the role of 
sullen onlookers, the former taking the 
more positive course of non-co-operation 
with the result of seeing its leaders put 
in jail. But the entry of Japan and the 
opening up of Eastern India as a theatre 
of War galvanised the industrial world 
and within a very short while succeeded 
in injecting extraordinary vigour into 
existing industries, and in setting up a 
vast network of small ones engaged in 
turning out war supplies. Tea, coal 
and jute revived and it was found neces- 
sary to lift restrictions on the sowing of 
jute. Every kind of money crop fetched 
high prices so much so that the cultiva- 
tion of rice and other cereals was neg- 
lected with disastrous consequences in 
the famine of 1943. The shooting up of 
the price of jute has been discussed, but 
no less phenomenal was the rise in tea, 
which now found an almost ever ex- 
panding market up to 1947. 

233. Coal, is a fair index of the move- 
ment of industry and the following 
statements illustrate the output of 
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mines and workers employed in 1931, wages in those years. The first relates 

1941, 1945 and 1949, and the average to output and workers employed. 

STATEMENT 0.51 

Averasc nuiuber of persons employed daily in and about the mines, 1931-49 


Undergrouml Opon 
Total minott : workings : 

Year output Total Total Surface Grand 

ill tons uialo and male and workera Total 

female female 

workera workers 

1931 5,810,184 31,187 1,042 12,413 44.642 

1941 7,936.803 42.242 692 20,996 63,930 

1945 7,290,65l> 43,097 4,093 27,755 74.945 

1940 8,803.813 49,114 6,657 34,805 89,576 


Source : — Annual RejKirts of tho Chief Inspector of Minos, India. 

234. The statement below compares December in the coal mines in the Rani- 

the average daily earnings in rupees, ganj coalfield in 1931, 1941, 1945 and 

annas, and pies during the month of 1949. 


STATEMENT 0.53 

Average dally earnings in coal mines, 1931-49 

Underground 



r 

Overmen 







and 






Year 

Sardurs, 

Minors 

Ixiaders 

.SkilUHl 

UtiskilM 


Foremen 




la hour 

labour 


* and 

Mates 







I 

11 


HI 

IV 

‘V 


Rs. A. P. 

ks. A. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rm. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1031 

113 

0 11 

0 

0 9 6 

0 11 6 

0 8 3 

1941 

12 0 

0 9 

3 

0 8 0 

0 10 6 

0 7 3 

1945 

1 15 3 

1 3 

9 

1 1 3 

1 3 0 

0 14 6 

1949 ... 

3 4 3 

2 5 

6 

2 4 6 

2 2 6 

1 13 3 





Open workings 

. A 




r 

Overmen 





1 


and, 







Surdura, 

Miners 

Ijoodcrs 

8kiUcd 

Unskilled 

Year 

Foremen 




labour 

labour 


and 

Mates 







I 

11 


111 

IV 

V 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rh. a. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1931 ... 

0 15 3 

0 7 

9 

0 5 9 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

1941 

U 12 6 

0 8 

6 

0 7 9 

0 9 6 

0 6 6 

1945 

J 11 3 

1 6 

0 

0 15 6 

16 6 

1 1 0 

1949 

2 12 3 

2 3 

6 

1 7 0 

1 15 3 

1 9 6 





Surface 








-A. 









Clerical 



females 

Year 





and 

Skillcal 

Unskilled 






sujKsrvising 

labour 

labour 







stair 

Rh. a. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P 

1931 

1 • • 

, 

, 

t 

1 1 6 

0 10 9 

0 7 0 

0 5 3 

1941 

. . . 

• 

• 

• 

1 0 9 

0 9 6 

0 0 6 

0 4 3 

1945 

. . . 

. 

. 

• 

2 0 0 

1 3 9 

0 14 3 

0 10 6 

1949 

. 

• 

. 

• 

3 2 3 

2 16 

1 11 3 

1 0 0 


Source : — Annual Reports of tho Chief Inspector of Minos, India. 
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235. Before entering into the details 
of labour wages obtaining in specific 
industries it will be profitable to discuss 
the minimum and maximum basic 
wages and total earnings of four of 


the most usual types of industrial 
labourer between 1938 and 1950. Three 
reference dates, 1938, 1944 and 1950, 
are taken in the following state- 
ments : 


Firm 


STATEMENT 0.53 

Daily and monthly wages of industrial blacksmiths* 1938>50 


Daily WagCfs Monthly Wages 



Mini- Maxi- Average Average 

Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- mum mum 1938 1944 basic total 

mum mam mum mum basic basic Average Average wages eamings 


wage w.ige 


Ra. A. p.Rs. A. p.Ra. A. p. Rs. a. p. Ra. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Ra. a. r. Rs. a.f. 


Bhartia Elootrio Stool 1202 12 01802 12 0 16G2 12 2 

Co., Ltd. 

Hooghly Docking & .. .. .. .. 1 7 0 4 5 0 21 0 0 35 0 0 

Engineering Co., 

Ltd. 

Indian Iron & Stool . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 53 4 0 104 0 6 

Co. (Hirapur) 

Steel Corporation of , , . , . . . . 1 15 0 2 5 0 

Bengal (Burnpur) 

Braithwaitc, Burn & .. .. .. .. 1117241 

Jossop Construction (Blacksmith mistry) 2033116 

Co., Kidderporo 

6’oarcfi ; — Office of the Labour Commissioner, West Bengal. 


236. The total earnings either daily or monthly wages for black- 

on the daily or monthly system smiths, fitters, firemen and unskilled 

are about double <Sf the basic labour. 


STATEMENT 0.54 

Daily and monthly wages of fitters, 1938-50 

Daily Wages Monthly Wages 



Firm Mini- Maxi- Average Average 

Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- mum mum 1938 1944 basic total 

mum mum mum mum basic Isisic Average Average wages eamings 

wage wage 


Rs. A. P.Rs. A. P.Rs. A. p.Rs. A. p.Rs. A. P.Rs. A. P.Ks. A. P.Rs. -A. P.Rs. A. P.Rs. A. P. 


Bhartia Electric Steel 
Co., Ltd. 

Hooghly D<mking & 
Engineering Co., 
Ltd. 

Indian Iron & Steel 


Co. (Hirapur) 

St-eel Corporation of 
Bengal (Bumpur) 


Braithwaite, Bum & 
Jessop Construction 
Co., ^dderporo' 


1 0 0 2 4 0 1 8 0 3 0 0 1 2 6 4 12 0 

I 

1 7 0 3 12 0 31 0 0 47 0 0 .. 

48 9 0 96 n 0 


r 2 

7 

0 

2 

14 

0 1 

d •• •• i 2 

3 

0 

2 

9 

«> 


12 

0 

2 

1 

'> j 

f 1 

9 

6 

2 

10 

e 1 

^ 2 

14 

9 

3 

9 

4 1 

1 1 

3 

10 

1 

7 

4 J 
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STATEMENT 0.54— concld. 

Daily and monthly wages of firemen, 1938>50 


Daily Wages Monthly Wages 

1938 1944 1959 ' 1950 







Mini- 

Maxi- 


Average Average 

Firm 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

mum 

mum 

1038 1944 

Ixisio total 


mum 

mum 

mum 

mum 

boHic 

basic 

Average Average 

wages earnings 






wage 

wage 




Ks. A. P. 

lU. A. P. 

Ks. A.p. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rh. a. p. 

RsTa.p. 

Rs, A. r. Rs. A, p. 

Ks. A.r. Ks. i.F. 


Bhartia Electric 8tecl 
Co., Ltd. 

Hooglily Docking & 
Engineering Co., 
Ltd. 

Indian iron & 8tcoJ 
Co. (Hirapur) 

{Steel Cor|X)ratioii of 
Bengal (Bumpiir) 


1 0 0 12 0 0 

1 12 0 1 12 0 25 0 0 38 0 0 


35 4 0 71 15 3 


1 9 0 1 14 9 

Source : — Ollicc of the Labour Commi,s»iontT, West Bengal. 


Film 


STATEMENT 0.55 

Daily and monthly wages of unskilled labour, 1938*50 

Daily Wage.-* « Monthly VV'agca 

. r ^ ^ 

1038 1944 1959 1050 

^ w- — V ^ 

Mini* Maxi- Average Average 

Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- nmm rnuin 1938 194^4 basic totid 

mum mum mum mum bahic ba.‘'ie Average A\eiagc wages earnings 

wage wage 

IIh. A.J’. Rs. A.e. Ks. A. i‘. Rs. a.p. Rs. a.p. Rs.a.p. Rs. a. p. Ks. a. r. Rs. a. p, Rs. a.p. 


Bhartia Electric iStoci 912 0 0 14 0 9149 1 9 9 

Co^, Ltd. 

Uooghly Docking & 

Engineering C^o. 

Ltd. 

Indian Iron & Btecl . . . . . . « . . 

Co. (Hirapur) 

Steel Corporation of 
Bengal (Bmmpur) 

Braithwaito, Burn & 

Jossop Conhtructioii 
Co., Kiddorporo 


12 9 

1 9 9 . . 14 0 0 29 8 0 

23 7 7 55 11 3 

1 0 0 1 4 0.. .. .. 

1 3 10 1 7 4 


Source ;^011ice of the Labour Commissioner, West Bengal. 


237. As already noted, the Report 
containing the recommendations of the 
Central Pay Commission submitted to 
the Central Government in 1947 

set the standard of wages and salaries 
in every avenue of labour throughout 
India, and all labour disputes hence- 
forth aimed at securing at least those 
rates that are embodied in the Report. 
The Commission’s recommendations 
thus became the minimum ambition of 
all workmen employed in private firms. 


Another achievement of the decade 
was the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 (Act 
XI of 1948), to the passing of which the 
trade union movement during 1945-47 
made substantial contribution. 

238. A series of awards was made by 
Labour Tribunals during 1947 and it 
will suffice here to quote the minimum 
awards made by some of them. 

239. In a dispute concerning the 
Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd., the 
Tribunal fixed a minimum basic pay of 
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Rs, 30 per month with a dearness 
allowance of Rs. 35. In another award 
concerning the Howrah Municipality 
the Tribunal awarded a monthly basic 
wage of Rs. 30 to unskilled labour, of 
Rs. 35 to semi-skilled labour, and Rs. 55 
to skilled labour with a minimum dear- 
ness allowance of Rs. 22. The scales 
rose rapidly with degree of specialisa- 
tion and skill. In another award con- 
cerning the semi-industrial municipality 
of Bansberia, the Tribunal awarded a 
minimum total earning of Rs. 28-8-0 per 
month to women sweepers graded up 
to Rs. 40 for trench coolies, and a mini- 
mum monthly pay of Rs. 56 and 44 to 
the 1st and 4th teachers respectively of 
the Municipality’s primary schools. 
The Tribunal on the Gou repur Electric 
Supply Co. Ltd., fixed a minimum total 
monthly earning of Rs. 58 for Durwans, 
of Rs. 54 for unskilled workers, Rs. 73 
for semi-skilled workers and Rs. 81 for 
skilled workers. These awards were 
for working class employees while 
wages for white collar workers in every 
case were a minimum of between 
Rs. 90 and Rs. 110. 

240. In their award on disputes in- 
volving 64 specified engineering firms 
and their workmen the Tribunal in 1950 
awarded a minimum dearness allowance 
of Rs. 31 to the minimum basic pay 
ranging up to Rs. 50 and stipulated 
(a) annual leave with wages for 10 days 
or more with six or five days’ other leave 
with wages for employees governed by 
the Factories Act of 1948 and (b) Privi- 
lege leave on full pay for 21 days, such 
leave being allowed to accumulate up 
to a limit of 63 days, for the clerical 
supervisory staff and seven days’ casual 
leave with full pay in a year. 

241. In <their award on disputes in- 
volving 89 specified jute mills and their 
workmen the Tribunal in 1951 awarded 
the following standardised basic wage 
rates, the rate increasing at tiie rate of 
3 pies per hour for every year of experi- 
ence and employment added in Grade 
C, and at the rate of 4 pies in Grades B 
and A. 


Standardifted 
Crado baaio wage 

i>er hour 

(VVorknifii in the Enginerring 36 pies 

Department. ) 

H. (Tinsmith, wood turner, silver r>5 pies 

oan repairer, maehinemnn, 
blaeksmith, cleetrieal inistry. 

Engine or Turbine niistry, 

(.'hinese oarpenter). 

A. (At lease 20 per eent. of the total 75 pies 

number of men in B & C 
grades must lx? in (jrade A). 

242. Brief mention must be made of 
the Trade Union Movement during 
1941-50 to discuss how industrial labour 
organised to make its demands. 

243. Between 1941 and 1945 Trade 
Unionism languished because of secu- 
rity legislation and ordinances, and 
because most of the leaders were in jail. 
Its growth was retarded and leadership 
was indifferent and casual. 

244. The pause was broken with two 
great strikes, the Tramway Workers’ 
and the Post and Telegraph Workers’, 
which ended in partial success for the 
workers and set the ball rolling. The 
number of registered unions began 
rapidly to increase and from 188 in 
19.39-40 it rose to 382 in 1944-45, and on 
to 601 in 1946-47. The following state- 
ment shows the number of unions and 
their membership between 1935-36 and 
1949-50. 

STATEMENT 0.56 
Number of trade unions and their 
membership, 193G-49 

X<>. of unions Total mom- 



Xo. of regi.'t- 

whose 

borship 

Year 

tcred 

returoH 

l^nions whose 


unions 

were 
in eluded 

returns 

were 

included 

1935-36 

69 

59 

80,816 

1936-37 

76 

72 

86,355 

1937-38 

171 

146 

144,728 

1938-39 

191 

1.30 

85,938 

1939-40 

188 

134 

122,368 

1940.4t- 


148 

121,568 

1941-42 

288 

133 

175,-595 

1942-43 

225 

146 

221,6.36 

1943-44 

298 

189 

289.658 

1944-45 

382 

134 

286,255 

1945-46 

417 

99 

259,768 

1946-47 

601 

259 

488.697 

1947-48 

985 

702 

. . 

1948-49 

1.092 

675 

638,419 

1949-50 

1.157 

545 

489,158 

flourre 

-Annual Reporta 

on Trade 

TTnlons by the 

Labour Commissioner, West Bengal. 
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.245. The most significant phase in the 
history of Trade Unio^Sm since August 
1M7 has been the appearance of a num> 
ber of Federations of Trade Unions. 
Quite a number belonged to no party 
but the more prominent party affilia- 
tions are the Congress, the Socialist 
Party, the Indian Federation of Labour, 
the Bengal Provincial Trade Union 
Congress, the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress, the Communist Party 
of India and others. The trade unions 
run very few welfare activities, their 
functions being practically limited to 
collective bargaining, better wages. 


bettor working conditkm and se^uxit;^. 
In 1948-49 the trade union movoneiit 
extended to a new field of labour in 
northern Bengal, the' tea gardois, and 
formed as many as 72 unicms in one 
year, and it looks like a coincidence 
that in September 1951 the Governs, 
by virtue of his powers under the 
Minimum Wages A^ 1948,' fixed the 
following minimum daily rates of eain^ 
ings consisting of basic wages and 
dearness allowance to manual workers 
and clerical staff employed in Tea 
Plantations in Darjeeling, Terai and 
Jalpaiguri Duars. , 


STATEMENT 0.57 

Wages of maaoal workers In tea plaatatloas (In rupees and annas), September 1951 

DftrjMling HiUs Tend Jalpslgnrl Dnan 

^ t <"•*** . . .1 , . ■ ^ ' 

Garden] Faotory Garden Factory {Garden Factory 
Be. A. Re. A. Be. a. B$. a. Be. a. Re. a. 


Male adult .... 

0 

16 

1 

0 

Female adult and adolescent . 

0 

14 

0 

15 

Employable child • 

0 

8 

0 

9 


STATEMENT 0.58 


Bfontbly salaries irf clerical emidoyees In tea 
ptotathms (In rupees), Septmber 1951 

Terai and Jalpaiguri 


Darjeeling Duars 

Rs, Re. 

Non-Matriculate . 66 70 

Matrionlate . . 70 7.5 


Sowm Die Calcutta Gaaetto of 20 September 1061, 
pp. 2466-67i 

246. The following is a classification 
of trade unions as cm 31st March 1949 : « 

STATEMENT 0.59 


I a 13 13 18 

II 11 11 11 
0 10 , 0 10 0 10 0 10 

had the largest membership, follow- 
ed by the Provincial Dock and Port 
Trust group with 6 unions and 27,758 
members. The Provincial Tramways 
group came a powerful third with 
3 unions and 11,705 members. 

248. The total income of 545 unions 
in 1949-50 was Rs. 3,119,697-13-4 and the 
following statement shows the aggre- 
gate income of these unions from 
various sources and the percentage of 
each source to total income. 


Clsaslflcation of trade umons, 1949 


Category No, of Unions 

1 Railways and Transport other than 78 

Tramway 

2 Textiles 173 

3 Tramways ..... 3 

4 Pointing Press .... 14 

5 Hnnieipalities .... 35 

6 Seamen ..... 14 

7 Dock and Port Trust ... 3 

8 !fogineering .... 153 

9 Misoellaaeoiis .... 695 

10 AgHovdtural .... 2 

Total . l,08d 

Pederations 6 

Total . i,092 


Source f-^Annual Reports on Trade Unions hy the 
Labour Oonunissionerp West BeingaL 

247i The Cttitral RaUway group,- 
with 18 unions and 167,823 members 


STATEMENT 0.60 

Sources of lacome of trade naloua. 1949-59 


Items of Income 


Contribution from 
members 

Donations 

Sale of Periodieals, 
books» etc. 

Interest on invest* 
ment 

Income from misoel* 
laneons sources 
Total , 


percentage 
of eaob 

Amount of income item to 
total 
income ^ 

Rs. AS. r* 

2,487,084 7 79-72 

125,783 7 9 4*03 

6,007 0 3 0*19 

63,667 9 1 V72 

447,486 6 3 

TITSMirT i 


Source 'Awmal ttMori hade Daiadl, li<9>59 
by the Lal^ (joiaaiiHioiMr, West Bcafai.. f' 
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, 249. Aii aco)unt of the way in which 
thia i^coipae is disposed of will throw 
sdme ^ghi on tlie woilc^ pf the Trade 
Uhiool and how priorities are fixed in 
the e$tUnation of their members. The 
following statement summarises the 
items of eacpenditure of the 545 unions, 
the expenditure on each head, and the 
percentage eadv expenditure bears lo 
the total expenditure. 


STATEMENT 0.61 

Iteais of expenditure of trade unions, 1949-50 


Stem of . 
Kz^enditure 


Amount of 
Expenditure 

Ra. A. r. 


1 SaUdeB^ allow- 192,664 2 6 

onoes and 
expenditure of 
trAe union 
oiBioe-beaierB 

2 ExpenaeB of 1,186,199 1 5 

eBtnbliflhment 

3 Auditing fee • 10,828 0 0 

4 Logoi expenses , 52,695 13 3 

5 Ez^nses in 70,608 15 0 

connexion with 


Percentage 
of each 
item to total 
expenditure 

708 


43-68 

0- 39 

1- 93 

2- 60 


trade dispute 

6 Compensation 11,999 14 

paid to members 

7 funeral, old age, 52,749 12 

tmemidoyment, 
benefit, etc. 

8 Educational, 20,430 13 

social Olid 
religious benefit 

9 Cost of publish- 5,543 11 

ing periodicals 

10 Other expenses 1,114,104 12 


0 

3 

0 

3 


0- 44 

1- 04 

0-75 

0-20 

40-09 


Total . 2.717,724 16 3 100-00 

tiowFCi •‘^Annual Reports on Trade Unions, 1949-50 
by the Labour Commissioner, West Bengal. 


‘Thd item of * other expenses* is m- 
suificiently described. A sample of the 
activities of the vuiions for one year is 
given by the Labour Conunissioner in 
his Annual Report for 1949-50 in the 
following words : 

.. The activities of the trade .’unions mainly 
centred on demands for higher wages, deair 
ness allowance, bonus, etc., and taking up 
the cause of dismissed, discharged or retrench- 
ed workers. The matter of recognition of 
unions is also an important item of their 
demands although the present Act does not 
provide compulsory recognition of a union 
by the employers. Relief was obtain^ in 
a good number of cases. Disputes were flled 
in 3,095 cases during the year 1949-90 besides 
1,199 cases pending from previous year. Of 
these 2,078 were settled and 145 cases sent 
up to Industrial Tribunal for adjudication. 

250. The following statements give an 
account of disputes and strikes in West 
Bengal during 1941-50: (1) Statement 
0.62 being ‘ Industrial Disputes in West 
Bengal during 1941-50 of industries and 
extent ’ ; (2) Statement 0.63 — ‘ Industri- 
al Disputes in West Bengal during 1941- 
50 classified by duration and number of 
men involved ’ ; (3) Statement 0.64 — 

‘ Causes of Strikes and Nature of Settle- 
ment during 1941-50 ’ ; (4) Statement 
0.65 — ‘ Number of Strikes in Jute Spin- 
ning and Weaving Mills with men in- 
volved and loss of working days during 
1941-50 (5) Statement 0.66 — ‘ Number 
of Strikes in Coal Mines and Iron and 
Steel and Foimdry Industries during 
1941-50 with men involved and loss of 
working days’. 


STATEMENT OA2 

No. of disputes classified by Industry, 1941-50 




All 

Industries 

Tea 

Jute Mills 

Year 


plan- 

tations 

and 

Presses 

Total 1941-1960 . 

1,867 

56 

295 

Annual 

Average 

232 

14 

37 

1941 . 

• • 

• m 

• • 

1042 . 



s • 

. . 

1943 . 


198 

• • 

35 

1944 . 
1946 . 


202 

217 


42 

35 

1946 . 


303 


77 

194f A 


376 

’s 

49 

1948 * 


107 

27 

26 

1949 A 


158 

18 

13 

1960 4 


116 

3 

18 


Cotton 

Railway 

Other 

Con« 

Mills 

transport 

factories 

servanoy 

141 

9 


36 

18 

3 


9 

18 

i 


s « 

13 

«> 


e a 

14 

3 


e ■ 

38 




33 




12 



0 

7 



5 

6 

• • 


2 


16 a 
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StTATSMENT 0.62-r«oncld. 




Caigo 

handling 

Hoad 

Transport 

Coal 

Mine 

IroUt Steel , 
and 

MisoeL . 

NOaOf . 

^en 

No. qf. 

Year 


Coollet 

workers 

Foundry 

industnes 

laneoua 

involved . 

iMt , 

Total 

1041-1900 

2 

4 

14 

411 

889 

1,972,100 

18,845,268 

Annual 

Average 
• • 

* , 


4 

51 

111 

246,512 

2,i56,658 

1941 . 

. , 


. . 

. . 

• • 

e a 

• a 

1942 . 

a • 

2 



, , 

. . 

• • 

a a 

1943 . 

a • 



2 

46 

91 

107.388 

033,163 

1944 • 





40 

105 

213,074 

784,728 

1945 . 




‘i 

56 

108 

830,243 

J,V00,888 

1946 . 




5 

75 

198 

486,878 

4,682,148 

1947 . 





88 

178 

412,432 

6,884,742 

1948 . 





37 

86 

220,862 

2,319,782 

1949 . 




6 

37 

68 

102,776 

2,101,629 

1950 . 



32 65 

Source : — Department of Labour, West Bengal. 

02,408 

639,298 


STATEMENT OA3 

Strikes classifled by number of man-days and men Involved, 1941-50 


Xumber of strikes in which the duration No. of strikes in whioh the No. of 
in iiian>days was men involved was 


Year 

Total r 
No. of 
Strikes 

10-99 

100- 

999 

Looo- 

9,999 

19,000 

00,909 

100,000 

and 

upwards 

10-90 

100- 

999 

... 

1,000- 

0,900 

10,000* 

and 

upwards 

Total 194M850 

1,857 

148 

482 

504 

265 

38 

348 

716 

377 

16 

Annual Average 

232 

25 

80 

84 

44 

6 

58 

119 

63 

3 

1041 

. • « 

, , 

, , 

. , 

. . 

, • 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

1942 

« . • 


, , 

, , 

. . 

, • 

. , 

. . 

. • 

. » 

1943 

a 198 


, , 


. , 

. . 

, , 

. . 

. . 

. • 

1944 

202 


, , 

, , 


, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

1945 

. 217 

41 

76 

61 

37 

2 

57 

115 

42 

3 

1946 

e 393 

37 

135 

139 

68 

14 

79 

186 

124 

4 

1947 

376 

30 

103 

133 

78 

12 

89 

179 

107 

1 

1948 

197 

14 

70 

75 

34 

4 

50 

102 

40 

5 

1949 

158 

7 

53 

60 

33 

5 

39 

80 

36 

3 

1050 

116 

19 

Source 

45 36 15 

; — Department of Labour, 

1 

West Bengal. 

34 

54 

28 

• • 


STATEMENT 0.64 

Causes and results of strikes, 1941-50 

Ni^mber of strikes in which 

. ■ . .A. - — ii. ■ 

the demands oonoemed wore the result was 


Year 

Pay 

Bonus 

Leave 

Personnel and 

Other 

Suo- 

oess 

Partial 

suc- 

Failure 

Indeli- 

nite 

Remarks 

Total 1941-50 . 

735 

117 

hours 

485 105 

409 

332 

oess 

398 

779 

308 


Annual Average 

92 

15 

61 13 

51 

42 

50 

97 

44 


1941 

. , 

. . 

• « • • 

, . 

, , 

, , 

• • 

, , 


1942 

, , 

, , 

• • 

, , 

, , 

, , 



2 oases not settled 

1948 

99 

5 

10 3 

81 

55 

63 

60 

18 

1944 

142 

15 

31 8 

6 

33 

84 

80 


during the yeaif. 
5 Ditto. 

1945 

96 

25 

45 16 

35 

38 

47 

88 

36 

8 Ditto. 

1046 

165 

22 

115 28 

63 

57 

54 

181 

101 


1947 

124 

23 

97 30 

102 

83 

76 

163 

54 


1948 

45 

12 

63 11 

66 

25 

39 

98 

26 

9 oases not settled^ 

1949 

89 

12 

78 4 

30 

24 

28 

49 

60 

^ duri^ the ybsA 

1950 

25 

3 

51 5 

26 

17 

7 

60 

23 

3 Ditto* : 


Source : — D^|Mirtment of Labour, West Bengid. 
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Niunber oC 

sicihM la 

Jate apiaalag and 

wMvIiif la lMl-50, with OM 

aad MM M worklnc days, 1941-M 

1 Involved 


No» 

No. of 

No. of 

Yea* 

of 

strikes 

men 

involved 

man-days 

lost 

Total 1941.W 

a 295 

961,790 

5.692,282 

Aanual Average 3*^ 

120,224 

711,535 

1941 a 

« 6 • 

• • 

• • 

1942 

• • • 

• • 

• • 

1943 a 

35 

93,020 

311,377 

1944 

42 

127,061 

423,239 

1945 

. 35 

62,654 

362,866 

1946 • 

77 

275,424 

1,599,763 

1947 

49 

167,463 

1,316,875 

1048 

26 

119,351 

803,722 

559,000 

1949 

13 

54,561 

1950 . 

18 

41,736 

315,870 


Source } — Department of Labour, Weet Bengal. 


STATEMENT 0.66 


Number of strikes 

in coal mines 

and iron 

and steel and foundry industries. 

1941-50, 

with men involved and 

loss of 

working 

days, 1941-50 

No. 

No. of 

No. of 

Year 

of 

men 

man -days 

strikes 

involved 

lost 

Total 1941-50 

425 

304,180 

4,273,680 

Atuioal Average 

53 

38,022 

534.210 

1941 . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

1942 

. . 

. . 

137,814 

1943 

48 

20,838 

1944 

40 

45,053 

126,550 

1946 

67 

61,089 

55,655 

497,833 

1946 

80 

1,715,384 

1947 

88 

56,784 

677,292 

1948 

37 

10.488 

461,624 

1949 

43 

32.014 

571,683 


32 

21,659 

85,600 

8<mrce : — Department of Labour, West 

Bengal. 


251. The following note on the medi- 
cal, educational, and other welfare 
facilities provided by employers of 
organised industries has been kindly 
supplied by the Joint Secretary to the 
Labour Department, West Bengal: 

Precise and up-to-date data are not avail- 
able. Some welfare arrangements have been 
made after the Rege Committee submitt^ 
report. These are In a large measure due to 
the awards of the Industrial Tribunals given 
after August, 1947 and the enforcement of 
the Factories Act, 1948. Information collect- 
ed c»i a volimtary basis is noted below:-- 

(1) Sanitary end Medical Pacilities,— In the 
Jute Teactlle industry every mill has a dis- 
pensary under a qualified doctor who is 


assisted by one or more compounders. In 
the Cotton Textile Industry there is room for 
considerable improvement on the existing 
system of medical aid and sanitary arrange- 
ments. Some of the Mills have either a dis- 
pensary or have arrangements with a local 
hosiptal or dispensary for medical aid td 
their workers when nectary. In the En- 
gineering Industry there is a number of 
di^;)ensaries and a few hospitals. It is usual, 
however, with the smaller industrial under- 
takings to arrange with a local hospital, dis- 
pensary or a physician for the provision of 
medical advice and medicine according to 
necessity. 

(ii) Educational Facilities, — ^There are 
schools in 32 jute nulls for imparting educa- 
tion to the children of the wcokers, and a 
school is under construction in another jute 
mill. In addition there are schools attached 
to the five Labour Welfare Centres run by 
the Indian Jute Mills Association at Hazi- 
nagar. Kankinara, Serampur, Titagarh and 
Bhadreswar ; night schools are also run in 
these centres for imparting education to 
adult workers. 

Sewing and cooking classes are held in two 
of these centres for the benefit of women 
workers. Talks on health, hygiene, general 
knowledge, etc., are also arranged periodi- 
cally at these centres, particularly for the 
benefit of women workers. 

(iii) Canteens. — Canteens have been pro- 
vided in many units in the organised indus- 
tries, viz., Jute and Cotton Textiles and ^- 
gineering. 48 Jute Mills under the Indian 
Jute Mills Association have canteens and 14 
other mills have their canteens under con- 
struction. Quite a number of other jute 
mills and cotton mills have canteen arrange- 
ments for the supply of either tea and light 
refreshments or tea and cooked food. Re- 
maining mills are also gradually going to 
have canteen arrangements as a result of the 
awards of the General Tribunals and the pro- 
visions of the Factories Act, 1948. In the 
Engineering Industries, particularly in the 
larger undertakings, there appear to be 
satisfactory canteen arrangements as indicat- 
ed by the figures available in respect of 97 
engineering concerns. 

(iv) Rest and Recreational Facilities , — 
These facilities exist in a few concerns. In 
the jute and cotton textile industries provi- 
sion of adequate rest shelters have to be 
made under the awards of the General 
Tribunals in the two induetries. In the 
Enginering group of industries there are at 
present practically no arrangements; and 
under the miscellaneous group of industries 
whatever arrangements have been made by 
a few bigger units in the form of rest shelters 
and sporting and dramatic clubs and libraries 
are, In fact, enjoyed by the supervisory and 
cl^ical staff only. 
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The five Welfare Centres mentioned in 
para (ii) above provide for Indoor and out-* 
door recreational facilities for the jute mill 
workers. The indoor activitihs Include de- 
batesi discussions^ dramatic functions, the 
fosterin^r of libraries and reading rooms, etc. 
Outdoor games such as football, mass drill, 
wrestling, etc., form some of the important 
items of physical culture. Apart from this, 
intennill football competitions and inter* 
mill sports competitions are organised by the 
Association’s Labour Officers. 22 jute^ mills 
have got recreation centres. 

The awards of the Major Tribunals set up 
for the jute textiles, cotton textiles and en* 
gineering industries as mentioned above laid 
down elaborate directions for the provision 
of various welfare facilities by the employers 
concerned. A survey is being made to ascer* 


tain how far Uiose dlrecttvea have been impte* 
mentecL 

252. This section on th^ tnateritd coh; 
dition of industrial labdur ihiay be coiir' 
eluded with a review of the working oil 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Un* 
fortunately figures before 1946 relate tO 
undivided Bengal as a whole rendering 
comparison with post-partition years 
difficult; the following statement has 
therefore been confined to the yearS 
1946, 1948 and 1949. The statement is a 
consolidated return of accidents and 
compensation paid for the three years 
in major industries in West Bengal. 


STATEMENT 0.67 

Compensations to workmen, 1946, 1948 and 1949 


AcoideoU resulting in Compensation paid in rupees foi 



Number 

Average No. of r 


, . _ 

' '1 

Tempo- 

r 


Temporary 

Name 

Year 

of 

workers employed 


Perma- 


Permanent 


returns 

daily 

Death 

nent 

rary 

Death 

Disablement disable- 


received 




Disable* 

Disable- 



ment 




Adults 

Minors 


luent 

ment 





ri946 

233 

06,007 

341 

17 

269 

1,843 

36,294 

112,070 

33,049 

Kngineoiing . 

1948 

14U 

45,620 

39 

17 

467 

811 

12,773 

46,417 

20,390 


1.1949 

236 

39,804 

00 

8 

138 

1,878 

17,264 

72,143 

32,989 


ri946 

261 

17,009 

5 

1 

3 

3 

630 

1,030 

49 

Rico Mills 

. 4 1948 

238 

9,012 

40 

, , 

. . 

1 

• . 

• « 

164 


1^1949 

233 

8,207 

2 

•• 


2 

*• 

•• 

25 


rio*tt 

<i5U 

139,282 

19,708 

7 

0 

39 

3,200 

2,578 

747 

Tea Kstaiea . 

.4 1948 

232 

120,910 

18,033 

8 

10 

64 

6.745 

4,063 

1,637 


1^1949 

257 

149.500 

19^103 

12 

10 

103 

9,620 

3,205 

2,873 


ri946 

260 

303,053 

135 

29 

479 

3,316 

37,010 

138,090 

47,406 

«futo Mills 

.V 1948 

110 

321,379 

232 

29 

514 

3,089 

48,832 

195,228 

74,720 


1.1949 

128 

309.019 

47 

17 

616 

5,211 

35,614 

233,521 

90,973 


ri940 

133 

88,476 

07 

90 

116 

1,043 

72,969 

34,779 

27,984 

Mines • 

1048 

154 

05,113 

37 

104 

174 

1,369 

142,108 

63,184 

53,403 


1 1949 

130 

76,440 

38 

82 

175 

1,608 

125,644 

102,935 

66,982 


Soune /—Annual Reports of the Commisaioner of Workmen’s Compensation, West Bengal. 


VI. Material Coadjltion during 1931-50 
of the Population «igaged In Uveli- 
hood Class VI (Contmeroe) 

253. Very little investigation seems to 
have been made on the material con- 
dition of this livelihood class during 
the last two decades. Neither the 


Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee 
nor the Board of Economic Inquiry nor 
the Land Revenue Onnmission thought 
fit specially to investigate the economics 
of the small trader either in the village 
or in the town, content to leave h^ 
alone in a mood of Icngsez fairei The 
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survey of Rural Indebtedness in 194M7 
discu^^ the trader only so far as he 
participated in rural credit, and his 
share, so far as the report makes out, 
was small. There is no choice but to 
generalise on one’s own experience. 
The decade 1931<40 was not particularly 
bright for wholesale and retail traders, 
markets going ‘down in the dumps’ 
immediately after 1931, but reviving 
slightly after 1936. The whole decade 
was however characterised by lack of 
enterprise and an all-pervasive dullness. 
The first three years of the Second 
World War (1939-41), fortified by the 
Defence of India Act and the remote- 
ness of the theatre of war, were almost 
as uneventful as the previous decade, 
but things started humming as soon as 
the war knocked on the eastern frontier. 
Commerce and trade sprang into fierce 
life, and aided by hoarding and the 
black market, drew more and more 
persons into their orbit. It was no 
longer a question of keeping the shop 
ticking over, hoping for better times, 
but of every bcrath or stall suddenly 
becoming a prospective gold mine. 
Apart from big btisiness and Whole- 
sale trade which raised a really big 
class of the new rich, anybody who had 
ever so little to spare went into trade. 
The boom lasted till the end of 1948, 
in spite of all manner of odious controls 
and permits. In 1949 the boom showed 
signs of subsiding but stiffened with 
the Korean War in 1950. The partition 
of the country also helped to keep the 
markets steady, and the revelations of 
devaluation measures taken in 1945, 
special investigations of the Income-tax 
Department, and voluntary discloures 
of undeclared profits during the Second 
World War afford only , a very modest 
Osthmite of how profitable commerce 
mu$t have been during the decade, and 
beyond it up to the end of 1961. 

294> As for employees in commercial 
esMiblishments and shops, the Shqp 
Assistants Act passed at . the beginnings 
of the decade gave a compulsory holi- 
di^ of a day and a half in a week to all 


shop assistants in the State. Wages and 
salaries, although poor and more often 
below the poverty line In 1940, rose 
quite steeply after 1945 even in small 
retail shops. In mercantile firms 
salaries and other attendant benefits 
were made so attractive after 1949 that 
these firms and commercial houses 
became superior rivals to the Govern- 
ment in securing the country’s brains 
and efficiency. Certainty of t«mre 
and security, and not emoluments 
or other privileges, seem to be 
the only two considerations which still 
tip the scales for the middle classes in 
their preference for Government situa- 
tions. 

Vn. Material Condition during ISSl’M 
of the Population engaged In Live- 
lihood Class vn (Transport) 

255. This livelihood may be divided 
into two groups: mechanised transport 
and unmechanised rural transport. 
Much of mechanised transport is in the 
control of the Government as employe* 
and powerful trade unions of employees. 
The most notable are the State rail- 
ways, marine and internal waterways, 
shipping companies, associations of 
motor bus and lorry owners and their 
employees, the Tramways, the Airways, 
and recently the State transport ven- 
tures. In the private employment 
sector come the chauffeurs and coach- 
men. On account of the technical skill 
involved employees in these avenues 
have always had a modicum of bargain- 
ing strength, and their incomes, even 
in the lowest levels, have not compared 
at any time unfavourably to tlu^ in 
the Class IV services of the Government. 
In the middle class level of clerical and 
supervisory staff emoluments have been 
almost the same as those enjoyed by 
similar groups in the Government’s imy. 
The other wider group of communica- 
tions, the Postal and Telegraph systems, 
comes under Livelihood Class VIII and 
an account of their condition will be 
appropriately made in the next seeticm. 
Roughly speaking the lowest income 
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levels in TransiMMrt Madhied the ceiling 
of Es. 11 to Rs 4 13 during 1931-40, and 
the middle class empli^ee was in the 
slab between Rs. 35 mtd Rs. 80 jper 
monthi^ - The private chauffeur and 
coachman used to be paid between 
R& 22 Sind Rs. 20 per month. 

256. These ^n^rds continued till 
1942 '#ith small grain compensation 
allowances sui^lementing basic pays 
from 1041, but between 1943 and 19M 
a series of strikes, threatened or 
matured, together with the . Govern- 
ment’s a^ety to assure a “living 
wage above the poverty line”, led 
to ythe appointment of the iCentral 
Pay Commission which reported their 
reo^nunendations in May 1947. The 
fthpl^entation of the recommendations 

tdightly delayed owing to the parti- 
tion of thdia in the following August, 
but once they were adopted discontent 
largely disappeared. It is needless to 
go over again the recommendations of 
tihe Commission which covered all 
possible cases and it will suffice here to 
, make a note of the Commission’s verdict 
On tiie lowest grades. In the lowest 
grades, while die Commission did . not 
raise the basic wages or salaries a very 
great deal, they increased the total 
earnings to about five times of those 
obtaining in 1939. Thus an employee, 
earning about Rs. 13 per month in 1939 
was to receive more than Rs,\!^ in total 
emolum^ts. The middle emr 

ployee’a total earnings began fiNan a 
minimum of about Rs. 100 per month. 

257. Recommendations of the 
Centi^y>,^ay Commission threw a 
diadow'bver aU. other owners of trans- 
port employment and all employers were 
compelled to raise pays and emoluments 
to cormqpond roughly with those in 
Qoveniment transport cfilaiiisations. A 
special tribunal set. uityto adjudicate 
betwemi the Calcutta 'tiramways and 
their «miiloyees gave their award in 
1947 fixing a minimum of Rs. 67S for 
the Imvest category and between tis. 90 
and^l^' 100 for some of die lowest 

cd iiiiiipi9.v The pays of mMot’ bus -1^ 


lorry drivers and ^leanerSi]^ alfeachr 
been increased as li .cesd^ of sCardty 
drivers and cleauem inydyilian situaf 
tions du - account of the heavy demand 
for them in the armed forces, and after 
1945 a mondily wage of more Jhim 
Rs. 90 was customary for mopr. drivetik 
The usual pay of dedheirs stood, aii^. 
Rs. 45 in 1945 whereas in 1939 it wM; in 
the neighbourhood of Rs. 10. Rou^Iy, 
therefore, wages and salaries followed 
the increased cost of living but more or 
less corresponded to the latter in 
organised transport services during 
1941-50. 

258. In the rural areas, rural trans- 
port consisting of the bullock cart and 
the hand-propelled boat reacted more 
slowly to the rising cost of living, be- 
cause it took a longer time to work 
out the economics of food, fodder and 
cost in a subsistence pattern where 
even the rural transport worker lives to 
a certain extent on home produce and 
feeds his bullodcs on the straw or 
stubble of his fields. Before 1939 the 
usual rate of transport worked out 
roughly at the rate one anna per mile 
for the whole cart or boat. ’This con- 
tihued till about 1943, but after the 
famine, on account of the scarcity of 
bullocte in the hands of share croppers 
and agricultural labourers — ^buUpcks 
having largely died of the famine or 
having been sold off, boats, too, having 
been sold off or broken up — ^transport 
rates suddenly shot up unt^ in 1947*48 
they stood generally at one aima per 
maund per mile. Rural transport is cme 
of the principal sources of augmenta- 
tion of tile annual earnings of the first 
three agricultural livelihoods, 

vm. Material Cendltioii doriaf IMI-M 
of the PopiitetloMi. jMi9ler Uvellheod 
Class vm (Opir. $9kvtoes aad 

' ' all'''^'Miic6me l^els 
appeid'::p Pte class the predomlnip^ 
eoobmnl^/ te^f'-'in'' 'Wbat it 
called mhwleHclames, or tiie 
cated * gmitlemah " who haviiijg doite 1# 
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« meir- . 

•pr<»f^c|t. : ^-^.Jlil^: 'tftfer^fpre. .'’•'? 

discuss^ vm (tp c^ifini^ a^ly Ip this: . 
da® ^'.^i^iisiciih’ p£ oth^,.' '- 1 , ':'; c 

"3^, ; deal - of rese^ch' and 

was ' done during the 
dd$siie493U>i7# iU$Q the Uviixg conations 
dl hQdddlCdasses; hl^ Shnost all of it 

yiiisted |»y . one teason or another: 
either (^> on a^mt of ah insufRdent 
or wrot^ly devised sahiple, or <b) an 
inadequjite ^u^iionnaire, or (c) lack 
of true i^ix^tse, or (d) wrong selection 
of ani u^repieSentative period of time. 

In 19^ ^^ well as in 1941 an attempt 
w® tn^e to find out the extent of 
educaicM uheihployment through the 
census put both attempts failed rather 
sadly of even a tentative estimate. In 
the resist, although a large number of 
attempts was made to investigate the 
material condition of the middle classes 
in IS^MO no results were sufficiently 
repre®ntative or reliable to be quoted 
in eartenao. 

261. Hie only reference in the thirties 
upon which one can fall back is the 
Report to the Bengal Government of 
L. A. Chapman, in 1935 in which 
he conclude that Rs. 13 tind Rs. 35 
were wages that could be paid to peons 
and lower grade clerks respectively con* 
sist^t with their standing in life and 
calculated to keep them in reasonable 
living condititms, ‘above the poverty 
line*,. These pay scales were accepted 
by t^ Government and put into opera- 
tion immediately and they held up to 
1941 wh®i’ small, grain compensatory 
allowan<^ were added. In the years 
that followed Government grain, shops 
were .. introduced, to supply essential 


.cereals and .1^ mrtides to cerj^o 
cla®es of Government emi^byees , at 

X splsiidised rates, to which dearness 

y allowance on a graduated scale Came to 
be added. But‘in 1946 matters came to 
a head and both the Central and 
vincial Governments appreciated the 
necessity of conducting inquiries into 
the family budgets of their middle 
cla® employees with a view to esthnat- 
ing a minimum wage. These inqtdries 
were probably the only of their khxd 
which were authoritative and based on 
an adequate sample, carried out in ..that 
strictiie® of confidence which enSiimd 
reliable returns. They helped 
Central Pay Commi®i6n in their deli- 
berations, and extensive quota;dons 
from their reports will now be niadd. 

262. The first is the Report on an 
Inquiry into the Family Budgets of 
Middle Class Employees of the Central 
Government by the Office of the Emno- 
mic Adviser to the Government of Ihdia, 
published in April 1948. It is a priced 
dociuneht and available to the ptiblle. 
The second is a report on A Short 
Term Inquiry into the Living Conditions’ 
of the Bengali Middle Class "Bhad- 
ralok" with a view to Estimating a 
Minimum Wage by the Provindal 
Statistical Bureau of Bengal, 1946 and 
printed in 1947 for official use only. 
The first inquiry was conducted fbr tM ’ 
period November 1945 to AugUst 1946, 
while the second was conducted in 
March 1946. 

263. The following notes are sum- 
marised from the Central Govempsmt 

* Report for Bengal and Assam (exclud- 
ing 'Calcutta). 

264. The percentage distribution of 

families by monthly ' income groups 
was as follows : . 


STATEMENT p.6& 

Birceatace distrtbattM «C lanlltM'lqr lacooie, 1946 
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CONDITION <a wmput 

The percenU^ di^ibution of f^ioilies by |iKipthly 

wias aa foUowa : '-‘"f 

STATEMENT OJB» 

Percevtege dlsttlbutton. of fomiUes by nMsflity ospeadltiiin, 1846 


Rs. 100 

lU. 125 

Rs. 150 

Ra. 175 

R8t200 

R8.225 

ida.8S0 

Ri. 275 

Rs.300 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

•adi'' ' 

13S 

150 

176 

200 

225 

250 

S7S 

300 


9-9 

160 

13*0 

10-2 

8*7 

10-1 

hsf 




265. About 41 per cent, of the families 
earned less than Rs. 150, 29 per cent, 
between Rs. 150 and Rs. 200, 7 per cent, 
between Rs. 200 and Rs. 250, 9 per 
c^t. between Rs. 250 and Rs. 300 and 
about 14 per cent. Rs. 300 or more. On 
the expenditure side about 20 per cent, 
of the families spent less than Rs. 150 
per month, 23 per cent, between Rs. 150 
and 200, 19 per cent, between Rs. 200 
and Rs. 250, 16 per cent, between Rs. 250 
and 300, and about 22 per cent, of them 
spent Rs. 300 or more. The quartile 
values of the income in rupees were : 

First quartile = ]fe. 127-6 

Median == Rs. 170-4 

Third quartile = Rs. 223-7 

The quartile values of the expendi- 

ture in rupees were : 

First quartile = Rs. 158-8 

Median = Rs. 218-4 

Third quartile == Rs. 290-5 

266. Thus about 29 per cent, of the 
total families lay in the same expendi- 
ture and income classes, 66 per cent, in 
the expenditure classes above and only 
5 per cent, in the expenditure clasps 
below the corresponding income classes. 

267. Before going into the details of 
iqcpme and expenditure brief mention 
should be made of the average composi- 
tion of families and their modal size. 
Of the total number of families inves- 
tigated 47-8 pe* cent, were natural 
families and 52-2 were joint. The aver- 
age number of persons living in the 
family was 6-9, the average number of 
persons living away from the family 
1-2, and the size of the. family inclusive 
of dependants living away from family 
was 8*1. ITie nuihfoer of persons per 
famity increased almost codtinuously 
from 4-4 persons in the lowest income 
group to 7-6 in the penultimate group, 


falling thereafter ,to 6*4 in the high^t 
group. The average number of eafnexs- 
per family was 1-10 including the head 
of the family, the number varying from 
1-0 in the lowest income group tp I'd 
in the highest but one income group/ 
The number of earners in the highest 
income group was 1-2. There were no 
female earners in any of the incoipe 
groups (the position in respect of this 
feature has considerably improved since 
1945). The number of dependants-' 
per earner increased from 4*3 per- 
sons in the lowest income group to 
7 0 persons in the income group Rs. 150- 
200. Economic pressure seemed to be 
maximum on the income groups Rs. 100- 
150 and Rs. 150-200 wherein 5-4 equi- 
valent male adults lived on the earnings 
of one man. The lowest income group 
bore the minimum pressure at the rate 
of 3-5 equivalent male adults per earner. 
About 20-3 per cent, of the families 
consisted of 6 to 7 consumption units. 

268. Returning to income and expen- 
diture, the average income of the head 
of the family from pay and allowances 
was Rs. 163-9 and from other sources 
such as land, investments, etc., Rs.' 31 
per month. The greatest single source 
of income was the earnings of the head 
of the family from pay and allowances 
accounting for 82 per cent. The aver- 
age monthly income per consumption 
unit— for it is more uniform to talk in 
terms of consumption units than per 
capita— varied from.Rs. 23-2 to R». 8^1 
and the average monthly expenditure 
for it from Rs. 33-5 td Rs. 82-1. The 
deficit per unit varied from nil to, as 
much as Rs. 15-1 . per month. 

289, An analysls.of surplus andtiilP|#l 
budgets will shed miore light on 
tixuve statement. 
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fled iii)^ iturplus and ‘^j^t 
by their' ratio to the . tot^ ni^ber. 
Thes6 ar^ shown in the' following stated 


meht Which demonstrates that T^. /per 
crat. of the budgets were deficit and 
only 23 per cent, surplus. 
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STATEMENT 0.70 

SorWos awl deOdt budaeto by laoome sroupa, 1946 



Toiat 

Surploa ** 
budgets 

Deficit 

Pemutage 
of euiplue 

Peieenla^ 
of deflait 


bodgeta 

budgeta 

budgets to 
total 

budgets to 
total 

100 

• • 

24 

.. 

24 

• • 

. 88 

12 

76 

14 

86 

• • 

76 

16 

60 

21 

76 

• « 

20 

8 

12 

40 

60 

• « 

« 32 

8 

24 

26 

75 


u 86 

20 

16 

66 

44 

Total 

276 

64 

212 

23 

77 


270. Iho Survey investigated how 
much qf this deficit was real, that is, 
how much of it was caused by eapendi- 
ture over essential commodities and 


how much over non<essentiais, and 
constructed the following statement of 
percentage expenditure . by •> income 
groups. 


STATEMENT 0.71 

Expeadltwe by Items of expeaditiue sad Income stoops, 1946 

(Percentages are shown in brackets) 


InoomV groups 



Below 

Bu. 100 

Rs. 160 

Bb. 200 

Rs. 260 

Rs.aoo 

s 

Iteut of «8t»enditure 

Re. 100 

to 160 

to 200 

to 260 

to 300 

and above 

AU 


Be. A. 

Rs. A« 

Rs. A. 

Ra.Au 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

B*. A. 

Food • « • • • 

66 12 

83 1 

90 1 

96 12 

121 4 

164 6 

99 8 

(416) 

(401) 

(43 0) 

(41-2) 

(43-3) 

(40'0) 

*{4I-0) 

Fuel and ItghUng 

9 1 

8 13 

10 12 

12 6 

12 13 

18 0 

a 6 

(6-7) 

(40) 

(4-9) 

(6-3) 

(40) 

(4-4) 

(4-7) 

Clothing 

11 11 

14 1 

17 4 

17 6 

17 2 

33 5 

18 8 

(87) 

(7-8) 

(7-8) 

(7-4) 

(6-1) 

(8-1) 

(7-0) 

Fujuiture and househord requisitee 

1 4 

3 2 

3 14 

4 16 

4 14 

6 8 

3 12 

(0-9) 

(1-7) 

(1-8) 

(21) 

(1*7) 

(I'S) 

(l-O) 

Housing • u « A . 

10 1 

12 6 

14 3 

22 0 

13 16 

24 0 

16 2 

(7-6) 

(70) 

(6-4) 

(0-6) 

(5*0) 

. («-8) 

(M) 

MiscsUaneoos • . 

40 0 

68 9 

78 0 

80 16 

110 4 

106 9 

91 7 

(340) 

(32-6) 

(36*5) 

(34-6) 

(39*3) 

(40-4) 

{88-9) 

Total 

184 8 

180 0 

220 2 

234 10 

280 4 

410 0 

2W 6 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

• (100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 


271. The largest expenditure was 
on food With the jcm^bus item of 
‘ misralUuie^us * , naturally coming 

seconds E^cpenditure on fuel, light* 
ing,. clothiiig. furniture, household re* 
quisties and. housing varied between 
naitciw aix^Uludes; but nUscellaneoua 
eiqptgi^h^ marlOedi a ebntinuoud 
from 82‘d per Hpsnt. in the second 
groti&v"'td%-#H-':' pfer c^. in'' -the 
highest, " ' ; ■ 


272. In food the quality improved with 
the higher income group ; this was don*' 
firmed by the Bengal inquiry. There is 
thus plenty of evidence of a chronic 
protein and fat hunger in the lower in* 
comes whidi die population invariably 
takes the earliest opportunity of fulfill* 
ing as soon as it gets a rise.in pay. The 
following statements show the percent- 
age of expenditure on the diflerent items 
of food classified by income groiqos:. 
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A$AT£R1AL condition of peopi^ 
STATEMENT 0.72 

Expeadlture oo Items of food by lacome ipooiw* 1946 

Income groopi 


Items of food 


Bs. 100 

Bs. 150 

Bs. 200 

Bs. 250 

Bs. 300 


Belovf 

to 

to 

to 

to 

and 

All 


Be. 100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

above 


Cereals . . . « 

26-8 

28-9 

24-3 

22-9 

21-7 

10-2 

23-7 

Pulses . . , . 

4-7 

4-0 

4-3 

4-1 

3-8 

2-3 

3-7 

Milk and fats 

24-2 

281 

26-9 

3M 

27-2 

29-0 

27*8 

Fruits and vegetables 

16-4 

16-0 

15-9 

13-2 

18-0 

15-2 

iO-0 

Condiments 

4-7 

3*7 

3-8 

3-2 

4-B 

. 3-0 

3-8 

Animal food 

13-0 

10-6 

17-2 

18-2 

15-6 

17^8 

15-3 

Misoellaoeous . 

10-2 

8-7 

7*6 

7-3 

0-4 

10-6 

9-7 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


273. The increasing expenditure on 
milk, fats, animal food and miscella* 
neoUs foods with higher income groups 
is better brought out if a comparison is 
made of expenditure on individual 
items. The following statement wprks 
out the ratio of expenditure over indi> 
vidual items between income groups 6 
(Rs. 300 and above) and 1 (below 
Rs. 100): 


STATEMENT 0.73 


Expenditure on itenu of food, 1946 . 


Itema of food 


Cereals . 

Pulses 

Milk and fats. 

Fruits and vegetables 
Condiments and spices 
Animal food « 
Miscelianoous (tea, 
sweets, etc.) 


Average for income 
group 0 divided by 
average for income 
group 1 

1-8 

1- 5 

3-5 , 

2 - 7 
1-3 
40 

sugar, 4*8 


274. In regard to housing 74 per cent, 
of the families paid rent, the remainder 
living in self-owned pr free-o£-rent 
houses. Among those who paid rent 
65 per cent, paid rents below Rs. 10, 20 
per cent, between Rs. 10 and Rs. 15, and 
16 per cent. Rs. 15 and above. Two- 
roomed houses were the most common 
accommodation amongst all income 
group : 54-8 per cent, of families lived 
in two-roomed houses, 16-7 per cent, in 
three-roomed, 9*5 per cent, ih one- 
roomed and the rest in houses of four 


oj[ more rooms. 


275. A better insight into the degree 
of overcrowding is given by the distri- 
bution of families by number of persons, 
and the number of equivalent adult 
males, per room in the following state- 
ments: 


STATEMENT 0.74 

Distribution of families by number of 
persons per room, 1946 

Number of persons per 1 — 'i 2 — 3 3 — t Total 
room 

Number of families . 9 17 16 42 

Percentage of families . 21 40 39 100 

STATEMENT 0.75 

Distribution of families by number of adult 
male equivalent per room, 1946 

Number of equivalent adult 1 — 2 2—3 Total 
males {wr room 

Number of families . .18 24 42 

Peroentage of families . . 43 57 100 

. 276. The statements show that over- 
crowding is fairly acute and it is diffi^' 
cult to observe that decency and privacy 
so cherished by the middle classes. The 
effect on young children could not 
possibly be wholesome. 

277. The Editor of the trade journal 
Capital and the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce have been good enough to 
permit the reprinting of their Middle 
Class Cost of Living Index numbers for 
Calcutta, compiled since August 1939 
with that month as base, and the 
following is reproduced tmder adenow* 
ledgments to them. While the systeri^ 
of weights and the items thgt gb' . ^ 
make up Food, Fuel' and Lighting, 
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AtATEiUAL CONDITION Ol* PEOPLE 

Clothing and Mi8oeUaneou9 are what 
the jpuiiial and the Chamber wish to 


keep to themselves, yet the arrange- 
ment of the numbers, computed on 
perfectly comparable * articles every 
time, will provide a complete picture cf 


the movement of middle class cost of 
living in Calcutta since 1939. The 
weights are constant, being 53-6 for 
Food 4’4 for Fuel and Lighting, 12-4 for 
Clothing, and 29'6 for Miscellaneous. 
The numbers are set forth below: 


STATEMENT 0.76 

Middle class cost of Uvliis index number for Calcutta, Ausust 19S9-T-May 1952 


Month and year 


August 10S9 
So|vtember 1939 
October 1939 
November 1939 
December 1939 
January 1940 
February 1940 • 
March 1940 
April 1940 
May 1940 . 

June 1940 
July 1940 
August 1940 
September 1940 
October 1940 
November 1940 
December 1940 
January 1941 
February 1941 
March 1941 
April 1941 
May 1941 . 

June 1941 
July 1941 
August 1041 
{September 1941 
October 1941 
November 1941 
December 1941 
January 1942 
February 1942 
March 1942 
April 1942 
May 1942 . 

June 1942 
July 1942 
August 1942 
September 1942 
October 1942 
November 1942 
December 1942 
January 1943 
February 1943 
March 194^ 
April 1943 
May 1943 . 

June 1043 
July 1943 
August 1943 
September 1043 
Ootober 1943 
November 1943 
December 1043 
January 1944 
February 1944 
MaTehl944. 


Food 

Fuel Sl 
Lighting 

Clothing 

'Misoel- 

Ihneoub 

Combined 

Index 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

102 

99 

108 

• 100 

102 

103 

102 

110 

. 100 

103 

102 

102 

120 

100 

104 

109 

102 

130 

100 

109 

107 

104 

125 

100 

107 

108 

104 

124 

100 

107 

100 

105 

122 

100 

106 

106 

105 

123 

101 

107 

106 

105 

122 

101 

107 

107 

105 

117 

101 

106 

106 

106 

119 

101 

106 

107 

108 

116 

101 

106 

108 

108 

118 

101 

107 

109 

107 

119 

102 

108 

111 

107 

121 

102 

109 

110 

108 

122 

102 

109 

110 

108 

124 

102 

109 

111 

110 

126 

102 

no 

112 

110 

130 

102 

111 

113 

111 

136 

102 

112 

114 

116 

140 

102 

114 

114 

116 

162 

102 

116 

117 

117 

179 

102 

12Q 

116 

117 

185 

102 

120 

115 

125 

187 

102 

121 

117 

124 

199 

102 

123 

117 

129 

226 

102 

126 

120 

146 

204 

103 

126 

118 

148 

192 

106 

126 

119 

170 

186 

107 

126 

121 

IBl 

190 

107 

127 

124 

167 

194 

107 

129 

125 

166 

200 

108 

131 

129 

167 

212 

110 

135 

133 

166 

216 

111 

138 

155 

175 

215 

111 

150 

160 

169 

225 

114 

164 

162 

160 

227 

114 

156 

171 

177 

317 ‘ 

116 

173 

108 

239 

$59 

118 

196 

208 

328 

361 

119 

206 

219 

196 

394 

123 

211 

249 

192 

*410 

126 

230 

239 

213 

■438 

128 

230 

276 

196 

612 

128 

268 

285 

196 

469 

128 . 

258 

302 

231 

410 

123 

261 

335 

229 ' 

377 

128 

274 


229 

418 * 

128 

262 

299 

229 

*390 

133 

258 

289 

194 * 

■379 

133 

250 

266 

194 

376 

136 

237 

266 

104 

322 

137, 

226 

207 

194 

309 

137 

231 

268 

194 

'318 

186 

282 
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litATliEIAL CONDITION OF PEOFiLS 

STATEMENT olfll-contd. 


Month and year 


April 1944 
May 1944 . , 
June 1944 
July 1944 
August 1944 
September 1944 
October 1044 
November 1044 
December 1944 
January 1945 
February 1945 
March 1945 
April 1945 
May 1946 . 

June 1945 
July 1945 
August 1945 
Sej^mber 1945 
October 1945 
November 1045 
December 1945 
January 1946 
February 1046 
March 1046 
Apiil 1946 
May 1946 . 

June 1946 
July 1946 
August 1046 
September 1946 
October 1046 
November 1946 
Dooomber 1946 
January 1947 
February 1947 
March 1947 
April 1947 
May 1947 
June 1947 
July 1047 
August 1047 
September 1947 
October 1947 
November 1947 
December 1047 
January 1948 
February 1048 
March 1048 
April 1048 
May 1948 ‘ 
June 1048 
July 1948 
August 1048 
September 1948 
October 1948 
November 1948 
December 1948 
January 1049 
February 1049 
March 1949 

r l949 
1949 
June 1949 
July 1949 
August 1949 
Se^embor 1949 
October 1949 
November 1949 


Food 

Fuel ft 
lighting 

Clothing 

Misoel- 

laneoiis 

jC}nmbi»n^ 
Iiiideg . 

278 

104 

314 

136 

236 

291 

194 

304 

136 

242 

294 

194 

208 

136 

248 
2l0 i 

305 

194 

300 

136 

331 

108 

. 289^ 

187 

262 

322 

198 

280 

136 

257 

322 

202 

283 

135 

257 

306 

202 

276 

135 

247 

300 

202 

274 

185 

244 

301 

202 

273 

135 

244 

296 

202 

273 

139 

242 

287 

202 

307 

• 140 

242 

301 

202 

307 

140 

249 

302 

202 

313 

140 

251 

307 

202 

313 

140 

254 

315 

185 

328 

140 

259 

326 

185 

328 

140 

265 

325 

185 

328 

140 

264 

326 

185 

311 

140 

263 

317 

185 

311 

140- 

268 

^301 

185 

311 

140 

249 

297 

185 

311 

140 

, 247 

295 

185 

311 

141 

246 

302 

185 

311 

141 

250 

308 

185 

311 

141 

253 

312 

182 

311 

140 

255 

316 

182 

311 

140 

257 

322 

182 

311 

140 

260 

332 

183 

311 

140 

266 

. 328 

187 

311 

140 

264 

330 

195 

311 

140 

265 

325 

202 

311 

176 

273 

325 

202 

311 

185 

276 

325 

108 

320 

185 

277 

322 

205 

320 

190 

277 

327 

205 

320 

184 

278 

323 ' 

205 

320 

184 

276 

328 

205 

320 

186 

280 

333 

205 

320 

186 

282 

340 

2X4 

320 

186 

286 

350 

218 

320 

180 

292 

354 

218 

326 

186 

295 

359 

218 

326 

186 

297 

361 

218 

326 

186 

290 

361 

218 

326 

187 

209 

356 

•218 

349 

187 

299 

360 

220 

367 

187 

304 

360 

220 

872 

189 

805 

366 

220 

382 

189 

309 

375 

220 

382 

189 

314 

377 

220 

406 

192 

319 

391 

220 

405 

192 

326 

402 

220 

405 

192 

330 

408 

224 

386 

192 

333 

412 

224 

349 

192 

331 

414 

224 

349 

199 

334 

411 

224 

357 * 

207 

336 

404 ^ 

222 

373 

222 

336 

401 

223 

873 

230 

339 

407 

^ 223 

366 

230 

341 

418 

220 

366 

280 

Ui 

424 

220 

358 

230 

346 

431 

220 

368 

280 


433 

489 

220 

220 

II 

230 

280 


440 

220 

342 

231 

444 

220 

842 

281 

So'*' 

446 

220 

342 

281 
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MATIOUAL CaNDm<»l or PEQPliS: 
STATEBIENT 0,7«— concld 


Mo&tK and ^ear 

Pao(9i^)tMbr ; 

a 





Food 

435 

Fuel and 

blothing 

334 

Misoellane- 

011$ 

231 

Combined 

Index- 

353 

Jannaty 1950 . 

a 




h 

427 

220 

337 

235 

350 

Fthfwy 1950 > 





• 

429 

220 

341 

238 

352^, 

Mafob 1900 




a 

s 

429 

220 

347 

238 

353 

April 1050 
myim 






430 

220 

' 347 

238 

357 


s 


a 


436 

220 

358 

239 * 

358 

June 1960 


s 


a 


442 

223 

358 

240 

862 . 

July 1950 V 


» 




449 

223 

372 

242 

368 

Anguat 1950 


a 




463 

223 

093 

242 

378 

8eptemb«r 1950 
October 1950 


a 

s 



446 

223 

401 

245 

871 


9 




445 

223 

401 

246 

371 

November 1950 4 






446 

222 

401 

244 

371 

December 1950 ». 






441 

222 

401 

246 

369 

January 1951 






435 

222 

408 

246 

366 

Febniaiy 1961 . 






439 

222 

416 

250 

371 

March 1951 « 






440 

222 

423 

250 

372 

April 1951 






443 

222 

430 

252 

375 

May 1951 . 






443 

222 

454 

252 

378 

June 1951 






446 

222 

487 

255 

384 

July 1951 






451 

222 

487 

255 

386 

August 1951 






461 

222 

487 

255 

392 

September 1951 






461 

222 

482 

255 

392 

October 1951 « 






460 

222 

482 

261 

393 

November 1951 






469 

222 

482 

266 

394 

December 1951 





a 

449 

222 

482 

265 

388 

January 1962 






438 

231 

603 

266 

386 

Februaiy 1952 « 





a 

430 

231 

503 

- 266 

382 

March 1952 





« 

430 

231 

603 

266 

382 

April 1952 . 






436 

231 

486 

266 

383 

May 1962 






435 

233 

477 

266 

381 


Note — Quotatitms for clothing during April-October 1942, 1946 and 1947 were nominal, 
as stocks were«Qot available. 


278. It may sound paradoxical but 
is nevertheless true that . index 
numbers in other towns in West Bengal 
were in all probability higher at each 
period than in Calcutta, wherever the 
middle classes had to buy cereals from 
the open market. Calcutta came under 
rationing from Jahuary 1944 and many 
essential commodities of daily use have 
always been cheaper in Calcutta, as all- 
the-year-round propositions, than in 
other towns of the State. It is signifi- 
cant that the index number is higher 
today than in 1946-48 when most pay 
reforms were introduced, and whereas 
the population in organised industries 
under Livelihood Class V have - from 
time, to time had their wages and emo- 
lumants adjusted throi4gh the help of 
tribunals, middle class salaried worl^ers 
have, not had the benefit of increases 
corresponding to the cost of living 
index, since 1947-48. It is perhaps no 
forted^oos ootoddcasce .that social and 
political unrest is more active in the 


agrarian and middle class sectors today 
than in the industrial and organised 
labour fields. 

279. To take brief stock of the mate- 
rial condition of the eight livelihood 
classes it may be concluded that Liveli- 
hood Classes I, II, III, IV and VIII have 
been the slowest to match incomes with 
rising costs of living ; the 1st, Ilnd and 
IVth agricultural classes having shown 
the least elasticity in their incomes, 
and Class VIII having been one of the 
most tardy in bargainings, Classes V, 
VI and VII have endeavoured most to 
secure increased earnings to meet in- 
creasing costs. As a whole there has 
not been so much of a rise in the stan- 
dard as in the cost of living while the 
general level of income has increased 
in terms of money earned but not in 
terms of goods acquired or benefits 
accumulated. 

280. It is customary tO take stock of 
the growth of the cooperative move- 
ment in census reports. Unfortunately 
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a^TBRlAL CONDITION Ot PBOPL& 


the cooperative movement is not much 
in the forefront and an account of its 
progress will not provide an index to 
the movement of wealth within the 
State. A particular type of society, the 
Multipurpose Society, which some are 
in the habit of deprecating, without a 
doubt thoughtlessly, as very much multi 
with very little purpose, has gained 
popularity in recent years and the way 
it has been put to work in certain 
areas augurs well for the cooperative 


nmvement, and. it looks as if this 
particular type has caught the spirit, 
and principal by the right lug an^ 
bids fair to prosper. The following 
statement for 1946-47 tb 1949*50 records, 
the progress of the movement after 
the Partition. Reference to earlier 
years in respect of West Bengal is 
precluded by the difficulties of cal- 
culating and separating real assets 
and liabilities from the statements for 
undivided Bengal. 


STATEMENT 0.77 


Ftogress of the cooperative movement, 1946-49 







Reserve and 

Working 


No. of Societies 

No. of members 

other funds (in 

capital (in 






million rupees) 

million rupees) 


. jk. 



1 I. ir 


■ 




LilSSB OI OOOWvlOS ^ 



r 


f 


r 



1946- 

1947- 

1946- 

1047- 

1946- 

1947- 

1946- 

1947- 


47 

48 

47 

48 

47 

48 

47 

48 

1. Central Sooieties — 









Total . . . 

53 

60 

12,942 

13,613 

9-33 

9-63 

f54-00 

55*24 

Prorinoia] Bank 

1 

1 

201 

225 

6-90 

5-94 

133-91 

34*96 

Central Banks 

39 

40 

10,938 

11,055 

3*10 

3*28 

119-22 

19-27 

Produoera’ Unions 

12 

18 

1,616 

1,961 

-26 

•33 

•80 

•93 

Central Anti-malarial 

1 

1 

187 

282 

•07 

•075 

•076 

•08 

Societies 









II. Agricultural Societies 

11,463 

11,626 

282,721 

297,278 

4-67 

4-64 

12-32 

12-63 

(15 types in 1947-48) 









III. Non- Agricultural Societies 

1,430 

1,803 

342,797 

380,197 

10-68 

12-38 

72-38 

77-91 

(32 types in 1947-48) 









GRAND TOTAL (1946-4%, 1947- 
48) 

12,946 

13,488 

638,460 

690,988 

24-68 

26-65 

138-70 

146-eS 






Reserve and 

Working 


No. of Societies 

No. of members 

rither funds (in 

capital (in 






million rupees) 

miUion rupees) 




A . 




A 






r 


r 



1948- 

1949- 

' 1948- 

1940- 

1948- 

1049- 

1948- 

1949- 


49 

50 

49 

50 

40 

50 

49 

m 

I. Central Societies — 









Total .... 

68 

74 

13,947 

-14,739 

10-72 

1106 

73-65 ‘ 

59-55 

Provincial Bank . 

1 

1 

79 

82 

6-67 

6-89 

35-21 

34-34 

Central Banks 

40 

40 

11,135 

11,161 

3-38 

3-39 

20-62 

19-13 

Ppodueers’ Unions 

26 

32 

2,301 

3,097 

•60 

•71 

17-74 

6-00 

Central Anti-malarial 

1 

1 

432 

309 

•075 

•076 

•082 

-08i 

Societies 









11. Agricultural Societies 

12,112 

18,185 

333,219 

448 840 

4-69 

4-90. 

14-43 

18-91 

(19 types in 1949-50) 









III. Non-A^cultural Societies 

2,130 

2,279 

410,249 

447,290 

15-04 

1618 

93*46 

9772 

GRAND TOTAL (1948-49, 

14,310 

15,538 

7«7,416 

910,869 

80-46 

82*20 

181-64 

176-18 

1949-50) 









281. This chapter may 

be concluded 

steady increases in 

orime after 

1945, 

with brief mention of two topics 

; crime 

and 

demobilisation after the 

war 

and civil litigation. 



must 

have 

set at large 

the ruffianly 

282. Intensification of 

the struggle 

type 

who profited 

by contacts 

with 

tor mdstence seems to 

have 

led to 

those 

who 

loafed 

around the 

anhed. 
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CRIME AND LITIGATION 


S6rvlce4 In civil litigation whereas 
money suits continued fairly steady 
rent suits declin^ after 1946, but 
title and other suits registered a 


small increase. Statement Q.78 relates 
to criminal Justice during 1941-50, 
Statement 0.79 to civil suits during 
the same period. 


STATEMENT 0.78 

Criminal liMtlce-—Number of criminal eases tried In West Bengal, 1941>5S 


Sorious Crimes 


Cognisable Class 
11 


Non -Cognisable Class 


Total of 
Cog. and 
Non-Cog. 
Classes 


1941 . 



lp 538 

2,467 

11,553 

931 

1,620 

2,238 

20,347 

1942 . 



835 

2,367 

10,400 

806 

1,160 

2,060 

17,618 

1943 . 



1,179 

2,446 

15,640 

791 

1,257 

2,019 

23,332 

1944 . 


• 

1,110 

2,469 

12,209 

761 

'1,406 

2,182 

20,187 

1945 . 



1,134 

2,773 

12,867 

743 

1,247 

1,893 

20,667 

1946 . 


• 

2,224 

4.602 

14^8.30 

864 

1,667 

2,010 

26,007 

1947 . 

• 

• 

2,192 

3,278 

14,432 

717 ' 

1,082 

1,737 

23,438 

1948 . 

• 


2,821 

3.878 

18,980 

949 

2,477 

2,838 

31,943 

1949 . 

9 


2,814 

4,198 

20,122 

1,166 

1,760 

2,704 

32,864 

1950 . 


% 

3,640 

4,769 

20,504 

1,119 

1,308 

.3,213 

34,649 


Minor Crimes 


Cognisable Class 


Non-Cognisablo Class 


Total of 




IV 

V 

VI 

IV 

V 

VI 

Non-Cog. 

Classes 

1041 . 


48,973 

26,099 

19,966 

12,501 

6,225 

14,027 

127,781 

1942 . 


36,644 

22,602 

16,949 

12,592 

6,414 

13,377 

107,578 

1043 . 


39,649 

26,668 

21,767 

12,068 

6,688 

13,505 

121,226 

1044 . 


41,627 

27,632 

19,927 

13,870 

6,597 

14,341 

123,804 

1945 . 


42,664 

30,267 

24,430 

13,037 

6,368 

16,668 

132,424 

1046 

m • 

30,604 

30,061 

20,116 

14,687 

6,652 

11,000 

114,010 

1947 . 

• • 

12,076 

19,760 

16,385 

13,794 

7,045 

17,731 

86,791 

1948 . 


70,588 

38,886 

29,632 

18,169 

10,747 

26,114 

194,126 

1949 . 

• • 

78,976 

41,166 

29,408 

21,027 

12,283 

27,373 

210,221 

1060 . 

• • 

61,168 

41,961 

26,457 

19,203 

13,116 

26,632 

187,617 


Nots— I. Offences against the State, public tranquility, safety and justice. 

II. Serious offences against the person. 

III. Serious offences against the person or property or against property only. 

IV. Minor offences against the person. 

V. Minor offences against property. 

.VI. Other jjMfences not specifled above. 

(a) Flgwes (or 1941-45 for Hooghly district were not readily available. 

(b) Figures for 1941-47 tor Malda district were not readily available. 

(e) Figuim for 1941-46 for West Dinajpur district were not readily available. 

' (a) Figures for 1941-44 (or Jalpaiguri district were not readily available. 

(e) Figures of Gooch Behar for pre-merger period, i.e., 1941-49 were 

not available. 

SMUte >— The Depertmeat «f Justice, West Bengal. 
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CRIMB AND LITIOATION 
.^TAtEMjENTpiW . 
ckvU cAses. 1941-M 

Number of 3uits instituted in West Bengal 


Year 


Money Suita 

Rent Suita 

Total of Cola. 

2 and 3 

Rent suits for 
enhanoement 
of rent 

Title fmd 
other suits 

1 


2 

8 

4 

6 

6 , 

1041 


• 31.178 

132,624 

' 163,802 

10 

17,875 

1942 

• • • ♦ 

25,376 

142,520 

167,005 

8 

16,063 

1043 

• • • ■ 

25,158 

169,604 

104,762 

3 

18,657 

1044 

• • • • 

25.194 

153,366 

178,659 

3 

23,033 

1943 

• • • • 

. 21,349 

126,302 

147,661 

17 

25,666 

1946 

• • ♦ • 

19.935 

109,078 

129,013 

4 

21,137 

1047 

* • - • • 

21,872 

96,536 

117,008 

7 

22,586 

1948 

t • • 

. 23,608 

93,353 

116,961 

7 

26,766 

1940 

• • • • 

25.401 

87,613 

113,104 

4 

30,443 

1950 

• • • • 

25,610 

00,817 

116,427 

5 

24,266 


Note-;“(1) Since B. T. Act is not In operation in Darjeeling no figures for rent suits In 
th^ district were available. (2) Figures for pre-merger period, i.e., 1941-49, regarding Cooch 
Behar were not available. (3) Figures for Calcutta include cases in High Court and Presi- 
dency Courts ; rent suits in High Court include rent suits and title suits ; and money suits in 
Presidency Courts include rent suits and commercial suits. 

Source : — ^The Department^of Justice, West Bengal. 
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, CHAi^]^ t 
GENESAIi population 
SECTION i 


PKELIMINARY REMARKS 


The statistics principally discussed 
in this chapter are present^ in Union 
Tabjes showing for districts and larger 
units area, houses and population (A I), 
variation in population since 1901 (A 11), 
towns and villages classified by popula- 
tion (A m), variation in population 
since 1901 of urban areas classified by 
population (A IV); classification of live- 
lihoods in towns arranged territorially 
(A V){ and variations in density and 
summary of livelihoods in urban and 
rural areas of police stations and larger 
units (E). In State tables A I and A III 
matter similar to that in corresponding 
union tables is presented for police 
stations. In addition Subsidiary Tables 
printed in Part Ic of this Report show : 

1.1 Area and population, actual and per- 

centage, by density per square 
mile of police stations. 

1.2 Variation and density of general 

population. 


1.3 Mean decennial growth rates during 

three decades of general popula- 
tion. 

1.4 Immigration into the State. 

1.5 Emigration from the State. 

1.6 Migration between the State and 

other parts of India. 

1.7 Variation in natural population be- 

tween 1931 and 1951. 

1.8 Livelihood pattern of general popu- 

lation. 

General Comparison with Other Areas 
2. The population of West Bengal was 
21,837,295 in 1941 and has now increased 
by 2,973,013 or 13-6 per cent, to 24,810,308. 
Statement I.l below shows the are.a, 
density and population of the principal 
States in India. In the statements that 
follow Assam is counted without Mani- 
pur and Tripura, Bombay without 
Saurashtra and Cutch, Punjab without 
the other subsidiary States and Madras 
without Coorg. 


STATEMENT 1.1 


Density, area and population of the principal states of India, 1951 


State 

AMam (1) 

Bihar (0) 

Bombay (S) 

Madias (7) 

Madhya Pradesh (2) 

Mysore (4) 

Punjab (6) • 

Orissa (3) . ' 

Uttasr Pradesh (S) 

West Bengal (10) 

Travanooi«4!!oo)iiii (11) 

3. Before the Partition of 1947, 
Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, 
Madras' and Bombay used to be recog- 
nised as the principal provinces of India, 
blit .after it, the area of Bengal and 
Punjah having been reduced, a better 
Qpokpiitrisoa la obtained by taking into 
acffoiifit aciveral more states. In point 
of Went Bengal now comes ninth 


Nnmber of 
persona 
per square 

Area* in 

Population 

mile 

square miles 


106 

85,012 

0,043,707 

572 

70,330 

40,225y947 

35,956,150 

323 

111,434 

446 

127,790 

57,016,002 

163 

130,272 

21,247,533 

308 

29,480 

9.074,972 

338 

37,378 

12,641,205 

244 

60,136 

14,645,946 

557 

113,409 

63,215,742 

806 

30,775 

24,810,308 

1,015 

9,144 

9,280,425 


among the eleven states considered, of 
which Travancore-Cochin, the smallest, 
is about the size of Burdwan, Hooghly 
and Midnapuc. districts of West Bengal 
taken together. Mysore (29,489) is the 
only state comparable to West Bengal in 
size, whose population, however, is less 
than two-^ths of the latter. In point 
of population West Bengal comes fifth 
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among the eleven states. ’ &ut in point 
of density or number of persons per 
square mile it comes second <800) ohly 
to Travancore-Cochin (1,015), but among 
the principal states of comparable size 
and population it has by far and away 
the highest density. If, fmther, the 
Sundarban forest area which is largely 
uninhabited reserved forests comprising 
a land and water area of about 1,630 
square miles, is excluded, the density of 
the state increases to 851 persons per 
square mile, and if all the water- 
surfaces and beds of big and medium 
rivet's were excluded, the density would 
increase still further to a little more 


than 878. Thisis about 125 
square mile more than i|t, 

En^and and Wales, whitm, apart rnMn i 
Japan, is supposed tO bo the most thick- 
ly populated country in the world. The 
density of West Bengal is even greater 
than that of the Japan islands excluding 
Honshu. 

4. It will be interesting to compare l^e 
mean decennial growth rates and the 
number of females per 1,000 males of 
the eleven states during 1941-51. Sta^ 
ment 1.2 below shows the mean decen- 
nial growth rate and the number of 
females per 1,000 males in the eleven 
states. 


STATEMENT 1.2 


Mean decemUal srowth rate 1941-51, 

states of India, 


State 


ABBam a • . V -il7*4 

MadhyB. Pradeah 4-7-9 

Orisfla “I** 

Mysore * 4-21*2 

Bombay 4-20*8 

Punjab — 0*i> 

Madras +13*4 

Uttar Pradesh . . • • • « • . » . . » -hi 1*2 

Bihar 4-9-0 

West Bengal 4- 12*7 

Travaneore-Coohin 4-21 *2 


5. It will be seen that West Bengal 
suffers from a second distinction of hav- 
ing the smallest number of females p^r 
1,<^ males. This is due not only to the 
steadily dimnishing ratio of females to 
males in the natural population but also 
to the immigration of an increasing 
number of males from outside the state 
in search of employment and livelihood 
in the industrial areas. 

6. The mean decennial growth rate of 
12-7 during the decade is artificial. It 
has been calculated by including a con- 
siderable Displaced population, which 
immigrated into the state between 1946 
and 1951, and whose number has been 
estimated at 2,099,071. If this figure 
were deducted from the total population 
of the state the resulting figure would 
be 24,810,308-2,099,071 or 22,711,237. 


and temales^^r 1,000 males in the prinelpid 

Mean cleceuial- Pemalea per 
growth rate 1,000 males 
1941 51 1961 

879 
993 
1,022 
949 
932 
863 
1.006 
910 
989 
869 
1.008 

This figure by no means represents the 
natural population of 1951, including as 
it does the balance of immigrants (immi- 
grants less emigrants) from other states 
of India and elsewhere. An estimate of 
West Bengal’s natural population'in 1951 
will be made later; suffice here to point 
out that, excluding the Displaced popu- 
lation ^one and not reckoning the 
excess of immigrants oyer emigrants her: 
tween the state and other states of IndiA, 
the increase over 1941 has been to tkc 
extent of 22,711,237— 21, 837, 295«873,()42 
only. The mean decennial growth rate 
will therefore be scarcely more than.ja 
fraction of one per cent, during 
The only other state which has ‘tikd 
smaller growth rate than West 
is Punjab Where the popuIatkAi Win 
even more seriously distUribCNi 



c0MKAtm9pK w:^ii 


Ufilhikp^^ before and rafter 

the ' 

?%;ftSriU >i,intere8ttng, looke a 
t^y/ liio^ . . Mi^paxisons which may 
throw ;' light on trepda that are 
pMuUar to this State by contrast 


with others. Stetsineni 1.3 \;i^ows 
the average number of , persons 
per household and the percentage 
of ixutitutional inmates am .housed 
less population to total population 
in the principal states. 


STATEMENT 1.3 

» 

Aveittie aamber of porsou per household, and pereentage of Instltutioiial taunatea 
and hopreleas population to total population, 1951 


SUte 


Aflsam ^ 

SCadhya Pradesh . 
Orissa . • 

Mysore 
Bombay 
Punjab ' 

Madras 
Uttar Pradash 
Bihar 

West Bengal 
Traranooro-Coch in 



Number of 
persons per 
household 


Pbroeatage of 
institutional 
inmates and 
houseJess popu- 
lation to total 
popidation 


5*2 0*4 

4*3 2*1 

4*6 0-8 

5*4 0-5 

60 1*1 

6*0 5*8 

6-6 M 

5*1 0-4 

4*9 3*V 

5*6 0*0 


8. West Bengal has a large population 
of institutional and houseless population 
compared to other states. This is ex- 
plained by the large number of immi- 
grants from other states, who leave their 
families at home, and work for their 
livelihoods here living in lodging 
houses, and also by a number of centres 
of Displaced persons where they lived 
in open sheds at the time of the count. 
The average strength of a household is 


smaller than in many states which indi- 
cates how the economic unit in the 
state is distintegrating faster than in 
others. ; 

9. It is necessary to compare the pro- 
portion of urban populations to find out 
the pace of urbanization. Statement 1.4 
shows for the principal states the num- 
ber per 1,000 of total population and the 
number of females per 1,000 males in 
cities and towns. 


STATEMENT 1.4 

Number per 1,0M of total populatiou, and the number of females per l,Mf maks 

in cities and towns, 1991 


Awfm . . 
Madhya PndMh 
Od*w ... • 
Mywwft 

B^bay ' % < 
Panlab- . - i. ' 



Number per 1,000 of total 
populatiou living in 


Cities 

ft 

towns 

Cities 

Towns 

46 

, , 

46 

135 

32 

103 

41 

7 

34 

240 

130 

110 

311 

141 

170 

190 

51 

139 


IM 87 100 

IM 7tt 81 

67 21 46 

248 148 103 

.,,160 . 32 . 128 

133 


Number 

of femulos 
1,000 males 

per 

Cities 

ft 

Cities 

Tows 

towns 



683 

, , 

683 

925 

887 

936 

881 

755 

909 

916 

912 

922 

818 

697 

932 

809 

902 

811 

989 

949 

1,010 

796 

784 

838 

845 

896 

855 

657 

600 > 

744 

981 

953 

989 



10. Bombay takes 
a far greater proportiw of urban 
population than any other state, 
inie increase in the population of 
cities has been particularly rapid 
in Bombay owing to rapid indus- 
trialisation in that state during the 
last ten years but even there 141 
I^rsons out of every 1,000 live -in 
cities while in West Bengal the 
corresponding figure is 145. West 
Bengal has the next highest urban 
ratio in her population. The greater 
proportion of the urban population in 
this state is concentrated in seven 
cities, the proportion being 145 out of 
every 248 townsmen, the remain- 
der 103 being distributed over the re- 
maining 107 towns. The only states be- 
sides West Bengal where more people 
live in cities than small towns are 
Mysore and Uttar Pradesh, both of 
which i^sess concentrations of small 
and big industries, universities and other 
seats of learning in their cities. 


il. It thb 

hoods that indicate the es^pt dl 
trialisation and towns and 
not if they are predominantly residenticd 
but to the extent they hum with indus- 
tries, manufactures, commerce, trand- 
port and other services. It will, th^e^ 
fore, be interesting to compare among 
the principal states, the proportion of 
the population dependent on agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural livelihoods, ' 
and also the proportion among the total 
urban population in each state depend- 
ent on each of the four non-agricultural . 
livelihoods of V Production other than ' 
Agriculture, VI Commerce, VII Trans- 
port and VIII Other Services and 
Miscellaneous Sources. Statement 1.5 
shows for the principal states, the pro- 
duftion of the population dependent cm 
non-agricultural livelihoods, the per- 
centage of urban to total population 
and the percentage of each of the four 
non-agricultural livelihoods in the 
urban population. 


itATlOS IN DIWBMSKT WATSS 
the le^ Ih dahdiing 


STATEMENT 1.5 


Percratase of i^palatlon deiMadent on non-agrlcoltunl livelihoods to total 

population and percentase distribution 
of nm-acrlcoltural livelihoods amonx urban population, 1951 


State 


Percentage 

dentSn 

Non.Agri-PiP"]»i>®“, 
cultural ■ 
livelihoods 
to total State 

popalation 


1 

2 

3 

Assam 

26*7 

4*6 

Madhya Pradesh • 

24*0 

13*5 

Orissa 

20*7 

4*1 

Mybore 

V 30*1 

24*0 

Bombay 

38*5 

31*1 

Pnniab 

. . 35*5 

190 

Madras , 

35-1 

10*6 

Uttar Pradesh 

25*8 

13*6 

BOmr 

140 

6*7 

West Bengal 

42*8 

24*8 

Travanoore-Coohhi 

V 45*2 

16*0 


12. West Bengal has the highest per- 
centage of its total papulation dependent 
on non-agricultural livelihobds, as well 
as the highest percentage for th^ 


percentage distribution of non>agricnItural 
livelihoods in urban popalation 


Non^Agri- 

cultural 

Production 


— __A. 

Commeroo 


Transport 




Other 

SourooB 


Total 
Non- Agri- 
cultural 
liveli* 
hoods 


4 6 


6 7s 


105 

27- 8 
13-3 
28*6 

28- 9 
12*0 
24*0 
24*9 


276 

7*2 

42-3 

935 

19^0 

7*5 

20*1 

84-3 

17*5 - 

5*6 

49*6 

86-0 

17*9 

4.2 

35*9 

86-6 

192 

5-2 

3V2 

84-6 

29*0 

* 4*0 

45-0 

90-0 

19*0 

6*0 

34*0 

88-0 

21*9 

6-2 

84*6 

87-e 


* •• VO ,i' 77^ , 

28-7 24-2 9-3 33-6 9a« 

24-7 U'O 6-6 . • 39-9 > 

livelihoods in its 
In comiKion .with ; S 0 ver^ . .. 
the greater proportioa iof its iirt^:pOjpi|ji^% 
lation is employed in 


m 



m birrts^($siiT AfAhs 

an4 iftibuwcttirer bttt commerce* liE^ fediisWerable litiiits eyeii between 

sno^Kb^n# eojpy' a prominent neighbouring districts in the sta^i; 

positichik: ‘ '• '* ' Such being the position ii is worth 

18. Lweracy is an inde* of progress while to take stock of literacy in West 

throughout ;^e world, and it is unfor> Bengal compared to other imteS and 

tunate that it is not a flattering index so the following Statement 1.6 shows pet- 

far as India goes. Within India literacy centage of literacy by totals, males and 

is not uniform, and, what is still more females, subdivided into rural and 

disconcerting, it varies between very urban areas. 

STATEMENT 1.6 

Pereeatace of literates to total population, 1951 



14. Travancore-Cochin holds by far 
and away the best record for literacy 
followed almost half way behind by 
West Bengal and Bombay. It is strik- 
ing that the two latter states enjoy 
almost the same percentages for total, 
males and females in their general and 
rural populations but in the prban popu- 
lation West Bengal hplds a slightly 
better record among females which 
improves its overall urban percentage. 

15-/ Before concluding this general 
comparison am<mg the principal states 
it will be interesting to make a note of 
the sudden and unprepared accession of 
population each state has had by way of 
Dtepikebd parsons from Pakistan conse- 
cpi^t on.tho Partition of India iri 1947. 
In-tuc^' State where this p<g>ulatfoif is 
found' in any nuifftber. It is both a source 
of strength and a major problem: it is 


a source of strength inasmuch as all 
human material is of the utmost value. 
It is a major problem in that the sudden 
accession of a large population, must 
have put a severe stress and strain on 
the resources of at least several states, 
where influx was heavy. It should 
always be remembered in Uiis connexion 
that even before the Partition there was 
hardly a state which was not precarious- 
ly balanced between population and , 
sustenance, where the slightest <totur- 
^bance in its even tenor of life did not 
^threaten to throw it out of plumb. 
Statement 1.7, showing briefly the influx 
of Displaced persons from both East 
and West Pakistan up to 1 March 1951, 
illustrates how each principal state of 
India is sharing the new burden which 
is a long way yet from being converted 
into joyful assets. 
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DISaPLAC®) POPULATION IN DIFFERENT STATES 

STATEMENT U 


Total popnlattoa, displaced populatioii, and petceBtage of displaced popolatloa lo 
the aoB-dlsplaced population of the principal sta^ 1951 


State 


AMm . • 

Madhya Pradesh ..... 

Orissa . , , ... 

Mysore . . 

Bombay 

Punjab 

Madras 

Uttar Pradosh 

Bihar 

West Bengal ....... 

XraTancore-Coohin ...... 

16. West Bengal enjoys an unenviable 
prominence in this statement exceeded 
only by Punjab. The effect of this in- 
flux, amounting to fifty years’ normal 
growth of the state packed over again 
into the crowded space of five years, 
has been one of painful “ swarming 
in certain areas it has increased the 
density per square mile by several 


ToUl 

NoD’Dm- 

DiEplaced 

Ptiroeaioge of 
BisplaiM 
Pollution to 
Xon-Dls. 

Population 

plaoed Popit. 

Population 

9,043,707 

lation 

8,760,262 

274,450 

placed Popu* 
lation of the 
SUte, 1051 

3*18 

21,247,533 

21,134,762 

112,771 

0*63 

14,646,046 

14,626,907 

20,089 

7,193 

O'U 

9,074,072 

9,067,779 

0<08 

35,956,160 

36,618,064 

338,096 

095 

12,641,205 

9,409,224 

3,231,081 

34-30 

67,016,002 

67,007,078 

8,929 

0*02 

63,216,742 

62,736,472 

480,270 

0*77 

40.225,947 

40,148,396 

77,562 

0-19 

24,810,303 

22,711,237 

2,099,071 

9-24 

0,280,425 

9,280,118 

307 

0003 


thousands, in others by several 
hundreds, and over West Bengal 
as a whole by 68. There will be 
many occasions to return to this 
particular problem again and a gain 
in this book, but it is necessary 
at the outset to appreciate West 
Bengal’s share of this burden in 
comparison with other states. 
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SECTION 2 

GENERAL DISTRIBUTION AND DENSITY 


Cknteral Dtstribution 


Size of districts In West Bengal and 
other states 

17. Statement 1.8 shows the most 
and the least populous districts 
and the average population of a 


district, and Statement 1.9 shows 
the largest and the smallest dis* 
tricts and the average area of a 
district, in each of the main states 
in the Union. 


STATEMENT 1.8 

Most populous, least populous districts and average population of districts in each of 

the nuiin states of India, 1951 


State 

Most Populous 

^ K. 

Distriot 

Ijeast Populou.s District 

Average 
Popula- 
tion of 
district 

Name 

Population 

Namo 

Population ^ 

West Bengal 

. 24-PArgana.s . 

4,609,309 

Darjeeling 

445,260 

1,664,021 

Bihar 

. Darbhanga 

3,769,534 

Dhanbad 

731,700 

2,234,776 

Madras 

. Salem 

3,371,769 

Nilgiris 

311,729 

2.192,923 

Travanoore-Coohin 

. Quilon 

3,026.822 

Kottayam 

1,783,771 

2,320,106 

Bombay 

. Greater- Bombay 

2,839,270 

Dangs . 

47,282 

1,284,148 

OriARa 

, Cuttack 

2,529,244 

Phulbani 

456,896 

1,126,611 

Uttar Pradesh 

. Basti 

2,387,603 

Naini Tal 

335,414 

1,239,624 

Madhya Pradesh 

. Bilaspiir 

1,679.637 

Betiil 

451,655 

966,797 

AHHam 

. Kamriip 

1,490,392 

Tirnp 

5.213 

631,983 

Punjab 

. Amritsar 

1,367,040 

Simla . 

46,150 

972,400 

Mysore 

. Bangalore 

2,127,061 

C'hickmaglur , 

417.538 

1,008,330 


STATEMENT 1.9 


The largest, smallest districts and average size of districts in each of the main states 

of India, 1951 


State 

Largost District 
(Sq. miles) 

A 

Smallest District 
(Sq. miles) 

A- . 


Average 
area of 
district in 
square 
miles 

Madhya Pradesh 

* 

. Bastar 

15,091 

< 

Wai-dha. 


2,429 

5.921 

Ihinjab 

. Kangra 

9,945 

Simla . 


8 

2,876 

Orissa 

. Koraput 

9,875 

Balasoro 


2,462 

4,626 

Assam . . . 

. Lushai Hills . 

8,149 

Nowgong 


1.862 

5,001 

Madras 

. Nollofc 

7,942 

Madras . 


30 

4,015 

Bihar 

• Ranchi 

7,159 

Patna 


2,164 

3,907 

Bombay 

. Bijapur - 

6.601 

Bombay 


211 

3,080 

Uttar Pradesh 

. Garhwal 

5,629 

Rampur 


900 

2,224 

West Bengal 

. 24-Piu*ganas . • 

5,293 

Calcutta 


32 

2.062 

Mysore 

. Chitaldr^g 

4,190 

Mandva . 


1,917 

3,277 

Travanoore-Coehin 

. Kottayam 

2,964 

Trivandrum . 


1,492 

2,286 


18. West Bengal heads the list for the 
most populous district in any state, and 
also for the most thickly populated 
(Calcutta with a density of about 79,000 
per square mile), but is far behind many 
States in respect of the least populous 
district. Among eleven states it holds 
the ninth place for the largeness of size 
of district and comes last but one in 
average size of district. These state- 
ments, therefore, provide some idea of 


the extent of crowding in this state as 
compared with the other principal ones. 
Another point to note is that whereas 
in West Bengal the district of 24- 
Parganas combines the largest popula- 
tion with the largest area, in no other 
state does the same district combine 
both features and yet this district of 24- 
Parganas would be regarded as a moder- 
ately-sized district in seven other 
states. 


S CENSVS 
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SIZE AND POPULATION OF DISTRICTS 


Size of districts in West Bengal population in 1951 and compares them 

19. Statement I.IO arranges the dis- with their populations in 1941 and 

tricts of the state in order of their backwards to 1901. 

STATEMENT 1.10 


Popnlation of districts in West Bengal, 1901-51 






Population 

Population 

Population 

l^opulation 

Population 

Population 

District 




m 1051 

in 1941 

in 1031 

in 1921 

in 1011 

in 1901 

24-ParganaB 




4.C(><J,30« 

3,669,490 

2.888,694 

2,636,710 

2,478,335 

2,165,981 

Midnajiiir . 




3.351).()22 

3,190.647 

2.790.093 

2,666,660 

2,821,201 

2,789,114 

Calcutta . 




2,548,677 

2,108.891 

1,140,862 

1,031,697 

998,012 

920,933 

Burdwaii . 




2,Jin,(M57 

1.800.732 

1.575.699 

1,434.771 

1,533,874 

1,528,290 

Miirshitlabad 




l,715,7r)l» 

1,640.530 

1.370,677 

1,224,181 

1,343.073 

1,322,486 

Howrah 




1,611,373 

1,400,304 

1.098.867 

907,403 

943,502 

830,614 

Hooghly . 




1,554,320 

1,377.729 

1.114,255 

1.0K0.142 

1,090,097 

1,049,041 

Baiikura . 




1,319.250 

1,289.640 

1,111,721 

1,019.941 

1.138.670 

1,116,411 

Xadia 




1,144,924 

840.303 

721,907 

711,706 

775,986 

773,202 

Birbhum . 




l,0tl6,889 

1.048,317 

947.554 

851,725 

940,162 

906,891 

Madia 




037,580 

844,315 

720,440 

686.174 

698.547 

603,049 

Jalpaiguri 




914,538 

845.702 

739.160 

694,0.56 

661,282 

344,906 

West Dinajpur . 




720,573 

583,481 

523.077 

490,434 

509.557 

456,501 

Coooli Bobar 




071.158 

640.842 

500,886 

502,489 

592,952 

366,974 

Darjeeling . 




445,260 

376,369 

310,635 

282,748 

265,550 

249,117 


20. While the above statement gives areas are growing if the districts are 

a general idea of at what rate arranged in the order of their areas and 


the population of each district is 
increasing, and how 24-Parganas 
and Calcutta, particularly, have 
more than doubled their population 
in the course of the last fifty 
years, it will give us a readier means of 
appreciating how rapidly particular 


the growth at each decade is denoted as 
a percentage of the population ten years 
before. Statement I.ll, therefore, 
arranges the districts in the order of 
their areas and shows the percentage of 
growth in each decade between 1901 and 
1951. 


STATEMENT 1.11 

Size of districts and percentage of growth of population in each decade between 

1901 and 1951 

Area in > 
square 

railes as Percentage of growtli ; Increase +, Decrease — 

given 


by Sur- 
veyor 

State and District General, 

India 


West Bengal 


, 



30,775 

+ 66-7 

24-Parganas 





3,293 


Mtdnapur 





5,258 

4- 20*4 

Burdwan 





2,716 

+ 43-4 

Bankura 





2,658 

+ 18-2 

Jalpaiguri 





2,378 

-f 67-8 

Murahidabad 





2,095 

-t- 29*7 

Birbbuni 





1,734 

4- 17-6 

Nadia 





1,327 

+ 48-1 

Malda 





1,408 

4- 55-3 

West Dinajpur 





1,385 

+ 57-8 

Gooch Bf^har 





1,334 

4- 18-4 

Hooghly 





1,209 

4- 48-2 

Darjeeling . 





1,160 

-f 78-7 

Howrah 





568 

4- 89'6 

Calcutta 





32 

+ 176-7 


1941-31 

1931-41 

1931-31 

1911-21 

1901-11 

+18*6 

+23-6 

+ 7-7 

— 2-8 

+ 01 

+25-6 

+27-0 

+ 9-6 

+ 6-4 

+ 16-0 

+ 3-3 

+ 140 

+ 5-0 

— 6-6 

+ 1-2 

+ 15-9 

+20*0 

+ 9-8 

— 0-6 

+ 0-4 

+ 2-3 

+ 16-0 

+ 9-0 

—10-4 

+ 2-0 

+ 8-1 

+ 14-4 

+ 6-6 

+ 6-0 

+21-4 

+ 4-6 

+ 19-7 

+ 12-0 

— 0-0 

+ 1-7 

+ 1-8 

+ 1O-0 

+ 11-3 

— 9*4 

+ 3-7 

+36-3 

4-16-4 

+ 1-4 

— 8*3 

+ 0*4 

+ 110 

+ 17-2 

+ 5-0 

— 1-8 

+15-7 

+23-6 

+ 11-4 

+ 6-8 

— 3-8 

+11-6 

-f 4-7 

+ 8-5 

— 0-3 

— 0-1 

-f- 4*0 

+ 12-8 

+23-6 

+ 3-2 

— 0*9 

+ 8*9 

+ 18-3 

+ 17-7 

+ 18-0 

+ 6-5 

+ 0*6 

+ 8-1 

+36-6 

+ 10-2 

+ 6-7 

+10*9 

+20-9 

+84-9 

+ 10-6 

+ 3-4 

+ 8*4 
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Growth op population in districts . 


21. It will be seen that the population 
of only 24-Parganas and Calcutta have 
more than doubled in the course of the 
last fifty years ; the populations of 
Jalpaiguri, Malda, West Dinajpur, 
Darjeeling and Howrah have grown 
more than half as much again during 
half a century; the populations of 
Burdwan, Murshidabad, Nadia, and 
Hooghly have increased between a 
quarter and a half of their population 
of 1901 during the same period, while 
in Midnapur, Bainkura, Birbhum and 
Cooch Behar the population has grown 
by less than a quarter of what it was 
m 1901. 

22. The population has therefore not. 
grown according to space available but 
according to where it can find the 
means of sustenance. It has largely 
neglected the districts of Midnapur, 
Bankura, Murshidabad, Birbhum and 
Cooch Behar which are some of the 
biggest in area and is concentrated in 
comparatively small districts like 
Malda, West Dinajpur, Darjeeling, 
Howrah, Nadia, Hooghly and Calcutta. 
Even when it has increased beyond the 
average in big districts like 24-Parganas, 
Burdwan and Jalpaiguri, — the last two 
of which although considered big in 
West Bengal are less than average size 
in all other states except Travancore- 
Cochin and Uttar Pradesh, — it has not 
done so uniformly over their entire 
area, but in selected small localities, 
which are roughly about 80 square 
miles in 24-Parganas, 400 square miles 
in Burdwan, and 1,200 square miles in 
Jalpaiguri- If these areas, and the 
populations in them, were excluded it 
would be found that the increase has 
been inconsiderable, and hardly any- 
where very much more than one per 
cent, per annum on the 1901 population. 

It is only in Malda and West Dinajpur 
that open spaces and the prospect or 
actual availability of agricultural land 
seem to have invited immigrants and 
growth at the rate of more than one 
per cent, per annum over half a cen- 
tury ; but in Midnapur, Bankura, 


Murshidabad, Birbhum and Cooch 
Behar either all available agricultural 
land has already been employed to 
capacity, or is not inviting enough to 
natural growth or immigrants. Even 
in districts where population has 
grown more than one per cent, per 
annum, the growth has been due more 
to immigration than natural growth. 
It therefore follows that over the half- 
century natural growth everywhere has 
been less than one per cent, per annum, 
immigration being a complementary 
and rather important factor which has 
been responsible for putting it above 
the one per cent, per annxun mark. 
This is true in the case of 24-Parganas, 
Calcutta, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, 
Howrah, Burdwan, Nadia and Hooghly, 
all of which, except Nadia, possess 
areas of industry or plantations into 
which immigrants have steadily 
poured, neglecting the agricultural 
parts. Nadia alone among this group 
has earned a fortuitous and purely 
transient distinction in 1951, owing to 
its having had the largest concentration 
of Displaced persons from East Bengal. 
If the Displaced population were 
excluded. Nadia, as will be shown later, 
will be found to have suffered from a 
declining population. 

23. The general distribution of popu- 
lation has thus been far from uniform. 
But it has had one striking and uniform 
trend ; wherever a new prospect of 
livelihood and sustenace has appeared 
that area has rapidly filled up, no matter 
whether the sustenace has been from 
industry or agriculture. On the other 
hand, wherever no new industry has 
grown up or agriculture has attained a 
static stage, and marginal land does not 
invite cultivation owing to the outlay 
for opening it up and making it cultur- 
able being much in excess of the value 
of the crop expected, population has 
tended to stagnate, neither growing 
enough naturally nor attracting immi- 
grants. There will be occasion to 
elaborate this conclusion in the account 
of density and growth, but before that 



ACCURACY OF 1041 AND 1931 CENSUS COUNTS 


is done, it is necessary to assess how 
far accuracy of the census count has 
improved over the counts of previous 
decades. 

24. As will be discussed presently the 
1941 census was unsatisfactory in many 
ways and although Authority did its 
best to weed out chances of incorrect or 
inflated enumeration its efforts cannot 
be said to have entirely succeeded. It 
will seem fairly obvious that the two 
major communities, Muslim and Hindu, 
especially in urban and suburban areas, 
vied with each other in inflating their 
strength, and as will be seen from an 
analysis of age, they seemed to have 
proceeded with considerable ingenuity 
on account of which it was difficult to 
put one’s finger on any particular spot, 
or section of the household, or an age 
group, as harbouring the plague. Detec- 
tion therefore was rendered difficult for 
both the officer on the spot engaged 
in checking during the actual count as 
well as the tabulation offices. Clearly, a 
tabulation office could not throw away 
enumeration slips merely on suspicion 
unless it was established that one and 
the same person had been entered 
several times over. The ten-day 
count in 1941 facilitated bogus entries 
all the better, because the absence of 
any suspected case during an inspecting 
officer’s checking round could be ex- 
plained away by the suspect’s temporary 
absence on a two-day visit to a relation 
several miles away. The writer recalls 
how as an Assistant Magistrate in 1941 
he was assigned areas in Kushtia sub- 
division, then in Nadia district, and how 
he never could really pin down a 
specific case of multiple enumeration 
or bogus entry although he had had 
plenty of reason to suspect foul play in 
both Hindu and Muslim houses. The 
census count of 1941 presents many 
points otherwise difficult to explain 
except by presuming multiple enumera- 
tion or bogus entries. In any census of 
a total count, where every individual 
has to be accounted for in a schedule 
or a slip, an overall over-enumeration 


of the population is a very rare event, 
under-enumeration being the general 
rule. It is, therefore, difficplt to assiune 
that over-enumeration in 1941 was the 
result of chance; even chance seldom 
overrides the limits of probability. 

In 1931, the Census Superintendent 
discussed two sources of error in the 
total count : (a) the “civil disobedience” 
movement in his Introduction at page 
xiv of his Report, and (b) “communal 
feeling ” at page 384 in Chapter XI of 
the same Report. As for the first, he 
had the following observation to make : 

‘ For many years previously Govern- 
ment had been subjected to a campaign 
of misrepresentation the object of which 
was to bring Government under con- 
tempt and suspicion, and there is no 
doubt that the prestige of Government 
officers had suffered thereby. More- 
over the census operations took place 
at a time of “ civil disobedience ” and 
obstruction to the census was a plank 
in the Congress platform. Civil dis- 
obedience and the diminished prestige 
of Government, however, are not likely 
to have affected the results to any con- 
siderable extent.’ As for the second 
source of error, he observed as follows : 

‘ The census was taken at the end of a 
decade in which communal feeling had 
been more bitter between Hindus and 
Muslims than for many years previously 
and at a time when no member of 
either of these communities could fail 
to be alive to the importance in Bengal 
of the numerical strength of his co- 
religionists in view of the impending 
constitutional changes and the question 
of communal electorates. Numerous 
allegations were made on both .sides 
during the process of enumeration that 
enumerators of one community were 
suppressing details of persons of the 
other community and fictitiously in- 
creasing the numbers of their own. 
Most of these allegations were not sup- 
ported by specific details and were con- 
sequently incapable of investigation. 
But in such cases as fell under examina- 
tion by the local census officers no 
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ground was found in any case for the 
allegations made.’ The Superintendent 
does not proceed to assess the extent of 
error that may have resulted from the 
two sources: the Congress largely re- 
presenting the Hindu community having 
launched a civil disobedience movement 
and expressed its intention to have 
nothing to do with the census ; and self- 
interest, partially inhibited by the 
Congress directive, yet acting in view 
of the impending political and electoral 
reforms among Hindus, and working 
uninhibited among the non-Hindu 
sections of the populace. In spite of 
the failure to assess the possible extent 
of error in Bengal, the differential 
growth rates over several decades 
among the two major communities seem 
to insinuate the possibility of error in 
1931. The Census Superintendent of 
the Punjab in 1931 — the Punjab and 
Bengal always seemed to react in tbe 
same way to communal questions — drew 
the following conclusion on this ques- 
tion ; Having given the matter my 
careful consideration, I estimate that 
the effect of the artificial swelling of 
figures has resulted in a (net) error re- 
presenting not more than one per cent, 
of the total population ” (Report for the 
Punjab, 1931, page 80). An error of 
one per cent, of the population, -which, 
to judge by other observations immedi- 
ately preceding the conclusion, was 
perhaps an over-estimate, — is consider- 
able; but in Bengal or for that matter 
in any province in India, population 
trends are so uncertain and erratic, and 
up to 1921, seemed to have varied so 
much with famines or the availability 
of food supplies, that it is hazardous to 
project an observable trend, even if it 
were steady and uniform over several 
decades before, to the next decade or 
two to estimate possible error. At any 
rate, such projections, apparently fortui- 
tous if they agree and with nothing for 
it if they do not, do not firmly streng- 
then a stotement, but at best underline 
its plausibility. 


The Census Superintendent of 1921 
for Bengal mentioned the Non-Co- 
operation ” movement which threatened 
to boycott the census. In his Adminis- 
trative Report, the Superintendent for 
1921 has recorded the following re- 
marks: ‘The attitude of the general 
public towards the census was one of 
indifference except when the records of 
caste aroused excitement. There was 
in general no obstruction and little pro- 
vocation offered to enumerators except 
by a few Marwaris and others who held 
the opinions of Non-Cooperators in 

Calcutta Although followers of the 

Non-Cooperation movement did not, 
even before the pronouncement of 
Mr. Gandhi in favour of cooperation 
with the census, go to the extent of 
refusing to give information regarding 
themselves and their families and the 
movement therefore did not in any way 
vitiate the proceedings of enumerators, 
there is no doubt that it prompted 
many who had been selected as super- 
visors and enumerators to discontent at 
their appointment, specially in towns. 
In almost every district there were 
enumerators whose refusal or objection 
to serve is traceable to Non-Coopera- 
tion. Some said so openly, but the 
large majority took refuge in excuses. 
A burst of activity in the movement 
coming after the enumerators had been 
appointed caused some slight disloca- 
tion in the preparations especially in 
places where it had been intended to 
employ students, c.g., in Krislmagar 

and in Calcutta One District Census 

Oificer reports that amusement expres- 
sed the attitude of individuals towards 
the census in some parts, and they got 
it in attempting to avoid being counted 
or to be counted more than once, 
giving foolish answers to questions, etc. 
This was in Bankura.’ (Administra- 
tive Report, Vol. V, Part III, 1921, 
pages 28-29.) Mention of this move- 
ment affecting the census is to be found 
in the writings of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and it is likely that the move- 
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ment affected in a small way the 
census count. As a small but amusing 
instance of how sensitive the adminis- 
tration must have been to this move- 
ment may be mentioned the omission 
in 1921 of manufacture of tobacco 
altogether from the economic classifica- 
tion, not to speak of biri-making ; then 
even as now an important occupation, 
to avoid, — for this conclusion seems 
irresistible, — the admission that biri had 
in any way jeopardised the import of 
foreign tobacco and cigarettes. Then 
again, the Influenza epidemic of 1918-19 
was quite severe and may have contri- 
buted to under-enumeration. 

25. The most recent census regarding 
which the Superintendent of its opera- 
tions does not mention any political, 
communal or social factor as tending 
to warp its accuracy appears to have 
been that of 1911. This was taken in a 
particularly tranquil period undisturb- 
ed by any kind of turmoil or motive 
except insofar as indifference may have 
played its part. This is not to detract 
from the value of the censuses of 1921 
to 1941 but merely to state the circum- 
stances which might have led to error 
in those years. In 1911 no such extra- 
neous source of error is mentioned. 
Success that year therefore lay in the 
perfection of the census organisation, 
and, it was in this decade that the pres- 
tige of the administration was at 
its highest. There was also a large 
measure of public co-operation, the 
Government having recently acquired a 
certain amount of merit for its ability 
to recognise facts and to admit a mis- 
take by annulling the Partition of 
Bengal which it had, earlier in 
the decade, pursued with so strange 
a determination. The circumstances in 
which the census in 1951 was taken 
have already been related in the Preface 
and the Administrative Report on 
Enumeration in 1951 (Administrative 
Report, Census of West Bengal, 1951 : 
Enumeration, pp, 1 — 15), from which it 
will appear that times and the general 
mood could not have been more pro- 


pitious for the taking of a sober, cor- 
rect, and unbiassed census. The only 
disturbing factor was the decision to 
deny electoral rights to certain cate- 
gories of Displaced persons, but this 
cannot have affected the total count: 
it may at best have affected the dates 
of immigration into West Bengal of the 
Displaced community. In the next 
place, however small the remuneration, 
it was paid for the first time to every 
enumerator, who cared to accept it, 
and this must have substantially, 
improved the quality of the count. The 
contraction in the area of the state made 
for better supervision, and more govern- 
ment officials were available for every 
union in the state than ever before: 
that is to say. the ground staff of 
government employees was far more 
numerous in 1951 than formerly, so 
that at very short notice a government 
servant could be rushed to the breach 
and the gap repaired as soon as it gave 
cause for alarm. The only drawback in 
an otherwise pei'fectly satisfactory 
organisation was, as has already 
been discussed in the Administrative 
Report, the extended twentythree-day 
period of enumeration and the work of 
the writing up of the National Regis- 
ter of Citizens. The period was 
perhaps a trifle too long and the 
writing of the National Register of 
Citizens, although it did not affect the 
total count, may have affected the 
quality of the writing of the Register 
itself. The three-day revisionary 
round helped immensely in clinching 
doubtful cases of absence, but the 
twenty-day period of preliminary count 
perhaps contributed to some extent to 
whatever understatement of the popu- 
lation that occurred. In other respects, 
circumstances were as propitious as 
could be desired. The Census Commis- 
sioner of 1941 was in the habit of saying 
often that it takes two to make a census: 
the enumerator and the people. Where- 
as in 1941 both suffered from an un- 
savoury zest; in 1931 the people was by 
sections over-enthusiastic, indifferent or 
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even hostile; and in 1921 neither was 
enthused by a desire to make the 
census a success; in 1951 there was no 
dearth of interest of the right kind, 
and every spokesman of the people and 
the census agency wanted to make the 
count a fact finding mission, to forge 
a powerful weapon for the Planning 
Commission and the Government. 
There was never an instance of con- 
scious dereliction of duty. 

It will be useful to discuss the distri- 
bution of the population in census 
houses containing households and insti- 
tutions, and define villages and towns, 
before proceeding to discussions on 
density and growth. 

Definition of the Census House 

26. Up to 1881 the house for census 
purposes was the structural unit. As 
the Bengal Report of 1921 rightly 
pointed out (Report, page 93) there are 
two words in the vernacular with a 
widely different significance, which can 
be used as translations of the English 
“ house ”. One is bari which is more 
properly rendered into English as 
homestead, and the other is ghar which 
means hut (or room). The bari con- 
sists of a number of huts built on raised 
plinths round a courtyard {Uthan) 
itself well above the level of the fields, 
and the term includes not only the huts 
but the courtyard, out-houses, and the 
raised land outside which is commonly 
planted with fruit and other trees and 
shuts the actual habitation almost com- 
pletely from view. The bari ordinarily 
contains a hut on each of the four sides 
of the courtyard, two huts being living 
rooms, one a cookshed and dining room 
and one a baitakkhana or sitting room 
where visitors are received and the 
men sit and smoke. Cowsheds are 
sometimes built on the courtyard but 
are more often outside the circle of the 
other huts- The bari is a perfectly 
definite unit but is not suitable for 
census purposes, for it frequently 
happens that as a family multiplies the 
bari is enlarged so that it accommodates 


several families closely related to one 
another but each drawing against a 
separate domestic budget. Very com- 
monly the co-sharers of a holding each 
with a family have partitioned the 
cultivated land between them, but have 
kept the bcri their joint property. In 
other cases where brothers have been 
unable to live amicably in the family 
homestead, one or another has made 
himself a separate bari on a convenient 
piece of the family property which has 
fallen to his share. For census 
purposes statistics are required of the 
separate family units. In 1881 the re- 
cognition of this need led to a tortuous 
and unsatisfactory definition of a 
census house as follows: 

“ The accepted definition of a house 
in Bengal is as follows, viz., ‘ the 
several buildings or rooms which go to 
make up the homestead, whether in- 
habited by one or more families*, and 
this definition must be kept steadily in 
view, or great confusion must ensue. 
Thus the Englishman’s bungalow, with 
its servants’ houses in the same com- 
pound, will be numbered as one house, 
so will a sarai with its separate rooms 
for different families of travellers, and 
so will the single hut which holds the 
artisan’s family. One important excep- 
tion, however, must be made to this 
general rule, and that is in the case of 
large lodging-houses and similar build- 
ings in towns, where several families 
having no connexion with each other 
reside. In taking the Calcutta census 
of 1876 Mr. Beverley found that in each 
of so many as 6,262 houses more than 
three families were residing. To enter 
each of these buildings as one house 
would be obviously misleading, and the 
best way out of the difficulty in the 
case of buildings occupied by two or 
more totally unconnected families will 
be to number as a separate house each 
room, or set of rooms, inhabited by 
each family.” (Census of Bengal 1881, 
Vol. I, para. 94, page 35-) 

27. 'The Superintendent for 1891 was 
of the opinion that the definition of 1881 
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contained a term nearly as indefinite as 
house itself, viz., the word family 
(Census of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal and Their Feudatories : Report . 
paragraph 8, page 3)- He, therefore, 
finally struck on this definition which 
came to be accepted in all subsequent 
censuses: ‘A house consists of the 
buildings, one or many, inhabited by 
one family; that is, by a number of 
persons living and eating together in 
one mess with their resident depend- 
ants, such as mother, widowed sisters, 
younger brothers, etc., and their 
servants who reside in the house.’ In 
fact, notes the Superintendent, for the 
vague term family there was substi- 
tuted the true or commensal family 
with its resident dependants (Report 
1891, page 4). Thus in 1872 and 1881, 
a house was roughly defined as the 
dwelling place of one or more families 
having a separate independent entrance 
from the common way. But in 
Bengal, as this definition was open to 
several objections, from the point of 
view of the actual enumeration, it was 
abandoned in 1891 when a house was 
defined as the residence of a commensal 
family. The same definition was 
repeated in 1901 and onwards up to 
1941 (Census Reports of Bengal: 1901, 
page 26; 1911, page 48; 1921, page 93; 
1931, page 56; 1941 Administrative 

Report). In 1931 the definition wae 
made more explicit ; “ In other words, 
the unit is the commensal family, and 
not the homestead or enclosure (com- 
pare paragraph 127, page 48 of the 1911 
Report — A.M.). Houses, however, at a 
distance from each other and entirely 
separate, though belonging to the same 
commensal family, should be treated as 
separate. Ordinarily the unit will cor- 
respond to the unit commonly adopted 
for the chaukidari tax.” (Report for 
Bengal, 1931, page 57). This incor- 
porates the explanation recorded at 
pages 48 of the 1911 and 93 of the 1921 
Bengal Reports. The 1941 definition 
made no departure from that of 
1931. 


28- For 1951 the Registrar General 
decided upon the following definition of 
a census house: A census house is a 
social unit. A social unit is every 
dwelling With a separate main entrance. 
This was found difficult to apply in the 
acute conditions of overcrowding in 
West Bengal. It was therefore amend- 
ed as follows; "A census hduse is a 
dwelling or part of a dwelling with 
a separate main entrance where a 
social unit, that is, household, lives. 
A household means a nvimber of 
persons living and eating together in 
one mess with resident dependants in- 
cluding servants.” Like all half- 
hearted compromises this had to be 
abandoned for another, perhaps a little 
more satisfactory, but not wholly so. 
The census house was defined as tlie 
buildings or building or part of a build- 
ing, a suite of rooms or even a room in 
which one commensal family lived as a 
unit. The reference to the homestead 
or enclosure, or the Registrar General’s 
stipulation of a “ separate main 
entrance” was abandoned. The census 
house was to be numbered according ' 
to the following instruction ; “ Where a 
premise bearing a single number con- 
tains several units, each of which is a 
census house, he (the enumerator or 
house numberer) will use sub-numbers. 
Thus, supposing a building bears the 
number 20 and contains three census 
houses (meaning commensal family 
units — A.M.), he (the enumerator) will 
number those parts of the building 
which fall within the definition of a 
census house, e.g., V"> V’ V» 
each case putting the sub-number 
beneath the house number. Houses in 
cooly lines, tenements in railway 
colonies and city bustees such as 
those found in Howrah and Calcutta 
will receive separate numbers for each 
census house. In police lines, jails, 
hospitals, asylums, etc., and in hotels, 
sarais, and residential clubs, each room 
or suite allotted to a different traveller 
or guest will be treated as a separate 
census house and receive a separate 
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number. In boarding schools, separate 
hostels will be numbered as separate 
houses.” It will be noticed that 
already the census house was identitted 
with the .commensal family unit. It 
was now further reduced in space to 
the minimum of a room, whether or 
no other amenities went with it. But 
even this minimum of a room for a 
census house baffled the housenum- 
berer’s wits in transit camps for Dis- 
placed persons and in cities when he 
came up against cases where one room 
with four walls was shared by more 
than one commensal family unit. As 
these Cases were by no means few, the 
definition of the census house had to 
rest on the rock bottom of one room, 
even if it contained two or more 
families. So in 1951, on account of the 
extreme congestion in urban areas, the 
census house practically lost all uni- 
formity of definition in West Bengal 
and a better and more reliable figure 
for comparison with previous censuses 
was provided by the number of house- 
holds in a town, a village, a police- 
station or a district. Occupied (census) 
houses in the tables and what follows 
here refer to anything from a room to 
a bari. as described in 1921, so far as 
the structural layout is concerned but 
they invariably mean, except where the 
number of commensal units exceeds the 
number of occupied census houses, a 
unit covering on the one hand a com- 
mensal family and on the other, in the 
case of institutions, the separate exist- 
ence of an individual. The census 
house has, thus, had a flexible applica- 
tion, especially in Calcutta but outside 
of this city and the industrial cities and 
towns of 24-Parganas, Howrah and 
Hooghly, the definition of a house 
hold living in a dwelling with a 
separate main entrance generally 
held good. 

29. To sum up, the return of houses in 
Europe is of great importance as it 
throws light on the question of over- 
crowding. But in West Bengal, except 
in a few large cities, the statistics have 


no bearing on this subject. The unit is 
social, not structural, and while in many 
cases a census house may comprise 
several distinct buildings, in others one 
building may be divided into several 
‘ houses ’. 

30. At the same time the figures have a 
certain value of their own and are quite 
useful for comparison with previous 
censuses to assess (i) the size of the com- 
mensal family through several decades, 
and (ii) the state of the joint family in 
the state. As the definition of the 
census house, boiling down to the com- 
mensal family with a separate kitchen 
or cooking arrangement, has been 
uniform since 1891, both can be studied 
over the sixty-year period. 

31. As to the extent of overcrowding 
to which the definition adopted for the 
state docs not furnish much clue we 
have had two enquiries in recent years 
in Calcutta and Howrah. One was 
made in 1946 by the Central Govern- 
ment in Bengal and the other by the 
State Government in Calcutta and 
Howrah in 1948-49. Even these are now 
out-of-date under-statements, having 
been conducted before new heights of 
overcrowding were reached in 1950 
after the great waves of immigration 
from East Bengal. Overcrowding in 
Calcutta and surrounding cities will be 
discussed in the Report for Calcutta but 
suffice here to say that the number of 
living rooms (as distinct from houses 
or flats) in the city of Calcutta were 
counted in the last census and was 
found to be 710,579, while the popula- 
tion was 2,548,677 giving 3 6 persons to 
one living room. 

32. In the Inquiry conducted by the 
Central Government in 1946 it was 
revealed that even in one-roomed houses 
in Calcutta 50 per cent, of the families 
were of a size between 4 and 5 persons 
and another 50 per cent, of a size 
between 6 and 7 persons. In two-room- 
ed, three-roomed, four-roomed and 
bigger houses, the percentage of families 
of six or more persons were respectively 
58-7, 63'6, 88-2, and 70 0. A better insight 
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into the degree of overcrowding is given number of persons per room in State- 
by the distribution of families by ment 1.12 below: 


STATEMENT 1.12 


Distribution of families by number of persons per room 


Number of persona per room ..... 

Number of families ...... 

Percentage of families 

It shows that a little less than 50 per 
cent, of the families live two or three 
persons to a room. This distribution 
however disregards the different re- 
quirements of young and old and those 
of differently related persons. This may 
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pressing the number of persons in the 
family in terms of equivalent adult 
males. Although an unsatisfactory 
mode of conversion, it provides a better 
index of overcrowding in Statement 1.13. 


STATEMENT 1.13 


Distribution of families by number 

Number of equivalent adult malea per room 

Number of fainiles 

Percentage of familos ...... 

33. The average floor space per person 
in rented houses was found to vary be- 
tween 43 and 55 sq. feet for the income 
groups (i) Below Rs. 100 and (ii) Rs. 300 
per month, and rose to 69 sq. ft, per 
person for income groups above Rs. 300. 

34. The State Government's inquiry 
conducted in 1948-49 and published in 
1949 in a Report on a Sample Enquiry 
into the Living Conditions in the 
Biistees of Calcutta and Howrah 1948-49 
indicates an intensification of over- 
crowding in the City and Howrah since 
1946. The following contains a sum- 
mary of certain aspects of the Report. 

The following extract from page 13 of 
the Report gives a horrifying summary 
of results of the Inquiry: 

About 11*3 per cent, of the total bustees 
of Calcutta and 12 per cent, of those of 
Howrah have been surveyed. Only 12 per 
cent, of the resident families in the bustees 
of Calcutta are lessees and the rest are 
tenants ; 24 G per cent, of the total lessees 
do not live in the bustee. At Howrah the 
respective percentages are 12*3 and 11-5. The 
majority of the tenements are one-roomed, 
the percentage for Calcutta being 93*3 and 
that for Howrah 97*6. Only 31-2 per cent, of 
the lessees at Calcutta bustees have regis- 
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tered documents in support of their claims, 
the figure for Howrah is slightly higher, be- 
ing 40. No case of eviction of le.ssees was 
found at Howrah but the lessees at Calcutta 
are not so fortunate, 3 per cent, have been 
already evicted and slightly more than 5 per 
cent, have been threatened with eviction 
notices, etc. Among the tenants of the 
bustees of Calcutta .12 per cent, are non- 
Bengalees while ICrG per cent, come from 
East Bengal. But at Howrah 80-2 per cent, 
of the tenants of the bustees are non- 
Bengalees and only 1-2 per cent, hail from 
East Bengal. On an average, a lessee of a 
Calcutta bustee enjoys 62-5 per cent, 

and a tenant enjoys 26*6 per cent, 

more floor space than those of a Howrah 
bustee. The average monthly income of a 
lessee of Calcutta is more than double that of 
a lessee of Howrah and the average income 
of a tenant of Calcutta is nearly one and half 
times as much as that of a tenant of Howrah; 
75 per cent, of the huts of the bustees of 
Calcutta have pucca floor whereas the figure 
for Howrah is only 36*6 per cent. As has 
already been commented upon, pucca walled 
huts have been found in the bustees, the per- 
centages for Calcutta and Howrah being 28 
and 9, respectively. Thatched roof was found 
in only 3 per cent, cases both at Calcutta and 
at Howrah. As regards ventilation it appears 
that the bustees of Howrah are better off than 
those of Calcutta as is apparent from the per- 
centage of badly ventilated huts, which is 
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24 for Calcutta and 6 for Howrah. Arrange^ 
meat for water supply is bad in both the 
cases; 61*7 per cent, of the huts of Calcutta 
bustees and 83*6 per cent, of those of Howrah 
have no arrangement for supply of water; 
15 per cent, of the huts have kitchens both at 
Calcutta and at Howrah« but the percentage 
for huts having no arrangements for cooking 
is 4 at Calcutta while the corresponding per- 
centage for Howrah is 10. Drainage is equally 
unsatisfactory at the two places, the percent- 
age of bad drainage for Calcutta bustees is 
42 while that for Howrah is 34; 17*3 per cent, 
of the huts of the bustees of Calcutta and 
15*5 per cent, of those of Howrah have no 
latrines. 

The following from page 14 of the 
Report gives the distribution of the 
number of rooms occupied by lessees 
and tenants at Calcutta and Howrah: 

It will be seen from the table that at 
Calcutta, a tenant family occupies on an 
average MO rooms only, 92*3 per cent, of 
them occupying only a single room, whereas 
a lessee family lives in 2*73 rooms on an 
average, nearly 75 per cent, of them occupy- 
ing more than two rooms. A.s a hut contains 
on an average 7*16 rooms, it is evident that 
the hut owner lets out the balance of 5*43 
rooms which are occupied by 5 tenant 
families. A bustee at Calcutta has, on an 
average, 6*38 huts having 52*12 rooms where 
:i.5*,3 tenant families and 4-8 lessee families 
live. At Howmh a tenant family occupies 
103 rooms on an average, 97*6 per cent, of 
them Jiving in a single room. A lessee family 
on the other hand lives in 2*43 rooms on an 
average, 70-5 per cent, of them occupying more 
than 2 rooms. As a hut contains 8 73 rooms 
on an average, the hut owner lets out the 
balance of 6-30 rooms which are rented out 
to 6 tenant families. 

A bustee at Howrah has 5*58 huts having 
48 -75 rooms on an average where :i5-4 tenant 
families and 5*1 lessee families live. 

The state of water supply in the 
bustees is analysed at pp. 18-19 of the 
Report as: 

The deplorable condition of the water- 
supply in the bustees will be at once evident. 
Out of 3,179 huts in the bustees of Calcutta, 
only 1,216 huts have some arrangement of 
water-supply, possessing 1,246 taps, 106 wells 
and 15 tube- we Us among them. There are 
some very bad cases; 157 huts out of 159 in 
ward no. 10, 123 out of 1.35 in ward no. 21 
and 264 out of 342 in ward no. 25 have no 
arrangement whatsoever for the supply of 
water. The more fortunately situated huts 
are in ward nos. 5, 8, 9, 11 and 23, where 42 
out of 58 huts, 35 out of 46, 42 out of 59, 24 
out of 26, and 13 out of 20 huts have some 
arrangement for the supply of water. It will 


be found that all of these bustees are smaU 
in comparison with most of the remaining 
ones. 

The condition at Howrah can be realised 
from the fact that in only 11 out of the 67 
huts, is there some arrangement for water- 
supply. 

On an average 61-7 per cent, of the 
huts in the bustees of Calcutta have no 
arrangement for any water-supply ; 54 6 
per cent, of the bustee dwellers live in 
such huts. Dwellers who are more 
fortunate in having water-supply are 
served at the rate of 25*6 persons per 
tap. The difference among the wards is 
very pronounced ; the proportion of huts 
having no water-supply varying from 7*7 
per cent, in ward no. 11 to 98*7 per cent, 
in ward no. 18. 

Thus, it is found that out of about 8-20 
lakhs of people living in the bustees of 
Calcutta, as many as 4 48 lakhs have to 
depend on street hydrants or ponds for 
their water-supply. At Howrah the cor- 
responding figures are 157 thousands 
and 10 5 thousands, respectively. 

Analysis of the percentage distribu- 
tion of huts by nature of place of cook- 
ing is made as follows: 

Separate kitchen is provided in only 15*5 
per cent, of the huts in the bustees of Calcutta. 
In 70 0 per cent, of the huts cooking is done 
in some sort of verandah and in 10*4 per 
cent, of the huts it is done in the bed room. 
In^ 41 per cent, of the huts no cook- 
ing is done. The percentage of huts 
having a separate kitchen exceeds 30 in ward 
31 only, 25 in wards 23*, 29 and 32 and is less 
than 5 in wards 8, 13* and 14. No separate 
kitchens were found in the sampled bustees 
in ward nos. 7*. 10* and 15*. Cooking is 
done in the verandah in more than 70 per 
cent, of the huts in wards 1, 3, 5, 14, 18, 20, 
22, 25. 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30. In 25 per cent, 
of the huts in ward 23* there is no arrange- 
ment for cooking. In ward 15, the percentage 
is 22*7 and in ward 9, the percentage is 20*7. 

In the bustees of Howrah cooking is done 
in a separate kitchen in 14*9 per cent, of the 
huts, in verandah in 47 0 per cent, huts, in 
the bed room in 27*6 per cent, of the huts. 
In the remaining 10-5 per cent, huts there 
IS no arrangement for any place for cooking. 
Thus, it will be found that whereas in 85 5 
per cent, of the huts in the bustee of Calcutta, 
cooking is done either in a kitchen or in the 

* The percentage is subject to a large 
sampling error due to the small size of the 
sample. 
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veraiidah, the corresponding figure for 
Howrah is 61*9 only. The percentage of 
huts in Howrah where cooking is done in the 
bedroom is three times that at Calcutta and 
the percentage of huts at Howrah having no 
arrangement for cooking is two and a half 
times as much as that at Calcutta. 

Analysis of huts with or without 
latrines is made as follows: 

In the bustees of Calcutta 14*7 per jent. 
of the huts arc without any latrines and 
10- 1 per rent, of the bustee dwellers live n\ 
these huts. Three types of latrines were 
found, riz.. the “ service type, the “ septic 
tank ” type and “ flushed ” latrines connect- 
ed with the Corporation’s sewer system. The 
respective percentages are 63-5, 3*7 and 32*8, 
respectively. The service type is more 
common in wards 18, 19, 21, 24, 25, 28, 29, 
30, 31 and 32, the septic tank type in ward 
no. 9 and the flushed type in the remaining 
wards. The per<'enhigc of huts not having 
any latrine varies from 50-7 per cent, in ward 
no. 6 to nil in wards 7"' and 14 and the per- 
centage of people living in these huts ranges 
Irum 4l)-8 in ward no. 6 to ml in wards 7* 
and 14. On an average a latrine is used })y 
23-0 persons, the number ranging from 11- 1 
in ward no. 31 to 45-2 in w»ard no. 5. 

At Howrah, 13*4 per cent, of the huts have 
no latrines whore only 5-7 per cent, of the 
bustee dwellers live. Only the “ service 
type of latrine was found in the sample, 
each of which was used by 2M persons on an 
average. 

35. By the time the census was taken 
in March 1951, overcrowding had in- 
creased still further and the following 
is taken from an article by the writer 
on the population of Calcutta in^ 
CALCUTTA, a volume published on the 
occasion of the 39 th Session of the 
Indian Science Congress in January, 
1952. 

But these averages or even what is said 
below can at best give only an approximate 
idea of the real condition of the people. An 
area covered by buildings of ‘the character 
of Queen Anne’s mansions in London or 
nearer home, in the Camac Street area, and 
having the same density per acre as an area 
covered by the class of structures found in a 
Calcutta bustee, would obviously be inhabit- 
ed by a population which lived in conditions 
essentially diflerent from those prevailing in 
the latter area. Wc can, therefore, arrive at 
a much more correct idea of the actual condi- 
tion of the people by considering the ques- 
tion of house accommodation. The city’s 

♦ The percentage is subject to a large 
sampling error duo to the small size of the 
sample. 


housing and other amenities, meagre and un- 
satisfactory since her origin, have been put 
to a sudden and severe strain since 1947, On 
March 1 there were 806,926 census units con- 
sisting of one room or more each and 710,679 
living rooms; the average number of living 
rooms per census unit came to 1*17. They 
accommodated 2,548,677 persons or 4*2 per- 
sons per census unit. Of these 685,146 
persons did not lead family live.s and 
1,863,532 lived on a normal family pattern 
in 350,916 families. The average works out 
at 3 '6 persons per living room (an average 
which masks acute cases of congestion where 
more than two families of dilferent castes 
were frequently found to occupy the same 
room), and 5*3 persons per family, also a high 
figure which indicates that most families are 
now obliged to ‘keep* distant relations or 
unrelated persons. The full impact of the 
.sudden influx of a large Displaced popula- 
tion (433,228) cannot be analysed in this short 
space, but it will be sulllcient to reflect that 
in the 3,615 bustees of Calcutta, having 21,556 
huts and 155,624 living rooms, containing 
617,374 souls (almost a quarter of Calcutta’s 
population) no less than 112,515 are Dis- 
placed refugees (18-2 per cent, of the bustee 
population and 26 per cent, of the Displaced 
population of Calcutta). 

The average number of persons- per 
living room in a bustee works out at 
almost 4. The Sample Bustee Inquiry 
report does not give the average size of 
a living room. It, however, gives the 
average size of a tenant family in a 
bustee in 1948-49 as 348 and the per 
capita average floor space for it as 24 82 
sq. feet. The average per capita floor 
space, which varies from well ventilated 
cement floors to unvenlilated wet mud 
floors with practically no plinth at all, 
must have diminished still further in 
1951. 

Persons per census house and houses 

per square mile 

36. There can be no comparison of 
figures for those of 1891 and after with 
the figures for 1881, when the unit of a 
^ census house was a different one but it 
is worth while to reproduce 1881 if only 
to indicate to what extent a bari or 
homestead is likely to contain more 
people even now in rural areas than a 
census house. The following Statement 
1.14 shows the average number of per- 
sons per inhabited ‘ census house ’ during 
1881-1951. 
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STATEMENT 114 

Average number of persona per inhabited ‘ census house ’ 1881-1951 
1961 


District 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1941 

1931 

1921 

J911 

1901 

1801 

1881 

Burdwan 

• 


4-49 

496 

4-9 

4*1 

4*0 

4*3 

4*2 

4*3 

4*8 

Birbbum 


4*45 

4.44 

4*65 

4*7 

4-5 

4*2 

4*6 

4*3 

4*2 

4*4 

Bankura 


4-54 

4-59 

393 

5*0 

4-7 

4*5 

4*9 

4*8 

50 

6*2 

Midiia^iur 

# 

4-67 

4-66 

404 

6*1 

4*7 

4*6 

4-8 

4*8 

4*9 

6*0 

Hooghly 

• 

4*38 

4-38 

4-37 

4*6 

4*2 

4*0 

4*1 

4*0 

3*8 

4*2 

Howrah 


4-49 

4-62 

4-25 

6*2 

4*6 

4*6 

43 

4*5 

4*9 

5*6 

24-PargaiiA8 


4-88 

507 

4-43 

4-7 

4*9 

4-9 

5*4 

54 

5*7 

5-4 

Calcutta 


4-21 


4-21 

5*6 

5*7 

5*3 

20*2 

6*8 

10*1 

17*7 

Nadia 


4-90 

4-73 

6-81 

5*2 

4*5 

4*4 

4*7 

4*8 

5*0 

5*6 

Mui'Hhida)>ad 


4-87 

4-84 

5-36 

50 

4*8 

4*5 

4*9 

4*7 

4*4 

4*8 

Malda 


512 

611 

5*55 

5*8 

5*3 

5*3 

6*7 

5*4 

5*5 

5*6 

Dinajpur 

• 

4-80 

4-77 

5*41 

5*3 

5*3 

5'5 

5*6 

6*4 

5*6 

5-6 

Jalpaigui'i 

• 

4-68 

4*51 

5-79 

4-5 

4*7 

4*9 

63 

5-0 

5*4 

6*1 

DarjooUng , 

m 

4-77 

4-72 

4*95 

4*6 

4 *r> 

4*3 

4*1 

4*1 

4*9 

5*3 

C^joch Behar 

• 

401 

4-58 

511 

5*1 

5*1 

5*2 

5*2 

5*1 

49 

5-2 

Sikkim 

• 

6*64 

6-69 

3-06 

6-2 

4-1 

6-5 

6-3 

5-3 

.. 



Note — Figures for 24-Parganas, Nadia, Malda, Dinajpur, and Jalnaiffiiri before insi ar. 
based on figures for them before the Partition 


37. A comparison between 1881 and 
1891 shows the extent to which a home- 
stead or a complete house contained more 
persons than a census house. For West 
Bengal and Burdwan Division the differ- 
ence was between 5-3 in 1881 and 4 5 in 
1891 or -8 persons less per census house 
as soon as the average homestead was 
reduced to a census unit. The figures 
for 1881 and 1911 for Calcutta are in- 
teresting insofar as they reveal the num- 
ber of persons inhabiting a municipal 
premise entered on the tax-rolls of the 
Corporation (Compare “The figures for 
Cities give very divergent results, owing 
to the fact that in Calcutta and the 
suburban municipalities of Cossipur- 
Chitpur, Manicktola and Garden Reach 
the unit was the municipal premise. In 
Howrah City where the Bengal defini- 
tion of house was adopted, the average 
number of persons enumerated in each 


house is only 2-9, this low figure is due 
to the number of hustees with a cooly 
population where each hut or room was 
treated as a house ”. Report for 1911, 
page 48). The statement reflects even 
the effects of the Influenza epidemic of 
1918-19 on the average composition of a 
census house in 1921. Almost every dis- 
trict except Howrah, Darjeeling and 
Cooch Behar registered a noticeable fall 
from 1911 in the strength of a census 
house in 1921. The average for 
Burdwan Division fell from 4-6 to 43 
and that for the Presidency Division 
from 55 to 50 in those ten years. The 
periods between 1891 and 1911 and 
between 1931 and 1941 show steadiness 
in the composition of the census unit; 
curiously enough, except in Burdwan 
Division generally, and in Nadia, 
Murshidabad and Malda, no other dis- 
trict betrays any marked sign in the 
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strength of the census unit to suggest 
bogus inflations in the 1941 count. But 
such evidence as is there, of course, 
insinuates a great deal. The drop from 
56 in 1941 to 4-2 in 1951 in Calcutta 
would certainly have been something 
immediately to seize upon as evidence, 
had not the figure of 5 7 for 1931 caution- 
ed one to be canny before jumping to 
conclusions. The urban-rural distribu- 
tion of the strength of the census house 
for 1951 is instructive. In the districts 
of Burdwan, Midnapur, Nadia, Murshi- 
dabad, Malda, West Dinajpur, Jalpai- 
gun, Darjeeling and Cooch Behar where 
the average number of persons per occu- 
pied house in the urban areas exceeds 
that in the rural areas, it may be 
suggested that the urban household has 
drawn from the village not only the full 
family unit but also its near relations 
for education, business or subsistence. 
In districts Bankura, Howrah, 24-Par- 
ganas and Sikkim where the number of 
persons per household in the town is 
less than that in the village the full 
family unit presumably does not live in 
the town, but keeps up a traffic between 
it and the village. That is, in the former 
group of districts migration from the 
village to the town is more complete, 
while in the latter migration is tenta- 
tive and suggests circulation of popula- 
tion. Calcutta’s figure, being the least, 
confirms the observation that a large 
proportion of the city’s population does 
not lead a normal family pattern. 

38. If it were not for the joint family 
system, i.e., if every man living with his 
wife had a house of his own, the varying 
size of the house, which would then re- 
present the family in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term, would afford a 
good index to the progressiveness or de- 
cadence of the population. But that 
yardstick js denied to us. Even then not 
everything is denied; for instance, every 
district in the Burdwan Division shows 
a smaller household composition than 
any district barring Calcutta in the 
Presidency Division. It will be seen 
later that the rate of growth of the 


natural population of the Burdwan 
Division is slightly less than the rate of 
growth of the natural population of the 
Presidency Division which may explain 
the difference but it also holds good to- 
day what the Superintendent of 1911 
said for his decade that there is a ten- 
dency in the former Division of every 
married man to set up a separate estab- 
lishment as soon as he takes his wife to 
live with him. But as matters stand, 
small differences may be due as much 
to a decrease in the size of the unitary 
family as to the varying extent to which, 
in different districts or at different times, 
married sons remain in, or leave, the 
parental home. But the conclusion 
seems permissible that between 1891 and 
1951 there has been little or no tendency 
in the state as a whole for families to 
break up. Such changes in the average 
size of the family in a district as have 
taken place can generally be accounted 
for by variations in the birth-rate and in 
the number of children. The larger 
average size in so many districts in 1911 
was due to the fact that the population 
had increased faster in the previous 
decade. It will be noticed that gene- 
rally speaking there is a close correla- 
tion between the size of the family in 
each district and its rate of growth of 
the population, which points to the con- 
clusion that it is variations in the rate 
of natural fecundity and the number of 
children per family that are responsible 
for variations in its average size, rather 
than any definite tendency for families 
to break up. 

39. Some idea of the strength of the 
joint family system prevailing in differ- 
ent districts may be gathered by compar- 
ing the number of houses in a district 
with the number of married females over 
15 years of age, but here too the compari- 
son is obscured by the fact that in some 
parts the proportion of married females 
only slightly over 15 years of age is 
higher than in others. Nevertheless, 
Statement 1.15 shows for the period 1891- 
1951, the number of married women 
aged 15 and over per 100 census houses. 
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STATEMENT US 

Number of married women of aae 15 and over per 100 census bouses, 1891-1951 


State and 

Diatriota 



1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

West Bengal 


* 



94 

94 

90 

86 

94 

89 

90 

Burdwan • 





104 

95 

81 

79 

84 

80 

78 

Birbhum • 





100 

100 

96 

88 

93 

86 

S3 

Bankura 





94 

98 

93 

83 

96 

91 

94 

Midnapur 





102 

100 

92 

86 

93 

02 

91 

Hoogbly 





86 

86 

78 

72 

76 

71 

66 

Howrah 





86 

96 

87 

86 

79 

81 

86 

24*Pargaiias 





96 

89 

95 

92 

99 

100 

105 

Calontta 





61 

72 

80 

74 

271 

93 

140 

Nadia 





107 

92 

84 

80 

88 

87 

90 

Munhidabad 





107 

96 

93 

86 

91 

86 

80 

MaJda 





113 

118 

102 

101 

106 

99 

98 

We»t Dinajpur 





100 

107 

104 

106 

102 

103 

108 

Jalpaiguri 





89 

87 

92 

91 

99 

93 

90 

Darjeeling . 





94 

84 

85 

86 

81 

81 

97 

CVx)i?h Behar 





88 

99 

82 

8.3 

85 

80 

79 

Sikkim 





105 

89 

85 

123 

116 

125 

• • 

Note — I n 1891 

and 

1911 

the 

occupied 

census house in 

Calcutta 

was a 

municipal 

premise, 


which explains the large ratio for those years. 


40. At the last census in connexion aye group designed to keep this contin- 

with an inquiry conducted on a sample gency to a minimum. The following 

basis to find out the number of children Statement 1.16 for those districts in 

born and surviving to married women, which the inquiry was conducted esti- 

an attempt was made to estimate the mates the number of married females 

number of married women per census per census house, and differs from State- 

house. The sample was made to cover ment 1.15 inasmuch as (a) it takes into 

every thana of a district surveyed. account only those houses where at 

Married women of all ages were taken least one married female was found, 

into account and only those houses w^hereas in Statement 1.15 the number 

were counted which contained at least of married females of age 15 and over 

one married woman. The inquiry neces- has been shown as a percentage of the 
sarily included girls below 15 years of total number of census houses in a dis- 
age who were counted either in their trict; (b) it takes into account all 

parents’ or husbands’ homes. Statement married females in a census house irres- 

1.15, however, has been prepared for an peclive of their age. 


STATEMENT 1.16 

Number of married females of all ages per eeosus house in a Sample Survey in 

December. 1950 




Total 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. (if 

No. of 


No. of 

number 

families 

families 

familiea 

families 

fainilieH 

familioa 

Distnot 

census 

of 

with 1 

with 2 

with 3 

with 4 

with 5 

with over 


hoiisofl 

manierl 

married 

married 

married 

man'ied 

married 

5 man-ied 



females 

female 

females 

females 

females 

fe maleic 

females 

Birbhum . 

2,736 

3,936 

1,916 

653 

185 

.36 

21 

5 

Bankura . 

. 4,679 

6,729 

3,280 

932 

333 

97 

27 

10 

Howrah 

4,207 

5,938 

3,056 

739 

280 

105 

20 

7 

24-PaTganati 

9,746 

13.742 

7,031 

1,861 

629 

241 

67 

16 

Halda 

. 3.026 

4,418 

2,114 

504 

207 

71 

20 

10 

^est Dinajpur . 

. 2,714 

3,704 

1,995 

520 

149 

35 

10 

5 


m 



THE POPULATION IN INSTITUTIONS 


41. Care was taken to make the ran- 
domness of the samples satisfactory and 
the survey indicates that the joint family 
system, far from disintegrating as is 
loosely imagined, is still quite strong 
both in the north and the south- 
west and even in the surroundings of 
the metropolitan industrial area of 
24-Parganas. 

42. No attempt was made in past cen- 
suses to estimate the proportion in the 
total population of the normal type of 
family, or of the population leading nor- 
mal domestic lives. Statement 1.15, for 
instance, suggests that in every census 
there was a gap between the total 
number of households and those with 
a regular family pattern, and if we took 
into account the conclusions permissible 
from a study of Statement 1.16 as appli- 
cable to previous censuses as well — ^be- 
cause if anything the joint family 
belongs more to the past than to the 
future — this gap would seem to widen 
still further. The compilation of the 
National Register of Citizens in 1951 pro- 
vided an opportunity to make a total 
count of the number of households 
based on the family pattern, the popula- 
tion livin'^ on that pattern, and of the 


population who live in institutions, 
boarding houses, lodgings, etc., away 
from the rest of their family. A mere 
account of these categories, district by 
district, will have an abiding interest for 
sociologists and students of West 
Bengal’s population, as disclosing the 
extent of departure from the norm of 
society: the family. It should.be point- 
ed out that the percentage of the popu- 
lation counted in hospitals, asylums, 
jails, students' hostels and other institu- 
tions where people compulsorily live 
single lives is very small compared to 
the total population which lives away 
from the family. The houseless popula- 
tion is also negligible if by that phrase 
we mean persons with no kind of shelter 
at all, for even boats and tents were, 
for the purpose of the census, counted as 
houses. Statement I.17(o) printed 
below gives an account of the total 
and household populations, classified by 
total, rural and urban, and total, 
males and females, and Statement 
1.17(b) the number of occupied 
houses, number of households and 
number of institutional census 
houses, classified into total, rural, 
urban. 


STATEMENT 1.17(a) 


Total, household, institutional and houseless population classlfled by rural and 

urban males and females, 1951 


TOTAL rOrULATIOM 





Total 



Eural 



Urban 


W««t Beiifftl 


IVrsonB Malta Ftmaleh 

04.810.808 18,846.441 11,464,807 

PoraoHB 

18,667.046 

Males 

9,881,418 

Feinalea 

9.026.682 

Peraonb 

6.U3,2e8 

Mali'. rcin)Uo* 

3.n4.0M MSB33* 

Burdtoan Bivxeion 


11,202,630 

6,799,601 

1^302,909 

9,494,848 

4,867,393 

4,027,466 

1,607,682 

032,108 

076,614 

Biinlwan 


2,101,667 

1,160,761 

1.030,006 

1,867,726 

078,460 

880,276 

323,941 

182,311 

141,630 

Blrbhuni 


1,066,860 

540.361 

626,628 

097,806 

603,005 

404,801 

08,008 

37,260 

31,727 

Baukara 


1,319,250 

605,853 

653,406 

1,224,641 

617,242 

007,300 

04,018 

48,611 

40,007 

Midiiapur 


8,359,022 

1,718,450 

1,040,663 

3,106,142 

1,584,290 

1,621,862 

2G2,8t<0 

134,100 

118,711 

Hooglily . 


1,554,320 

823,023 

730,397 

1.200,800 

618,487 

690.003 

344,030 

206,436 

180,404 

Howrah • 


1,611,373 

800,204 

721,100 

1,080,058 

505,820 

523,224 

622,320 

824,876 

107,046 

Pre*iaen€i/ Divifcum . 


73,707,778 

7,646,880 

0,101,808 

9,102,197 

4,704,020 

4,398,177 

4,646,681 

2,781,800 

1,763,721 

‘J4>PArgaiias 


4.000.300 

2.400,660 

2,100,640 

8,243,340 

1,686.426 

1,667,014 

1,365,069 

814,234 

511,786 

Calcutta 

■ « 

2.648.677 

1.628.211 

026,466 


. . 

. . 

2,548,077 

1,628,211 

026,466 

Nadia . 

9 4 

1.144,024 

500,936 

668.088 

030,823 

482,082 

463,801 

208.101 

108.004 

100.007 

Murshldul ad . 


1,715,750 

860,458 

846,801 

1, 580,832 

700,281 

781,651 

134,927 

70.177 

64,760 

Malda . 

1 a 

037,580 

476,704 

460,786 

002,410 

457.820 

444,500 

35,161 

18,074 

16,167 

“West Dlnajpur . 

f 

720,573 

383,65:{ 

336,720 

678,688 

360,177 

818,456 

41,940 

23,076 

18.264 

.Talpaignri 


014,536 

601,000 

413,448 

848,393 

461,705 

886,688 

66.146 

30,386 

26,7fO 

Darjeeling 


446.200 

210,018 

206,242 

860,779 

184,106 

166,073 

04,481 

64,012 

30.660 

Coooli Wehar 


671. 15H 

301,860 

300,298 

020,978 

832,673 

288,406 

60,180 

20,287 

20.893 

Chaiideniagorf 


40,900 

28.220 

21,089 




49,900 

'99,999 

njm 



187.726 

72^210 

86.615 

184,981 

70,682 

64,809 

9*740 


IfUO 



THE POPULATION IN INSTITUTIONS 

STATEMENT 1.17(a)— concld. 

Total houaehold, instltuttonal and houseless population classified by rural and urban 

males and females, 1951 


HottsAhold Population 





"Total 



Rural 



Urban 


State and District 


Persons 

Malea 

PcmalcH 

FtTSUllg 

Males 

FemalcH 

r 

PergoDS 

Maleg 

Vema'es 

Wut BMCd . 


S4.060.e21 

18.686.308 

ll.SM.Sie 18.M7.e71 

0,408.808 

8.975.100 

5.582.600 

S.1S3,440 

8.389.810 

Hurdtmu DtViinoH 


10,y69t0S7 

SfdO 4 g^4ti 

6,281, sn 

9,399,1 n 

4,801,611 

4,697,600 

1,669,940 

906,736 

004,211 

Riirdwaii 


2.170,676 

1,144,040 

1,025,736 

1.831,185 

066,364 

884.821 

319.401 

178,670 

]•>(), 01 5 

Mlrhlium 


1,05:1,046 

632,111 

520,035 

084,600 

405,227 

480,382 

68,437 

S6,81'4 

31,553 

Kankura 


. 1,308,892 

658,308 

650,024 

1,214,747 

610,440 

604,307 

03,645 

47,928 

46,717 

KMnapur 


3,320,558 

1,095,546 

1.025,012 

3.082,55" 

1,568,939 

1,513,018 

2:'8,ooi 

126,(07 

ni.1-04 

H<io($hly . 


1,524.218 

803,430 

720,779 

1.186.932 

602,812 

5»<a.]20 

388,286 

200,627 

137,669 

klowrali . 


1,562,167 

872,842 

710,325 

1.080.081 

667,729 

622.352 

5J2.( 60 

316,118 

196,973 

rrefnidenett . 


. 13.es t,!ie4 

8,979,066 

8, 102, 60S 

9,0t,S,S80 

4,691,361 

4.377,609 

4,01$, 704 

2,237.706 

1,724,999 

■J4-Parganss . 


4,531,640 

2.432,086 

2,090,56:1 

3.221,280 

1,665,303 

1,555,896 

].3J0,»6O 

7i 6,693 

648,667 

f'aloutta . 


2,094,855 

1.1 06,374 

898.481 

, , 



2,094,866 

1,106,374 

896.4 M 

Nailia 


1,116,735 

660,610 

547.116 

017,670 

468,793 

448,886 

100.050 

100,826 

98,230 

Miirshldabacl . 


1,700,277 

850,048 

843,:{20 

1,569,601 

790,179 

779,322 

130,776 

66,769 

04,007 

Malda . 


023,185 

463.600 

457.576 

888,798 

447,307 

441.491 

34,387 

18,302 

16.086 

Wfst Dlnajput 


711,680 

375,032 

8H5.757 

672,416 

354.861 

317,555 

30.273 

21,071 

ll*,2t2 

Tiilpaliniri 


0(10,700 

401.237 

400.46:1 

837,857 

454.80:( 

.383,054 

62.843 

36.434 

26, 4( 0 

Darjeeling 


4 42.0.5 J 

237,484 

204. .567 

:U8,1 00 

t8:{,(i9l 

165,105 

93,8.5.5 

54,393 

30.462 

conoii Beiiar 


. r.(\(l,42:) 

353.707 

:hl6 6.56 

61.3,124 

326,924 

2S6,2(J(i 

47.299 

26,843 

20.456 

Obandernafore 


40,957 

27.740 

81.517 

. , 



49,857 

87.740 

81.517 

Sikkim . 


137,658 

72.146 

65.507 

134,908 

70.517 

64,391 

8.744 

1.688 

1.116 


Inatltiitlotial and ITonsf logs Population 


Total Rural Urban 


State and District 


PerHoHM 

Males 

Feinales 

IVrsrins 

Males 

Fomnleg 

Pergoiis 

Males 

Feinah'h 

West Benf6l • 


750.687 

650.130 

100.548 

189.074 

186,551 

50,583 

570.618 

6S0UMS 

50.0tt 

Jturttman Dipition 


133,473 

92,316 

41,16S 

96,737 

66,882 

29,866 

37,736 

28,433 

11,303 

Itiirdwau 


20,991 

15,821 

6,170 

16,541 

12,086 

4, 4.5.5 

4,4.60 

3,786 

716 

Dirliliura 


13,84.1 

8,260 

6,693 

13,287 

7,868 

5,419 

560 

382 

174 

llttiikura 


10,807 

7.48.5 

3,382 

0,894 

6,802 

8,092 

073 

683 

290 

Mldriaptir 


38,464 

22,913 

15,651 

23,585 

15,351 

6,234 

1 4,879 

7,662 

7,817 

liooRhly 


.30,102 

2i».484 

9,618 

23,458 

3 -i.a?:* 

7,783 

6,644 

4.809 

1,83 t 

Ko\%rali . 


19,206 

17,362 

1,844 

8,972 

8,100 

872 

10,234 

9,262 

972 

Prfiidfne*/ Diviiiion . 


626,214 

666 . S2 1 

69,390 

93,337 

72,009 

20,068 

632, S7 7 

494,131 

38,722 

j4'Par}ziiiiaH . 


. 77,660 

07,.-»74 

10,086 

22,051 

20,033 

2,018 

56,009 

47,54 1 

8,068 

('alciitU . 


453,822 

426,837 

26.985 




45a.s22 

420,837 

26,986 

Nadia 


28,189 

21, .117 

6,872 

19.144 

I 4,130 

6,005 

9,045 

7,178 

1 ,867 

Miirihldnliad . 


1 5,482 

12,510 

2,972 

11,331 

9, 1 02 

2,229 

4,151 

3,408 

743 

Malda . 


14,:i95 

11,185 

3,210 

13.621 

10,6i:i 

3.108 

774 

672 

102 

We^t Diriajpiir 


8,.^84 

7,921 

96:i 

6,217 

5,:il6 

1M)1 

2,067 

2,60.5 

02 

.lalpalgtiri 


I3.8:is 

9,«5;i 

3,1185 

10.636 

6,902 

8,0.34 

3,302 

2,961 

3.51 

DarJtadliiK 


3,209 

1,634 

1,676 

2,5m:i 

1,016 

1,668 

626 

1)19 

107 

( ooi'li lUdiar 


10.7:15 

8.oo:i 

2.042 

7,854 

6,649 

2,206 

2.88 L 

2,444 

437 

Ohanderuagore 


658 

490 

178 


. , 


658 

480 

178 

Sikkim . 


78 

05 

8 

73 

65 

8 

. . 


» • 


STATEMENT 1.17(b) 

Number of occupied houses, households and institutional houses, 1951 


JXo. of occupied houses T households No. of Institutional Census 

houses 


State aa«l Dlgtrlci 

West Bengal . 



ToUl 

5.357.096 

Rural 

3,068.615 

Urban 

1.387.481 

Total 

4,8S8,1BS 

Bnral 

8,884,887 

Urban 

1,073,871 

Total 

468,038 

Rural 

144,788 

Urban ' 
814,810 

Iturdmtn Dh'Uuin 



2,444,488 

2,087,066 

367,410 

2,364,783 

2 028,068 

338,725 

79,683 

60,998 

18,885 

Hiirdwau 



480,848 

415,672 

66,276 

474,413 

410,444 

63.969 

6,436 

5,128 

1,307 

llii'bhuiu 



239,070 

224,842 

14,828 

237,335 

223,493 

13,842 

2,335 

1,340 

980 

llankura 



290,726 

266,057 

24.060 

283,066 

250,848 

650,723 

23,217 

7,601 

6,809 

862 

M.Idfmi)ur 



719,303 

608,182 

61,231 

606,008 

46,185 

22,456 

17,400 

6.046 

ilootshly 



854.978 

275,961 

79,017 

837,627 

262,675 

74,862 

17,461 

13,280 

4.165 

0,329 

Howrah 



358,881 

235,802 

122,989 

83.5,686 

218,876 

116,660 

23,346 

17,017 

rre»idsncy Div\M4m . 
24>Parganag 



2,912,630 

J,S82,569 

1,030,071 

2,633,378 

1,798,829 

734,640 

379,255 

83,730 

295,626 



'948;948 

640,331 

'308i612 

900,676 

022,971 

277,704 

48,268 

17,360 

30,008 

Calcutta 



606,026 

606,026 

860,916 

350,916 

2.55,110 

19, 8M 

266,110 

Nadia . 



233,874 

198,037 

96,837 

210,002 

I78,l’87 

32.415 

23,272 

8,422 

MuTMhldabad . 



362,124 

326,933 

26.191 

349,806 

826,788 

24,023 

2,318 

11,661 

1,160 

1,168 

Malda 



183.100 

176,768 

0.332 

171,439 

165,507 

6,842 

11,171 

400 

M'est DInajpur 



150,070 

142,323 

7,747 

136,488 

120,444 

6,994 

13,632 

12,870 

753 

Jttlpalfiurl 

Darjeelins 
(U.w>ch Behar 



199,638 

188,216 

11,423 

106.696 

186,673 

10,022 

3,048 

2,642 

1.401 



03,386 

74,802 

19,084 

92,774 

78.771 

19,003 

612 

631 

81 

1 


146,460 

185,050 

9,819 

126,080 

117,403 

7,627 

20,489 

18,247 

2,192 

Ohandemagora 



0.087 

8,887 

8.890 

0.800 

687 


687 

^ikUm . * 


. 

84.411 

83.716 

606 

84,408 

88.707 

690 

9 

”8 

•• 


3 CENSva 


153 


21 



rAMII.Y HOUSEHOLDS 


The following Statement 1.18 census houses expressed as per- 

shows the number of households centages of the total number of 

and the number of institutional occupied houses. 

STATEMENT 1.18 

Family households and Institutional census houses expressed as percentages of total 

occupied houses, 1951 

Family hnuHcliolds oxpr(vi>i(>d Institutional census houses 

‘as porct*ntiigos of total oociipiotl expressed as jwjrceutages of 
houses total occupied houses 


State and District 

West Bengal 

• 



• 


'Potal 

91*4 

Jiurdtran Din'fiion 






907 

Bupdwan 






«8-7 

Birbhum , * 






99() 

Bankura , 






97-4 

Midnapur 






oai) 

ooghly 






9.VI 

Howrah 






9»r> 

Prc»idenry Division 






87-9 

24>Pargiinfis 






94*9 

Calcutta 






57-9 

Nadia 






900 

Murshidabad 






99 a 

Malda 






93-6 

West Dinajpur 







Jalpaiguri 






98-0 

Darjeeling 






99-3 

Cooeh Behar 






8o*9 

OhEndernagore . 






94*6 

Sikkim 






100 


43. Statement 1.19 expresses the house- 
hold population as a percentage of the 
total population, classified by total, rural 
and urban, total males and females, and 
Statement 1.20 the institutional and 
homeless population as a percentage 


Bnral Urban 

'Fotal 

Rural 

Urbai 

96*4 

77*4 

8*6 

8*6 

82*6 

971 

94’8 

8-3 

2*9 

5*2 

98-8 

980 

U3 

1-2 

20 

99-4 

93-4 

10 

0*6 

0-6 

97-4 

9or» 

2'6 

2-6 

3-5 

97-4 

90*2 

31 

2(5 

OS 

95-2 

94-7 

4-9 

4*8 

3-3 

92-8 

94-9 

0*3 

7*2 

51 

oriG 

7f-3 

13-0 

i-l 

28-7 

97-3 

900 

31 

2-7 

100 


57-9 

42- 1 

. , 

42-1 

900 

90*5 

100 

100 

9*3 

990 

95-4 

0-7 

0-4 

4*0 

93-7 

92-3 

6-4 

(5*3 

11 

910 

9()-3 

91 

9-0 

9-7 

980 

87-7 

2*0 

1*4 

12*3 

99-3 

990 

0-7 

0*7 

0-4 

S6-5 

77-7 

14*1 

13*3 

2*2-3 

• • 

94*6 

6*4 

. . 

5*4 

100 

100 

00 

00 

•• 

of the 

household 

population. 

The 

percentage of 

the 

institutional 

and 

homeless 

population 

to total popula- 

lion can 

be 

readily deduced 

from 


Statement 1.19 by subtracting its figure 
from 100. 


STATEMENT 1.19 


llou.sehold population as jierccntage to total population, 1951 






Total 



Rural 



Urban 








f — 







State and Distri<*t 



IVrsoUH 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Femali's 

Persons 

Males 

Female.s 

West Bengal 



96*9 

95*1 

99*1 

99-0 

98*6 

99*4 

90*7 

86*0 

97*9 

Bnrdv^n Division . 



98^8 

98 -i 

99’2 

994) 

9H4i 

!){t-4 

97 7 

97-2 

98-3 

Burdwan 



99*0 

980 

99-3 

99- 1 

98-8 

99-3 

980 

98*0 

99*3 

Birbhuni 



9S-7 

98-3 

98-9 

98-7 

98*4 

98-9 

99*2 

99-0 

99*3 

Bankura 



99*2 

989 

1M)*3 

99*2 

98*9 


990 

98-0 

99*4 

Midnapur 



98-9 

98-7 

99-1 

90-2 

990 

99-3 

94* J 

94-4 

93*8 

Hooghly 



98- 1 

97-3 

98-7 

98- 1 

97*3 

98*7 

98*1 

97*7 

98*7 

Howrah 



98-8 

98*0 

{M)-7 

09-2 

980 

99*8 

980 

97-1 

99*3 

Pr€sldp.ni'y Division 



90-4 

92’r, 

994) 

994) 

98-8 

99-8 

8S-3 

82-2 

97-8 

24-FarganaM . 



98*3 

97*3 

99-3 

99-3 

9S-S 

90-9 

93*9 

94-2 

ms 

Calouttii 



82*2 

73-7 

97*1 




S2-2 

73-7 

97-1 

Nadia 



97-3 

90-4 

98-8 

980 

uli 

989 

93*7 

93*4 

98*1 

Murshirlabad . 



99* 1 

9S0 

99-6 

99-3 

98-9 

99*7 

90*9 

95-1 

98*9 

Majda 



98-3 

97-7 

99*3 

98-3 

97*7 

90*3 

97*8 

98*5 

99*4 

West Dinajpur 



98 8 

97-9 

99*7 

99- 1 

98*5 

99*7 

936 

89-0 

99-7 

Jalpaiguri 



98*5 

98-0 

99*0 

98-8 

98*6 

99* 1 

930 

92-3 

98‘7 

Darjeeling 



99-3 

90-4 

99-2 

99-3 

99*4 

99*1 

99*3 

99*1 

99*7 

CJooch Bohar . , 



98-4 

97*8 

99-1 

98-7 

98*3 

99-2 

94*3 

91-7 

07-9 

Ohandernagore 



98*7 

98*8 

99*8 



• u 

98*7 

98-8 

90*8 

Sikkim . 



99*9 

99*9 

100*0 

99-9 

99-9 

1000 

100*0 

100*0 

100*9 
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FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS 

STATEMENT IJ30 

Institutional and houseless population as percentage of household population, 1951 

Huni] Urban 

IVrsons Mules Females I’crsoiis Males Feinalw *Fcreoiu Males Fomali 


West Bengal 



8*2 

5*2 

0*9 

Liurdwan Uiviuon , 




i-6* 

on 

uni wan 



10 

1-4 

0 3 

Birbhtim 



1-3 

10 

JJ 

Bankitra 



0-8 

M 

0-5 

Miflnapur 



12 

1-4 

10 

Uooghiy 



20 

2-5 

1-3 

Howrah 



1'2 

20 

0 3 

FreMdenr.y Divinion. 



4’H 

fil 

10 

24-Pargana8 . 



1-7 

2-8 

0-5 

Calcutta. 



21-7 

35-7 

30 

Nadia . 



2*5 

3-7 

1-3 

MiirKhidabHti . 



0-9 

1-5 

0-4 

MaJda 



10 

2-4 

0-7 

West l>inajpur 



12 

21 

0-3 

.lalpai^ruri 



1-5 

20 

10 

Darjocling 



0-7 

00 

0*8 

CJmjch Behar . 



111 

2-3 

0*9 

Chandernagore 



1*8 

1*7 

0*8 

Sikkim 



0*i 

0*1 

0*0 

44. Several conclusions 

can 

be drav/n 



from Statement 1.18. The percentage 
of family households to total number 
of occupied houses is greater in the 
rural than in the urban areas in every 
district, which is as it should be, except 
in Nadia where the proportion in the 
urban areas is slightly greater owing to 
the establishment of transit and I’efugeo 
camps for Displaced persons in rural 
areas: not all Displaced persons have 
moved in full family units. Urban 
percentages of institutional census 
houses are as a rule higher in the 
Presidency Division than in the 
Burdwan Division, which indicates 
that the town in the former Division, 
especially in Murshidabad, Malda, West 
Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar, 
is still regarded as more a place of 
business and trade than residence. 
The percentages are understandably 
high in 24-Parganas, Calcutta and 
Jalpaiguri, but it is not easy to explain 
the high percentages of 13 5 and 22-3 
of institutional houses in the rural and 
urban areas respectively of Cooch 
Behar, unless we presume that the 
migrating Muslim and immigrant 
Hindu in that district are still in a mood 
of indecision as to what finally to decide 
and have for the time being kept their 


1*0 

1*5 

0*6 

10*2 

16*8 

2*1 

10 

1-4 

fhij 

2*4 

zu 

1-7 

09 

1 3 

or> 

14 

21 

0-3 

1-3 

10 

11 

OS 

10 

0-6 

OH 

1*1 

0*3 

10 

14 

00 

OS 

JO 

0*3 

0*3 

00 

00 

2*0 

2 0 

1-3 

20 

2*4 

13 

0-S 

1*0 

0 2 

20 

29 

0-6 

Id) 

vr, 

0 5 


2i’6 

2*2 

0-7 

1'2 

01 

4-2 

0-2 

1-5 




21-7 

33-7 

30 

21 

3*0 

i*i 

4*5 

71 

0-9 

0-7 

1-2 

0-3 

3 2 

51 

i-2 

i:> 

21 

0-7 

2*3 

3*7 

0-0 

0*9 

ir> 

0-3 

OH 

12*4 

0-3 

1*3 

ir> 

0*9 

3-3 

8-1 

1*3 

0*7 

oo 

09 

0-7 

10 

0*3 

1*3 

1-7 

OK 

01 

91 

21 




1*8 

1*7 

0*8 

oi 

01 

bo 

* , 

. . 

, . 


families away. One notable feature is 
that tea garden labour in Darjeeling is 
well settled with families. Not so 
perhaps is labour in the industrial set- 
tlements of Burdwan, Hooghly, Howrah 
or 24-Parganas. Decadent towns in the 
north-east of the district, newly growing 
towns in the south, and the railway 
city of Khargpur in Midnapur district 
must account for the high percentage 
of institutional houses in that district. 

45. Statements 1.19 and 1.20 suggest the 
following conclusions. The rural per- 
centages in Statement 1.19 are, as they 
should be, higher everywhere than the 
urban percentages except in Birbhum 
where, owing to the presence of small 
mines and quarries, rice and oil mills 
and work in connexion with the Mayur- 
akshi Project, colonies of labour are 
situated in rural areas, and where 
the urban areas are more fully resi- 
dential than anywhere else. It is inter- 
esting how the town dweller in West 
Dinajpur and Cooch Behar regards his 
town residence more as a temporary 
establishment than in any other district. 
The comparative largeness of non- 
family populations in Midnapur has 
already been commented upon, and 
Calcutta is preeminently a place of 
business and work and not residence. 
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THE STABILITY OF THE FAMILY 


All the industrial and plantation 
districts in the state, except Darjeeling, 
have larger percentages of non-family 
populations illustrating how compara- 
tively unsettled and demographically 
rootless the industrial population is, 
suggesting that labour is seasonal, dis- 
continuous and uncertain, that labourers 
must frequently be harking back to 
their village homes and agriculture 
that it must be difficult to hand down 
a tradition of hereditary skill fi’om an 
older generation to a younger, that 
these characteristics involve waste of 
skill, longer periods of apprenticeship, 
and discontent in the labour force as 
well as loss in production. 

46. The woman without her family 
about her is most frequently met with in 
the urban areas of Midnapur, where her 
number is 6 6 per cent, of the number 
of women living among families. 
Khargpur, the railway city, largely 
accounts for this preponderance with a 
large colony of women workers from 
outside the state. This category is also 
high in the mining and industrial areas 
of Burdwan, the jute mill areas of 
Hooghly and 24-Parganas where certain 
types of work in connexion with jute 
and cotton call for almost exclusive 
employment of South Indian women 
who bring to play their skill in hand- 
ling copra and other fibres. It is higl), 
in the tea gardens of Jalpaiguri, pre- 


sumably for employment in tea picking, 
but it is not clear why it should be 
higher than the average in Murshidabad 
and Cooch Behar, unless one associates 
them with unattached women and girls 
among immigrants. The proportion is 
3 per cent, in Calcutta which is explain- 
ed by the large number of working 
women and girls in the city, and a 
large maidservant and prostitute popu- 
lation. The existence of small numbers 
of non-family females in other rural 
and urban areas is readily explained by 
the number of lonely widows, colonies 
of maidservants and prostitutes. 

Census Houses Per Square Mile 

47. It is interesting to note the changes 
in the density of census houses in 
, rural and urban areas of the State 
and Statement 1.21 shows for districts 
the variations since 1881 in the aver- 
age number of inhabited census 
houses. The comparatively low 
figure of 1881, compared to 1891, 
was due to the census house in 1881 
having been identified with the 
homestead which also explains the low 
figures for Calcutta in 1881, 1891 and 
1911. Figures on the district level mask 
the phenomenal growth at certain 
periods of time of particular police 
stations, which will, however, be 
brought out in the section on the density 
of population. 


STATEMENT 1.21 


Average number vf inhabited census houses per square mile, 1881-1951 


uiid UiMlrift 





1J)51 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

iiurdwan 





17S 

143 

143 

133 

132 

134 

121 

107 

Hirbltum 





13S 

127 

122 

no 

117 

120 

108 

104 

BftDkurn 





no 

1)7 

89 

86 

SH 

88 

81 

04 

Midnapur . 





137 

nil 

114 

no 

ni 

no 

102 

79 

Hooghly 





•21)4 

249 

221 

220 

217 

2)9 

230 

198 

Howrah . • 





(HI 

50S 

429 

38M 

394 

339 

201 

•203 

24-PargHiiHs 





\m 

139 

Ithi 

99 

84 

72 

01 

52 

Calcutta 





18,751 

11,039 

0,158 

5,7(»9 

1,753 

4,255 

2,103 

2,119 

Nadia 





155 

109 

108 

in 

103 

111 

IU9 

104 

Mni'Hhidakul 





17(» 

ir>7 

139 

135 

130 

137 

130 

124 

Malda 





132 

105 

9(i 

9(» 

81 

78 

70 

00 

Wcat Dinajpiir . 


• 

• 


108 

78 

72 

05 

00 

00 

54 

51 

Jal])aiguri . 


% 



84 

81 

70 

04 

54 

48 

34 

20 

X)arjoeltng , 



• 


78 

68 

59 

64 

64 

5) 

38 

24 

Cooch Behar 



4 


no 

95 

88 

87 

86 

84 

89 

87 

Sikkim 


• 

4 

. 

s 

8 

10 

5 

6 

4 

4 4 

e • 
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THE CENSUS VILLAGE IN WEST BENGAL 


48. This statement has the advantage 
of reviewing the densities of districts on 
a reduced scale, but in view of the 
section on density which will come 
later, it is unnecessary to comment on 
this statement now. 

Deftnitlon of the Village 

49. Up to and including 1901 a ‘village’ 
was taken for census purposes to mean 
a residential village, i.e., a collection of 
houses bearing a separate name with its 
dependent hamlets (Report for 1901, 
page 34). The reason given was that 
*• in Bengal the records of the revenue 
survey have not been kept up to date 
and in most districts the (revenue) 
survey mauza is not clearly traceable ”. 
In the first census of 1872 the classifica- 
tion of the village was rendered un- 
reliable by ‘ the confusion which sprang 
up in the u.se of the word “ village ” 
which, while it was properly under- 
stood in some districts to signify the 
inhabited village or collection of houses, 
was interpreted in others to mean the 
survey village or mauza ”, i.e., the 
lands belonging to a village entered in 
the survey list, and thus often extend- 
ing over a large area and embracing 
more than one residential village. This 
source of error has, it is believed, been 
entirely avoided on the occasion of the 
census just taken; but its existence at 
that of 1872 ha.s in a great measure 
vitiated any comparison which might be 
instituted between the populations of 
individual villages in 1872 and 1881 ’ 
(Report for 1881, page 30). The 1881 
census showed a great increase in the 
number of villages over 1872 for which 
three reasons were advanced: (a) an 
absolute increase in their number ; 
(b) discovery of more villages in 1881 
untraced in 1872 ; (c) and the third was 
the argument just advanced. The 
residential village and not the mauza 
was also accepted for 1891. 

50. It was from 1911 onwards, without 
a break, that the matiza or survey or 
settlement village was treated as the 
census village. 


51. The mauza consists of a parcel of 
land, the boundaries of which were 
defined either by the Revenue Survey 
in the middle of the nineteenth century 
or by later cadastral surveys. In West 
Bengal it is invariably the cadastral 
survey mauza. It usually bears the 
name of the main village or collection 
of houses found on it when the survey 
was made, but it does not necessarily 
correspond with the latter. It may con- 
tain only that one village, or it may 
contain a number of separate villages, 
or it may be uninhabited. In some 
cases the portion of the mauza which 
was inhabited at the time of the sui'vey 
may have disappeared ow'ing to the 
village or villages being abandoned, or 
it may be known by a different name, 
or new villages or groups of houses may 
have been established. The area and 
boundaries of the mauza. however, re- 
main unchanged. It cannot disappear, 
except by being diluviated, even when 
it continues to be on the map ; it is 
therefore a constant unit. The size of 
the mauza on this account varies great- 
ly, and .some are surprisingly large and 
populous, especially in Jalpaiguri, 
Darjeeling and Cooch Behar. But 
generally it is about three-fourths of a 
square mile, varying from one-half to 
one and a half square miles. The adop- 
tion of the mauza as the census village 
m 1911 was a great improvement in 
several ways : (a) it accounted for 

every piece of land in the country and 
made omissions of villages impossible ; 
(b) the village became more or less 
a geographical, agricultural and econo- 
mic unit and not just an arbitrary col- 
lection of cottages ; (c) it secured com- 
parability from decade to decade and 
facilitated study of the movement of 
population from one population class of 
villages to another ; (d) on account of 
the number of villages over the decades 
remaining constant it became easy to 
estimate what proportion of villages of 
a certain population class was upgraded 
to a higher population class at the end 
of the decade, (i) as a result of natural 



THE MAUZA 


growth within the village and (ii) of 
immigration from outside ; and (c) how 
many villages were depopulated during 
the decade. Unfortunately, an account 
of the number of villages classified by 
population by police stations has not 
been handed down in the Tables Volume 
from census to census, neither has an 
account of uninhabited villages been 
preserved in successive censuses to offer 
comparison. It is therefore difficult to 


trace movements in the population of 
villages in particular parts of a district 
directly or with certainty ; neither is it 
possible to estimate the extent of total 
depopulation of villages and what at 
tempts will be made about it in this and 
Hie next chapter will be via negativa. 

52. The fol lowing Statement 1.22 gives 
for each district the number of popu- 
lated villages during 1901 — ^51 at each 
census from 1901 : 


STATEMENT 1.22 
Number of inhabited villaffes, 1901-51 


Stfttt* itiid 

West Bengal 





• 

1951 

35.063 

1911 

35.603 

1951 

35.625 

1921 

35,604 

1911 

41,025 

mn 

43,890 

Biirclu.'iTi . 






:idU9 

2,705 

2,951 

2,811 

2,799 

5,992 

Birhhum . 



. 



2.297 

2,211 

2,102 

2,299 

2,219 

5,317 

Bankura . 






5,525 

5,522 

5. 176 

5,999 

1,954 

5.592 

Mtclnapiir . 






10,517 

10,711 

10,585 

10,515 

11,319 

8,494 







1.900 

1,908 

2,180 

2,187 

2,202 

2,585 

Howrah 






HI5 

828 

1,111 

891 

997 

1,151 

'il’Hitrganivs 






:>,sio 

1,025 

5,925 

5,758 

5,749 

5,485 

(latcutta , 












Nadia 






l,25S 

1,182 

1,2 40 

J ,228 

1,221 

1 ,955 

Miirshidahad 






1,901 

1,897 

1,829 

1.997 

1,879 

5,998 

Muhia 






1,577 

1,415 

1,711 

1 .945 

3,502 

2,934 

VV^!si Uinajpur . 






2,505 

2,554 

2,979 

2,921 

3.485 

2,906 

•Jalpaiuiiri 






77(» 

889 

429 

412 

1,384 

414 

ihirjoclin^ 






()05 

578 

,551 

5i»2 

504 

569 

C(HH:h Behar 






1,198 

1,400 

1,200 

1,171 

1,197 

1,192 

Sikkim 






99 

99 

367 

407 

316 

125 


53. The variations over fifty years are 
due to (a) settlement operations chang- 
ing the boundaries and number of 
mauzas. (b) changes in the number of 
uninhabited mauzas, (c) the absorption 
by towns of rural mauzas, and (d) inter- 
district and inter-provincial transfers. 
The figure for 1911 for Jalpaiguri is 
probably inflated by the inclusion of a 
number of enumerators' blocks in 
several thanas, while figures for Sikkim 


for 1901 to 1931 represent the number 
of bustees or hamlets. 

54. The following Statement 1.23 
for 1951 gives for every district in 
West Bengal (i) the total number of 
mauzas borne on jurisdiction lists, 

(ii) number of uninhabited mauzas, 

(iii) number of mauzas included in 
urban areas, (iv) the number of 
inhabited villages, and (v) number 
of towns : 
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NUMBER OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 

STATEMENT IJi3 


VillaKes and towns in the State, 1951 


State and District 





Total No, of 
mauzaa Imrne 
in Juriadiotion 
Lints 

No. of 
unin- 
habited 
mauzafi 

No. of 
maiizaa 
ineliidod 
in towns 

No. of 
itihabilcMl 
villagOM 

No. of 
to\^ns 

West Bengal . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 39a51 

3,569 

518 

35,063 

114 

Burdwan Division 




• 

. 24,m 

2,42fi 

24s 

2uni9 

'iO 

Bun] wan . 





. 2,825 

13.5 

41 

2.010 

14 

Blrbhum , 



• 


. 2,480 

200 

10 

2.207 

5 

Bankiira , 



• 


. 3,840 

302 

10 

3,52.5 

.5 

Miduapur • 



• 


12,288 

1.000 

102 

10,517 

11 

Jlooghly . 



• 


l,00K 

45 

47 

],000 

11 

Howrah . 



• 


847 

0 

23 

815 

4 

PreMldrncij fJirision 





. U,S.>S 

4,144 

270 

14, 4U 

04 

24-ParganaH 

• 

• 


• 

4,113 

100 

101 

3.840 

33 

('alculta . 

• 

• 

• 

• 


•• 

• • 

• • 

1 

Nadia' 


• 

• 

« 

1,451 

184 

20 

1,238 

7 

Murshidfibad 





• 2,280 

342 

40 

\Mi 

0 

Malda* 





1,802 

211 

0 

1,577 

2 

W<\si Diuajpur 





2,402 

87 

12 

2, .303 

3 

Jalpaiguri ^ 





801 

21 

.5 

770 

2 

Darjeeling^ 





071 

5.5 

12 

005 

4 

Coocli Behar'^ 





1,32!> 

131 


1,108 

0 

Sikkim . 





100 

, , 

1 

99 

1 


’ ln^*ludort 2 Jli'ftise CniopH and 2 Rcfusf Transit Cniiips. 

• .f. L. 14 of I*. S. Miiiiikchak ;iMiali{ivinate<i with ,1. L. 12 ortho saino P. H. and J. L. 'll of P. S. Kharha « r.-nisrorrod to Pnrnoa 
District. 

* Part (»f im<‘h of 4 inausaa shown ns Inrludod in towns in Jalpaiguri is hi inrnl ana. and thrr,e 4 lunudns art* thorofore rouiitod iu 
the toUl o/lnhabitLMl viliaKca and oxuhidod froui llie total nuinliorof muusas iurJtided in towns. 

* Part of J. L. 10 of P. S. Rnrsfuiift shown as Included in t^iwriia In ParjeelinK Is rural area, and tliK luauza U therefore counted 
iu the total of Inhabited vlIlaKON and exeludctl from the total number of niauzas liududed in towns. 

• Kiimbur provided by Deputy OoiuinlMsloiier, CoiKdi Debar inelndeg .1. I*, iiunibers. (Jhhit niiinbers. and 'J'baks. Sinee no maiiza 
Is oiiUndy urban the numlwr of inatisas included in town is ooimted within the number of iiiha1>it4>d niauzas. 


Definition of town and city 

55. A town has been defined in succes- 
sive censuses as (o) an area, irrespective 
of population, which has been declared 
by the Government to be a municipality, 
and (b) where a municipality has not 
been established and yet the Govern- 
ment decides to call it a town for the 
ensuing census if the area has satisfied 
the following tests: (i) it has a pecula- 
tion of not less than 5,000, (ii) a density 
of not less than 1,000 inhabitants to the 


square mile ; (iii) that the area has 
some importance as a centre of trade 
or distribution or administration and 
that (iv) about three-quarters of the 
adult male population are chiefiy em- 
ployed in pursuits other than agri- 
culture. 

56. The definition of a city is any 
municipality or area under a local town 
administration with a population of 
over 100,000. A city must satisfy the 
definition of a town and in addition the 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TOWNS 


test of a population of over 100,000. 
There are no other tests. As a conse- 
quence it is difficult to appreciate why 
certain municipalities should suddenly 
rise to the prominence of cities when 
none of their amenities register any 
improvement or, rather than show im- 
provement, betray contrary signs of 
breakdown in the existing facilities 
under the pressure of an increased 
population which they had not been 
designed to bear. 

57. Clearly with such definitions of 
town.s and cities their number is liable 
to fluctuate from census to census and 
the following Statement 1.24 is quoted 
from the title pages of Union Table A 
IV. There is a tide in the affairs 
of certain towns which puts them on 
the map in some censuses but not in 
others. The movement of towns from 
one population class to another will be 
discussed later but suffice it to say that 
irrespective of what happens to any 
particular town the number of cities 
and towns in the state is on the increase 
since 1872. 

58. Cities and towns are classified by 
population in the following six 
classes: I — those with a population 
of over 100,000 ; II — those with a 


population of 50,000 to 100,000 ; 
III — those with a population of 

20.000 to 50,000 ; IV — those with a 
population of 10,000 to .20,000 ; 
V — those with a population of 

5.000 to 10,000 ; and Vl—those with 
a population of less th4n 5,000. 

59. There were three cities in 1941 
and two in all previous censuses. The 
third locality, which exceeded a popula- 
tion of 100,000 and qualified as a city in 
1941 was Bhatpara. In 1951 four more 
localities have returned populations ex- 
ceeding 100,000 and have qualified 
to be called cities: Tollyganj, 
Garden Reach, South Suburbs in 
24-Parganas, and Khargpur in 
Midnapur. In 1951 there are therefore 
seven cities against three in 1941 and 
two before 1941. 

60. The following is a statement of 
changes in the list of towns and canton- 
ments from 1901 onwards ; those num- 
bering 74 in 1951, which do not find a 
place in it are to be considered as 
having continued as towns through- 
out the fifty-year period, except- 
ing Garden Reach which Was part 
of Calcutta in 1931 and Halisahar 
which was not a separate town in 
1901. 


STATEMENT 1.24 


Chanxe.s In the list of towns, 190I-.51 


Towns 





1!>5I 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

. 1901 

1 Kharf>{>ur town 
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T 

T 

T 

T 


2 Kanrlimpnm 
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# T 

T 

T 



3 






'r 

T 




4 Champdniii . 





T 


T 

T 



fi Kiilti . 





T 


T 




6 Kishra 





T 

(So par A to town in 

1944 bofore 

whifh i 

t formed the 







town 

Hjshra-Korinncar) 



7 Konnu^ar 





T 



Ditto 



8 Alipiir J)imr 





r 






9 Ban^aon 





T 

T 





l(> Khordah 





T 

'r 

T 

r 



11 Biirnpnr 





T 

T 

T 




12 Balurghat- 





T 






13 Kalimpon^ . 





T 

T* 

T 




14 Chiltaranjaii 





T 






liV llhniiari 





'r 

T 

T 

T 

'r 


10 Rnignnj 





T 






17 Kampiirhat , 





T 

T 

T 

T 



18 Bfdpur 





T 

r 


T 



19 Tchhapur l)efoni?i' Estat'e 




T 






20 Bauriu 





T 






21 Contai 





T 

T 

T 




22 innboriii 





T 






23 l>ul>rajpitr , 

V 




T 

T 



f 1 
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VABtATIONS IN TOWNS 
STATEMENT 1A4— concld. 
Changes In the I{s( of towns, 1901-51 


Townn 


1901 mi 1031 


1021 1911 1901 • 


24 Ranohr&para D^volopmont Aroa Rural T 


Colony 

25 Neamatpur » « . . . . T 

20 Barakar T 

27 Diamond Harbour T 

28 Sainthia . . . . . T 

29 Hlli . T 

30 Jbargram .... . T 

31 Disergarh .... . T 

32 Oannmg .... . T 

33 Batanagar T 

34 Memari : * T 

35 Garhbeta T 

36 Patraaair T 

37 Ondal T 

38 Khatra T 

30 Tnfanganj T 

40 MekliganJ . . ^ . T 

41 Boldanga 

42 Buxa ‘ . 

43 Lebong 

44 Jalapahar . . . . ■ 


T 

T 

T 


T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 


T T 

T 


T T 

T 
T 
T 


T 


T 


61. The following statement shows 
the progress in the number of towns 


of each class in West Bengal during 
1901-51. 


STATEMENT L25 


Number of towns of each class, 1901-51 


Clam of Town 1051 

Clam T 7 

Clam II 14 

Claas HI 27 

Clam IV, 40 

Glam V 15 

Class VI 11 

Total 114 


62. Although the populations of the 
following localities were below 5,000 in 
1951 they have been treated as towns 
because (a) they were declared as such 
by the local government ; (b) three of 
them are old municipalities, four more 
are run by town committees and three 
others were treated as towns in 1941 ; 

(c) the density of each exceeds 1,000 
persons per square mile ; and 

(d) except for Khatra where the num- 

of persons and their dependUnts 
deriving their principal means of liveli- 
hood from agriculture and those deriv- 
ing their .livelihood from occupations 
other th«m agriculture are almost even, 


1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

4 

2 

, , 

28 

21 

23 

19 

15 

27 

27 

21 

25 

28 

21 

24 

27 

21 

21 

10 

14 

8 

8 

B 

09 

90 

85 

77 

74 

in all 

others 

the 

number of 

persons 


having non-agricultural livelihoods 
exceeds that of persons having agricul- 
tural livelihoods: (1) Ondal in Burd- 
wan, (2) Patrasair and (3) Khatra in 
Bankura, (4) Garhbeta and (5) Khirpai- 
in Midnapur, (6) Birnagar in Nadia, 
(7) Old Malda in Malda, (8) Matha- 
bhanga, (9) Haldibari, (10) Tufanganj 
and (11) Mekliganj in Cooch Behar, and 
(12) Gangtok in Sikkim. In 1951 among 
a total of 114 censusi. towns in West 
Bengal, 82 are municipalities, 31 non- 
municipal towns and one cantoiunent 
Khargpur has a town, within a town, 
called the Khargpur Railway settlement 


22 


3 CBHSVS 
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GROWTH OF TOWNS: DENSITY 


63. The following Statement 1.26 of towns in. West Bengal xluring 

shows* the progress in the number 1901-51. 

STATEMENT IM ' 


Prosreas In the number of towns, 1901*51 

(The first figure within brackets denotes - number of municipalities and the second 

figure the number of cantonments) 


State and District 



1061 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

West Bengal . 

m 

a a 

114(82,1) 

99(76,3) 

90(74,8) 

86(76,1) 

77(72,1) 

74(70.1) 

Burdwan 

• 

• • 

14(6) 

10(6) 

9(6) 

6(6) 

m 

4K0) 

Birbhuia 


• • 

6(3) 

6(1) 

2(1) 

3(1) 

1(1) 

1(1) 

Bankura 


• • 

6(3) 

4(3) 

•> 4(8) 

4(8) 

8(8) 

3(3) 

Midnapur 

HoogUy 



H(7) 

11(11) 

9(7) 

10(10) 

9(7) 

10(10) 

8(7) 

10(10) 

US 

7(7) 

8(8) 

Howrah 



4(2) 

2(2) 

2(2) 

2(2) 

3(2) 

m 

24-Pargana8 . 



33(27,1) 

29(27,1) 

27(26,1) 

28(28) 

26(26) 

25(25) 

1(1) 

Calcutta 



1(1) 

1(1) 

1(1) 

1(1) 

1(1) 

Nadia . 



7(6) 

6(6) 

6(6) 

6(6) 

6(6) 

6(0) 

Murshidabad . 



6(6) 

7(6) 

7(6) 

7(6) 

6(6) 

m 

Malda . 



2(2) 

2(2) 

2(2) 

2(2) 

2(2) 

2(2) 

West Dinajpur 



3(2) 

1 

» • 

Jalpaiwi 

Darje^ing 

Gooch Bc^ar . 



2(1) 

1(1) 

1(1) 

2(l.i) 

2(1,1) 

2(1.1) 



4(4) 

6(1) 

6(2,2) 

6(1) 

6(2,2) 

4(1) 

2(2) 

4(1) 

2(2) 

4(1) 

2(2) 

4(1) 


Note — ^Beldanga in Murshidabad which counted as a town in 1921, 1931 and 1941 was 
omitted from the list in 1931, having lost its character as a town owing to the closure of its 
sugar mill. Buxa, then a cantonment in Jalpaiguri, was treated as a town in 1901, 1911 and 
1921, while Lebong and Jalapahar cantonments in Darjeeling, were treated as two separate 
towns in 1931 and 1941 but included in Darjeeling town in 1951. Garden Reach went to 
Calcutta in 1931 and is not represented in 24-Parganas for that year. Cossipur-Chitpur and 
Manicktola were separate municipalities in 1901, 1911 and 1921. In 1901, 1911 and 1921 
Barrackpur Cantonment was included in (South) Bariackpur town. In Cooch Behar except 
the district headquarters, all others are managed by town committees. 


64. Seventeen new census towns have 
been shown for 1951, distributed by 
class as follows :. Class III — Alipur 
Duar (Jalpaiguri) ; Class IV — Balurghat 
(West Dinajpur), Chittaranjan (Burd- 
wan), Raiganj (West Dinajpur), 
Ichhapur Defence Estate (24-Parganas), 
Bauria (Howrah), Uluberia (Howrah), 
Kanchrapara Development Area Rural 
Colony (Nadia), Neamatpur (Burd- 
wan); Class V — ^Diamond Harbour (24- 
Parganas), Jhargram (Midnapur), 
Disergarh (Burdwan), Canning (24- 
Parganas), Batahagar (24-Parganas), 
Memari (Burdwan); Class VI— Garh- 
beta (Midnapur) _and Khatra (Ban- 
kura). Of these seventeen new towns 
Balurghat and Raiganj both of West 
Dinajpur became municipalities in 1951, 
after the census count, but their notified 
boundaries are slightly different from 
those adopted for the census; several 


plots of Mauzas Bara Raghunathpur 
(J. L. 139) and Hossenpur (J. L. 137) 
have been added to Balurghat and 
Mauza Barua (J. L. 152) to Raiganj. 

Density 

65. Apart from Subsidiary Tables 1.1 
and 1.2 printed in Part IC of this Report 
another Subsidiary Table I.la prepared 
specially for West Bengal is reproduced 
to differentiate intermediate densities 
within wide amplitudes. But before 
they are discussed with reference to 
similar tables published in previous 
years, it is worth while to miake a note 
of the average densities of districts hnd 
divisions since 1872. 

66. Statement 1.27, reprinted in part 
from the title-page of Union Tabli^ K 
in the Tables Volume of ,1951 shbvm 
changes in the average density of di^ 
tricts between 1872 and 1951, and furtHeir 
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. , , ' CHANGES IN 

fiiiaiyae^: thfir <ieiisities in rural and 
urban ^acta' ^th reference to their 
tespectiye areas in 1951. The areas and 
populatibns of districts at past censuses 
have been adjusted to their present 
ones in 1951, and the statement, there- 
fore, will (hffer from any that may 


DENMT 

have been published in previoius reports. 
The urban densities for different yeard 
have been worked out on the urban 
.area of each district as it stood in 1951. 
The statement should be read with 
Subsidiary Table 1.2. 


STATEMENT IJS7 

Changes in Density (persons per sauare mile), 1812-1951 

(Calculated on the areas supplied by the Director of Land Records and Surveys, West Bengal, 
For ..mis reason, the density of West Bengal as a whole has been shown as 799 and not 
808 ,as stated In Statement 1.28 below) 


State and Distriot 


19M 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1872 


f T 

799 

708 

669 

688 

641 

610 

478 

446 

488 

West Bengal • . 


610 

566 

485 

466 

474 

458 

488 

408 

886 


1 V 

18,686 

10,681 

64166 

6,446 

5,081 

4.460 

8,887 

8p886 

8p411 

e 

f T 

786 

^ 729 

613 

670 

600 

684 

%46 

624 

639 

Bwrdwan Division . « 


681 

646 

562 

629 

663 

662 

618 

601 

613 


1 V 

9,037 

7,173 

4,683 

3,792 

3,468 

3,084 

2,668 

2,336 

2J648 


f ^ 

810 

609 

' 582 

530 

567 

665 

614 

514 

648 

Burdwan . 

R 

700 

625 

542 

502 

540 

641 

496 

496 

621 


L u 

8,328 

5,737 

3,339 

2,461 

2,421 

2,280 

1,794 

1,747 

2,486 


r T 

612 

601 

644 

480 

539 

520 

458 

466 

400 

Birbhum , . .i 


577 

672 

636 

479 

539 

520 

467 

465 

480 


L u 

4,791 

4,190 

1,450 

1,615 

634 

604 

520 

646 

626 


f 

498 

487 

420 

385 

430 

422 

404 

894 

366 

Bankura . . . 


467 

457 

398 

366 

412 

405 

389 

381 

362 

1 

1 U 

3,878 

3,770 

■ 2,766 

2,495 

2,344 

2,183 

2,065 

1,770 

1,884 


r T 

639 

607 

533 

608 

537 

531 

501 

479 

*486 

Midnapur « • . « 

R 

597 

677 

511 

494 

523 

617 

486 

468 

471 

L V 

6,109 

3,799 

2,800 

1,957 

2,058 

1,816 

1,816 

1,661 

1,886 

1 

r T 

1,286 

1,140 

922 

894 

902 

868 

856 

838 

058 

HoogUy . J 

' R 

1,030 

082 

776 

767 

799 

779 

775 

770 

800 

L u 

10,115 

8,296 

6,970 

5,260 

4,442 

3,926 

3,630 

8,198 

.8,297 

I 

r T 

2,877 

2,601 * 

1,962 

1,781 

1,685 

1,519 

i,363 

ltia4 

1,064 

Howrah . . 

R 

2,004 

1,951 

1,552 

1,483 

1,365 

1,241 

1,160 

976 

016 

1 

L u 

31,465 

25,885 

16,376 

13,163 

12,133 

10,618 . 

8,080 

6,863 

6,801 

1 

r ^ 

810 

682 

633 

493 

492 

449 

411 

381 

366 

Presideney DivisUm . < 

s 

660 

491 

421 

394 

399 

368 

342 

320 

296 

L o 

16J620 

12,302 

7,360 

6,621 

6^37 

6,366 

4,598 

4J970 

3fi72 

1 

' T 

817 

651 

512 

468 

439 

382 

853 

821 

. 301 


R 

591 

509 

418 

Afkft 

ooo 

370 

333 

860 

285 

^ 272 

L>. U 

9,230 

5,802 

4,017 

3,419 

3,017 

2,106 

1,948 

1,686 

1,377 

Calo\itta • 

u 

78,658 

66,260 

35,299 

31,921 

30,879 

28,404 

22,954 

20,066 

20,712 

j 

^ T 

750 

567 

478 

472 

614 

512 

512 

686 

406 

NMk , . J 

R 

633 

400 

480 

431 

471 

469 

462 

483 

450 

1 

,-v 

6,914 

8,868 

2,852 

2,668 

2,661 

2,647 

2,984 

8,008 

2,702 

Monhidol^ ' . . .d 

^ T - 

828 

702 

661 

591 

640 

638 

604 

502 

686 

B 

778 

748 

625 

556 

617 

600 

572 

559 

646 

,1 

L tJ 

5,053 

4,511 

3439 

8488 

8,127 

2,843 

2,997 

3,184 

3,621 
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CHANGES- IN PBNSITY 
STATEMENT m—concld 



Ohaases la DeaSlty 

(persons per 

square 

mile), 

1872-1951 * 



State and District 


1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1011 

1901 

1801 

1881 

1872 

Bialda 

r * 

, 674 

607 

■ 618 

493 

502 

434 

393 

838 

m 

•1 * 

650 

588 

505 

482 

490 

422 

381 

326 

m 


1 u 

11,342 

8,767 

6,350 

5,549 

5,830 

5,616 

6,806 

6.624 

6,846 

West Dinajpur 

f T 

520 

421 

378 

354 

368 

329 

306 

294 

290 

•1 

492 

,418 



, , 

, , 




1 u 

5,502 

927 

•• 

•• 

•• 

- 




«k 


385 

856 

311 

292 

279 

229 

183 

133 

85 

Jalpaiguri , 

J R 

359 

346 

304 

287 

276 

226 

179 

130 

82 


l U 

7,603 

3,161 

2,180 

1,703 

1,352 

1,183 

1,172 

912 

758 

Darjeeling . 

f T 

371 

314 

266 

236 

221 

208 

186 

129 

79 


296 

268 

233 

214 

203 

102 

173 

121 

77. 


1 u 

7,381 

4,644 

3,897 

24S42 

1,920 

1,671 

1,380 

863 

247 

Gooch Bchar 

r ^ 

507 

485 

447 

448 

448 

429 

438 

466 

408 

•1 ** 

471 

466 

435 

436 

438 

410 

430 

450 

399 


l u 

11,670 

6,238 

4,193 

4,014 

3,673 

3,270 

2,672 . 

2,217 

1,862 

Ohaudemagore . 

u 

13,380 10.264 

7,309 

6,816 

6,781 

7,193 




Sikkim 

T 

50 

44 

40 

30 

82 

21 

11 




67, The density of population per the surface area of inland rivers and 

square mile for the State ^ a other inland waters, is 806 persons, 

whole, taking its area according to Density varies from district to district, 

the Surveyor General of India to and the following is a statement arrang- 

be 30,775 square miles which is ing them in the order of decreasing 

inclusive of all land area and density : 


STATEMENT 1.28 


Density (persons per square mile) of districts, 1951 


West Bencal 

Calcutta 

Howrah 

Hooghly 

Biurshidabad 

24-ParganaB 

Bordwan 

Nadia 


806 . 

78,858 

2,877 

J.286 

828 

817 

810 

759 


68. Statement 1,27 will testify to the 
enormously rapid growth of towns after 
1931. Up to 1931 their growth may be 
regarded as nothing unusual. Whereas 
during the thirty-year period of 1901- 
31 the urban density did not grow to 
half as much again as in 1901, it grew 
in 1951 to more than twice that of 1931. 
One’s first thoughts would lead one to 
imagine that the bulk of this increase 
in density was supplied by Calcutta 


Malda . 
Miduapur 
BirbhuDi 
West Diiiajpur 
Cioocli Bohar . 
liankura 
Julpaiguri 
Darjeeling 


674 

639 

612 

520 

507 

498 

386 

371 


and the Industrial Areas but this is not 
so. Urban densities in most districts 
have increased between 1901 and 1931 
on the one hand, and between 1931 and 
1951 on the other, more or less on tte 
scale observed for the state as a whole. 
The only districts where urban density 
has not increased during 1931*51 on 
scale noticed above are Bankura, Mild' 
napur, Hooghly, Mursfaidabad atid . 
Malda between 1931-51. 
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6d. rtexisity in tural areas has imreas^' 
e<i lesa i^tacvilarly than in towns but 
even th|re; for the state as a wfaole« it 
has increa^ from 452 in 1901 to 610 in 
1951 or by more than 50 per cent, of 
what ' it was fifty years ago. It has 
increased steadily except during 1872- 
81 and 1911-21. In the first of the 
two periods the notorious Burdwan 
Fever took n heavy toll of human lives 
in Burdwan,* Birbhum, Midnapur and 
Hooghly reducing the general density 
per square mile in those districts by 
34, 34, 0 and 120 respectively. In the 
second period of 1911-21 a succession 
of bad ; cr<ms in various parts of the 
state, the Tlamodar Floods of August 
l9l3, the Bankura Famine of 1915-16, 
and the malaria and influenza epidemics 
of 1918-19 robbed the state and certain 
districts of her population very substan- 
tially as the following Statement 1.29 
will prove. 

STATEMENT 1J39 ' 


Decrease la deaslty per sqoare mile between 
1911 andl921 la certain districts of West 
Bengal 


State and Diatrict 


4 

Decreaae 
in general 
density 

Decrease 
in rural 
density 

West Bengal 



18 

18 

Burdwan Division 


• 

30 

34 

Burdwan 



37 

38 

Birbhum 



50 

80 

Bankura ^ . 



45 

46 

Mindapur 



29 

29 

Hooghly 



. 8 

32 

Nadia 


• 

42 

44 

Murahidabad » 


• 

58 

61 

Malda . 


• 

0 

8 

Wo»t Dinajpur 


• 

14 

• • 

Coooh Behar 



0 

2 


TOi The influenza and malaria epi- 
demics and to a small extent the faminU 
of 1915-16, succeeded in reducing even 
the urban densities in Midnapiu: (by 

109 


m density . 

101)'; Nadia (by 8) and Malda (by 28^. 
On the growth of the population diiring 
the deOades 1872-81 and. 1911-21 
more will be said later. But if is worth 
while to* observe here that elsewhere^ 
during 1911-21 urban densities increased.' 
Neither did the epidemics seem to over- 
power natural increase and increase 
due to migration in the districts of 
Howrah, Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. 

71. But these averages for distilbts 
mask the extraordinary growth in den- 
sity in comparatively small areas of 
certain districts in preference to the bulk 
of their areas, as a consequence of which 
it would seem that density selects only 
particular, small areas for its growth to 
the comparative neglect of other larger 
areas. These select areas of extreordir 
narily rapid growth in density will show 
what a searching nature a population, 
dislodged from traditional agriculture, 
or squeezed out by the pressure on land, 
has in finding sustenance elsewhere. 

'72. Before proceeding to variations- in 
density of police stations of districts, it 
will be interesting to note the shifts in 
area and population of police stations 
of different densities between 1872 and 
1951. Statement 1.30 shows variations 
in areas of police stations classified 
according to density at commencement 
of each decade for West Bengal, Burd- 
wan and Presidency Divisions between 
1872 and 1951. Below each absolute 
figure in section (a) of the table will 
be found the percentage that figure 
bears to the total area of the 
state. For the purpose of this state- 
ment the 1951 areas and jxirisdictions Of 
police stations have been adopted and 
their densities in a particular year have 
been adjusted to the populations that 
they would contain in that year had 
their area and jurisdiction remained 
constant. This procedure has been 
adopted to secure comparability. It 
will tm seen that Burdwan Division has 
been so crowded . from the beginning 
that there has not been ‘a single police 
station in it with a density under 150 
persoiu per . square mile since 1872. 



* AREA ACCORDING 'TO PlBNSltV 

STATEMENT 139 

Areas of Police Stettons dassUled Occordlng to density (persons per sqnaM mile) 
. in the State, U72-1951 

(a) West Bengal 


Areas oi Police Stations with density at oommenoemcnt of decade (square milee) and their 
jMroentage to total area of State 












4,051' 

Year 



Up to 160 

151-300 

801-450 

451-000 

001-750 

751-900 

901-1,050 

and 










* 

over. 

1# 



2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 


9 

1951 . 


. 

. 1.80i 

1.410 

6,139 

8,234 

5,134 

2.400 

1,0^ 

4,234 




5-8 

4*6 

19*8 

26-6 

10*5 

7*9 

6-2 

13-7 

1941 . 

• 


1.802 

1.805 

8.806 

7,483 

4,648 

1.720 

1,930 

2,778 




5-8 

0*0 

28*4 

241 

150 

5*0 

6*2 

8*9 

1931 . 

• 


. * 2,027 

3,438 

0,958 

7,379 

8.451 

1,963 

9I4 

1.9()6 




6*5 

11*1 

82*1 

23*8 

IM 

6*3 

3*0 

6*1 

1921 . 

a 


. 834 

4.05U 

9,409 

6,980 

3,211 

1.768 

002 

1,347 




2-7 

10*0 

30*3 

22*5 

10*3 

5*7 

2*9 

4*8 

1911 . 

a 


. 1.148 

3.204 

9,095 

6,294 

4,782 

1,571 

1,079 

1,582 



- 

3-7 

10*6 

31-2 

20*3 

15*4 

5*0 

3*5 

5*1 

1901 . 

• 

'O 

. 3,440 

4.033 

8,755 

5,684 

4,692 

1.736 

1,036 

1,069 




IM 

■ 14*9. 

28*2 

18-3 

15*1 

5*0 

3*8 

3*5 

1891 . 

« 

* 

. 4.497 

4,903 

8,024 

7,152 

2,925 

1.530 

801 

1,153 




14*6 

16*0 

26*8 

23*1 

9*4 

4*9 

2*6 

3*7 

1881 . 

e 


. 3.119 

0,284 

6,550 

0,971 

8,803 

906 

1,093 

599 




10*1 

20*2 

21*1 

22*5 

12*2 

8;2 

8*5 

1*9 

1872 . 

s 

• 

. 4,005 

0,774 

5,09a 

0,398 

3.202 

1,182 

707 

1,366 




12*0 

21*8 

18*3 

20*0 

10*0 

3*8 

2*3 

4*4 





(b) 

Burdwan Division 





1951 , 

• 

9 


105 

3,149 , 

4,449 

2,068 

1,409 

901 

1,956 

1941 

• 

9 


408 

3,678 

4,262 

2,226 

1,143 

987 

1.511 

1931 . 


• 


1,L9I 

4.292 

3,741 

2,100 

1,158 

511 

1.034 

1921 




2,154 

4,246 

3,680 

1,817 

942 

481 

797 

1911 . 




864 

4,927 

2,583 

3,318 

876 

613 

935 

1901 . 




1,597 

4.139 

3,032 

2.804 

1,273 

606 

665 

1891 




1,896 

4,350 

4,234 

1,243 

1,072 

562 

760 

1881 . 




2.238 

3,057 

3,903 

2,155 

037 

771 

365 

1872 . 




3,113 

2,933 

3,480 

2.292 

003 

604 

1,091 


1951 

mi 

mi 

1921 

lull 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1872 


(c) Presidency Division 


1,802 

1,221 

2,990 

3.786 

1,802 

1,456 

5,228 

3.221 

2,027 

2,247 

5,667 

8,688 

834 

2,805 

5,162 

3,306 

1,148 

2,400 

4.768 

3,710 

3.440 

3,036 

4,616 

2,652 

4.497 

3,067 

3.674 

2,918 

3.119 

4,046 

2.592 

2.978 

4,005 

3,660 

2,757 

2.018 


3,076 

1,050 

724 

2,279 

2,422 

685 

962 

1,261 

1,261 

. 806 

412 

670 

1.394 

826 

421 

550 

1,463 

695 

467 

647 

1,888 

462 

430 

404 

1.682 

458 


392 

1.648 

368 


234 

1.000 

670 

m 

•275 


Note— Figures have been rounded off to whole numbers. 
1872 exclude the area of 24-Parganas Forest Division. 


The years 1921, 1911. IWl andi 
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k POPULATION CLASSUSBD’AlCCOROING TO OXNSlTY ♦ 

}' ■ - STAWIIENX:I4I.- 

(a)‘ West Bengal 

of poUoe at oo^eacom^at of docMte »«l tJ.o{r 

percentage to population of State 


y«ar ■ ^ 

Up to ISO 

181—300 

301—480. 

451—600 

001—750 

781—900 901—1,050 

1.051ft 

1 








above 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

. “a 

0 

IMl •. , 

19 

O-l 

346 

1-4 

2.417 

0*7 

4.306 

17*4 

3,481 

13-9 

2.023 

8*2 

1.548 

6*2 

10,700 

43*1 

IMl . . 

. . 

. 16 
01 

46 

03 

443 

20 

870 

49 

3.415 

16-7 

3.712 

210 

3,872 

17-7 

3,822 

21-0 

3,183 

140 

2,279 

12-9 

1.447 

6*6 

1,578 

8*9 

1,877 

8*6 

« 865 
4*9 

7,884 

94-7 

4.492 

25<8 

J02X . 

00 

0-6 

lp260 

7-7 

3,497 

21-3 

3.620 

22*1 

2.004 

12*8 

1,471 

90 

863 

5*2 

8.500 

214 

I«n . 

• 124 

0-7 

756 

4-5 

3.580 

21-3 

a3,262 

19*4 

3.103 

100 

1.321 

7*9 

1,021 

6*1 

3.537 

21*1 

1901 . . 

« 170 

M 

1,134 

7*2 

3,299 

20-9 

2.081 

18*8 

3,110 

10*6 

1,461 

9*2 

1,018 

6*4 

2,653 

16*8 

1*91 . . . 

. 271 

10 

1.246 

8-5 

2,981 

20- 1 

3,768 

25*7 

1.960 

13*4 

1,233 • 

8*4 

780 

5*3 

2.440 

16*7 

1881 . 

220 

• 1*7 

1.464 

10*6 

2,478 

17-9 

3,676 

26*5 

2.492 

18*0 

820 

5*9 

1,036 

7*5 

1.645 

11*9 

1872 . 

. 234 

1-6 

1.533 
. 11-3 

2,]A7 

18-9 

3.372 

24*8 

2.161 

15*0 

949 

70 

666 

4*9 

2.520 

18*6 


(b) Burdwan Division 


1951 

• 

• 

• 


B e 

58 

1941 

a 

■ 


• 


118 

1931 

• 



• 

• • 

338 

1921 

« 

m 


• 

e 

588 

1911 

• 



• 

• • 

231 

1901 




• 

• a 

428 

1891 

a 

• 



• • 

482 

1881 

a 

e 



« e 

536 

1872 

a 




• • 

702 

1951 






(c) 



a 

» 

19 

288 

1941 


• 

a 

a 

16 

825 

1981 


a 

a 

• 

46 

532 

1921 

a 

• 


6 

90 

672 

1911 

• 

* 

* 


124 

525 

1901 

• 

• 


• 

179 

706 

1891 

• 

6 

• 


271 

764 

1^1 


4 



229 

928 ' 

1872 


f 

f 

9 

234 * 

831 


1.229 

2.348 

1.415 

1,167 

1.364 

2,229 

1.541 

955 

1.612 

1,943 

1,427 

940 

1,562 

1,051 

1,177 

800 

1,803 

1.361 

2.181 

757 

1,556 

1,596 

1,833 

1,074 

1,578 

2.267 

837 

860 

1,453 

2.091 

1.410 

525 

1,081 

1.821 

1,507 

486 

Presidency Division 



1,188 

. 1,988 

2,0.35 

856 

2,051 

' 1,343 

l;641 

492 

2,099 

1,879' 

852 

638 

1,936 

1,339 

917 

662 

1,777 

1,900 

1.011 

564 

r,748 

1^884 

1.277 

387 

1.378 . 

1,301 

i.m 

373 

1,022 

1.833 

1,082 

295 

1,093 

l/i31 

656 

464 


m 


867 

4,018 

076 

3.105 

472 

1.915 

445 

1,518 

570 

1.663 

598 

1.154 

551 

1;]14 

737 

642 

572 

1.436 

681 

6,682 

902 

4,480 

393 

2,577 

418 

1.987 

451 

1.974 

420 

1.498 

229 

1.326 

299 

1.003 

94 

1.093 



DENSItV 


73. It is interesting to observe how in 
the case of West Bengal up to density 
class 301-450, areas thoM densities 
decrease steadily from 1872 to 1951 and 
how they mount up and up the ladder 
in the density class 451-600 to higher 
and still higher figures from 1872 for- 
ward to 1931 and then shoot off laterally 
m the next two decades to distribute 
their peak between their own class and 
the* next higher class 601-750. The full 
import of this will be discussed later. 
Above this density class there is a 
steady climb up the decades from 1872 
to 1951 of the density class 751-900. 
There are again uncertain oscillations 
in density class 901-1050, but the next 
higher density class, with no ceiling to 
it, makes strident bounds from peak to 
higher peak between 1891 and 1951. 
The figures in this class of the years 
1872 and 1881 show the appalling toll 
of human lives taken by the Burdwan 
Fever and famines in that decennium. 
But the dreadful fall in this class be- 
tween 1872 and 1881 in the Burdwan 
Division, from 1,091 square miles to 
365 square miles and from a population 
of 1.4 millions in that class to 0-6 mil- 
lion is enough to take one’s breath 
away. It is significant how the lower 
density police stations have contracted 
in area and decreased in population in 
the course of 80 years, proving that the 
population has ^en steadily gravitat- 
ing towards small areas of increasing 
density. This leads but to one conclu- 
sion that the increase in population is 
not spreading evenly over agricultural 
spaces but, on the contrary, is concen- 
trating in uncomfortably small areas 
which are too small and crowded to sus- 
tain their population by agriculture 
alone. 

74. Statement 1.32 printed below 
arranges the densities 'of police 
stations of the State by adminis- 
trative divisions, districts, and subdivi- 
sions and will well repay even a cursory 
'examination. But before examining it 
in detail it is in^portant to note in 
Statement 1.27 how in no pther West 


B^ngtil district except Hooghly . 'giid , 
Howrah does the average rm^ 
for the district as a whdid 
general over-all average of 799> e*td in , 
Statement 1.28 how the average over-^ 
densities of West Dinajpur, Cowhj, 
Behar, Bankura, Jalpalguri and Dafje!i^ ■ ,, 
ling are a great deal below the 
rural density of 610 for the State. , lit 
is a point of no small si^iificance tbdt. 
the general rural average of 610 is it 
good 189 persons per square mile less 
than the general over-all one, and that 
it is only in Burdwan, Hooghly, How- 
rah, Nadia, Murshidabad and Malda 
that the district rural average density 
exceeds the general rural average for 
West Bengal as a whole ; rural densi- 
ties in the remaining districts of Bir- 
bhum, Bankura, Midnapuf, 24-Parganas, 
West Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling 
and Cooch Behar being a great deal 
below the general rural density of the 
State. West Bengal has a total of 280 
police stations of which 28 are in Cal- 
cutta, 5 in Howrah City and 247 are 
spread over the State. Among these 
247 police stations there are 26 which 
are entirely rural and yet have densi- 
ties exceeding 1,050 persons per square 
mile, another 43 are entirely rural hav- 
ing densities between 610 and 1,050 to 
the square mile, and as many as 108 
have a density less than 610 to the 
square mile, of which' no less than 22 
have one town each, which means that 
in spite of some areas in them having 
densities of more than 1,000 persons to 
the square mile these 22 police stations 
are so sparsely populated ^at their 
over-all density does not exceed 610. 
Besides these 108, there, are 40 non- 
industrial police stations in the State, 
most of which contain at least one non- 
industrial town, of each of which, the 
density is more than .610 to the Sqvucre 
mile ; but among these 40 nondndushrial 
police stations as many as 23. have: a 
density less than 1,Q50 to the 
nule, while only 17 have a density dver 
1,050 each. Among the latter, fhe 
highest density is reached wi^ 
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2^27310 the equate mile in Natmdwlp in 
Nadiai) with the average for the 17 at 
l;3d7.; Utere are, outside Calcutta and 
Howrah, only 30 police stations which 
contain industries or industrial towns. 
Of these Salanpur and Barabani have 
densities of 909 and 837 respectively and 
Jamuria has a density of 1,231. While 
Salanpur has a new Industrial town. 
Chittaran^n, Barabani and Jamuria 
have no tbwn in them. Chinsurah and 


Magra in Hooghly clmtaining an indue- 
trial town each having densities of 4,809 
and 2,084 respectively and Ranlj^J, an 
industrial police statiicm in Burdv^, 
with a town in it has a density of 2,180. 
to the square mile. Each of the remain* 
ing 24 industrial police stations outside 
Calcutta and Howrah contains densities 
in excess of the most densely populated 
non-industrial police station in the 
State. 


STATEMENT U2 


. Variations in density (persons per square ynile) of admlnlstratiye dtristoas 

( 1872 — 1951 ) * 

(NoT^For each year the density is adjusted to the area of the division for 1951. This 
explains the very slight discrepancies between the densities for 1941 below and in the 
Tables Volume) 





lOftl 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1872 

WEST BBITOAL . 

e 

e 

700 

703 

669 

528 

641 

510 

472 

446 

438 

Bardwan IMvIsioii 


* 

786 

720 

613 

670 

600 

584 

545 

524 

639 

BfTBDWAa Distbiot 



810 

699 

682 

530 

567 

566 

514 

514 

648 

Sadar Subdivision . 



623 

373 

436 

43S 

313 

330 

482 

497 

663 

Burdwan 



076 

897 

643 

600 

660 

676 

599 

603 ^ 

674 

Khandaghosh 


• 

608 

Ji66 

622 

504 

601 

614 

657 

547 

673 

Raina 


a 

504 

516 

463 

466 

644 

563 

510 

519 

545 

Jamalpnr 


9 

780 

742 

622 

619 

627 

653 

707 

706 

835 

Momari 



600 

638 

628 

494 

644 

556 

494 

407 

555 

Oalsi 



682 

631 

482 

419 

491 

507 

441 

430 

496 

Bfaatar 



629 

482 

416 

389 

428 

438 

389 

391 

438 

Ausgram 



301 

381 

344 

327 

368 

378 

336 

420 

479 

Asawol Subdivision 


e 

1,233 

970 

742 

647 

623 

694 

497 

436 

382 

Salanpur 



900 

610 

461 

439 

415 

393 

298 

232. 

163 

Kult! 



3,760 . 

2,071 

1,033 

1,675 

1,686 

1,601 

1,138 

884 

617 

Hirapur . • 



2,436 

1,771 

1,122 

973 

921 

872 

661 

613 

359 

Asansol 



3,762 

2,734 

1,733 

1,602 

1,421 

1,346 

1,021 

782 

554 

Barabani « 



887 

703 

664 

663 

627 

594 

450 

360 

244 

Jamuria 


• 

1,231 

968 

822 

SkilA 

,631 

696 

531 

526 

465 

Raniganj 

« 


2,180 

1,720 

1,350 

1,229 

1,163 

1,098 

979 

970 

867 

Ondal 

« 

9 

1,205 

1,056 

787 

688 

im 

625 

468 

464 

410 

Faridpur 


9 

463 

460 

$70 

368 

422 

320 

285 

282 

250 

Kanksa 



461 

366 

320 

284 

326 

342 

321 

358 

363 

Kaina Subdivision . 



794 

643 

368 

533 

585 

588 

601 

617 

746 

Kalaa 


• 

\ 91$ 

758 

661 

629 

666 

672 

671 

689 

909 

Furbaathaii 



787 

540 

408 

489 

561 

569 

580 

617 

614 

BCanteSwar . 


ai 

667 

625 

541 

470 

631 

514 

646 

685 

706 

Kahoff . 

■ 

• 

m 

732 

$3$ 

3H 

627 

607 

363 

662 

674 

Knbwd * 


a 

976 

880 

776 

692 

T23 

706 

623 

682 

614 

Mangalkot r 

a 

a 

631 

682 

555 

473 

613 

500 

608 

622 

* 631 

Kotngniltt , * 

) • 

a 

711 

746 

645 

666 

654 

622 

661 

536 

679 


189 


3 Cimnni' 



DENSITY 

STATEMENT US^ontd. 




1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1878 

BlBBHtTM 1>ISTRICT 


612 

601 

644 

489 

539 

520 

458 

456 

490 

dadar Subdivision . 


561 

549 

498 

439 

483 

475 

414 

4Z6 

466 

Suri 


715 

686 

604 

655 

610 

611 

634 

560 

681 

SaUithiB 


589 

543 

503 

391 

429 

430 

376 

894 

444 

Bajaagar 


393 

406 

359 

322 

363 

354 

309 

824 

366 

Mahammadbazar 


441 

429 

382 

237 

261 

261 

228 

280 

^ 870 

I>ubrajput 


549 

540 

497 

459 

504 

503 

441 

468 

528 

Kbayrasol ^ 


583 

680 

520 

409 

450 

450 

394 

418 

465 

lUambazar 


492 

486 

478 

371 

408 

408 

367 

874 

428 

Bolpur 


m 

627 

483 

375 

412 

413 

361 

878 

427 

Labhpur 


638 

642 

595 

689 

654 

614 

650 

537 

680 

Nanoor 


581 

615 

539 

664 

729 

688 

671 

557 

654 

RampuriuU Subdivision 


707 

700 

629 

582 

645 

605 

541 

512 

499 

Rampurhat 


720 

711 

622 

566 

606 

564 

612 

481 

612 

Mayuroawar 


625 

688 

564 

602 

661 

638 

688 

604 

690 

NalhaU 


736 

713 

662 

604 

650 

602 

538 

486 

390 

Murarai 


751 

740 

675 

671 

677 

626 

534 

*482 

888 

Babxvba District 


408 

487 

420 

385 

430 

422 

404 

394 

866 

Siidar Subdivision . 


499 

484 

408 

359 

386 

368 

358 

346 

289 

Bankora 

» • 

899 

891 

696 

586 

603 

367 

635 

486 

447 

Oada 


437 

445 

389 

345 

394 

402 

400 

390 

350 

Cbhatna 


516 

473 

389 

356 

366 

344 

325 

295 

272 

Oangajalgbati 


494 

501 

392 

385 

380 

372 

358 

347 

319 

Barjora 


460 

516 

414 

373 

407 

398 

383 

371 

342 

Mejhia 


642 

554 

472 

422 

460 

450 

433 

419 

386 

Saltora 


,488 

470 

397 

333 

364 

366 

342 

331 

305 

Khatra 


505 

471 

400 

348 

371 

336 

331 

301 

227 

Indpur 


544 

504 

425 

361 

385 

347 

343 

312 

235 

Ranibandh 


360 

318 

289 

266 

• 273 

246 

243 

221 

107 

RaEpur 


484 

444 

406 

367 

390 

352 

348 

317 

239 

SiaUapal 


417 

403 

336 

299 

322 

319 

310 

274 

237 

Taldangra 


376 

352 

309 

286 

327 

334 

332 

324 

290 

Vishnupur Subdivision . 


496 

495 

453 

456 

549 

567 

529 

553 

575 

^ Vishnupur 


603 

496 

438 

440 

600 

513 

483 

504 

531 

Jaypur . , * . 


519 

634 

500* 

501 

670 

586 

550 

574 

605 

Kotulpur 


562 

642 

614 

515 

587 

602 

566 

591 

622 

8onamukhi 


418 

424 

365 

365 

416 

427 

401 

419 

441 

Patrasair 


491 

493 

460 

461 

626 

639 

606 

528 

657 

Indas 


520 

614 

489 

506 

791 

836 

767 

800 

783 

Midnapur District 


639 

607 

633 

608 

637 

531 

501 

479 

485 

Sadar Subdivision . 


519 

471 

422 

411 

458 

450 

441 

480 

513 

Midnapur 


726 

691 

577 

534 

601 

602 

552 

519 

553 

Salbani 


320 

292 

266 

276 

270 

286 

260 

251 

238 

Keshpur 


462 

437 

397 

389 

448 

466 

451 

514 

586 

Garhbota 


368 

330 

299 

290 

309 

326 

310 

838 

856 

Debra 


523 

488 

435 

435 

505 

513 

520 

530 

838 

Sabang 


616 

694 

692 

630 

743 

773 

‘769 

1,016 

1,081 

Pingla 


584 

653 

644 

571 

674 

701 

697 

921 

980 

Khargpur (Local) 


446 

398 

371 

328 

329 

256 

271 

255 

871 

Khargpur (Town) 


10»049 

6,769 

4,507 

3,990 

3,996 

3,108 

3,289 

3»095 

3,297 

Narayaogarh 


388 

369 

339 

368 

451 

433 

480 

478 

474 

Dantah 


529 

538 

513 

499 

554 

542 

530 

564 

408 

Mohaapur 


568 

668 

518 

625 

583 

670 

558 

093 

519 

Keshiari , • , 


381 

361 

331 

253 

310 

298 

296 

825 

980 


170 



STATEMENT US-coAtd. 


Mipkai^ub DisTAXois-^nold. 

19M 

1941 

. 1931 

' 1921 

1011 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1872 

Coi^i Syb4i^ion , » 

812 

829 

694 

673 

678 

662 

698 

623 

48S 

tJPAtBT , , 

m 

1,028 

861 

898 

900 

880 

762 

m 

627 

Kh«dgiM : . « . 

661 

668 

468 

367 

361 

349 

304 

266 

219 

Bhagwanpttf 

1»004 

942 

820 

905 

890 

862 

794 

689 

642 

PAtMpur * 

7‘29 

766 

688 

683 

739 

718 

677 

632 

687 

Raslmagar . 

886 

931 

726 

661 

660 

643 

693 

631 

467 

Egra ; , 

718 

746 

606 

611 

512 

500 

474 

408 

372 

fawXuk Suidif^ion 

1,063 

1,005 

869 

796 

803 

779 

714 

640 

626 

Tamluk 

1,611 

1,406 

1,161 

1,052 

1,069 

1,043 

043 

m 

546 

PanaH^ura .... 

1,140 

1,026 

934 

895 

931 

927 

89p 

918 

1,060 

Mojua 

1,216 

1,110 

044 

882 

806 

874 

790 

472 

466 

MahiAadal . \ 

1,132 

1,086 

906 

824 

819 

776 

717 

645 

677 

NaniMgram 

836 

869 

735 

677 

676 

652 

679 

639 

670 

Sutahata .... 

781 

763 

651 

588 

683 

655 

407 

429 

360 

OhcUd Sfibdiviaian . 

846 

800 

742 

732 

818 

882 

890 

760 

938 

Ghat^I .... 

943 

940 

844 

793 

928 

1,025 

1,030 

936 

1,144 

Daspmr ..... 

1,007 

1,006 

926 

931 

063 

1,022 

1,046 

901 

1,Q66 

Chandrakona 

673 

641 

626 

627 

629 

678 

673 

583 

706 

Jharp-am Subdivision 

389 

369 

328 

205 

309 

304 

274 

245 

206 

JhaTgram .... 

386 

328 

200 

263 

260 

261 

201 

170 

141 

Jambani .... 

393 

362 

332 

301 

296 

696 

230 

194 

162 

Binplir . . . . 

376 

343 

316 

289 

308 

288 

281 

249 

203 

Gopiballavpur 

486 

467 

420 

379 

407 

407 

379 

349 

300 

Sankrail . . . , . 

442 

424 

390 

344 

370 

370 

346 

317 

^JT 

Nayagram .... 

297 

285 

262 

231 

249 

249 

232 

213 

183 

Hooohly District 

1,286 

1,140 

922 

'894 

902 

868 

866 

* 838 

, 958 

Sadar Subdivision . 

1,019 

894 

728 

707 

699 

691 

694 

' 691 

814 

Cbinsurah r. 

4,869 

4,120 

2,816 

2,56.6 

2,371 

2,439 

2,444 

2,346 

3,263 

Dhaniakhali .... 

893 

828 

690 

722 

902 

892 

901 

881 

1,094 

Polba .... 

768 

686 

600 

603 

407 

402 

406 

* 419 

303 

Magra .... 

2,084 

1,670 

1,156 

879 

816 

839 

841 

807 

1,123 

Balagarh .... 

850 

664 

583 

664 

573 

660 

688 

607 

767 

Pandua .... 

776 

740 

621 

617 

642 

621 

696 

* 598* 

697 

Strampur Subdivision 

2,086 

1,813 

1,433 

1,379 

1,319 

1,181 

1,143 

1,006 

1,126 

Serampur .... 

6,298 

6,104 

3,689 

3,300 

2,618 

1,818 

1,532 

1,350 

1,163 

Uttarpara .... 

6,868 

4,636 

3,493 

3,188 

2,622 

2,016 

1,669 

1,352 

1,205 

Bhadreswar .... 

6,244 

4,547 

3,724 

3,601 

2,891 

2,070 

1,741 

1,491' 

1,292 

Haripal .... 

1,184 

1,033 

821 

820 

863 

797 

782 

• 698 

. 918 

Tarakeswar .... 

1,326 

1,140 

902 

893 

929 

868 

851 

• 760 

1,000 

Singur 

1,683 

1,461 

1,187 

1,132 

1,141 

1,140 

1,188 

1,040 

1,046 

Ghanditala .... 

2,043 

1,952 

1,610 

1,564 

1,610 

1,569 • 

1,546 

1,337 

1,492 

Jangipara . * . 

1,129 

1,060 

836 

870 

926 

911 

947 

871 

1,094 

i4ramftap Subdivision 

898 

836 

698 

686 

768 

794 

787 

866 

971 

Arambag .... 

828 

732 

609 

598 

665 

676 

. 660 

615 

718 

PtiTEiira .... 

1,608 

1,434 

1,061 

996 

1,107 

1,125 

1,099 

1,024 

1,196 

Goghat . . . . 

696 

668 

639 

673 

676 

736 

748 

749 

938 

Kbanakul . ' . 

1,147 

1,077 

868 

800 

876 

876 

850 

1,175 

1,192 

Howbab DisntioT . 

2,877 

2,661 

1,962 

1,781 

1,686 

1,610 

1,363 

•1,134 

1,064 

Satdr Subditdsion • 

Hot^rah . • . 1 

d,S33 

[ 

4,789 

3,278 

2,980 

2,817 

2,468 

2,104 

1,790 

1,706 

BattW • . . ♦ • 1 

ij^bari . • . 1 

Ifalfpanolighata # 
8it9w(pM) • « 

^43,687 

88,082 

22,678 

I9,m 

17,980 

16,796 

11,687 

9,102 

8,42A 
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fioWBAU 1)18T11I0T— oonold. 
Sadar Subdivision — oooold. 
8ibpur (outside Howrah city) 
Bally 
I>oiiajiir 
Jagacha 
8ankrail 


Jagatballavpur 

Pbuohia 

Uluberia Subdivision 

Amta 

Bagnao 

Uloberia 

Shyampur 

Bauria 


FMideiiey Di?if ion 

24-Pab€)aka8 District 

Sadar Subdivision . 

Bifihnupnr 

Budgo-Budgo 

Behala 

Metiabruz 


ToUygauj 
Sonarpur • 

Baniipur 
Jaynagar 
Canning 
Bhangar • 

Mabeshtala 
Basirhat Subdivision 
Basirhat • « 

Baduria . « 

Swarupnagar . 


Horoa • • 

Hasnabad , 
Sandeahkhali • 
BarasfU Subdivision 
Barasat • 

Habra • 

Deganga • 
Amdanga 
Rajarhat 
Banyaon Subdivision 
Bangaon 
Gaighata 
Borrackpur Subdivisi 
Barraokpur . 

Dam Dum 


Titagarh 
Jagaddai 
Npihati « 
Bijpur • 
Khardah 


Noapara 
Baranagar • 


DENSITY 

STATEMENT L33->c6iitd. 


1951 

1941 

1931 


1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1872 

738 

822 

516 

756 

693 

609 

451 

351 

324 

6,207 

4,781 

3,208 

2,578 

2,573 

• 1,679 

954 

{*47 

784 

2,611 

2,635 

2,144 

2,111 

1,996 

1,802 

1,774 

1,542 

1,429 

4,904 

3,846 

2,626 

2,439 

2,306 

2,082 

2,049 


1,651 

4.007 

3,714 

2,006 

3,212 

3,037 

2,742 

2,699 

2, Ml 

r^A74 

1,596 

1,624 

1,269 

909 

886 

823 

768 

689 

713 

2,698 

2,514 

2,039 

2,090 

2,038 

1,892 

1,742 

1,5^ 

1,640 

JJ69 

1,710 

1,368 

1,240 

1,174 

1,090 

1,029 

839 

774 

1,632 

1,665 

1.333 

1,282 

1,256 

1,183 

1,156 

779 

782 

1,966 

1,810 

1,466 

1,257 

1,226 

1,144 

1,087 

1,004 

918 

2,087 

1,955 

1,526 

1,303 

1,135 

1,003 

907 

841 

723 

1,382 

1,292 

1,056 

921 

885 

845 

778 

689 

004 

5,610 

5,834 

4.575 

4.813 

4,193 

3,704 

3,350 

3,107 

2,670 

810 

682 

588 

498 

498 

449 

411 

881 

866 

817 

651 

512 

468 

439 

382 

353 

321 

301 

1,368 

1,107 

866 

776 

726 

633 

568 

518 

603 

1,743 

1,591 

1.280 

1,176 

1,114 

1,019 

960 

870 

901 

2,m 

3,004 

2,237 

2,006 

1,745 

1,497 

1,314 

1,137 

1,075 

5.641 

3,457 

2,192 

1,885 

1,778 

1,519 

1,501 

1,344 

1,482 

34,873 

27,802 

1,783 

15,191 

14,895 

10,267 

10,143 

9,082 

10,015 

7,601 

3,149 

1,705 

1,551 

1,371 

1,147 

1,133 

1,015 

1,119 

1,342 

1,237 

980 

847 

801 

716 

619 

553 

621 

1,271 

1,218 

1,049 

098 

945 

844 

729 

651 

615 

701 

624 

523 

468 

443 

386 

325 

272 

244 

544 

435 

380 

384 

316 

282 

244 

218 

‘ 206 

921 

914 

743 

748 

709 

620 

544 

631 

544 

4,646 

2,662 

2,039 

1,921 

1,772 

1,758 

1,737 

1,655 

1,715 

873 

726 

602 

661 

624 

467 

424 

396 

328 

1,373 

1,245 

J,060 

988 

982 

865 

782 

760 

718 

1,106 

1,033 

944 

963 

1,002 

933 

893 

919 

802 

743 

090 

649 

701 

729 

679 

649 

069 

583 

846 

750 

027 

615 

519 

426 

393 

322 

227 

932 

746 . 

582 

555 

468 

385 

354 

291 

205 

639 

437 

32q 

223 

188 

156 

142 

117 

83 

1,026 

826 

707 

730 

762 

688 

628 

609 

603 

1,147 

052 

795 

808 

835 

739 

404 

391 

415 

1,023 

651 

588 

649 

684 

650 

656 

634 

619 

920 

820 

736 

749 

798 

708 

716 

686 

618 

762 

675 

608 

625 

646 

' 572 

313 

303 

322 

1,279 

1,176 

876 

847 

876 

776 

423 

410 

435 

663 

416 

372 

414 

467 

471 

491 

636 

476 

674 

416 

378 

415 

461 

476 

495 

535 

483 

602 

416 

857 

412 

447 

460 

482 

534 

458 

7,371 

4,870 

3,439 

2,912 

2,466 

1,733 

2,066 

1,687 

1,819 

5,059 

3,431 

3,432 

3,668 

3,589 

3,090 

2,606 

2,355 

2jm 

5.901 

2,685 

1,956 

1,583 

1,660 

1,456 

3,327 

1,949 

2,117 

10,876 

8,689 

5,914 

6,596 

5,588 

2,298 

1,939 

1,762 


6,753 

5,736 

4,213 

3,293 

2,581 

1,663 

2,183 

1,052 

2,188 

4,846 

3,318 

2,119 

1,496 

1,183 

992 

1,303 

1,165 

1,802 

0,786 

3,764 

2,778 

2,071 

1,612 

807 

1,060 

d47 

1,000 

3,861 

2,104 

1,501 

1,045 

1,091 

621 

904 

832 

951 

12,613 

7,863 

5,049 

4,756 

3,905 

8,329 

8,4^7 

2,950 

3,24^ 

20,049 

12,607 

8,751 

7,156 

5,703 

2,594 * 

4,452 

3,894 

3,586 
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24-PA80AirA6 I>l£n!»Z0T---OOU0kL 
D%(mon4 jETonboiir SuMivman 
Diamond Harbour 
Falta . . • 

Mathurapur « 

KaJkdwip 
6iagar • ^ 

Kulpi . 

Magrahat 

24 -Parga 3 iaa foroat divlaion 
CaifOUTTA Disthict 


Sliampukw 
Kuma^ntl 
Burtolla 
iSukea Btrcot 
Jorabagan 
Jorasanko 
Bara Baxar 
Colootola 
Muchipara 
Buwbaxar 
Puddapukur 
Waterloo 8treot 
Fonwtck Baxar 
Taltola 
Kaliuga 
Park Street 
Bainan Bosteo 
Taiigra 
Ent^iy 
Beoiapukur 
Ballyganj 
Bhowauipur 
Kaiigbat 
Aljpur 
Ekbalpur 

Watganj & Haatiogs 
ToUyganj 
Belliaghata 
Manicktola 
Belgachia 
Satpukur 
CoBHipur 
Fort William and Maidan 
Port 
Catiab 


Nadu l>imu;cT 
Ocular Subdivision • 
Kriahhagar . « 


DmSlTY " 

STATEMIM M^-contd. 

1951 1941 mi 1921 1911 1901 1891 1881 1872 


714 

1,701 

1,701 

477 

398 

229 


64S 

1,522 

1,561 

414 

353 

200 


SIS 

1,209 

1^259 

314 

268 

140 


444 

1,038 

1,110 

255 

211 

87 


409 

1,037 

1,094 

207 

185 

76 


36S 
934 
1,000 
170 
164 
67 


319 

838 

951 

139 

129 

53 


m 

698 

829 

119 

110 

45 


943 

646 

824 

103 

91 

37 


1,136 

1,066 

012 

834 

‘ 728 

646 

510 

432 

860 

1,631 

1,666 

1,273 

1,201 

1,192 

1,110 

1,050 

018 

838 

1-5 

0-8 

0-5 

• a 

. . 

1*3 

3'8 

• f 

* • 

'8.868 

66,260 

36,200 

31,021 

30,879 

28,404 

22,964 

20,066 

20,712 

^racre Per acre Per acre Per acre 

Per acre 

Per acre Per aero 

Per acre Per acre 


268 

156 

133 

124 

110 

86 

07 

67 

342 

304 

174 

164 

150 

137 

121 

117 

156 

309 

256 

164 

160 

134 

123 

89 

71 

73 

334 

302 

165 

160 

147 

128 

106 

74 

76 

491 

432 

161 

215 

213 

200 

160 

148 

169 

458 

397 

117 

220 

229 

204 

160 

126 

139 

240 

244 

83 

147 

136 

141 

92 

93 

105 

399 

399 

217 

.170 

263 

280 

225 

209 

226 

278 

279 

164 

142 

129 

131 

101 

89 

89 

276 

251 

142 

183 

169 

183 

153 

146 

159 

3U8 

390 

219 

203 

186 

174 

129 

127 

127 

61 

48 

30 

31 

28 

28 

26 

26 

25 

263 

207 

159 

134 

146 

160 

145 

133 

137 

355 

361 

197 

162 

165 

165 

150 

134 

189 

133 

102 

74 

62 

60 

89 

70 

63 

68 

57, 

43 

31 

22 

30 

35 

26 

28 

26 

49 

31 

21 

24 

24 

42 

36 

47 

51 

46 

31 

13 

11 

11 

9 

8 

6 

6 

170 

141 

84 

73 

72 

58 

50 

40 

41 

171 

170 

00 

78 

77 

62 

53 

43 

44 

96 

71 

35 

25 

20 

13 

11 

10. 

11 

105 

160 

100 

72 

68 

62 

53 

48 

46 

277 

234 

97 

70 

66 

60 

52 

40 

45 

53 

36 

22 

17 

15 

14 

11 

10 

15 

93 

59 

33 

31 

22 

21 

15 

16 

18 

31 

23 

14 

17 

22 

10 

14 

14 

12 

142 

96 

30 

21 

17 

11 

10 

9 

10 

104 

66 

37 

33 

26 

16 

14 

6 

6 . 

90 

63 

31 

24 

22 

13 

11 

4 

6 

78 

59 

39 

32 

27 

23 

18 

16 

14 

80 

48 

26 

21 

18 

15 

12 

10 

9 

88 

58 

35 

20 

24 

21 

16 

13 

13 

7 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

8 

9 

5 

7 

8 

7 

7 

4 

4 

6 . 

7 

3 

12 

16 

8 

11 

6 

Per Sq, 

Per 6q. 

Per Sq. 

Per Sq. 

Per Sq. 

PorSq. PerSq. 

Per Sq. 

PerSq. 

mile 

mile 

mile 

mile 

mile 

mile 

mile 

mile 

mile 

750 

557 

478 

472 

514 

612 

512 

636 

496 

726 

S93 

S02 

47S 

S23 

630 

S22 

S38 

49S 

.141 

661 

647 

618 

660 

638. 

651 

674 

485 
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DENSm 

STATEMENT I.3»-«ontd. 


1991 1941 1931 1991 1911 1901 1891 1881 1873 


Nadu District — conuld. 
Styiwr Subdivieion — conoid, 
Nftbadwip 


2,273 

1,348 

994 

849 

018 

881 

9Q3 

941 

all 

Chapra 



524 

638 

482 

453 

400 

470 

482 

502 

483 

KrishnaganJ 



663 

584 

404 

488 

612 

645 

550 

660' 

500 

Nakasipara 



664 

478 

406 

378 

401 

405 

403 

427 

490 

Kaliganj 



623 

511 

420 

382 

428 

426 

378 

487 

408 

Tehatta 



663 

566 

490 

511 

565 

574 

533 

< 546 

542 

Kahmpur 



605 

583 

511 

480 

643 

681 

616 

592 

561 

Itanaghat Subdivision 



SIS 

492 

4S6 

465 

492 

481 

495 

530 

m 

Ranaghat 



888 

480 

421 

439 

470 

445 

452 

493 

406 

Chakdah 



234 

508 

439 

492 

409 

400 

639^ 

562 

528 

Haringhata 



583 

423 

376 

434 

440 

440 

476 

496 

466 

lianskhali 



534 

363 

356 

387 

435 

414 

362 

439 

386 

Santipur 



1,062 

734 

629 

612 

653 

661 

720 

718 

672 

Mubsuidabad District 



828 

792 

661 

591 

640 

638 

604 

502 

566 

Sadar Subdivision . 



S26 

709 

614 

579 

638 

653 

609 

602 

602 

Borhampur Town 



1,096 

874 

672 

635 

687 

601 

622 

620 

682 

Beldanga 



1,056 

1,009 

800 

756 

818 

824 

741 

738 

763 

Nawada 



660 

646 

524 

511 

571 

583 

549 

635 

478 

Kariharpara 



601 

665 

469 

480 

547 

586 

565 

586 

592 

Domkal 



706 

651 

541 

484 

540 

559 

542 

521 

523 

Jalangi 



641 

654 

577 

511 

570 

591 

672 

550 

552 

Lalbagh Subdivision 



7Ji5 

697 

594 

515 

563 

558 

587 

571 

588 

Murshidabad 



740 

718 

630 

595 

644 

648 

583 

581 

693 

Jiaganj 



1,479 

1,172 

888 

920 

1,011 

1,283 

1,615 

1,568 

1,634 

Nabagram . 



510 

478 

442 

388 

421 

390 

351 

350 

357 

Lalgola . 



937 

846 

689 

595 

701 

650 

727 

659 

588 

Bhagwangola . 



770 

678 

549 

515 

508 

481 

450 

490 

524 

Raninagar 



743 

738 

655 

480 

548 

569 

694 

636 

660 

Jangipur Subdivision 



9SS 

942 

784 

071 

754 

716 

664 

634 

560 

Farakka 



1,031 

935 

808 

710 

798 

688 

616 

539 

443 

Samserganj . 



1,749 

1,686 

1,369 

1,204 

1,353 

1,107 

1,043 

914 

751 

Suti 



896 

901 

737 

607 

646 

. 619 

673 

651 

483 

Raghunathganj 



1,300 

1,264 

^ 979 

837 

062 

964 

825 

844 

828 

Sagardigbi 



569 

531 

476 

407 

468 

469 

401 

411 

403 

KaTidi Subdivision . 



761 

804 

689 

618 

664 

634 

567 

561 

585 

Kandi . 



776 

821 

708 

621 

670 

631 

568 

566 

577 

Khargram 



669 

669 

586 

525 

560 

521 

457 

441 

498 

Burwan 



761 

813 

690 

638 

591 

648 

583 

681 

503 

Bharatpnr 



836 

910 

771 

687 

733 

728 

655 

653 

^ 666 

Malda District . 



674 

607 

518 

493 

502 

434 

398 

838 

323 

Sadar Subdivision . 



674 

607 

518 

493 

502 

434 

S93 

338 

323 

EngHshbazar . 



964 

849 

708 

649 

748 

715 

762 

' 672 

077 

Kaliachak 



1,092 

938 

795 

762 

796 

716 

626 

559 

576 

Malda . 



428 

389 

350 

374 

393 

388 

276 

238 

286 

Habibpur 



471 

341 

310 

300 

325 

'279 

227 

196 

295 

Batua . 



754 

670 

568 

527 

551 

451 

415 

308 

252 

Bftanikchak 



635 

530 

462 

452 

472 

386 

361 

268 

219 

Kkarba 



707 

725 

588 

566 

570 

408 

451 

415 

370 

Hanahohandrapnr . 



675 

667 

551 

480 

381 

318 

320 

294 

208 

Oajol « 



369 

370 

338 

332 

323 

267 

219 

186 

190 

Bamangola 

« 


498 

452 

392 

388 

378 

.312 

256 

218 

222 
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DENSITY 

STATEMiESTP 1 . 8 8~*concId. 


Wkst Dxsrmx^ 

1951 

590 

1941 

421 

Suhdivsfon • 

dCO 

429 

HiU . , i . . 

l.UI 

748 


700 

463 

Kuiaargui} . . « 

505 

415 

Tapaa .... 

415 

855 

Gangarannpiir. 

488 

417 

JiaiganJ Subdivision 

491 

416 

Banailwi 

382 

373 

KuHhmandl . 

470 

444 

KaliaganJ 

560 

511 

Uemtabaa . 

460 

388 

Haiganj . 

547 

352 

ll/ahaf • . . . 1 

490 

444 

Jalpaiqubi Dxstbiot 

385 

356 

Sadar Subdivision . 

421 

406 

Jalpaigori 

622 

541 

Rajganj 

210 

208 

Mainaguri . . 

Nagrakata 

351 

374 

397 

375 

Dhupguri . 

512 

469 

Mai , 

447 

482 

Matiali .... 

534 

463 

AVjmr Duma Subdivision . 

342 

297 

Madarihat 

405 

364 

Falakata 

454 

427 

Kalchini 

249 

226 

Alipur Duars . 

441 

354 

Kumargram 

249 

214 

OaBJBBUNQ DlSTfUOT . 

371 

314 

Sadar Subdivision . 

470 

408 

Darjeeling ... 

1,564 

1,206 

Jo re Bungalow . . 

513 

668 

Piilbaaar . • • . 

508 

402 

Sukhia]^kri . 

Rangli Kangliot • . 

208 

197 

264 

227 

Kurseong Subdivision . 

400 

366 

Kursoong 

302 

339 

Mirik .... 

429 

454 

Sitiffuri Subdivision , 

437 

33i 

iSiliguri 

549 

341 

Khariborl 

317 

309 

Phansidewa . . . 

367 

368 

Kalimpong Subdivision . 

229 

194 

Kalimpong . . ' . 

325 

271 

Garubatlian . 

98 

88 

Coocn Bbuab Distbict . 

507 

485 

Tufanganj 

436 

423 

Dinhata . . 

650 

625 

Sitai .... 

394 

462 

Cooch Behar . . , 

603 

627 

Sitalkuobfi . • 

453 

464 

MathabhangA;- 

425 

414 

MekliganJ 

Haldib^ 

402 

540 

404 

506 

ChBBdmiigim 

18^880 

10,864 

SiUkiin SiBte 

00 

44 


1931 

1921 

1911 

1910 

1891 

1881 

1872 

878 

354 

368 

329 

306 

294 

290 

376 

334 

360 

305 

264 

248 

243 

660 

608 

626 

548 

442 

416 

303 

402 

376 

887 

339 

274 

257 

243 

377 

259 

267 

^ 234 

189 

177 

168 

293 

289 

308 

268 

250 

284 

236 

381 

339 

361 

314 

292 

274 

276 

380 

368 

381 

347 

336 

328 

326 

348 

330 

349 

303 

291 

286 

274 

433 

417 

441 

382 

368 

362 

346 

506 

400 

500 

452 

432 

40T 

406 

371 

362 

371 

360 

355 

358 

365 

317 

319 

827 

318 

313 

316 

322 

353 

335 

342 

309 

295 

278 

278 

311 

202 

279 

220 

183 

133 

85 

360 

348 

364 

328 

278 

210 

137 

461 

431 

462 

444 

447 

406 

293 

201 

224 

228 

211 

220 

238 

192 

.311 

324 

327 

299 

228 

141 

77 

370 

356 

364 

329 

251 

155 

85 

407 

366 

369 

338 

258 

159 

87 

425 

424 

420 

380 

303 

187 

102 

440 

363 

360 

334 

260 

160 

88 

263 

226 

188 

111 

67 

41 

49 

319 

273 

244 

159 

101 

62 

34 

383 

366 

328 

214 

135 

83 

46 

181 

142 

113 

62 

37 

23 

12 

300 

278 

222 

123 

72 

44 

24 

185 

177 

142 

78 

46 

28 

16 

266 

236 

221 

208 

186 

120 

79 

330 

296 

284 

266 

219 

149 

74 

1,091 

969 

934 

837 

719 

476 

242 

874 

318 

306 

274 

236 

156 

79 

340 

307 

296 

265 

228 

151 

77 

153 

122 

117 

105 

90 

60 

30 

184 

1S4 

177 

159 

137 

90 

46 

317 

246 

261 

275 

272 

164 

83 

298 

231 

236 

259 

256 

154 

78 

381 

295 

302 

331 

327 

197 

100 

301 

284 

271 

26 ^ 

274 

237 

180 

289 

273 

260 

254 

263 

228 

173 

295 

279 

266 

259 

268 

232 

176 

332 

315 

300 

293 

303 

263 

199 

167 

147 

121 

102 

66 

31 

16 

233 

211 

174 

145 

03 

44 

23 

77 

61 

50 

42 

27 

19 

7 

447 

448 

448 

429 

438 

456 

403 

380 

370 

358 

328 

326 

294 

227 

680 

578 

579 

561 

572 

607 

550 

434 

432 

433 

419 

428 

453 

411 

466 

465 

459 

427 

454 

480 

439 

436 

449 

443 

436 

447 

480 

430 

396 

397 

404 

397 

408 

437 

396 

421 

435 

457 

445 

453 

463 

401 

432 

449 

459 

437 

403 

411 

356 

7,800 

6.810 

0,781 

7,198 

. , 



40 

80 

88 

81 

11 




75. It will be useful first to classify all 
police stations' According to character 
and certain broad density classes. 
Since 610 is the general average rural 
density for the State as a whole, this 
figure may be made a dividii^ line, and 


1,050 another, because the latter figure 
affords comparison with other censuses. 
Statement 1.33, thus classifies all police 
stations of the State .according to 
three characters and three classes of 
density- 
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Density and chaiaeter of police stattoos in West Bencal« 1951 









Non- 

Non- 

Non-in- 







B 

1 

Entirely 


industrial Industrial dostrlal 







rural 

rural 

Entirely 

P. a. con- 

P. a. con- 

P. a. con- 

Industrial Indnstrial 




Total 

P. a. with P.8. with 

rural P.d. 

taining 

taining 

taining 

P.8, with 

P.B.wItli 

SUUftDd Dlftrlc-t 



No. of 

density 

density 

with den- 

towns 

towns 

towns 

density 

denrity 




P. s. 

less 

between 

sity over 

with 

with 

with 

between 

over 





than 

610 and 

1.060 

density 

density 

density 

610 nod 

1.050 





610 

1.050 

less than 

610— 

over 

1.060 









610 

1.050 

1.050 



W«tt BEOgtl 



280 

86 

43 

26 

22 

28 

17 

E 

81 

Burdwan Ditition 



J25 

42 

20 

19 

10 

*11 

2 

2 


Burdwan 



24 

7 

5 

.. 

.. 

4 

.. 

a 

6 

Blrbhum 



14 

6 

4 

.. 


2 

.. 

.. 

. . 

BanEura 



10 

14 

.. 

.. 

4 

1 

.. 


, , 

Mldfiapur 



34 

15 

7 

4 

3 

3 

1 


1 

Hoogtily 



18 

1 

4 

7 


1 

.. 


5 

Howrah 



Id 

.. 


8 


.. 

1 


7 

Pretideney Ditition . 



J66 

44 

23 

7 

12 

12 

13 


42 

24-ParganaB . 



40 

4 

0 

5 

1 

4 

0 


14 

Calcutta 



28 

• • 

• . 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


28 

Nadia . 



13 

6 

2 

• • 

.. 

2 

3 


e • 

Murahidabad . 



21 

3 

11 

1 

.. 

2 

4 

e • 

• e 

Malda . 



10 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

. . 

e • 

m e 

West Dlnajpur 



11 

6 

.. 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

e e 


Jalpalguri 



12 

10 

•• 

• • 

1 

1 




Darjeeling . • 

■ 


12 

8 

•• 

• • 

3 

.. 

1 



Cooch Behar . 

• 

• 

6 

2 

.. 

.. 

5 

1 

, , 




76. Thus only 104 police stations of 
which 33 are in Calcutta and Howrah 
municipal areas contain a population 
with a density of more than 1,050 per- 
sons to the square mile. Of the remain- * 
ing 71 police stations 26 are entirely 
rural, 17 are non-industrial with one 
non-industrial town each, and 28 are 
industrial. These 28 police stations 
together with two others, Salanpur and 
Barabani (both in the Asansol sub- 
division of Burdwan) which have den- 
sities less than 1,050 to the square mile, 
comprise the 30 industrial police stations 
outside Calcutta and Howrah mentioned 
before. A police station has been taken 
as the imit of area for this analysis for 
both industrial, non-industiial and 
rural areas with densities over 1,050, 
because it may be reasonably argued 
that wherever this density mark is 
exceeded the police station as a whole 


contributes to the economic life of the 
area, by way of supply of either agri- 
cultural or industrial labour. This 
holds especially for industrial police 
stations where a great proportion of the 
industrial population, as In Asansol sub- 
division of Burdwan and the industrial 
belts of Hooghly, Howrah and 24-Par- 
ganas, live in the surrounding villages 
of their industrial towns. But as Union 
Table E will show, the actual area in 
which densities are over 1,050 to the 
square mile is less than the areas of 
police stations having corresponding 
density floors. Further examination of 
the concentration of population accord- 
ing to density of police stations is there- 
fore necessary and Statanent X.34 
classifies by the district those police 
stations that have a density of over 1,050 
per square mile, by area, population 
and character. 
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Police stattons with densities over 1,050 per square mile, arransed by character* 
population, area and actual dmisity, 1951 


(a) Entirely rural police stations 


Name of polioe station 

1 Amta • 




Name of diatriot 

Howrah 




Population 

230,254 

Area 

(Sq. miles) 

14M 

Density 

in 

1951 

1,632 

2 Kaliaohak 




Malda 





220,184 

207*1 

1,092 

3 Magrahat 




24-Pargana8 





191, G98 

117*5 

1,631 

4 Panskttra 




Midnapur . 





176,405 

154*7 

1,140 

5 Beldanga 




Murshidabad 





151,339 

143*3 

1,066 

6 Bislinupur 




24-Parganaa 





143,583 

82*4 

1,743 

7 Mahiiadal 




Midnapur . 





141,390 

124*9 

1,132 

8 Daspor . 




Do. . 





140,339 

127*9 

1,097 

9 Kulp) . 




24-Pargana8 





140,187 

123-4 

1,136 

10 Bhyampur 




Howrah 





138,195 

100-0 

1,382 

11 Khanakul 




Hooghly . 





130,097 

113-4 

1,147 

12 Chanditala 




Do, . 


’ 

* 

, 

128,012 

63-1 

2,043 

13 Bagnan 




Howrah 





124,463 

63-3 

1,966 

14 Sankrail 




Do, . 





99,384 

24-8 

4,007 

15 Domjur 




Do. . 





98,168 

37-6 

2,611 

16 Singur . 




Hooghly . 





95,753 

56-9 

1,683 

17 Falta 




24-Pargana8 





89,112 

52-4 

1,701 

18 Haripal 




Hooghly . 





84,312 

71-2 

1,184 

19 Jagatballavpiir 




Howrali 





78,995 

49-5 

1,596 

20 Panohla 




Do. . 





73,920 

27-4 

2,698 

21 Jangipara 




Hooghly . 





71,438 

63-3 

1,129 

22 Moyna . 




Midnapur . 





69,639 

67*3 

1,215 

23 TarakoRwar . 




Hooghly . 





61,366 

46-3 

1,325 

24 Pursuta 




Do. . 





58,608 

38-8 

1,508 

25 Rajarhat 




24<Pargana8 





50,666 

39-6 

1,279 

20 Jagaoha 




Howrah 





33,888 

6*9 

4,904 


Total 


3.029,135 2,134*1 1,419 


(b) Non-industrial police stations each containing a non-industrial town, 1951 


Name of police station 

Name of district 


Population 

Area 

(8q. miles) 

Density 

Name of town 

1 Uluberia 

Howrah 



158,687 

76-0 

2,087 

Uluberia 

2 Krishnagar 

Nadia . 



157.981 

138-5 

1,141 

Krishnagar 

3 Tamluk 

Midnapur 



142,038 

94-0 

1,511 

Tamluk 

4 Baairhat 

24'PaTgana8 



137,951 

100-6 

1,373 

Baairhat 

6 Berhampur Town . 

Murshidabad 



137,823 

125-7 

1.096 

Berhampur 

6 RaghunatbganJ 

Do. 



132,633 

102-0 

1,300 

Jangipur 

7 Dliumond Harbour . 

24-Pargana8 



128,741 

75-7 

1,701 

Diamond Harbour 

8 Barasat 

Do. 



119,442 

104-1 

1,147 

Barasat 

9 Baruipur 

Do. 



105,321 

82-8 

1,272 

Baruipur 

10 Nabadwip 

Nadia . 



91,380 

40-2 

2,273 

Nabadwip 

11 Baduria' 

24-Paigana8 



89.592 

81-0 

1,106 

Baduria 

12 Sonarpur 

Do. 



88,413 

65-9 

1,342 

Rajpur 

13 Santipur 

Nadia , 



79,664 

75-0 

1,062 

Santipur 

14 Samserganj . 

Murshidabad 



74,324 

42-5 

1,749 

Dhrilian 

16 Darjeeling 

Darjeeling . 



63,171 

40-4 

1,564 

Darjeeling 

16 Hili .... 

West Dinajpur 



38,787 

34-0 

1,141 

Hili 

17 Jiaganj 

Murshidabad 

• 


29,130 

19*7 

1,479 

Jiagan j- Asimgan ] 


Total 


1,774*978 

1,208*0 

1,867 
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(c) Industrial police stations, 1951 

Aroa 


Name of police station 


Name of district 


Population 

(Sq. miles) 

Density Name of Town 

(1 — 28) Calcutta 


Calcutta 


2,548,677 

32-32 

7.8,858 

Calcutta 

(29—33) Howrah 


Howrah 


433,962 

10*41 

41,687 

Howrah 

34 

Tollyganj 


24>Parganas 


194,533 

. 25 0 

7,601 

Tollyganj 

35 

Baranagar 


Do. 


154,377 

7*7 

20,049 

Baranagar, Kamar- 
hati 

36 

Jagaddal , 


Do. 


152,624 

22*6 

6,753 

Bhatpara 

37 

Budge-Budge 


Do. 


147,123 

550 

2,675 

Budge-Budge 

38 

Serampur 


Hooghly 


141,071 

224 

6,298 

Serampur, Rishra, 
Baidyabati 

39 

Khargpur Town 


Midnapur 


129,636 

12*9 

10,049 

Khargpur town 

40 

Metiabruz 


24-PaTgana8 


129,031 

3*7 

34,873 

Carden Reach 

41 

Kulti . 


Burdwan 


122,212 

32*5 

3,760 

Kulti, Barakar 

Neamatpur, Diser- 
garh 

42 

Titagarh 


24<Pargana8 


121,798 

11*2 

10,875 

Titagarh, Barrack- 
pur 

43 

Asansol . 


Burdwan 


115,485 

30*7 

3,762 

Asansol 

44 

Behala . 


24-Parganafi 


11.3,379 

20* 1 

5,041 

South Suburbs 

45 

Jamuria 


Burdwan 


1)1,550 

90*6 

1.231 


46 

BaUy . 


Howrah 


110,189 

17-5 

6,297 

Bally 

47 

Bijpur . 


24-Parganas 


105,18.5 

15*5 

6,786 

Kanohrapara, 

Halisahar 

48 

Dum Dum 


Do. 


9.5,590 

16 2 

5,901 

South Dum Dum, 
North Dum Dum, 
Dum Dum 

49 

Mahoshtala . 


Do. 


93,195 

20*5 

4,.546 

Batanagar 

50 

Ondal « 


Burdwan 


80,008 

71*4 

1,206 

Ondal 

51 

Khardah 


24>Pargana8 


81,464 

2M 

3,861 

Panihati, Khardah 

62 

Bhadreawar . 


Hooghly 


80.753 

15-4 

5,244 

Champdani, Bha- 
dreswar 

53 

Naihati 


24-Parganas 


75,596 

15*6 

4,846 

Naihati 

54 

Noapara 


Do. 


75,077 

s 

6*0 

12,613 

lohhapur Defence 
Estate, Garolia, 
North Barrack - 
pur 

55 

Raniganj 


Burdwan 

. 

71,495 

32*8 

2,180 

Raniganj 

56 

Chinsurah 


Hooghly 

. 

70.601 

14*5 

4,869 

Hooghly — Chinsurah 

57 

Uttarpara 


Do. 

• 

65,726 

11*2 

5,868 

Uttarpara, Kotrung, 
Konnagar 

58 

Hirapur 


Burdwan 

. 

59,934 

24*6 

2,436 

Bumpur 

59 

Magra . 


Hooghly 

. 

52,108 

25*0 

2.084 

Bansberia 

60 

Bauria . 


Howrah 

. 

31,418 

5-6 

.5,610 

Bauria 

61 

Barraokpnr . 


24'Parganas 

• 

16,189 

3*2 

5,059 

Barraokpur canton- 
ment 




Total 

6,786,036 

603*8 

8,340 



Note— S alanpur (Burdwan) having a population of 47,354 and containing the new loco- 
motive town of Chittaranjan is not included in this list as it has a density of less than 1,050. 
For similar reasons Barabani (Burdwan) with a density of 837 is excluded although it is an 
industrial police station. Chandemagore, although an industrial town with a density of 13,380, 
la here excluded as falling outside of West Bengal. 
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77. Thus out of a total area of 30,775 
square miles, only 4,126 or 13-4 per cent 
of the State’s area covering 104 police 
stations containing 62 cities and towns 
have densities over 1,050 to the square 
mile. On the other hand, these 4,126 
square miles or 13-4 per cent, of West 
Bengal’s area contain as many as 
10,509,149 persons or approximately 
42-7 per cent, of the State's entire 
population. Almost by contrast, 26,649 
square miles or 86-6 per cent, of the 
State’s .area contain 14,221,159 persons 
or 57-3 per cent, of the State’s popula- 
tion in the remaining 176 police stations 
which contain 51 non-industrial towns. 
The 26 entirely rural police stations 
dispose of 6-9 per cent, of the State's 
area and 12-2 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, the average density being 1,419 to 
the square mile. Sankrail and 
Jagacha, having the high densities of 
4,007 and 4,904 respectively in this 
group, have been called rural police 
stations by nomenclature as they have 
neither big nor important industries in 
them nor any town, although their 
population is mainly industrial, living 
in typical industrial colonies, feeding 
the factories in Howrah, Bally and 
Bauria. Barring them, no rural police 
station has a density exceeding 2,698. 
The 17 non-industrial police stations 
have as low an average density as 1,367, 
lower in fact than that of the 26 entirely 
rural police stations, although they con- 
tain 17 non-industrial towns between 
them. Together they dispose of an area 
of 1,298 square miles or 4-2 per cent, of 
West Bengal’s area and 7-2 per cent, of 
the population amounting to 1,774,978 
persons- It is important to note at this 
stage that even excluding Sankrail and 
Jagacha, the average density of the 
remaining 24 (26 less 2) high density 
rural police stations is higher, being 
1,505, than the average density of non- 
industrial police stations, each of which 
contains such density-<increasing ele- 
ments as towns. How these particular 
rural police stations can support such 
large densities may provide much 


interesting study. It will also be 
presently examined whether their den- 
sities are steadily on the increase 
since 1872 or have fluctuated from 
decade to decade. If all or some of 
them at least have steadily increased 
in density in eighty years or even 
remained constant during them, it 
may be presumed that ttere is some 
welcome feature in their agricultural 
economy, absent in the rest, capable 
of supporting such thick populations. 
It is the 61 industrial police stations, 
the sum of whose areas is the small- 
est, of the three categories here 
examined, being only 694 square miles 
or 2-3 per cent, of the area 
of the State, yet whose population is 
the largest, being 5,786,036 persons or 
23-3 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, that have the thickest density. 
These 61 police stations have an aver- 
age density of 8,340 persons to the 
square mile and contain 45 cities and 
towns. Of them only six police 
stations have a density less than 3,000 
per square mile : these are Budge 
Budge (2,675), Hirapur ' (2,436), 

Raniganj (2,180), Magra (2,084), 
Jamuria (1,231) and Ondal 
(1,205). 

78. The uneven distribution of popu- 
lation density is so interesting and can 
be so readUy and directly correlated to 
livelihood that it will well repay to 
divide each district into two zones : 
(a) those police stations which have den- 
sities under 750 ; and (b) those that are 
above that mark. This division will 
indicate roughly how much of the 
State’s area and population are on 
either side of its general average 
density of 806, and, on each side of 
this middle line the relation between 
area and population. Subsidiary table 
I.l furnishes such a comparison but 
Statement 1.35 elaborates the density 
group 750 and above further, by 
dividing the population in it into 
several density classes : 750-900, 900- 
1,050, 1,050-3,000, and 3,000 and over 
groups. 
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Area and popolatton, actual and percentage, by density of police stations faaving 
densities over 750 persons per sauare mile, 1951 
(Figures in italics under larger figures indicate percentage of area of the class to 
total area, and population of the ciass to total population) 

A — denotes area in square miles P — denotes population 


700 — OOU 000—1,000 1,000—3,000 3,000 & Over 



Wjmii BENUAIi 

2,597 

2.120,350 

1,676 

1,600,424 

3,757 

5,258,002 

425 ^ 

5,380,546 


S^37 

6*57 

040 

6'46 

1210 

2119 

1.37 

2h73 

Burdwan DioUioth 


1,270,188 

901 

807,298 

1,702 

2,083,874 

204 

1,433,943 


10-90 

ll‘U 

6-38 

7-81 

12-40 

23-27 

1-40 

12-92 

Burdwan 

295 

235,254 

475 

451,270 

219 

328,987 

63 

237,097 


10 90 

10‘73 

17.04 

20-69 

811 

10.01 

2.34 

10.83 

Blrbliuui 


103,470 





. . 



7.01 

9-70 





. . 

. . 

Bankura 

15d 

141,850 





. . 



3.96 

10-70 






129,636 

Midnapur 

435 

302,508 

420 

4io,oiu 

559 

009,81 i 

ii 

8.28 

10.79 

8.11 

22.38 

10.04 

19.93 

0.24 

3.80 

Hooghly 

521 427,035 

43.20 27-47 



478 

30.60 

082,404 

43.91 

03 

3-26 

358,151 

2304 

Howrah 





495 

902,582 

65 
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79. It will be noticed that in respect of 

treated here regionally. 

by the district 


only those police stations whose densi- to which they belong, instead of in the 

ties are between 750 and 1,050 is there order they are listed in the statement, 

a close correspondence between the per- 81. Panskura, Mahisadal and Moyna 

centages of population and area; or, in police stations belong to Tamluk sub- 

other words it is only in police division, while Daspur belongs to Ghatal 

stations of these densities that the subdivision of Midnapur. The first 

distribution of population is match- * three are almost contiguous, interrupted 

ed to area. The farther away one by Tamluk, which has a similar density 

moves from this norm the greater and homogeneity. Panskura has always 

the disproportion between area and had a high density ; in 1872 it had 1,060 

population until at the two extreme but between 1881 and 1931 it went down 
ends, on the one hand 5-81 per cent, of and varied between 890 and 934: 

the State’s area contain as little as 0 08 malarial epidemics were responsible for 

per cent, of its population with an this reduction but the land is fertile and 

approximate density of 100, and on the well-irrigated : the main Midnapur High 

other, 1-37 per cent, of the State’s area Level irrigation canal and the Cossye 

contain as much as 21-73 per cent, of its river pass through the middle of it. 

population with an average density of Moyna and Mahisadal nearer the sea are 

about 12.700 persons to the square mile. especially fertile rice-producing areas 

80. Before passing on to variations in well drained and irrigated. Moyna is 

density in individual districts, a brief divided in the middle by the Cossye and 

discussion on the growth of density in Haldi rivers and bounded on the south 

the twentysix rural thanas of Statement by the Kalighai river, while Mahisadal 

I..34 (a) will be instructive. They are gets the river trade olE the Rupnai^yan 
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which bounds its east, the Hijli Tidal 
canal runs right across the police 
station, and the Haldi runs its south- 
western boundary. Moyna has steadily 
increased without interruption from 456 
in 1872 by rapid stages except for 1921 
when the influenza epidemic reduced 
the density slightly; Mahisadal starting 
from 577 in 1872 had no interruption in 
its steady progress. Daspur has always 
had a very thick population as a centre 
of trade with a rich agricultural hinter- 
land. It is flanked on the east by the 
Rupnarayan noted for its river traffic. 
Besides the ^ilai, it has several canals 
rimning through it. Even in 1872 its 
density was 1,066 but it was affected by 
malaria and the influenza epidemic be- 
tween 1911 and 1931 : in 1931, its density 
went as low as 926. Panskura and 
Moyna have thriving subsidiary collage 
industries like mat-making, coir and 
rope, and handloom, while Mahisadal 
raises more than one crop on the same 
land, has cocoanut groves and sends out 
short-term colonisers to the Sundarbans. 

82. In Hooghly, the density of Khana- 
kul was even higher in 1872 than in 1951; 
it was as much as 1,192. But between 
1891 and 1931 it suffered from malaria 
and depopulatu>n and the density was as 
low as 809 in 1921 after the influenza 
epidemic. It benefits from the river 
trade of the Rupnarayan which skirts its 
western boundary: besides, xt is very 
well-cultivated, and cottage industries 
are still comparatively prosperous. 
Together with Pursura it makes a com- 
pact block of high density and similar 
geographical, agricultural and popula- 
tion characteristics west of the Damodar. 
Singur, Tarakeswar, and Haripal, very 
dense in 1872, went down badly between 
1872 and 1881 but were rescued by the 
opening of the Eden Canal in 1881 and 
the Sheoraphuli-Tarakeswar railway 
line in 1885 which gave a fillip to their 
agriculture and gave the population 
stamina to resist malaria. The railway 
line also made it possible for a large 
population to Uve in them while work- 
ing in the city and industrial towns 
every day for their livelihood as daily 


passengers. They comprise a compact 
group of high density showing similar 
fluctuations. In a way i^anakul, 
Pursura, Tarakeswar, Haripal and 
Singur form the compact central zone of 
the district. To the south of this zone is 
another consisting of Chanditala and 
Jangipara bordering the district of 
Howrah, of which the one nearer to the 
metropolis, Chanditala, has a density 
almost double that of Jangipara. Both 
have had high densities since 1872, but 
Jangipara suffered more from malma, 
as a result of which its density touched 
as low as 836 in 1931. They were greatly 
benefited by the Dankuni drainage 
scheme in 1873, the Rajapur drainage 
scheme after 1880, the Eden Canal in 
1881, and the re-excavation of the 
Kausiki in 1910 and were opened up 
early in 1897-98 by the Howrah-Seha- 
khala, the Chanditala-Janai and the 
Howrah-Champadanga subux'ban rail- 
ways. They have good and fertile agri- 
cultural lands, and a numerous popula- 
tion of daily passengers to Calcutta who 
yet live in their villages for comfort and 
economy. 

83. Jagacha and Sankrail, to the west 
and south-west of Howrah City, are 
almost suburbs, and the reasons for 
their high density have been discussed. 
But the whole of Howrah district has 
fairly fertile rice plains and vegetable 
orchards and acts as a large suburb of 
Howrah city. Bally and Calcutta. The 
district was greatly benefited at an 
early date by the Howrah and Rajapur 
drainage schemes in 1885 and 1894-95 
respectively which rehabilitated a total 
of 320 square miles of agricultural land 
out of the district’s gross area of 560. 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway, the 
Howrah Amta Railway, the Howrah- 
Champadanga and Howrah-Sehakhala 
Railways, all opened in 1897-98, gave the 
district very good and fast suburban 
transport and helped every police station 
to preserve and improve its density 
steadily and rapidly. The district con- 
tributes a very numerous crop of daily 
passengers to Howrah and Calcutta, and 
there is no doubt that good cultivation 
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is even more substantially assisted by 
cash earnings in the metropolis. 

84. Similar in character to the police 
stations of Howrah are Magrahat, 
Bishnupur, Kulpi, and Falta. They were 
opened up very early by the East 
Indian Railways between 1862 and 1890 
and again in 1928. This and the fertility 
of the soil which was greatly recruited 
in 1908-09 by (i) the Magrahat drainage 
scheme which drained and threw open 
to profitable cultivation a marshy and 
feverish tract of 290 square miles, and 
by (ii) the construction of a sluice near 
Diamond Harbour in 1909 which re- 
claimed another 100 square miles for 
rice cultivation from swamps, coupled 
with the facilities of trade, commerce 
and fisheries that they enjoy, and a 
numerous . population who live with 
their families in these police stations 
but work as daily passengers in the city 
and suburbs for their living, have help- 
ed all the thanas to increase their densi- 
ties rapidly and steadily. The four 
police stations make a compact and 
homogeneous mass south-west of 
Calcutta, excellently served by fast- 
moving suburban railways; while Rajar- 
hat the fifth rural police station in 24- 
Parganas is immediately to the north- 
east of Calcutta, containing excellent 
fisheries and orchards, and served by 
the Barasat-Basirhat Light Railway 
opened in 1913-14. 

85. In Murshidabad Beldanga is one of 
the most fertile police-stations in the dis- 
trict, commanding the low Kalantar clay 
lands, and the alluvium of the Bhagi- 
rathi. It used to have a sugar mill 
formerly, which shut down, but still 
supplies large quantities of sugarcane to 
the Ramnagar Sugar Mill in Plassey 
(Nadia). It has large orchards of fruit 
trees and kitchen vegetables, and land 
under mulberry for .silk. Except for 
1921 when, badly distressed by the in- 
fluenza epidemic, its density went as low 
as 756, it has had steady though not 
very spectacular progress from 753 in 
1872 to 1,056 in 1951. 

86. The only other rural police station 
in the State having a density over 1,050 


is Kaliachak in Malda which is on the 
alluvial side of the Ganges, receives a 
rich layer of silt every year and is 
highly fertile, the great bulk of the land 
bearing three crops a year, and is 
peopled by a prolific and healthy corn- 
munity, the Shershabadia Muslims. 
The district has the largest and most 
profitable cottage industry in the State, 
silk-rearing and weaving, in which all 
the population, not otherwise engaged 
in agriculture, finds profitable employ- 
ment. Except for 1921, when it too was 
affected by the influenza epidemic, it has 
steadily and rapidly increased in density. 
An examination of these twentysix rural 
police stations thus leads to instructive 
conclusions. All of them are exception- 
ally fertile, well drained, well irrigated 
and well communicated by road and 
river, and, besides agriculture, offer faci- 
lities for subsidiary earnings. The 
nearer the density to the lower limit of 
1,050 the greater, generally speaking, is 
the dependence on agriculture, and the 
higher away the density from the lower 
limit, the better the facilities offered by 
non-agricultural pursuits, and the more 
satisfactory the distribution of the popu- 
lation between agriculture, industry 
and services. In rural police stations 
with a density between 1,500 and 2,500 
both agriculture and the complementary 
occupations are in their best state and 
in the happiest of mutually supporting 
relations. In the next place, it is a not- 
able feature common to all of them that 
each has a homogeneous population and 
that none of them has any special prob- 
lem of social, agricultural, or economic 
stress and strain or adjustment usually 
attendant on a heterogeneous stock. 
Even in the three police stations of 24- 
Parganas, which have seen immigration, 
the immigrants are of the same predomi- 
nantly Mahisya stock as the natives, 
and in Kaliachak in Malda which 
has seen a great deal of immigra- 
tion from the north of Murshidabad, the 
immigrants are of the same stock of 
Shershabadias as the native population : 
in fact it will be no exaggeration to 
suggest that almost the entire human 
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stock of Kaliachak has been transplant- 
ed from Murshidabad. In short, every 
compact area just discussed has a homo- 
geneity of agricultural method and 
cultivation, of social, cultural and even 
ethnic pattern causing a minimum of 
stress and strain in the local fabric. 
Fourthly, in Midnapur, Hooghly and 
Howrah districts the density has re- 
mained more or less steady in these 
police stations, if we compared 1872 with 
1951, with comparatively small in- 
creases, which indicates that even in 
these areas of high density a saturation 
point has nearly been reached and a 
balance struck between the soil and 
human life, where the land seems to 
resist further increase. 

87. As for the non-industrial police 
stations each with a town in it, it will be 
noticed that only Uluberia (2,087), 
Tamluk (1,511), Basirhat (1,373), Raghu- 
nathganj (1,300), Diamond Harbour 
(1,701), Nabadwip (2,273), Sonarpur 


(1,342), Samserganj (1,749), Darjee- 
ling (1,564) and Jiaganj (1,479) 
have densities in excess of 1,150. Of 
these Uluberia in Howrah and Tamluk 
in Midnapur are placed in the middle 
of the high density rural thanas of 
Panskura, Moyna and Mahisadal of 
Midnapur on the west, and Daspur 
(Midnapur) and the Hooghly and 
Howrah rural thanas on the north and 
east. This area therefore makes a very 
compact land and water mass of 1,996 
square miles, very thickly populated 
but with a comparatively rich soil, 
good irrigation, and well served by rail, 
road and water; in many respects this 
tract together with the other compact 
block of Bishnupur, Falta, Magrahat, 
Diamond Harbour and Kulpi in 24- 
Parganas across the river Hooghly 
greatly resembles the district of Dacca 
in East Bengal. The inset map shows 
the lie of this area, its communications, 
waterways and canals. 
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On account of the facilities the two 
towns in Tamluk and Uluberia offer, 
density in both rose' more rapidly 
after 1872 than in the rest, until 
the pace slowed down rather abruptly 
in 1941. Basirhat, in 24>Parganas, in 
spite of the Ichhamati river affording 
facilities of river trade, has grown 
slowly, and more so since 1941, althoiigh 
it has received a sizeable Displaced 
population. Sonarpur, a suburban 
police station south of Calcutta in 
24-Parganas and Diamond Harbour have 
not made much headway since 1941. 
Krishnagar in Nadia has swelled only 
recently by virtue of the large camp of 
Displaced persons in Dhubulia and 
colonies of them in town; its density in 
1941 was as low as 661. Raghunathganj 
in Murshidabad has not made much pro- 
gress since 1941 in spite of a numerous 
Displaced population. Nabadwip in 
Nadia, whose density was 1,348 in 1941 
has received the largest Displaced popu- 
lation for any West Bengal town of its 
size which is responsible for its present 
high density. Samserganj in Murshida- 
bad has a trading and manufacturing 
town Dhulian on the Ganges, and toge- 
ther with Farakka has been steadily ex- 
porting Sershabadias to the alluvial 
police stations of Malda. Besides, it is 
the same type of country as Kaliachak 
in Malda, with a fertile soil, good hus- 
bandry, plenty of water and irrigation 
and has therefore followed the same * 
pattern of growth as the latter. Darjee- 
ling has grown vicariously on Nepal and 
Sikkim while Jiaganj is now a flourish- 
ing jute centre again, owing to the 
worsting of Dhulian by the Ganges and 
on account of a large immigrant non- 
Bengali and Displaced population. 

88. Thus it will be noticed that even in 
non-industrial police stations with densi- 
ties over 1.050, in spite of such potentia- 
lities as towns in each capable of offer- 
ing employment and drawing off surplus 
population from the land, the popula- 
tion is less dense on the average than 
the 26 purely agricultural and rural 
police stations of the first group. If the 
towns were expunged from the former 


their densities would at once fall to well 
below 750 per square mile in Berhampur 
Town, Raghunathganj, Nabadwip and 
Santipur thanas which bereft of their 
towns would be reduced to agriculture 
alone. Basirhat, Diamond Harbour, 
Barasat, Baruipur, Baduria and Sonar- 
pur police stations all in 24-Parganaa, 
robbed of their towns, would still hover 
between 750 and 1,050 per square mile 
because of their suburban character in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, which draws a 
large crop of daily passengers earning 
their living in the city and satellite in- 
dustrial towns and the facilities of trade, 
commerce, fishing and orchardry they 
afford in addition to agriculture. Hili 
and Jiaganj police stations are so small 
that they would have no independent 
character if the towns and their fringes 
were taken away, but Darjeeling, even 
without the town, would still have 
numerous tea gardens where the popula- 
tions could obtain employment. Thus 
in all these fourteen police stations the 
bulk of the population, that is the differ- 
ence between their total and rural densi- 
ties, find sustenance and employment in 
pursuits other than agriculture, and it 
is these avenues, and not agriculture, 
which have practically raised their 
densities beyond 750. It is only in 
Tamluk, Uluberia and Samserganj 
police stations that the elimination of 
their towns would make little difference 
in their rural density. Tamluk and 
Uluberia would suffer the least, neither 
would Samserganj suffer much. The 
reason has already been stated. Tamluk 
and Uluberia is in the heart of the great 
fertile block where agriculture is cap- 
able of carrying a very great pressure; 
Samserganj’s advantages have already 
been described. 

89. The industrial police stations, too, 
show different rates of progress in 
density in different parts of the State, 
and in some of them also signs of satura- 
tion are evident in the slowing up of 
pace in recent decades. Although the 
police stations of Jalpaiguri and Darjee- 
ling have been excluded from the C 
group of 61 industrial police stations, on 
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accoutli of their failure to reach the 1,050 
and over mark of density, yet it has to 
be aelmowiedged that the countryside 
of these two districts, except the portion 
south, of the Mahananda river of Silli- 
guri police-station, are organised on an 
industrial economy of tea plantations 
rather than agriculture. The pattern 
of production is industrial, even as South 
America, the country of grain and live- 
stock, is> industrial rather than agricul- 
tural. The land is accordingly managed 
in these two districts in large blocks 
under tea states, and the product of the 
soil is.' collated, processed, packed, ship- 
ped, ipatketed and sold according to 
orthodox industrial patterns. An in- 
tense network of excellent roads have 
been built over the face of this area 
solely with the object of supervising the 
industry, reducing transport charges, 
waste of time, and bottlenecks. Every- 
thing is rationalised and mechanised to 
a degree, and if the industry is to 
survive competition from Africa and 
Indonesia it will have to go still 
further and mechanise picking and tend- 
ing the tea bushes as well, because 
already the cost of manual labour on 
these accounts is reaching prohibitive 
ceilings. Under such circumstances 
these two districts cannot afford to set 
up agriculture as a serious rival to the 
tea industry and employers must limit 
ordinary cultivation to the minimum at 
which they can keep their labour force 
attached to the garden with the slender 
bond of a piece of land which the latter 
can call its own, cultivate, raise vege- 
tables, and inferior com. The rest of the 
land must be put under (a) timber need- 
ed for the factory and plantation, (fa) 
shade trees for wind break.s, embank- 
ments, terraces and (c) reserves for 
rotation of nurseries and bushes. The 
change in recent food habits in these 
districts by virtue of which rice has 
rapidly supplanted coarser grain in the 
diets of plantation labour has been 
noticed in another section, but rice is 
expensive and arduous to grow and tea 
garden managements cannot afford to 
let their labour consume time and 


energy over rice- cultivation. They 
would rather buy rice at a high price 
and import it by costly airlifts than turn 
over land to paddy. This is quite in the 
fitness of things, because tea must be 
grown and money earned in foreign 
markets to buy essential articles for the 
country’s growth. It would be unwise 
to destroy one of the very few paying 
industries the country posses.ses for a 
handful of grain which is easily secured 
elsewhere. On the other hand, what- 
ever land is available is eagerly snapped 
up by jute, raw material for the most 
important single industry in West 
Bengal, if not in the Union, and between 
tea, jute and tobacco, cultivation of 
grain in Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling -^11 
have a lean time, over which one Cannot 
reasonably grumble. Thus things being 
as they are and should be, there is little 
wonder at the low density of these dis- 
tricts and the slow pace at which it has 
grown since 1921. This has already been 
observed before, and it is obvious that 
most police stations in these two dis- 
tricts have reached their saturation 
point, beyond which under the present 
set up of industrial production, growth 
will only be a parasite drag on the food 
resources of the State elsewhere. 
Obviously neither agriculture nor the 
tea industry in these two districts can 
comfortably bear a greater pressure of 
density on the land. If they are made to 
do so. either the tea industry will suffer 
or food will have to be constantly im- 
ported in increasing quantities to feed 
the excess population. The average 
density in the rural areas of Jalpaiguri 
was 359 per square mile in 1951 and 346 
in 1941; in Darjeeling it was 296 in 1951 
and 268 in 1941. 

90. The remaining industrial police 
stations of the State readily fall into 
three well recognisable zones: (a) the 
Asansol-Raniganj zone in Burdwan dis- 
trict comprising Salanpur, Kulti, Hira- 
pur, Asansol. Barabani, Raniganj, 
Jamuria and Ondal police stations: an 
area of 395 square miles. Of these 
Salanpur and Barabani are not mention- 
ed in the C group of industrial police 
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stations in Statement 1.34 because their 
densities are less than 1,050 per square 
mile ; (b) the Hooghly-Howrah zone 
along the west bank of the Hooghly 
river, a thin strip of territory roughly 
50 miles long and 2^ miles wide to make 
a total of 126 square miles, comprising 
Magra, Chinsurah, Chandernagore, 
Bhadreswar, Serampur, and Uttarpara 
in Hooghly district (92-4), and Bally, 
Howrah, Bantra, Golabari, Mallipach- 
gara, Sibpur and Bauria (33-5) ; (c) 
the Barrackpur-Calcutta-Budge . Budge 
zone on the east bank of the Hooghly 
river, a thin strip of territory corres- 
ponding to the Hooghly-Howrah zone, 
roughly 55 miles long and 5 miles wide 
covering a total of 276 square miles com- 
prising the 28 police stations of Calcutta, 
and Tollyganj, Baranagar, Jagaddal, 
Budge-Budge, Metiabruz, Titagarh, 
Behala, Bijpur, Dum Dum, Maheshtala, 
Khardah, Naihati, Noapara, and 
Barrackpur. There is a small fourth 
zone or rather isolated territory in 
Midnapur, consisting of only one police 
station, Khargpur Town, whose area is 
13 square miles; it is a large railway 
city in the midst of a purely agricul- 
tural country consisting of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway workshops, but the 
founding of the Indian Institute of Tech- 
nology in the locality has sown the seed 
of future expansion. 

91. It will be profitable to discuss the 
industrial police stations by the zone 
rather than individually, as they owe 
their character to the zone as a whole 
rather than as separate units. As sepa- 
rate territorial units they lose signifi- 
cance but within their zones they 
acquire cohesion, a common pattern of 
production and life, a unified network 
of transport and communications. They 
hold together in their zones to a common 
demographic character. Thus the 
Asansol-Raniganj zone must be taken as 
a whole as a coal mine area where iron, 
steel, refractories, aluminium, paper, 
locomotives, cycles, pottery, electric 
power, etc., are produced, in which the 
mining of coal provides the industrial 
inotive of economy and location of pro- 


duction units. The zone has therefore 
been opened up and developed as a 
honeycomb of mines in the matrix of 
which are embedded the other indus- 
tries. The entire area is covered with a 
good network of roads which economises 
haulage and transport, and provides fuel, 
a major element in the cost of produc- 
tion, almost directly at site. The indus- 
tries, again, are so constituted that they 
provide the maximum of employment 
and mobility to labour; they have 
almost a uniform pattern of boilers, 
foundries, ovens, workshops, and 
assembly lines, so that a semi-technical 
worker trained in one kind of factory 
work can easily adapt himself to 
another, and if for some reason one 
factory shuts down or closes tempora- 
rily its workers do not have to turn 
home but can find employment in some 
other factory that may be expanding or 
wanting new hands. Thus all kinds of 
labour have greater prospects of find- 
ing perennial employment in the 
Asansol-Raniganj zone than elsewhere, 
which encourages them to keep to that 
area. Coal mines also offer perennial or 
semi-permanent prospects to miners, 
because even if one mine closes down, a 
neighbouring one is there to take on its 
labour. The presence of coal, the invest- 
ments on communications already made 
in roads and railways — Asansol is one of 
the biggest railway junctions sending 
out lines to the port of Calcutta, to the 
United Provinces, to the mining, mica, 
clay and ore areas of Dhanbad, Hazari- 
bag, Gaya. Ranchi, Chota Nagpur, 
Singhbhum and Manbhum, to the 
mining and timber areas of Bankura and 
Midnapur, and to the mining, stone 
quarry and clay areas of Birbhum; — ^the 
plentiful and ready at hand supply of 
sand in the Damodar, available at small 
expense, so valuable for sand stowing in 
mines and in refractory work, the ready 
supply of clay in Ondal, Faridpur and 
Birbhum so necessary for potteries and 
foundries; the ready supply of abundant 
and cheap labour in the surrounding 
districts of Birbhum, Bankura, Mayur* 
bhanj, Singhbhum, Manbhum^ Hazaribag 
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and Santal Parganas; the dryness 
and crispness of the air, the porosity of 
the soil and good run-off of rain water, 
which keep the labour force fit for sus- 
tained work instead of getting enervated 
in humidity, and make it possible to 
build durable and cheap hutments for 
labour; the comparative healthiness and 
absence of* malaria which keep the 
labour force free from deyitalising ill- 
nesses; proximity to the great rice plains 
of Burtfwan in the east and Bankura iii 
the south, which maintain a good supply 
of foodgrains: all these have combined 
to keep this area rigorously within its 
present limits instead of letting it 
sprawl over the countryside. These are 
the factors standing in the way of physi- 
cal extension of the area, and it is doubt- 
ful that even the cheap supply of 
electric power promised by the 
Damodar Valley Corporation will en- 
courage this area to extend far enough 
or that cheap electric power will be such 
a decisive economy over the already 
cheap coal and privately generated 
electricity available in that locality as to 
override the other factors listed above 
and promote expansion towards the agri- 
cultural and low-lying east. The area 
cannot extend north and south because 
of the barriers the A jay and the 
Damodar rivers present. It can only 
extend westwards into Bihar which it 
has ah'eady done. Much will depend, 
however, on how Indian coal, iron, steel, 
aluminium, locomotives, pottery, paper 
and other manufactures fare in the 
world market or even within India, as 
it appears that even as late as 1931 the 
density of this zone improved by com- 
paratively slow stages, and up to 1931 
the secondary industries of the area did 
not come into their own. World War II, 
however, gave a great impetus, and 
even before it Japan had started to buy 
large quantities of Indian coal, as a 
result of which the zone received a fresh 
lease of life and the density went up 
by leaps and bounds in 1941 and 1951. 
If the present trend in Industry con- 
tinues and India continues to dominate 
her part of the East, this zone will have 


continued prosperity because as the 
population avowedly depends on indus- 
try, and not even in a complementary 
way on agriculture, no question of en- 
croachment on food production within 
the zone can arise, and the limit of 
density will be detennined by the 
amount of coal available and capable of 
being mined. Almost the whole of 
Faridpur and Kanksa police stations to 
the east of this zone comprising an area 
of 229 square miles can be developed 
suitably for the extension of the Asansol- 
Raniganj zone. Industries situated in 
these police stations will certainly not 
be too far away from coal, and electri- 
city from the Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion can be utilised to good advantage. 
The low densities of these two police 
stations indicate the poor state of their 
agriculture which leads to the presump- 
tion that the establishment of industries 
in this region will not enter into inju- 
rious competition with agriculture. 
Whatever agriculture the labour force 
attends to is far away from this zone 
and that only during holidays or the 
slack season of the indastries. There 
is no conflict or competition with agri- 
culture, and industry can therefore 
grow unimpeded for which the zone is 
well suited. Surface and underground 
mines are so well spaced and distributed 
as to keep sites of industries well apart, 
allowing each location plenty of elbow 
room for future expansion. But a 
factor favourable to further industrial 
expansion and eventual linking up with 
the Hooghlyside will be the Durgapur 
navigation canal of the Damodar Valley 
Corporation and the working of the 
DVC electricity grid over the entire 
zone. 

92. A different set of conditions, to 
those responsible for limiting physical 
extension of the Asansol-Raniganj zone 
beyond Kanksa in the east, operate in 
the Hooghly-Howrah and Barrackpur- 
Calcutta-Budge-Budge zones to keep 
them severely within their present 
limits. The first limiting factor 1$ the 
situation of the port of Calcutta. Haul- 
age, warehousing and transport are very 
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important items which go to swell the 
cost of production and the selling price, 
and, under the present condition of 
roads and railways, all the thi-ee are 
costly in this country. So the farther 
away from the port of Calcutta an 
industry is located — especially an indus- 
try which is not engaged in primary 
production of raw material but in com- 
modities of a derivative nature involv- 
ing the use of complicated machinery 
and reserves of spares and repairs 
which are available with minimum loss 
of time only in Calcutta and Howrah — 
the greater its cost of production and 
difficulty in finding a market, and the 
greater the risks of deferred sale. How, 
for example, the tea industry wish 
every day of it that it were possible to 
move down tea gardens from Jalpaiguri, 
Darjeeling and Assam to somewhere in 
the Sundarbans! In the next place, the 
Hooghly river is navigable for barges 
and towing craft all the year round only 
up to Tribeni on the right bank and 
Mulajor and Kanchrapara on the left, 
and the industrial zone has been able 
to extend northwards only to those 
points and no farther, for water trans- 
port is still the cheapest form of trans- 
port, a great factor in keeping down 
costs, and were the Hooghly to silt up 
to a point further south today all jute 
mills down to that point would have to 
fold up tomorrow. Water transport is* 
the second great single factor which has 
determined the location of the jute 
industry on the Hooghlyside. Thirdly, 
almost all industries in these two zones 
obtain electric power cheaply from 
the Calcutta Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion which represents the bulk of elec- 
tricity produced in the State; this is. 
perhaps, the third great factor which 
has determined the location of indus- 
tries in these two zones and militated 
against territorial extension in spite of 
the .severe strain put on the limited 
space. Fourthly, most large factories 
and industries in these tw’o zones are 
established within municipal limits so 
that they obtain the benefits and ameni- 
ties of mifnicipal administration for 


themselves and for their labour: good 
roads, protected water supply, efficient 
or at least tolerable sewerage and 
scavenging service, street lighting, and 
good markets for fresh vegetables and 
other eatables. Were they established 
outside municipal limits they would 
have to go in for prohibitive' expendi- 
ture to provide these amenities for the\r 
labour force,. which, living in the metro- 
polis or its suburbs, would not care for 
factories which did not provide them, 
or else would ask for higher wages to 
compensate for their lack. Fifthly, 
owing to the proximity of the metro- 
polis. the municipalities, and the semi- 
urban areas, the factories obtain a ready 
and almost inexhaustible supply of 
labour. This suits the labour force in 
their turn, for whom alternative 
employment is not dilficult to secure, for 
if one factory closes down, there is fre- 
quently another which may be recruit- 
ing labour. In any case the possibility 
of alternative employment reduces the 
period of unemployment between one 
assignment and another as well as keeps 
a big supply of labour ready at hand. 
If an industry were located, say, in 
Malda. that industry would have to 
spend a great deal on housing and other 
amenities, and yet would have to offer 
extra bails to keep its labour from de- 
fecting. In the sixth place these zones 
are e.xcellently served by wide trunk 
roads running through their entire 
lengths on cither bank of the river, 
by good, fast and cheap motor stage 
services and suburban railways, by 
virtue of which it is possible for the 
labour force to live scattered over wide, 
even rural areas and yet attend to their 
duties daily on time and at very little 
recurring expense. A journey of twelve 
miles across the country on a country 
road in Murshidabad or Malda takes a 
minimum of eight hours and a minimum 
expense of ten rupees on a bullock cart, 
while it takes much less than two hours 
each way for a worker from Ranaghat, 
46 miles away from Calcutta by rail; to 
attend his place of work in Calcutta |tt an 
expense of less than two rupees. 
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Thes^ are powerful and overriding 
factors which keep the two Hooghlyside 
industrial zones within their hundred- 
year old bounds and prevent them from 
extending ■ into the interior. In the 
Hooghly-Howrah zone any attempt at 
penettation into the countryside brings 
industry into clash with agriculture and 
cheap rural housing. Besides, the lines 
of communications, owing to the poor 
state of transverse feeder roads and rail- 
way branches, will be made to stretch un- 
economically far. On the left bank, in 
the Barrackpur-Calcutta-Budge-Budge 
zone, extension on the east, which would 
indeed have been logical, economical 
and desirable, is limited by the great 
barrier of the salt lakes, river and canal 
beds which cannot be filled up and made 
fit for building, if for no other reason 
but that on their continued existence 
depends the sewerage and flushing of 
this zone. Until the Ganges Barrage 
Scheme is worked out (which will per- 
haps change the face of the entire zone 
leading to much improved agriculture, 
commerce and new industry), this zone 
therefore can possibly extend only in 
two directions (o) towards Diamond 
Harbour, which it has been doing for 
the last few years, and continue to 
enjoy the benefits offered by the 
Hooghly river, and (b) towards Barasat. 
Bangaon and Basirhat along the trunk 
roads to the north-east of Calcutta. 
A scheme is under way to electrify 
this region and attract industrialists, 
but the trunk roads are still so 
narrow and winding that they cannot 
dispose of fast and heavy industrial 
traffic, and, besides, railway communica- 
tions are still fantastically toylike: the 
Barasat-Basirhat Light Railway, 52 miles 
long, emanating from Shambazar in 
Calcutta, inaugurated in 1913-14, is still 
a 2' 6" track. The other track from 
Dum Dum ria Duttapukur and Gobar- 
danga to Bangaon which completes the 
circle from Bangaon to Ranaghat and 
back again to Dum Dum down the main 
Calcutta-Ranaghat line is however a 
broad gauge (5' 6") one and can well 
serve as an excellent circular railway 


encompassing a large area within wel- 
come proximity of Calcutta. But it is 
curious that although this circular track 
was completed as early as 1882-83 it 
has not stirred up this tract into indus- 
trial activity at all. There must there- 
fore be certain factors which have re- 
sisted industrial growth in this area, 
and it is possible that the absence of 
water communications and good drain- 
age, and the presence of low-lying 
swamps, marshy river beds and large 
fields of rice make reclamation for the 
establishment of industries prohibitive- 
ly costly and brings the latter into clash 
with production of food like paddy and 
raw material like jute. 

93. There is a growing realisation to- 
day of the need to disperse industry, de- 
flate Calcutta, reduce its vulnerability in 
times of war and strife, and infuse 
health in the outlying limbs of the State 
by removing the awsome congestion of 
its heart. It is possible for promoters of 
a welfare state to succeed in this cam- 
paign. given the determination and co- 
operation from industry. But certain 
conditions must first be fulfilled before 
dispersal can be made to work economi- 
cally. Many small and medium indus- 
tries established in the past in the inte- 
rior have failed. A study of the factors 
favouring these two industrial zones 
will provide a ready an.swer as to why 
they failed. It has to be remembered 
that in spite of a large coastline all 
round, excellent perennial ports, a most 
efficient, searching and far-reaching net- 
work of railways, a most superb road 
system capable of taking the heaviest of 
traffic, an almost completely electrified 
country, an all-embracing sewerage 
system, in spite of a high powered, deter- 
mined Royal Commission, and in the 
face of extreme vulnerability to sea and 
air attack, it has not been possible to 
deflate London and disperse its indus- 
tries more evenly over the United 
Kingdom, where such dispersal, at least 
of new ones, would have added little, by 
comparison with a similar problem in 
Calcutta, to production costs. It sounds 
easy and fair enough to wish to take 
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industry to the labour force in the 
village, but it is abominably difficult to 
make it work, especially for an under- 
developed and agricultural country. 
Labour has to foot it every time to the 
site, unless by a happy and fortuitous 
coincidence it is cheaper for a primary 
industry to work at the source of labour 
supply. But for all derivative or 
secondary industries, which depend on 
the availability of partly worked or 
finished material, other factors far out- 
weigh the mere availability of unskilled 
labour.' 

94. These, perhaps, are the reasons 
which keep the two Hooghlyside zones 
rigidly within their bounds, not that em- 
ployers and establishments would not 
like to spread out a little more for elbow 
room instead of remaining cramped for 
space, but that extension is limited by 
necessity. 

95. In these two zones also progress of 
density follows the same pattern as the 
Asansol-Raniganj zone. 'Up to 1931 pro- 
gress was steady but slow in the zones as 
a whole. In Chinsurah and Magi'a 
police stations in Hooghly, the density 
actually regressed between 1872 and 
1931. The density of Chinsurah was 
3,263 in 1872 and 2,816 in 1931, having 
touched as low as 2.345 in 1881 and 2,371 
in 1911. The density of Magra was 
higher in 1872 (1,123) than in the inter- 
mediate decades, having touched its 
lowest in 1881 (807) and 1911 (816). The 
three industrial police stations in the 
Serampur Subdivision of Hooghly 
moved up by fairly uniform graded 
stages up to 1931, but after 1931, all the 
industrial police stations of the district 
increased their densities by a bound in 
1941 and a leap in 1951. Progress was 
phenomenal between 1931 and 1941, 
perhaps due to the demands of the 
newly started war at the close of the 
decade on the jute and cotton mills, and 
less spectatMilar between 1941 and 1951, 
indicating that the capacity of employ- 
ment was nearing the saturation point 
towards the close of this period. On the 
whole, progress of density in the 
Hooghly zone, the strip to be indus- 


trialised earliest on the Hooghly river 
in the last century, has been more even 
and slow over the decades than in 
Howrah and 24-Parganas. Nevertheless, 
us in the Asansol-Raniganj zone, 1931 
marks the point before which the 
density of the industrial population in 
Hooghly was comparatively stagnant, 
although at a high level, and after which 
it made another spot of very rapid 
climbing. 

96. Almost the same remarks apply to 
the industrial police stations of Howrah 
with this reservation that industry was 
established in them later than in 
Hooghly. 1881-91 was the age of 
industry for Howrah. Between 1891 
and 1931 progress in density was steady 
but nothing spectacular but, as in 
Hooghly, it made a great bound in 1941, 
when the density increased by more 
than half of what it was in 1931, follow- 
ed by a smaller leap in the next decade. 

97. The Barrackpur - Calcutta - Budge- 
Budge zone follows the same trend as 
in the other two industrial zones of the 
State, but resembles the Hooghly strip 
the most. Between 1872 and 1931 there 
have been frequent regressions in den- 
.sity in the Barrackpur and Budge- 
Budge strips, although not in Calcutta, 
and progress has been tardy in most of 
their police stations up to 1931. In fact 
police stations like Barrackpur, Tita- 
garh, and Behala remained pretty 
stationary between 1911 and 1931, while 
Dum Dum, Khardah, Noapara, Bara- 
nagar and Tollyganj moved up only by 
slow stages. Between 1931 and 1951, 
however, progress in density has been 
rapid, more so between 1931 and 1941 
than in 1941-51 when the tempo slowed 
down. 

98. As for the fourth zone, Khargpur 
Town, it is so small in area, so flung 
right into the heart of an agricultural 
plain, and is so entirely and abjectly 
dependent on the Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way workshops which constitute its 
only industry, that it is a misnomer to 
call it an industrial zone at all. With- 
out ancillary or auxiliary industries it 
has no prospect of expanding its terri- 
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tory a4d it mtist quickly reach its 
saturation point in the next few years. 
The Indian Institute of Technology, 
however, promises to give it a pro- 
nounced residential character and a 
stable minimum industrial population. 

99. Besides these zones, there are two 
small areas on the north and south of 
the A^nsol-Raniganj zone, which, pro- 
perly speaking are mere extensions of 
this zone entirely dependent on it, pos- 
sessing no separate character or stand- 
ing of their own. They are the Khay- 
rasol and Dubrajpur police stations 
north of the A jay river (244 square 
miles) containing small coal mines, ores 
and quarries and the Saltora and Mejia 
police stations south of the Damodar 
river (184 square miles). But all four 
of them have reached their saturation 
points in low densities: Khayrasol in 
583, Dubrajpur in 549, Saltora in 488 
and Mejia in 542. They have little 
prospect of developing soon in the 


industrial field. A- third prospective 
small industrial area is Jambani and 
Binpur police stations in Jhargram sub- 
division in the far west of Midnapur 
district, where recent geological pros- 
pecting has discovered valuable metals 
and ores. The place Gidni is in the 
centre of this region and the area is 
capable of being opened up by hard 
surfaced cheap roads. The area, 
491 square miles in extent, has a very 
low density, Jambani having 393 and 
Binpur 375. None of these, therefore, 
can yet be called industrial in any sense 
of the word. 

100. Brief account should now be 
taken of those police stations which 
have one or more residential or non- 
industrial towns in them, having den- 
sities (i) less than 610 to the square 
mile and (ii) between 610 and 1,050 
persons to the square mile. The 
following is a statement arranged by 
districts ; 


STATEMENT 1.36 


Police Stations, containing non-industrial towns, with densities below 1,050 per square 

mile, 1951 


District and Polion Station 

Pr ROWAN 


billow 6)0 61(t- 


Name of town 


I Biirdwan . 








075 

Burdwan 

2 Metiiiiri 


. , 






600 

Memari 

') Kaliia 








013 

Kalna 

4 Katwa 


Biubht.m 






070 

Kfitwa, Dainhat 

T) Siiri 


. 






715 

Suri 

6 Sainthia . 







5S9 


Sainthia 

7 Dubrajpur 


. . 





540 

. , 

Dubrajpur 

H Bolpiir 


. • 





6<1i 


Bolpur 

6 Ranipurhat 


Bankitra 






120 

Ranipurliat 

10 Bankura . 








800 

Bankura 

1 1 Khaira 







505 


Kliatra 

)2 Vkhiiupur 







503 


Vistbnupur 

13 Sonainiikhi 


, , 





418 


Snnamuklii 

14 PatraRAir . 


Midnapi'^a 




• 0 

401 


Patrosair 

15 Midnapur . 








72,5 

Midnapur 

16 Garhlx)ta . 







368 


C<arhbeta 

17 Ouitai 


• • 





, , 

073 

('ontai 

18 Ghata) . 







. . 

f»43 

Ghatal. Khainr 

10 Ohandrakona 


• 





573 

•• 

C 'handraknna, Ramjibanpur, 
Khirpai 

20 Jhar);ram , 


Hooohly 

• 




386 


J hargram 

31 Aramhag , 


f f 

a 


m 


. • 

828 

Arambag 
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STATEMENT US—concld. 


Utotrict and Polico Stotioo 6lK& Name of town 


24-Paboanas 


22 Jaynagar . 

• • • • 





701 

Jaynagar-Majilpur 

23 (^anuitig . 

. « • • 




544 

• . 

Canning 

24 Hiumiabad 

• • • • 




, , 

932 

Taki 

25 Bangaoii . 

. > > . 




, , 

074 

Bangaon 

2(i Habra 

Nadia 





1,023 

Go})ardanga 

27 Ranaghat 






888 

Ranaghat, Binmgar 

2H Chakdah . 

MritsHinAiiAD 





934 

(•hakdah,Kanchrapara Develop- 
iiieut Area Rural Colony 

29 Murshiflalmd 






740 

Mui'ahida1>ad 

30 Kandi 

Malda 





770 

KhiuH 

31 EngHshbazar 

32 Malda 






954 

Kngliahbazar 

West Dinajpur 




42S 


Old Mfdda 

33 Balurghat 

• • « • 


. 



706 

Balurghat 

34 Kaiganj 

Jalpariuui 




547 


Raiganj 

35 Jalpaiguri 

• • • • 





022 

Jalpaiguri 

36 Alipiir Duars 

l)AR,f ICBLTNtl 




4 41 


AUpur Diiar 

37 Kurseoiig . 

• • • « 




392 


Kurw^ong 

38 Siliguri 

. 

. 

, 


549 


Siliguri 

39 Kalim|N>ng 

CtJfK'H BLFTAn 




325 


Kalimpcmg 

40 Tufanganj 





430 


Tufangan j 

41 Dinhata . 






650 

Dinhata 

43 C^ooch Bolmr 





003 


Coooh Be bar 

43 Mathiibhaiiga 





425 


Matliabhanga 

44 Mekiiganj 





402 


Mekiiganj 

45 Halflibari . 





540 

, . 

Hiildihari 


51 towns 


101. It is possible to look down upon 
these thin sparsely populated semi-rural 
towns as neither fish nor fiesh. But 
they are good red herring. It is true 
that they are neither rural, nor well 
planned, neat, well developed towns — 
many of them do not po.ssess even 
tarr^ roads, or good surface sewerage 
and drainage, or protected water sup- 


%p]y or electricity, or a sanitary system 
of sewerage disposal — nor possess in- 
dustries worth mentioning except a few 
rice, oil or saw mills. Nevertheless, they 
serve as useful a purf>ose for the natives 
of the State, perhaps a better one at 
that especially for the native rural 
population, as the more spectacular in- 
dustrial zones. As a matter of fact the 
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© RICE MILLS 

e chemicals 

• JUTE MILLS 

O iRONh STEEL rolling 

O JUTE PRESS 

O PAT^R Mias 

O COTTON 

0 GLASS 

« - QINNING»>BALUN0 

Q RUBBER 

» flourmills 

e MATCHES 

• TOBACCO 

ft OIL MILLS 

0 SOAP 

a hosiery 

O PAINT 

9 SILK 

9 POTTCRVACEMCNT 

e SAWMILLS 

• BRICK FICCOS 

• LEATHCRASHOe 

® PRINTING 

o tanneries 

• DOCKS 

9 OCNEflAL- 

9 SNELL FACTORY 

€NOlNCCRlNG 

9 RAILMMT MORHSHOP 

• POWER generating 

1 e WATER auPPLINO STATIONS | 
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induEtiisil susuili a UurgAr pro- 

porUmi of itjfimigrAnt pc^tdatlon from 
other State* thAn the AAtlvos of the dis> 
tricts in which they Are situated. They 
sustain a large ccnnmunity of agricul< 
tural stock wMch ha* been driven from 
other state* by pressure on their soil 
and less of those who have been driven 
by a Similar process from the districts 
of West Bengal. So far, therefore, as 
employment and sustenance go, they 
are atout as important to other states 
as to - West Bengal ; that is, West 
Bengal’s native population does not 
enjoy a monopoly of employment in 
these Aones. But not so in these semi- 
rural towns. Here, these towns in a 
real sense draw off and employ almost 
wholly the surplus of the native poptila- 
tion (kiven away by agricultural over- 
crowding. The surplus of the un- 
employable rural population is very 
effectively screened in these towns first, 
and what is still left over is pushed on 
to the industrial zones. The towns, 
therefore, play an important economic 
role in the life of the country whose 
economy is still by far and away agri- 
cultural, by providing divers employ- 
ment to local surplus rural stock. Be- 
sides, the career of these semi-rural 
towns also represents the career of 
our native industries and commerce 
during the last eighty years. For one 
thing, these towns represent the 
points of contact between the gov- 
ernment’s administrative machinery 
and the local population: they are pri- 
marily administrative headquarters of 
the government where the courts, 
offices, and security stations or police 
stations are established. Secondly, 
they are convenient centres of trade 
and commerce, and invariably provide 
the most important local market for 
important raw materials and commer- 
cial product* pf the local hinterland ; 
thus they brip. to articulate the pecu- 
liarities of local craft, workmanship and 
excellence and export them for con- 
sumptitm elsewhere. Thirdly, by pro- 
viding employment to local ' artisans 


they develop small industries whidj 
cater to the needs of their svurotmding 
rural areas in an efficient and economi- 
cal chain. Fourthly, they absorb the 
educated unemployed in various profes- 
sions and help to articulate local cul- 
tural aspirations. Fifthly, they are cen- 
tres of education and technical know- 
ledge which they make available within 
the means of the aspiring section of 
their population, for whom the alterna- 
tive of going to the city might be 
prohibitive. Sixthly, they are good 
efficient links between the home and 
the world and centres for the dissemin- 
ation of cultural, social, political and 
economic trends. In the next place, 
each of tiiese towns acts as a small 
stock exchange for agricultural prices, 
and for organising, concentrating or dis- 
persing stock. Finally, they serve to 
retain a great deal of local talent Within 
the police stations in which they, are 
bom and thus prevent them from being 
lost to the locality by migration. 

102. It has been mentioned above that 
the history of these semi-rural towns 
and police stations also represents the 
history of our native industries and com- 
merce over the last eighty years. It is 
necessary not to let this statement pass 
without duo examination. 

103. In Burdwan, Memari has always 
been a prosperous agricultural police 
station in which the town carrying its 
name is conspicuous for several rice and 
oil mills, and as a big agricultural mart. 
It has always had a small but steadily 
growing density. Burdwan is import- 
ant for its administrative headquarters 
town, as a railway junction and ter- 
minus, a traffic junction for roads in 
many directions befitting its position as 
a district town, and has been long 
famous for its cutlery at Kanchannagar 
and its confectionery. No industry that 
used to flourish before has declined nor 
has any new industry grown up in- 
ordinately quickly: it has thus steadily 
but slowly increased in density. Being 
a primarily residential town with an 
artisan population, it has reacted to 
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epidemics in the normal manner, as can 
be exfiected, by a reduction in density 
following an epidemic, and gradual 
recovery in the years thereafter, as in 
1881 and 1921. In 1911 it reacted to the 
separation of Bihar and Orissa also by a 
slight reduction in density. Kalna and 
Katwa were in the epicentre, so to say, 
of the Burdwan Fever of 1872, and 
having a mainly residential and artisan 
population in their three towns, whose 
vitality or lack of it was at a par with 
that of the local agricultural population, 
they took a long time to recuperate. 
Besides, the extinction of indigo planta- 
tions between 1881 and 1911 robbed 
them of a substantial density after 1881. 
But the Burdwan-Katwa railway in 
1915 and the Ahmadpur-Katwa railway 
in 1917 saved the area from rapid de- 
cline. It is only in 1941 and 1951 that 
they have surpassed their pristine densi- 
ties of 1872. They are once more estab- 
lished as small centres of river trade on 
the Bhagirathi. 

104. Suri is important as a district 
administrative headquarters and as such 
has maintained a steady density. Sain- 
thia early gained importance in 1859-60 
as a junction of the Ajay-Sainthia and 
Sainthia-Tinpahar railways and later in 
1906 of the Ondal-Sainthia line. The 
establishment of rice and small mills in 
recent years, has increased its density 
from 1931 onwards. Dubrajpur has* 
always been a mining and quarrying 
centre which has kept its density 
steady. Bolpur was on the fringe of 
the Burdwan Fever area in 1872 but 
lost in density heavily between 1881 
and 1921 for other reasons. These were 
the extinction of indigo and the decay 
of the lac industry. It has been picking 
up since 1931 due to the establishment 
of the rural university of Santiniketan, 
of rice and oil mills. Rampurhat has 
always been a big railway centre since 
the railway line opened in 18.59-60, and, 
having had no other industry which 
might alTect its population, its density 
has been only slowly rising in the 
normal course. 


105. Bankura has increasingly gained 
in administrative importance, as a great 
agricultural centre, and a place for rice . 
mills, but being primarily a residential 
police station its density has risen only 
slowly and steadily. A similar trend 
is noticeable in Khatra. But Vishnu- 
pur having steadily lost much of its 
silk, bell metal, conchshell, ivory and 
tobacco industries after 1881, its density 
is now a good 28 persons per square 
mile fewer than in 1872. A similar fate 
has overtaken Sonamukhi and Patra- 
sair for identical reasons: they used to 
be commercial centres in the 19th cen- 
tury famous for their grain, silk, 
tobacco, indigo and cotton, which 
having been lost or extinguished over 
the years, their density has declined, 
Sonamukhi from 441 in 1872 to 418 in 
1951, and Patrasair from 557 in 1872 to 
491 in 1951. 

106. Midnapur has always been im- 
portant as a great administrative outpost 
with a steady, although modest, density. 
Garhbeta used to be famous for indigo 
and wild silk, endi, and as a stronghold 
of native chieftains ; all these having 
disappeared it lost steadily in den- 
sity from 356 in 1872 to 299 in 1931. 
Even in 1951 its density was only 368. 
Contai is a police station with only one 
town of its name in a thickly populated 
agricultural plain and its density there- 
fore shows the same slowly rising trend 
as the surrounding country. The most 
important group of police stations from 
the point of our present inquiry is 
Ghatal and Chandrakona which 
between them contain five towns 
Ghatal, Kharar, Chandrakona, Ram- 
jib'anpur and Khirpai, all created muni- 
cipalities very early in 1869, 1888, 1869, 
1876 and 1876 respectively. Both police 
stations registered spectacular declines 
in density: Ghatal from 1,144 in 1872 
to 793 in 1921 to rise gradually to 943 
in 1951 ; Chandrakona from 706 in 1872 
to 525 in 1931 to rise slowly to 573 in 
1951. Ghatal tised to be famous for 
the manufacture of cotton, tusser silk, 
bell metal utensils and earthenware 
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and wajd so important that the Dutch 
had a factory in the headquarters town, 
which is still used as the suhdivisional 
courts, and in the early days of British 
occupation three commercial Residents 
were located in the locality to supervise 
local trade. Chandrakona, Ramjiban- 
pur and Khirpai were famous for 
cotton cloth weaving and the manufac> 
lure of brass and bell metal ware, and 
in theiir palmy days the towns had num* 
erous bazars or marts, about 64 in all. 
It flourished as far back as in the 
second, half of the 17th century as 
a centre of sugar manufacture and 
cotton weaving. The yarns produced 
were of so fine a texture that they sold 
for 2i tolas per rupee. It continued to 
flourish in the 18th century, being an 
entrepot for fine cloths. The weaving 
industry was further developed in the 
second half of that century by the loca- 
tion of an important factory of the East 
India Company in Khirpai. In the 19th 
century the industry declined owing to 
the withdrawal of the Company from 
commercial undertakings and the 
importation of English piecegoods. 
Aln-K)st simultaneously Ghatal and 
Chandrakona succumbed to the famines 
of 1866 and 1874, and the fever and 
cholera that ensued proved disastrous 
to the impoverished, unemployed popu- 
lation. 

107. Arambag in Hooghly was an 
important road junction in the nine- 
teenth century before the age of the 
lailways and contained indigo factories. 
With the extinction of indigo and the 
diversion of arterial traffic, trade and 
health declined so that the density de- 
clined too from 718 in 1872 to as low 
as 598 in 1921. It has been gradually 
looking up since then. Its agriculture 
has received a fillip from the needs of 
the industrial population in the nearby 
zone. 

108. Jaynagar-Majilpur, Taki, Gobar- 
danga and Bangaon, in Jaynagar, Hasna- 
bad, Habra and Bangaon police stations 
of 24-Parganas district respectively 
are suburban towns, and as such 


their progress has been uneventfully 
steady. 

109. Ranaghat, Chakdah and Sjantipur 
in Nadia suffered from the extinction of 
indigo and a sluggish agriculture but 
has gained quite out of proportion in 
1951 <Hi a large Displaced population. 

Murshidabad in the district of that 
name has preserved a uniform density, 
because the life of the area has stag- 
nated since the fall of the Nawab. 
Kandi in that district has slowly 
improved in agricultural prosperity. 

110. Englishbazar in Malda has a 
flourishing and growing district head- 
quarters town, but Old Malda police 
station has tended to stagnate as a 
centre of trade. Balurghat and Raiganj 
have only small district and sub- 
divisional headquarters, which have 
acquired prominence only after the 
Partition of 1947. Jalpaigurj and 
the subdivisional towns in Darjeeling 
have prospered directly with the tea 
industry, Alipur Duar having pros- 
pered as a railway outpost and Kalim- 
pong as the gateway to Sikkim and 
Tibet. The police stations of Cooch 
Behar have lived a humdrum life of 
slow, steady growth, having had no 
special commercial importance. 

111. Thus, in more than one way, 
these police stations of low density and 
residential towns are a truer index of the 
fortunes of the people of West Bengal 
than the more happily placed 26 rural 
police stations, or the 17 non-industrial 
police stations with fair-sized towns, or 
the 61 industrial police stations of high 
densities of Statement 1.34. The last 
group cannot claim homogeneity and 
identity with the general features of 
the country: they do not reflect either 
famines or small depressions, or re- 
verses in the fortunes of rural indus- 
try ; nor do they reflect how much of 
the population is driven away to other 
occupations by an over-crowded agri- 
culture. 

112. Further, the densities of these 
police stations just discussed is on a par 
with those of entirely rural ones and 
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al¥ord an. insight into the capacities of 
average agricultural land in the country. 
We can now turn to the purely agricul- 
tural police stations of the State. 

113. We may be anticipating conclu- 
sions but it is well to state here, so that 
the statistics will acquire a new point all 
their own, that a stage has been reached 
in West Bengal when a rural population 
with a density of not much more than 
500 per square mile tends to decrease off 
and on or remain stationary. The loss 
of Eastern and Northern Bengal has 
removed areas of varying capacity of 
the soil, so that the soil in West Bengal 
is of fairly uniform fertility, except in 
the extreme Western fringes. Climatic 
conditions, too, are similar. In parts of 
East Bengal it is possible for a popula- 
tion over 1,000 persons to the square 
mile to go on increasing rapidly, while 
a population less than half as dense in 
rural districts in West Bengal remains 
stationary or decreases. With the pro- 
gress of civilisation and the improve- 
ment of communications, the standard 
of living adjusts itself to variations 
from place to place in the capacity for 
production, whether in agriculture of 
industry. The standard of living main- 
tained in agricultural populations in 
West Bengal seems to have been adjust- 
ed to a density ceiling of not more than 
some 500 persons to the square mil^. 
The surplus population is either drawn 
off into other industrial and commercial 
enterprises or come to a brief end, leav- 
ing the standard of living among agri- 
culturists at a still low level. This 
must be a fundamental reason stand- 
ing in the way of speedy rehabilitation 
of Displaced agriculturist families on 
agricultural land. Fortunately, in West 
Bengal more than in some other states, 
a stage has been reached at which in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprise 
draws off at least a small portion of the 
labour not absolutely required for agri- 
cultural purposes. This assumes a 
state of affairs in which the land avail- 
able for cultivation is not sufficient to 
give full employment to a great multi- 


tude who see no occupation, but agri‘^ 
culture to which they can turn their 
hands, or to which they are used. The 
next stage threatens to be a long time 
before it is reached, and the time must 
necessarily be the longer on account of 
the fact that so large a proportion of 
those engaged in agriculture -own sub- 
stantial rights in the little plots they 
cultivate, and will not readily give them 
up when it comes to the question of 
leaving agriculture for another Occupa- 
tion. The time must not only be neces- 
sarily longer but painful also, on 
account of the fact that there are, be- 
sides, large proportions of share- 
croppers and agricultural labourers 
who will need to have their little ambi- 
tions of owning a little plot of land all 
their own fulfilled before they are 
through with this craving. In Europe, 
the maintenance of a minimum 
standard of living places a limit on the 
increase in the numbers who continue 
to support themselves by agriculture, 
but in West Bengal, this is not the case 
because of the absence of a minimum 
standard and the scarcity of alternative 
employment. 

114. We find that in Burdwan any 
agricultural police station with a density 
over 500 per square mile has had a che- 
quered career and does not show steady 
growth at all. The same remark applies 
to Birbhum and Bankura. Bankura 
particularly has had an average density 
well below 500 in rural areas throughout. 
Midnapur provides the most forceful 
example of how density of population 
in rural tracts directly varies with the 
fertility of the soil, and how the onward 
march of an overwhelming density 
abruptly stops short along a sharp line 
from end to end where the soil changes 
its alluvial and fertile character and 
becomes suddenly rocky and laterite— 
like a sharp line of rain mark in a field 
up to which the clouds have shed their 
water and no farther. Thus Midnapur 
Sadar and Jhargram subdivisions have 
densities less than 520 and 390 respect- 
ively to the square mile, while Cohfai, 
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Tamluk and Ghatal have densities over 
800. Pandua, Dhaniakhali and Polba 
were saved from rapid decline : the first 
two by thp opening of the Bandel-Naba- 
dwip broad gauge railway in 1912 and the 
two latter by the Tarakeswar-Rudrani- 
Magra-Tribeni railway in 1894-1902 and 
the Dasghara-Jamalpurganj railway in 
1917. Howrah and 24-Parganas are out- 
side the ken of the present survey, but 
in Nadia only two rural police stations 
outside those already discussed, 
Krishnaganj and Kaliganj, have den- 
sities over 600. Only the alluvial tracts 
of Murshidabad have seen steady 
growth but other areas together with 
the police stations west of the Bhagi- 
rathi in that district have fluctuated in 


density from decade to decade. The 
same applies to Malda, where the allu- 
vial tracts of high fertility have high 
densities but no area north and east of 
the Mahananda has a density exceeding 
500. This is also evident in West Dinaj- 
pur, where in spite of a large Displaced 
population scattered over the country 
swelling its density, there is no police 
station, barring Hili. Balurghat, Rai- 
ganj, Kumarganj and Kaliaganj, with a 
density above 500, the general average 
rural density for the district being 492. 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling have densi- 
ties much below 500, while Cooch Behar 
with an average density of 471 has de- 
creased in population oiT and on and 
seems to have reached its ceiling. 



SHSCTIOM 3 

GROWTH AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


ll5. The discussion on density in the 
last section illustrates how population 
has grown more in certain areas of the 
State than uniformly all over the 
country. The areas of the maximum and 
most rapid growth of density over the 
last eighty years have also been pin- 
pointed to confirm the general impres- 
sion that there has been more specta- 
cular growth at least during the 
last forty years in the industrial 
areas than in the large agricul- 
tural spaces. As a matter of fact, 
the large agricultural districts look 
as though the saturation point of popu- 
lation uis-a-uis agricultural produc- 
tion at the present technical 
level has already been reached, and 
unless there are radical reforms in land 
management and improvements in agri- 
cultural yields together with the absorp- 
tion in local industries of the surplus 
population which will inevitably be 
driven away from the land as soon as 
improved methods of agriculture are 
introduced, they cannot take larger 
doses of population any more. It will 
be shown in Chapters II and IV how 
the inequalities in the distribution of 
population, great as they are, seem to 
follow still greater inequalities in the 
reproductive capacity of the soil. As 
has been said before, a stage has been 
reached in West Bengal when a rural 
population with a density of not more 
than 500 per square mile tends to de- 
crease off and on or remain stationary 
but it is necessary to confirm these con- 
clusions by a discussion on the growth 
of West Bengal’s population from the 
data available. 

Early Accounts of Population 

116. The first census of Bengal was 
taken in the year 1872. Earlier than that 
date no attempt had been made on syste- 
matic lines to discover what the popu- 
lation actually was. The Marquis of 


Wellesley called for information regard- 
ing population from the Collectors 
and Judges stationed in the districts in 
the year 1801, but “Nothing xqore has 
yet been produced than the estimates 
of ingenious men, who differ consider- 
ably among themselves. The first 
opinion pi’omulgated after the Com- 
pany’s acquisition of the Dewanny, con- 
cerning the population of the three pro- 
vinces, was, that it amounted to ten 
millions (for the lower provinces of 
Bengal — A.M.). Subsequent observa- 
tions led to a persuasion that this esti- 
mate was far too low. Sir William 
Jones, about five and twenty years ago 
(1786-7 — A.M.), thought that the popul- 
ation of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and 
Benares amounted to twenty-four 
millions, and Mr. Colebrooke, about ten 
years ago (1794 — A.M.) computed it to 
be thirty millions. If any opinion were 
now to be offered on a point which has 
not yet been subjected to strict investi- 
gation, perhaps there would be no 
danger of exceeding the truth in adopt- 
ing a medium between the two last cal- 
culations, and supposing the population 
of the four provinces to be not less than 
twentyseven millions This is from 
the celebrated Fifth Report of 1812, 
Extracts from Remarks on the Hus- 
bandry and Internal Commerce of 
Bengal by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, 
about whom the great Max Muller re- 
marked that he did not let one word 
escape from his pen for which he did 
not have his authority, are quoted as 
Appendix III at the end of this volume. 
It was first published in Calcutta in 
1804 and is invaluable not only for its 
account of the population but of West 
Bengal’s husbandry at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement which practi- 
cally anticipates and summarizes all 
that has been written on the State’s 
agriculture over the last one hundred 
and fifty years. At the time when the 
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Fifth Report was written, a noble 
attempt was being made by Francis 
Buchanan, who afterwards took the 
name of Hamilton, to carry out a statis- 
tical survey of the Province. It was 
never finished, but during the seven 
years from 1807-14 in which he worked 
in North Bengal and North Behar, 
Buchanan arrived at results which 
showed the population in those parts to 
have been very much the same as it was 
counted in 1872. An extract from 
Buchanan Hamilton’s account of Dinaj- 
pur is printed as Appendix IV in Part 
IC of this Report which will illustrate 
his method of computation besides fur- 
nishing a valuable commentary on con- 
temporaneous birth and death rates 
much of which applies to this day. His 
method of calculating the population 
naturally appears somewhat rough and 
uncertain, as a study of the Appendix 
will indicate, but it is only fair to state 
that he himself was fully alive to its 
Imperfections. Still he considered the 
results he obtained to be infinitely 
more trustworthy than those arrived at 
in 1801. In 1872, H. Beverley, the 
Superintendent for Bengal compared 
the results of his own enumeration in 
six districts — Rangpur, Dinajpur, Pur- 
neah, Bhagalpur, Patna and Behar, and 
Shahabad — with those of Buchanan 
Hamilton conducted between 1807-14 
and found a difference of 741 square 
miles more on the latter’s estimate of 
36,784 square miles for the six districts 
and a decrease in population from an 
aggregate of 15.44 millions in Buchanan 
Hamilton’s time to 14.93 millions in 
1872.. In the meantime, the only 
attempt to estimate the population was 
a very unsatisfactory one made by the 
Revenue Surveyors in each district as 
they dealt with it. Their estimates 
bas^ on the number of houses were 
often very low indeed compared with 
the census figures of 1872, and even the 
Survey Officers themselves appear to 
have placed but little confidence in 
them. Though no estimate of the popu- 
lation of the Province made before the 


census of 1872 is worth quoting, the 
early official reports and the corres- 
pondence of the East India Company’s 
servants give a clear impression ^t in 
the early days of last century, the popu- 
lation was distributed in a manner very 
different from its distribution today. 
Today the population is distributed over 
the whole area of the State with un- 
usual thickenings in certain parts. 
There are very few waste spaces left 
other than those that are rocky and 
under heavy timber or are markedly 
saline. A hundred years ago there 
appear to have been stretches unbroken 
by cultivation for considerable dist- 
ances in parts of every district due 
largely to the depopulation caused by 
the famines of 1770-86. W. W. Hunter 
writing his Statistical Accounts as late 
as the 1870’s was able to say for almost 
every district that “ the area under rice 
cultivation has greatly extended within 
the last twenty years, large tracts of 
land formerly covered with jungle 
having been reclaimed and brought 
under rice ”. Cultivators could always 
immigrate and often did so from one 
pargana to another and had no difficulty 
in finding land which they could take 
up. The distinction between the culti- 
vator’s rights as a “ Khudkhast ryot ”, 
ie., in the estate in which his home- 
stead stood and as a “Paikhast ryot”, 
i.e., in an estate in which he subse- 
quently took up land, was in those days 
a very important one. The landlords 
had some inducement to keep their 
tenants on their lands, and that there 
was always land to spare accounts for 
the fact that the customary rates of 
rent remained unchanged for long 
periods and the early Revenue Regula- 
tions make no provision for enhance- 
ment of rates of rent at all. There 
were instance of military colonies 
which the Mughals deliberately made 
centres of population by establishing 
soldiers as cultivators. One such was 
formed by the pargana Sershabad in 
Murshidabad which was an outpost of 
Sher Shah. In the statistics of the 
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census of 1872, there is some evidence 
of the old established centres of popula- 
tion where cultivators had been able to 
live secure. Such centres were Vishnu- 
pur in Bankura ; Khandaghosh, Raina, 
Jamalpur and Memari in Burdwan ; 
Rajnagar in Birbhum ; Ghatal and 
Chandrakona in Midnapur ; Barisha, 
Basirhat and Taki in 24'Parganas ; 
Krishnagar in Nadia ; Pandua, Polba, 
Dhaniakhali and Jahanabad in 
Hooghly ; Bharatpur, Kandi, Burwan, 
Nabagram and Sershabad in Murshida- 
bad ; Malda and Englishbazar in Malda ; 
Tapan, Bansihari, Hcmtabad and Gan- 
garampur in Dinajpur ; Baikunthapur 
in Jalpaiguri ; Dinhata and Matha- 
bhanga in Cooch Behar. By 1872, how- 
ever, the population had spread over 
the whole face of the countryside much 
as it is today, so that the figures of the 
census of 1872 show very few police 
stations in which the population was 
less than 30Q to the square mile. 

117. R. C. Dutt writing on famines in 
India, an essay published in li)04 in his 
book “ Open Letters to Lord Curzon 
and Speeches and Papers ” recounted 
eighteen famines between 1770 and 
1878, exclusive of severe scarcities. 
Appendix VI at the end of this volume 
gives a list of natural calamities, in- 
cluding famines, scarcities, droughts, 
cyclones, and severe earthquakes foi; 
every district brought up to date which 
makes the share for each item fairly 
impressive. In the famine of 1770, the 
East India Company’s estimate was 
that about one-third of the population 
of Bengal or over ten millions had died 
of that famine. The Orissa famine of 
1866 affected the western districts of 
Bengal and the Behar famine of 1874 
affected central Bengal as well. The 
famine of 1896-97 was the last famine 
of the 19th century of any severity in 
the State, compared to which that of 
1900 was partial and mild. Since 1901 
wherever famine raised its ugly head 
it was quickly localised and suppressed 
but it seems that W. H. 'Thomson 
writing in 1921 was a little too hasty 


when he remarked that a famine over, 
an entire province was a thing of the 
past. This was belied in 1943^ the 
consequences of which have been dis- 
cussed before and whose effects on age 
groups and specific mortality will 
discussed later. 

118. Apart from improvements in 
communications achieved in the last 
century, which do not need recounting, 
improvements in the present century 
have been briefly mentioned in the pre- 
vious section to emphasize the effect on 
the density of particular areas when 
thrown open to railways from time to 
time. 

119. These new lines opened up what 
are now in the main prosperous agricul- 
tural localities. The inhabitants are 
not inclined to emigrate, and increased 
facilities for getting away have been 
no temptation to leave. Nor is there 
any waste land for cultivation, and 
immigration for the purpose of taking 
it up has not been possible. This has 
been a great stumbling block in the 
matter of rehabilitation of Displaced 
agricultural population from East Ben- 
gal. The cultivator b'cneflts through 
improved facilities for marketing his 
pioduce and the agricultural labourer 
is able to move more quickly and for 
shorter periods to localities where there 
is greater demand for his services, but 
these new lines have had no direct 
effect on the members of the permanent 
inhabitants. 

120. Improvements in road communi- 
cations were comparatively insignificant 
jip to 1921 except in the Duars in Jalpai- 
guri district. But owing to insistent 
public pressure and improvement in the 
finances of local self governing institu- 
tions strengthened by subsidies from 
the Central Road Fund, the tendency of 
recent times has been for the District 
Boards to spend their money more 
freely on communications. Between 
1934 and 1937, the Bengal Government 
did a wise thing by appointing A. J. King, 
Special Officer for Road Develo|>- 
ment, who produced a valuable and 
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comprehensive report in 1937 on the pre- 
sent <^ndition of roads and a plan for 
the future. His plan together with the 
decisions taken by the State Govern- 
ment between 1945 and 1952 will be dis- 
cussed in connexion with rural and 
urban population and it is expected 
that railways having already opened up 
the interior and thickened habitation on 
either side of their permanent ways, the 
new national and provincial highways 
will populate whatever areas are still 
short of supersaturation in point of 
density, and it requires no effort of 
imagination to visualize that new and 
thick settlements will embank these 
national highways in the next ten 
years : they definitely are the new fields 
of polarisation. 

121. It will be useful first to render an 
account of West Bengal as a whole, and 
of Chandernagore and Sikkim, since the 
first census of 1872, and then take up 
the growth of each district. The 
general: and the detailed account to- 
gether with the sections on density and 


migration will help to present a picture 
of past and future trends, of the growth 
and movement of population in the 
State. 

122. Statement 1.107 printed at the 
end of this section gives the adjusted 
population of each administrative unit 
at each census and its variation from 
the previous one. Statement 1.37 gives 
an account of the growth of population 
since 1872, increase or decrease in the 
population of a particular census being 
presented as a percentage of the popula- 
tion at the previous census. Net varia- 
tions over serveral censuses are pre- 
sented as increase or decrease in the 
population at the end of the period 
expressed as a percentage of the popula- 
tion at the beginning of it. This 
together with Statement 1.39 below 
which breaks up general percentage 
variations between rural and urban 
areas, indicating each area’s share in 
the increase or decrease will help to 
appreciate the pattern of growth during 
the last eighty years. 


STATEMENT 1.37 


Variations in poimlation of West Bengal, Chandernagore and Sikkim expressed as 
percentages of population of a previous period, 1872-1951 
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123. Several conclusions are possible. 
First, 1921 seemau' to be the Great 
Divide so far as growth of population 
is concerned. Up to this year, growth 
has been erratic depending as it were 
on every passing chance. Very little 
trend is noticeable either in direction or 


steadiness. Over a fifty-year period, 
1872-1921, growth has been as negative 
and regressive as —6,7 per cent, on the 
1872 population in Hooghly and as pro- 
gressive as 244 per cent, in Jalpaigiiri. 
Three other big agricultural districts 
registered decreases in population 
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during 1872-1921: Burdwan (—3^ per 
cent.), Birbhum (—0.2 per cent.) and 
Nadia (—4.7 per cent.). It is strange 
that even Hooghly with its industrial 
belt and heavy immigrations from 1881 
onwards did ' not as long as 1921 
live down its losses by the Burdwan 
fever and famines, incurred during 1872- 
81, and a small loss due to the influenza 
epidemic in 1918-19, and failed by a 
heavy margin to get the better of 1872. 
The fact becomes all the more impres- 
sive when one remembers that the 
Burdwan Fever had struck down the 
district earlier than 1872, in fact in 
1861-63, before the census of 1872 was 
taken, which amounts to a failure in 
fifty years to get the better of a deci- 
mated population over which the scourge 
had wrought its havoc ten years before, 
which leaves one wondering about the 
district’s grievously poor reserves of 
vitality. A still sadder picture than that 
of Hooghly is presented by Nadia, 
which was not very much affected 
by the Burdwan Fever betv/een 1872 
and 1881. It failed to preserve its 
actual population during 1881-91 and 
1911-21, and between 1891 and 1911 it 
improved by less than a mere fraction 
of 1 per cent. In fifty years it lost 4.7 
per cent, of its population of 1872. The 
only decade in which Burdwan was 
happy between 1872 and 1921 and 
improved its population appreci- 
ably was 1891-1901 but how much of it 
was through immigration will be pre- 
sently seen ; in other decades it spent 
all its energies maintaining its strength, 
and twice, once in 1872-81 and again 
in 1911-21 it failed and lost heavily by 
as much as more than 6 per cent, of its 
population at the commencement of the 
decade, the first time to the Burdwan 
Fever, and again, and this time in spite 
of large immigration in the mining 
areas, to the influenza epidemic. A 
similar fate overtook the neighbouring 
district of Birbhum with a similar 
pattern of misfortunes ; but recovery 
during 1881-1911 was slightly sturdier 
than in Burdwan. Three other major 


agricultural districts in West Bengal, 
south of the Ganges, Bankurd, Midnapur 
and Murshidabad, managed to keep 
their heads above water at the end of 
the period 1872-1921, although by small 
margins compared to the size of their 
populations. How much of the net 
growth of 24-Parganas up to 1921 was 
contributed by immigration remains to 
be seen ; from all appearances the 
share must have been considerable. The 
only agricultural district in West Ben- 
gal which maintained steady growth 
up to 1921, except for 1911-21 when it, 
too, fell a victim to the influenza epi- 
demic, was Malda with an average rate 
of slightly over one per cent, per 
annum on the 1872 population. Its 
pattern was followed by West Dinajpur 
although in a subdued manner. Cooch 
Behar did not fare well although it 
escaped both the epidemics of 1872 and 
1918-19. 

124. The only districts which showed 
heavy uninterrupted growth during 
1872-1921, without a setback in any 
decade, were Howrah, 24-Parganas, 
Calcutta, Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling, the 
first three of which are heavily indus- 
trial and the last two pre-eminently tea 
plantations, all of which fed fat on 
immigration more than they cared to 
multiply their original population of 
1872. 

125. The second conclusion that is 
possible is that from 1921 onwards a 
totally different pattern of growth has 
prevailed in almost every district, not 
excluding Nadia, from that which had 
prevailed previously. The period 1921- 
51 has been one of steady and rapid 
growth which for West ^ngal as a 
whole is only slightly less than its 
growth during a longer period, 1901-51, 
of which it forms but two-thirds in 
length. It is noteworthy that Burdwan 
Division as a whole and all districts in 
it except the industrial ones of Hooghly 
and Howrah had a much faster growth 
rate even on their 1921 populations dur- 
ing 1921-51 than during the longer period 
of 1901-51 on their 1901 populations. 
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How touch of this was due to the 
excess of immigration over emigra- 
tion remains however to be seen. The 
picture is a little different in the Presi- 
dency Division and its districts, of 
which the industrial and plantation dis- 
tricts rapidly filled out during 1872-1921, 
but even in that Division the central 
districts of Nadia and Murshidabad 
followed the pattern of the agricultural 
districts of Burdwan Division. But in 
the State as a whole, natural growth 
during 1921-51 was more continuous 
and uniform than over any similar or 
even longer period in the past. Reasons 
for this remarkable change in the 
pattern of growth are not far to seek. 
First, the opening up of the country by 
railways and roads has thrown open 
considerable areas of the interior to cul- 
tivation and sanitary improvement. 
The opening up of the interior led to 
improvements in communication which 
enabled the Government to combat epi- 
demics and wasting diseases like 
malaria more efficiently than before. 
Secondly, this same reason contributed 
to help Government promptly to 
localise and tackle scarcity pockets 
more effectively to prevent them from 
flaring up into famine areas. Be it re- 
mem^red that it was the destruction 
of the means of communications and re- 
strictions on them that contributed 
quite largely to the famine of 1943. 
Thirdly, the improvement of communi- 
cations spread the population more 
evenly, at least in West Bengal, and 
helped the agricultural population to 
market their produce more freely and 
to secure higher prices for the 
fruits of their toil. The most pro- 
minent feature of the economic history 
of the last thirty years is the rise in 
prices which took place after the close 
of World War I and continued up to 
1931, and then again after 1943. Growth 
of the population was heavy during 
1901-11 and it, is no coincidence that 
agidcultural prices during 1906-10 were 
firm and almost half as much again as 
those before 1905. A gpod price for 


agricultural produce means a surplus or 
reserve in the hands of the person who 
produces more than he consumes and 
who can spend it on more food and 
bare necessaries which contribute to his 
physical growth and health and al- 
though the majority of peasants . were 
prevented by the smallness of their 
land from reaping benefits of the price 
increase yet they were enabled to re- 
duce their debts with the help of this 
rise. In this they were greatly helped 
by the operation of the Bengal Agricul- 
tural Debtors’ Act of 1937, which pro- 
vided for amortisation of mortgages 
and loans of peasant debtors. The 
enhancement of prices and the high 
level at which they stayed were partly 
also due to the action of dealers and 
merchants, who, with increased facili- 
ties for inter-communication, are now 
able to control the grain trade to an 
extent previously unknown. Much of 
the trade which used to be carried on 
locally between the actual cultivators 
and grain dealers in local bazars, has 
now come under the control of large 
firms at the chief commercial centres. 
Their agents penetrate into rural tracts 
where they were unheard of forty or 
fifty years ago, and offer bids for sur- 
plus stocks. The farmer thus gets a 
better market and better prices with so 
many more competitors anxious to buy 
bis produce. Much of what happened 
to agricultural prices in 1924-28 and 
1943-45 was anticipated and well des- 
cribed by F. J. Atkinson in his Rupee 
Prices in India, 1870 to 1908, published 
in the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society in September 1909 ; “In India 
the initial stage of ‘ cornering ’ is not or- 
dinarily the result of the action of in- 
dividuals, but of the elements, as re- 
presented by a deficient rainfa^ This 
reduces the supply, and prices automati- 
cally rise, but the indications are that 
the prices to which foodstuffs have 
risen in certain years have not been 
raised entirely by the natural action of 
insufficient rain, qr even by an. inflation 
of the currency, but have been 
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artificially raised, and this could only 
have been done by the action of dealers 
in foodgrains. These men do not actual- 
ly form a ring for cornering purposes, 
but they belong to the same caste in each 
of the different parts of the country, 
and act together apparently by instinct, 
and hold back their stocks, for the pur- 
pose of artificially raising prices, on the 
smallest encouragement, i.e., the 
smallest shortage of grain. When nor- 
mal conditions return, after having 
i-eaped a rich harvest, if money is at the 
same time plentiful, they can afford to 
hold back their stocks, partly with the 
object of maintaining high prices, and 
partly for speculative reasons, gambl- 
ing for another year of scarcity, and 
they have been encouraged in this 
manoeuvre by the many years of 
apparently slight scarcity during the 
past fourteen years. If successive years 
of plenty follow, they are forced to sell, 
and prices fall, but only slowly.’^ Owing 
to further improvements in communi- 
cations between 1921 and 1931 and 
again after 1943, comparative uniform- 
ity of agiicultural prices throughout 
the land, and the high prices that have 
prevailed since 1921, what used to be 
formerly done by traders, as described 
above, are now done by big and 
medium peasants and cultivating pro- 
prietors. They have more wealth now 
than ever before as a result of which , 
they have improved their staying power 
enormously in the course of the last 
thirty years, and can comfortably hold 
back large stocks of grain in the hope of 
a good price. Fourthly, as an examina- 
tion of the material condition of agricul- 
turists has shown, they are not half as 
thriftless and prone to unproductive ex- 
penditure and irresponsible festivity as 
they w^re made out to be by observers 
in the beginning of the century They 
are more mindful of their money now 
simply because they see more money 
now than before and understand its 
value and uses a great deal more. 
Their chronic impectUHOsity and indebt- 
edness had made them thriftless and 


reckless before, but nothing helps a 
man better to acquire saving habits and 
turn over a new leaf than a little 
money, which is allowed to grow like 
a snowball. 

126. In the fifth place, although in the 
section on the material condition of the 
people during 1931-50 more emphasis 
has been laid on the rise in the cost of 
living than on improvement in the 
standard of living, there appears to be 
no doubt that there has been a certain 
improvement in the consumption 
pattern of luxury articles and other 
goods during the last thifty years. 
Many things which were formerly re- 
garded as luxuries are now articles of 
ordinary use. Not the least significant 
change is the way in which rice has 
almost completely displaced coarser 
grains as a daily article of food, so 
much so that after the famine of 1943 
and up to now when the State has been 
so much hit by the general world 
shortage of food and especially of rice, 
it is still quite difficult to push even in 
those areas where conditions are as bad 
as to call for modified rationing, certain 
grains which before 1920 would have 
been eagerly snapped up as better than 
the grain those localities were used to. 
The introduction of controls, rationing, 
and equitable distribution in the re- 
motest village of all necessaries the use 
of which before 1941 was mainly con- 
fined to prosperous sections in towns 
has undoubtedly been the largest single 
factor in upgrading the standard of 
living all over the country and in en- 
riching the meaning of the word demo- 
cracy for the common villager. Sugar, 
for instance, kerosene oil, certain 
varieties of cloth and certain other 
types of necessaries which were 
luxuries ten years ago are now in- 
dispensable to the common man. The 
writer remembers how in 1044 when 
he proposed to issue sugar on the ration 
card in Kurseong Subdivision' of Dar- 
jeeling he was shouted dowm in a con- 
ference as a crazy man and yet in the 
course of the next five years, In a 
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remote cottage In Mirik police station, 
was welcomed by a humble villager 
with a glass of tea sweetened with a 
liberal "^sh of sugar. In 1944 salted 
tea was universal in Darjeeling, and 
one of the blessings of Heaven, so mis- 
sionaries used to preach to prospective 
converts, was that a common man could 
drink his tea there with sugar in it 
“ just like a sahiblog In 1944 sugar, 
as the Americans would say, was a 
‘prestige’ article, but in 1949 sugared 
tea was almost universal, except when 
supply failed, and missionaries were 
hard put to it to find a similar homely 
bait to enthuse people into the Faith. 
Improved wages had done the trick, of 
course, but no less important was the 
new equitable distribution which 
created a rightful demand and brought 
the need out into the open ; it was a 
case of a way of distribution creating a 
need first and then feeding it. Similarly, 
large areas in which the staple used 
to be maize (Indian com), bazra, jowar 
or mama can hardly do now without 
rice and wheat. It was these changes 
in standards which had silently but 
effectually overtaken the country in 
thirty years that have made the 
current food problem of the State more 
difficult and rigid than it need have 
been. 

127. But here it is important to dis- 
tinguish between a seeming improve- 
ment in the consumption pattern of 
luxury articles or even an essential 
article of food or clothing and a 
real rise in the standard of living. 
The latter can be measured only 
when there is any standard of living 
at all, and the if^riter is not. cer- 
tain that the State can boast of one in 
the vast rural spac^ or even in the 
towns. The question arises only when 
a community has surpassed what in 
popular economic parlance would be 
called the ' wolf-point when it is no 
longer a question of keeping the wolf 
from the door, when the community is 
well above a ‘pain’ economy, and on 
the way to one of pleasure This pre- 


supposes a well-balanced diet, secure 
housing, and adequate clothing for pro- 
tection and decency, and certain other 
items calculated to keep a community 
in health, e.g., sanitation, protected 
water-supply,^ and protection against 
epidemics. It is only when minimum 
standards in these are secured that the 
larger question of a standard of living 
can arise. In the absence of these 
minimum standards a freak increase in 
consumption or sale of this or that 
article is no index of a true improve- 
ment but may be due to various ex- 
traneous reasons, quite unconnected 
with better satisfaction of essential 
needs: for example, it may be due to a 
change of fashion, effective advertise- 
ment, pressure of foreign trade, or a 
mood of irresponsible thriftlessness 
born of desperation, a way of scuttling 
oneself. There is no evidence that any 
improvement in the consumption of 
luxury articles or fashionable goods has 
come only after the comn>.unity has 
stabilised a well-balanced diet, better 
clothing, housing, sanitation, water sup- 
ply, or better management of its busi- 
ness. It is only in such an eventuality 
that a rise in the standard of living 
would have a direct bearing on more 
capital formation or a real increase in 
investible surplus either on the land or 
in industry. Short of it, an apparently 
improved consumption pattern may 
really mean living on the fat of the 
land, such as is still left, without adding 
to it. This is what has actually hap- 
pened. On the other hand a real rise 
in the standard of living would be con- 
tingent on a real increa^ in capital 
formation, on more and more being 
ploughed back into the land and in- 
dustry, to produce greater and still 
gi'eater wealth and enterprise. It 
would be thus quite a mistake to con- 
fuse a seeming improvement in the 
consumption pattern of certain luxury 
articles and other apparent necessities 
with a rise in the standard of living. 
It is also easy to confuse the latter with 
an inordinate increase in the C(^ of 
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living, and the fact that people are still 
alive in spite of this increase. It is too 
often forgotten that an increase in the 
cost of living is really incompatible 
with and inimical to an improvement in 
the standard of living. It is the in- 
vestible surplus, left over after the 
minimum standards of diet, clothing, 
housing and protection to keep a com- 
munity in health, cleanliness and mini- 
mum physical comfort, have been 
secured and maintained, that can pro- 
vide a measure of a rise in the standard 
of living. As these minima do not yet 
exist, and as the population is still very 
much within the wolf-point, it would be 
talking at cross-purposes to raise this 
question. 

128. In the next place, there has been 
at the same time in recent years an un- 
doubted improvement in the staying 
powers both of the small cultivator and 
the landless labourer. Much of this 
has been due of course to better ability 
on the Government's part to fight 
famines or scarcities and its ability to 
set up a veiy efficient distribution chain 
in next to no time. For example, the 
disasters that overtook Darjeeling in 
1950, or the south of 24-Parganas and 
Alipur Duars in 1952, had they happen- 
ed a few decades ago would have cer- 
tainly taken a heavy toll of starvation 
deaths. But in both cases when they 
happened Government moved in stocks 
quickly enough and prevented the situa- 
tion from deteriorating. Aoart from 
the Government’s alertness, that 
the people have more staying power 
is proved by the fact that in spite 
of the disasters of 1943-44 and 1946, the 
natural population has grown at a 
faster pace than after the influenza epi- 
demic. Sanitation has definitely 
improved, epidemics are fought and 
put down more quickly, effectively and 
skilfully, and there is certainly less 
malaria than ever before. All this 
would have helped the common man to 
build up resistance and withstand 
disease, had he at the same time had 
more to spend in terms of real earnings. 


129. In the eighth place, even the lot 
of the man with a fixed income, the 
salaried worker, has slightly improved 
and there is now greater evidence of 
the employer being alive to the need of 
adjusting the salaried worker’s earnii^s 
to his cost of leaving. Organisation 
and greater cohesion have contributed 
to the strengthening of the lot of this 
type of worker, and although every- 
where a higher salary has to be bar- 
gained for and earned, the general level 
is usually commensurate widi the cost 
of living, but leaves hardly any surplus 
except in the higher income groups. 
Naturally enough this class of worker 
along with the small peasant and share- 
cropper has the poorest staying power. 

130. Ninthly, the landless labourer, 
formerly the most destitute of all, was 
not much more affected than other class- 
es. Those who are ready to travel could 
find employment in the coal-mines, 
mills, factories, etc., where wages have 
risen and are far higher than in rural 
areas. In districts where the wages of 
field labour have not risen as much as 
those of industrial laboui , the labourers 
should a priori have suffered from the 
pinch of high prices. In such districts, 
however, they are paid partly in kind ; 
and while the quantity of produce 
received remains unchanged, its value 
has increased. In other parts where 
agricultural labour is paid in cash, his 
wages have risen however slightly. In 
several districts, indeed, local labour 
has to be supplemented by the influx of 
immigrants from Bihar and Orissa, and 
the demand being in excess of the sup- 
ply, wages are regulated thereby. But 
the point which is sought to be made 
here' is something different and that is, 
(o) that agricultural labour, ironically 
enough, owing to further subinfenda- 
tion of agricultural interests, commands 
a seasonal market and (b) further, the 
rigidity of caste having given way, a 
person finds it easier to adapt himself 
to different kinds of employment whi^ 
formerly the dictates of his caste 
hierarchy would forbid stooping tp, on 
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account of which he would rather have 
starved than engage in something which 
was derogatory to his caste. There is 
now a much greater mobility of labour 
and breaking down of caste and occu- 
pational restrictions. When scarcity is 
felt, a large proportion of the people 
leave the district and obtain labour 
elsewhere remitting their savings home. 
The v^ume of emigration, in fact, cor- 
responds to the state of the crops. If 
they are good, it diminishes ; if there is 
a failinre, it is larger and lasts longer. 
The one section of the community, 
which appeared to be unadapting until 
about 1945, consisted of the professional 
middle classes (Bhadralok) of West 
Bengal. But as the expense of main- 
taining their position went out of their 
leach, as their ranks swelled and com- 
petition was rendered keener every 
year by the growing number of re- 
cruits from schools and universities, 
they took to livelihoods which formerly 
they would sniff at, went into petty 
trade and industry, and declassed them- 
selves to the extent of sharing bustees 
with industrial labour, deciding that it 
was better to breathe and live than die 
on supposed dignity. This, therefore, 
brings home the third aspect of the 
point that is sought to be made in this 
paragraph, which is (c) that labour 
acquired a new dignity which overrode 
the dictates of caste and social position. 

131. Lastly, during the last thirty and 
odd years there has been some exten- 
sion of the area under food crops and 
jute. There is no doubt as to the exten- 
sion of rice cultivation to tracts where it 
was formerly unknown. Formerly, the 
cultivator distributed his capital and 
labour far more equally between rice 
and other crops, such as, oilseeds, 
pulses, etc. Now, the good prices com- 
mand^ by rice and jute, and the faci- 
lities for export afforded by road and 
railway, have led him to concentrate 
on th«n alone. This is not an unmixed 
benefit, for rice is often grown on up- 
lands imperfectly irrigated and unsuit- 
able for its growth, and the cultivation 


of paddy being rather exhausting if it 
is to follow in the same field where jute 
has been grown earlier in the'yeat, the 
cultivator generally neglects paddy ih 
preference to the more paying jute, as 
a result of which the land does not 
receive the kind of rotation with 
legumes and rabi crops that it ought to 
receive. Areas which used to produce 
millets and maize, on which the people 
subsisted, have bWn turned into rice- 
lands, and, latterly, into jute lands, of 
which the outturn is often uncertain 
and precarious, but the price assured. 
Such cultivation is in fact speculative, 
the peasants abandoning the grains 
which form their daily food for the sake 
of the larger profits which jute and 
rice yield. 

132. To return to Statement 1.37. Tbe 
third conclusion that may be drawn is 
that the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 
retarded the growth of the population 
and carried off large sections of it and 
had a more lasting effect than was sup- 
posed when the census reports of 1921 
and 1931 were written. The decrease 
in the populations of those districts 
where it is not masked by heavy immi- 
gration stares one in the face even as 
the decrease dut to the Burdwan Fever 
and famine did in the census of 1881. 
Returns of age in India being uncertain 
and varying between absurdly wide 
limits it is unprofitable to try to trace 
the effects of the epidemic through age 
pyramids in successive decades. But 
there is a readier means of ascertain- 
ing with reasonable certitude the age 
groups affected by the epidemic: which 
is by comparing to the total population 
over several decades the percentage 
strength of a group of age class inter- 
vals. Where the percentage in 1921 of 
any age class interval is substantially 
lower than those in other censuses it 
may be safely assumed that that age 
class was struck down by the epidemic. 
Following this line of reasoning it will 
appear that the age groups that in al- 
most every district were affected more 
than any others in 1921 were 0 — 5, 
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5—10, 30 — 40, 50-r60 and 60 and over. 
It is not possible to detect any indis- 
putable decrease in other a^e groups 
that can be at once attributed to the 
influenza epidemic. Statement 1.38 
printed in its entirety at the end of the 
section is by itself so instructive that 
all that is done here is to draw attention 
to the more striking effect on mortality 
of the influenza epidemic and of a later 
occurrence, the famine of 1943. 

133. As for the influenza epidemic the 
age groups most affected in Burdwan, 
Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, Hooghly, 
Howrah, 24-Parganas, Nadia, Murshida- 
bad, Malda, West Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, 
Darjeeling, Cooch Behar and Sikkim 
were 0 — 5. 30 — 40, 50 — 60 and 60 and 
over as revealed in the 1921 census or 
(< — 3, 28 — 38, 48 — 58, and 58 and over in 
1918-19. That is, the epidemic struck 
down the very young, the population in 
the prime of life, and the elderly and 
old. The average span of life or the 
mean age of the population being short 
it is not possible to draw firm conclu- 
sions on the effect of the mortality on 
ages above 30. nor do the statistics per- 
mit of them. But heavy mortality in 
the age group 0 — 5 left its mark on the 
age structure of the next decade, and 
even that of the decade after the next. 
For instance, in Burdwan, Birbhum, 
Bankura, Midnapur, Hooghly. Howrah, 
24-Parganas, Murshidabad, and Sikkim 
the age group 10 — 15 in 1931 was defi- 
nitely proportionately smaller than in 
any other decade, and in 1941 the age 
group 20 — 30 was on the low side as 
between 1921 and 1951. The effect of 
the influenza epidemic will be more 
obvious when we come to discuss mean 
age in a later chapter. 

134. As for the famine of 1943, this 
pestilence also was selective in its as- 
sault and marked down specific age 
groups for its victim uniformly in al- 
most every district. These age groups 
are revealed in 1951 census as 5 — 10, 
30 — 40 and 50 — 60. As the famine occur- 
red eight years before followed by a 
devastating epidemic in 1944 which took 


away what the famine had spared but 
left debilitated, the age groups affected 
by the famine must have been 0—3, 
23 — 33, 43—53. To a lesser extent age 
group 53 and over in 1943 was affected 
in the districts of Howrah, Calcutta, 
Nadia, Murshidabad, Malda, West Dinaj- 
pur, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling and Cooch 
Behar. 

135. The effect of the famine and epi- 
demic of 1943-44 on specific age groups 
was not immediately apparent in 1945 
when the Famine Inquiry Commission 
addressed itself to estimate mortality by 
age and sex. This is what the Report 
of the Famine Inquiry Commission re- 
cords at page 111 of the Bengal Volume. 

The number of deaths in infants aged 1 
to 12 months increased, but the total deaths 
utider one year declined as a result of the 
reported fall in neo-natal mortality. A large 
number of deaths occurred in the age groups 
1 to 5 and S to 10. The number of deaths in 
old people over 60 was also high, 247,556 as 
compared with the quinquennial average of 
154,405. The age groups I to 10, and 60 and 
over contributed between them 274,810 of the 
excess deaths in 1943, but since the mortality 
in these groups is normally high, their excess 
mortality was slightly lower than that in the 
intermediate age groups. 

The greatest excess mortality in Calcutta 
was recorded in the age groups 1 to 5, 5 to 
10, and over 60, the percentage increase in 
mortality in these groups being 223*1, 85-1. 
and 192*6 respectively. The mortality 
statistics thus confirm the impression that 
women, children, and old people were in the 
majority in the famine stricken population 
which sought food and relief in the capital. 
It may be added that the recording of deaths 
in Calcutta is lik^y to be more accurate 
than elsewhere in Bengal, since no dead body 
can be disposed of by cremation or burial 
without notifying the municipal health 
authorities. 

136. The report does not mention the 
effect of the famine and epidemics on 
the mortality of age groups 23 — 33, and 
43—53. 

137. The fourth conclusion that may 
be drawn from Statement 1.37 is that the 
Plantation districts of Jalpaiguri and 
Darjeeling are near the saturation point 
so far as the absorption of immigrant 
labour for manning the plantation^ Is 
concerned and would probably now bb 
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set for! a period pf natural growth 
rather tifian receive immii^nts, were it 
not for "the partition and the laying of 
the Assam ‘ Rail Link Project which 
have helped establish large colonies of 
immigrants again in the Siliguri sub- 
division of Darjeeling and in both sub- 
divisions of Jalpaiguri, more particular- 
ly in Alipur Duars. Hooghly has not 
increajied as much during 194^-51' as 
might be imagined< in spite of a few 
new industries in the district during the 
decade, notable ones being the Hindus- 
than Motor Works in Uttarpara, a few 
chemical factories in the Serampur 
area, the Dunlop Rubber Company in 
Sahaganj, and the Tribeni Tissue Mills 
in Magra. Displaced persons have con- 
tributed notable increases in rural areas 
of the district but industrial labour has 
not recorded any phenomenal increase. 
The increase in 24-Parganas and Cal- 
cutta is due more to the Displaced 
population than industrial labour, but 
Howrah has substantially increased its 
industrial labour population by expan- 
sion of various engineering industries 
in the city itself, in Bally and Bauria. 
Thus the fourth conclusion that may be 
drawn is that the plantation districts 
and those that have aged industrially 
are fast approaching their saturation 
point at which stage further growth or 
spillage into new areas is definitely 
slowing down. It is only in the Asan- 
sol subdivision of Burdwan tlmt expan- 
sion of industries is still rapid and popu- 
lation is growing apace. 


138. The fifth conclusion that may be 
drawn from Statement 1.37 is that - 
growth in 1931-41 in many districts far 
outstrips the normal extent of growth 
in other decades ; the growth of this 
decade seems to call for re-examination 
to find out whether it was really as 
much as it was made out to be. 

139. It is necessary to locate how 
much of the growth has been occurring 
in rural and urban areas, by which we 
can estimate trends in agricultiural pro- 
duction and industrial growth as well as 
progress in miscellaneous services and 
other sources in the non-indUstrial 
towns. A comparative examination 
has already been made of increases in 
the density of predominantly rural 
police stations and those which have 
important industries and where it may 
be presumed that the population which 
feed those industries are scattered, how- 
ever unevenly, over the greater portion 
of the surrounding police station area. 
Such an examination is in a way more 
satisfactory than what will be done 
now, because where a large industry is 
established its labour is scattered over 
a wider area, — ^provided, of coiuae, com- 
municating roads are good which the in- 
dustry in its own interest undertakes to 
maintain, — than the narrow precincts 
of the adjacent or surrounding, town. 

140. Statei^ent 1.39, reproduced from 
the title page of Union Table A* 11 of the 
Tables Volume of this Report, differen- 
tiates the general rates of growth since 
1901 into rural and urban rates. 
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141. The contrast between rural and tion, without which the rate of*growth 

urban growths is as profound as it is is only 27-4 per cent. By contrast urbwi 

instructive. For West Bengal as a. growth, with Displaced persons, has 

whole, the rural growth has been as been as much as 205 6 per cent, of tiha 

little as 35 per cent, on the 1901 rural urban population of 1901, uid even 

population in the course of 50 years, and without Displaced persons, as considE»r‘> 

this too, with a large Displaced popula- able as 153-5 per cent. In very few 





diskict^ h 98 rural natural 

gro«^ a^^eeded f per ce^t. per 
ahnum !^ thie 1^1 population and in the 
predopijin^tly agricultural districts of 
Birbhurh) ^nkurat and Midnapur, it has 
been very’ much less. By contrast, no- 
where, in the sel&ame districts have 
towns increased by Jless than one per 
cent, per annum on the 1901 population; 
and increases are more than as much 
again Ss the 1901 population in Midna- 
pur, Hooghly, Howrah, and Cooch 
Behar. In Burdwan, Birbhum, 24- 
Parganhs, Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling, the 
urban ^creases are several times of the 
1901 urban population. 

142. A very curious and rather incre- 
dible picture is presented by Calcutta. 
It is sujpposed to have grown as much as 
84-9 per cent, between 1931 and 1941 on 
its 1^1 population, but only by as little 
as 0-3 per cent, in the next decade on its 
1941 population, excluding the Dis- 
placed population but not other cate- 
gories of immigrants. The city of course 
lost some of its population by the 
emigration of Muslims in the last four 
years but common experience and 
odicial figures do not warrant one to 
suppose that this emigration has been 
on such a considerable scale as to ex- 
plain a practically stationary population 
during the last eventful decade. Be- 
sides, common memory of the decade 
1931-41 also requires that a growth of 
84-9 per cent, during that period, in 
which the movement of population was 
nothing extraordinary, cannot be accept- 
ed without proper scrutiny, 

143. So much for a general survey of 
the growth of population -in the State 
over the last half century. It is neces- 
sary now to consider each district 
separately to assess the growth of popu- 
lation in its different subdivisions, police 
stations, and rural and tirban areas. It 
'is well to take the districts in the order 
they have been arranged since 1911. In 
the statements . that 'follow for each 
district the area and jurisdiction of 
police stations and subdivisions for past 
decades have been adjusted to their 


prbseht ones. Their populations ac- 
cordingly have alsb been adjust^ Xn 
tables dealing with proportions of 
groups and married women in.distriets 
affected by the partition of 1947 the age 
classifications have been based on their 
unadjusted' populations before the parti- 
tion up to 1941. In the tables on migra- 
tion between a district and other States 
and outside immigration and emigration 
figures have everywhere been adjusted, 
to correspond to the present limits of 
West Bengal. But the figures of emi- 
grants from any district in 1931, 41 and 
that of emigration in 1951 are estimated 
by extrapolating a simple quadratic 
equation for the State as a whole and 
applying a multiplying factor for each 
district. In tables dealing with migra- 
tion between a district and other dis- 
tricts of the State unpartitioned ^ngal 
has been considered up to 1921 and the 
present limits of West Bengal in 1951. 

144. Statements 1.40, 44, 48, 52, 56, 60. 
64, 72, 76, 80, 84, 88, 94 and 98 will be 
found together at the end of the section. 
As the populations in them have been 
adjusted with reference* to their -1^1 
jurisdictions there will be slight varia-- 
tions from figures published elsewhere 
in the Tables 'Volume as well as pre- 
vious census reports. But these varia- 
tions are insignificant. 

Burdwan 

145. Statement 1.40 is fpr the police 
stations and subdivisions of the district 
the same kind of statement as Np. 1.37 
is for the State, divisions and districts. 
The statements bring out very forcefully 
the very different patterns of growth 
first between 1872 and 1921 and then 
between 1921 and 1951. Between 1872 
and 1921 every police station in the 
Sadar and Kalna subdivisions and Ketu- 
gram police station in Katwa subdivi- 
sion suffered heavily, and the popula- 
tion in 1921 was anything between a 
third and a tenth less than in 1872. 
Katwa and Mangalkot police stations in 
Katwa subdivision managed to show 
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small net increases during; 1872*1921 but 
suffered nevertheless from the same 
type of malady. All the three police 
stations of Kalha subdivision suffered 
heavily, but Khaadaghosh, Jamalpur 
and Ausgram in Sadar subdivision 
suffered little less. The decimation of 
population started in 1862 with the 
advent of the Burdwan Fever which 
took heavy tolls of human lives up to 
1878 and seriously interrupted the birth 
rate. The causes most generally assign* 
ed were over-population, obstruction of 
drainage caused by the silting up of 
rivers and railway embankments of the 
East Indian Railway which was in- 
augurated up to Raniganj in 1854-55, 
^water-logging of the country east of the 
railways, and the consequent saturation 
of the country with retained moisture. 
The fever, from all reports, appears to 
have been both malignant and benign 
types of malaria, and from the great 
work carried out by C. A. Bentley on 
the correlation of malaria with lack of 
' irrigation and drainage, and the spleen 
index, it may be safely concluded that 
malaria continued to take heavy and 
constant tolls in the whole area up to 
1921. In 1891-1901 crops were good^as 
a rule, having been short only in 1895-96, 
and cultivators benefited by the rise in- 
prices. There were few landless 
labourers except such as obtained re- 
munerative employment in coal mines 
in Asansol. Between 1901 and 19ll 
there were repeated epidemics of 
cholera, those of 1907 and 1908 being 
especially virulent, while malaria con- 
tinued to levy its annual toll. Some 
scarcity was felt in 1904, and in the 
Katwa subdivision in 1908. The supply 
of agricultural labourers continued to 
be unequal to the demand in the sow- 
ing and harvesting seasons, and wages 
consequently went up. Between 1911 
and 1921 every part of the district except 
the industrial area of . Asansol sub- 
division suffered from a decrease in 
population. The decrease ran very high 
in the parts of the Sadar subdivision 
adjbining Bankura district, but much 


loiva: in the south-east ccknWv iPJie 
three eastern subdivisibns suffered li^t 
from the floods in 1913 of mch rive^ ais 
the Damodar, A jay, Kharh Kumar abd 
Bhagirathi. From the water^logged 
condition in which so much .of the^ 
subdivisions lay so many months of the 
year, they were full of malaria, ^d 
they also suffered badly in the influenza 
epidemic. There were floods again, in 
the Ajay and Damodar in 1916-17, 
1917*18, .and 1918*19 and in 1920-21 in- 
undations in some parts caused exten- 
sive damage to crops. But towards the 
close of the decade there were signs of 
relief from malaria and some hope of 
security from disastrous floods after the 
systematic repair of the embankment of 
the Damodar by Government, the open- 
ing of the Ahmadpur-Katwa railway in 
1917-18 the Bankura Damodar River 
Railway in 1913-14, the Burdwan-Katwa 
railway in 1915, the Howrah-Burdwan 
Chord railway in 1917 and the Bandel- 
Nabadwip-Katwa railway in 1912. In 
the Katwa and Kalna subdivisions also 
there was genuine progress attributed 
to a general improvement in the health 
of the people and in the economic con- 
dition of the agriculturists. Strenuous 
public health measures consisted parti- 
cularly in anti-malarial measures in 
some of the worst villages, improvement 
in the supply of pure drinking water, 
the opening of mufassil dispensaries, 
free distribution of quinine, vaccination 
and inoculation and prompt prophy- 
latic measures taken by the district 
board against epidemics. All this good 
work was * continued in 1931-41 and 
improved upon, although the fall in 
agricultural prices during the decade did 
not give full play to the growth of the 
population. Then again in 1932-33 and 
1935-36 there were droughts affecting 
parts of the district and in 1934-36 there 
was a severe flood caused by a breach 
in the Damodar embankments inflicting 
extensive damage to crops on eithet* sfde 
of the river. Between 1841. and 1^1 
there was a failure of crops in cettain 
parts in 1940-41. The Damodar Flopd 
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of 19<l| diijl xwt iniatot i^ueh loss of life, : 
atthoi^h a great ^eal of property was 
damaH^. yAs a rice>grdw- 

ing it did iio$ greatly suffer from 

the 19^ but in the following 

year the ^idemiics took a toll of about, 
double the average yearly loss by death. 
The eycloi^ of October 1942 and June 
1950 indicted daqiage on property. 
After the riots of 1946 in Bihar, a few 
coloides of Bihari Muslims were 
estabiiished in Asansol subdivision and 
.Burd^an, but almost all of them left the 
district before the Partition. Between 
1947 dnd 1951 Katwa, Kalna, and Sadar 
subdivisions received a steady stream 
of Displaced persons which swelled the 
population of the district at the last 
census. These are some of the reasons 
responsible for the. steady increase of 
population in the three subdivisions be- 
tween 1921 and 1951. In recent years 
a very great deal has been done to rid 
Sadar, Kalna and Katwa subdivisions 
of malaria and epidemics and the Com- 
munity Development Project Adminis- 
tration having selected Saktigarh and 
Gushkara areas in the heart of the rice 
plain, further improvement in the eco- 
nomic situation of the district is 
expected. The newly developed areas 
are likely to attract industries and in- 
troduce a ferment in the social and 
economic life of the eastern part of the 
district, where things have been so 
stagnant that even an agitation on the 
social plane and a stress , and strain on 
the economic plane will surely act as 
a leaven to greater activity. And 
activity is what is primarily wanted in 
that tract to restore health and make it 
grow. This the Project areas hold out 
a promise of doing. Settlements of Dis- 
placed persons in the Katwa, Kalna and 
Sadar subdivisions will lead to destruc- 
tion of scrub jungle and filling up of 
brewing places for malaria and the next 
ten years will probably see increased 
cultivation and a considerable increase 
in population by natural growth. 

149. The picture is quite differaat, 
however, in Asansol suMivision where 


ever since 1872 tHere bias, b^n uninter* 
hipted increase from decade tq decade. 
In fact the growUi has been nothing 
short of phenomenal. jSetween 1872 and 
1921 it was 69-7 per cent, of its 1872 
population, maximum growths, of 171-3 
per cent, having been recorded in Salan* 
pur, Kulti, Hirapur, Asansol and Bara- 
bani, and a much lower but appreciable 
growth of 43-3 per cent, having been 
registered in Jamuria, Raniganj, Ondal 
and Faridpur police stations. Only 
Kanksa, which is on the border of Sadar 
subdivision, conformed to the pattern' 
of decline in the latter. But between 
1872 and 1921 only the coal mines Were 
developed, and what came after 1921 
was more spectacular. A vast number 
of big and small industries grew up in 
the coal area which increased the 
population of the subdivision by 
90-4 per cent, in 1951 of what it 
was in 1921. Looking at it another 
way, the population of the sub- 
division was more than doubled 
between 1901 and 1951. 

147. That even the stamina of the 
population has improved betweep 1921 
and 1951 with a tendency for the aver- 
age unitary family to grow in size during 
the same period is demonstrated in the 
following statement. It shows that the 
size of the young population, although 
it looks as though it is decreasing, may 
not be actually doing so because of the 
losing relation its ratio bears to the 
increasing adult immigrant population 
in some parts of the district. That of 
the working age shows a slight increase 
during 1921 and 1951 from what It was 
before. The percentage of total number 
of children aged 0-5 to total married 
women aged 15 to 40 also shows a slight 
increase independently of the propor- 
tion of married women- of those ages to 
the total population. The increase as 
reflected in Statement 1.41 indicates 
bigger families and more children in 
recent decades which fact is milked by 
the increasingly greater proportion of 
adult immigrants in the J^c^ulation of 
Asansol in recent decades. 
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Percentage of penous, males and females to total population 



Pemtitage Percw^f e 
of msjnried of ohfldifeii 
wonieii (0*5) 

(1940) to total , 
to total married 
poputa- women 

, tIoQ ^ (15-40) 

8 0 


1901 . 



360 

360 

34*0 

1011 . 



364 

364 

31*5 

1021 . 



33-4 

34-2 

32*5 

1931 . 



34*8 

35-0 

34*8 

1941 ' . 



340 

34-1 

35*6 

mi . 



340 

34-4 

36*5 


50*5 

60*6 

69*3 

15*7 

76*4 

59*4 

69*1 

69*6 

16*6 

67*8 

62*3 

620 

62*6 

17-1 

64*6 

61*7 

61*9 

61*2 

17*3 

75*6 

61*6 

62*8 

60*4 

16*8 

60-1 

60*6 

60*8 

60*4 

17*2 

78*2 


148. The effect of the influenza epi- 
demic on the younger population aged 
0-15 in 1921 is remarkable, as also on the ■ 
percentage of children aged 0-5 to 
mothers aged 15-40. An explanation is 
not readily available for the pronounced 
depression in the figures in column 9 for 
1941 : this feature seems to be common 
to all agricultural districts of the State. 
If the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 had 
taken, as indeed it did, a heavy toll of 
young girls aged 6-3, the age group 
22-25 among women in 1941 would at 
least be smaller than normally, and this 
factor would be likely to increase the 
ratio in column 9 rather than decrease 
it, as it actually has. The figures for 
1931 , rather suggest the effects of the , 


influenza epidemic in lowering the 
population of mothers in 1931 and thus 
raising the proportion of young children 
aged 0-5 correspondingly. The , o»ly 
plausible presumption that might be 
offered is that the census record in 1941 
was recklessly inflated by spurious 
entries for this particular type of popu- 
lation, which being, according to the 
custom of the land mostly in purdah, 
successfully eluded the scrutiny of the 
checking officers especially in agri- 
cultural districts, where purdah is 
more inviolable than in industrial 
ones. The law was that no census 
officer should ask to see any woman 
who was not voluntarily produced 
before him- 


STATEMENT 1.42 


ImmlrratlMi and emigration In Bnrdwan from and outside the State, 1891-1951 




1951 

1041 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Actual Population 

. 

. 3,101,667 

1,890,733 

1,576,699 

1,434,771 

1,533,874 

1,628,280 

1,391,880 

Imlgration 


346,087 

182,500 

116,886 

04,698 

82,486 

77,233 

22,207 

Emigration 

. 

31,003 

18,564 

15,569 

17,000 

29,003 

8,308 

7.626 

Natural Population . 

. 

. 1,876,673 

1,726,796 

1,475,382 

1,357,073 

1,480,391 

1,469,466 

1,377,^98 

Percentage variation . 

- . 

+ 8-7 

+ 17*0 

+8*7 

—8*3 

+ 1*4 

-f-6'0 

j* • 


149. In this statement immigrants who have migrated outside the State 

refer to persons who were born outside and not outside the district. The 

West Bengal and not to persons born natural popiUation refers therefore tO 

outside the district. The figure of im- the population bom in West Bengal but 

migrants for Burdwan for 1951 includes counted in Burdwan. ■ 

96,105 Displaced persons from Pakistan. 150. That there is a great deal. 

Emigrants similarly refer to persons of casual, temporary, periodic) or? 
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semi^xtQftnent. migration between by the following statement of, 
Burdwan and adjacent districts, and adjusted dgtires tal^n from census 
other districts., bf the State is borne out reports. 

STATEMENT L43 

MlrrStloa between Burdwsn and other districts of Beaaal in 1801-1921 and West 

Bengal tat 1951 


Immigration 


Emigration 


From contiguous 
Bistricta 


From other 
districts 


To contiguous 
Districts 


To other 
districts 



im > 

. 33,813 

42,830 

2;316 

2,227 

2(2,376 

36,182 

26,807 

18,261 

1901 

. 49,926 

68^270 

22,414 

11,002 

20,497 

31,558 

10,627 

K 334 

1911 

37,000 

40,000 

6,000 

6,000 

2o;ooo 

42,000 

21,000 

14,000 

1921 , 

. 37,000 

48,000^ 

8,000 

6,000 

16,000 

27,000 

17,000 

11,000 

1961 . 

62,970 

62,763 

18,369 

19,460 

21,436 

37,449 

36,107 

18,116 


151, The statement shows that inter- 
district migration is fairly uniform from 
year to year. The district enters into 
reciprocal marriage relations with 
others, and brides are sent out and 
brought in almost to an equal extent. 
But male immigrants in search of em- 
ployment are on the increase since 1921. 
It also shows that the bulk of the total 
immigrant population into the district 
has always been from outside Bengal. 

BirUium 

152. Statement 1.44 for Birbhum 
corresponds to Statement 1.40 for 
Burdwan. It repeats in subdued tones 
the picture of growth discussed regard- 
ing Burdwan : a reduction amounting to 
about a tenth of the 1872 population at 
the end of 50 years in 1921 in the Sadar 
subdivision and an increase of 16-6 per 
cent, between 1872 and 1921 in the 
Hampurhat subdivision *, but steady 
increase to the extent of 25-3 per cent, 
between 1921 and 1951. Rampurhat has 
been the healthier of the two sub- 
divisions, like Asansol in Burdwan. 
Between 1872 and 1881 the dreaded 
Burdwan Fever took a heavy toll which 
continued intd the next dbcade in the 
Sadair subdivision. After 1891 there was 
great Improvement in the health of the 
people/and the epidemic disappeared. 

, were diort drops in 1891, 1895, 


and 1896 but there was no serious dis- 
tress. In other years the outturn was 
good, and the cultivators benefited by 
the rise in prices. Their material con- 
dition thus improved considerably. 
Landless labourers obtained remunera- 
tive employment in the coal mines of 
Asansol. But Birbhum^ being entirely 
dependent on agriculture, the growth of 
its population seems to vary directly 
with the state of agriculture. A serious 
flood in the Rampurhat subdivision in 
1902 caused great loss to cultivators. 
There were short-crops in 1906 to 1908 
and some scarcity in 1908-09. The 
health of the district was generally 
good, except in 1906-08, when it suffered 
from a wave of fever and epidemics of 
cholera, which resulted in heavy 
mortality. Between 1911 and 1^1, al- 
most every part of the district lost 
equally; The Sadar subdivision suffer- 
ed severely from floods between 1911 
and 1913. There was malaria and the 
district was hard hit by influenza. 
Aboriginal tribes seem to have suffered 
more severely in the epidemic every-, 
where, and those in Birbhum were no 
exception to the rule. Between 1921 and 
1931 immigration of Santals, Koras and 
other aboriginal labourers from Bihar 
continued, and the healthiness of 
Rampurhat and Nalhati is said to have 
encouraged immigration into these- two 
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thanas. There was also a atimulvis from 
industrial developments and the estab- 
lishment of a railway settlement in 
Rampurhat. Sainthia and Ahmadpur 
developed as trading centres and opened 
several rice mills. A healthy climate 
prevailed throughout the decade and 
except for an acute spell of distress in 
Rampurhat subdivision in 1934 exten- 
sive damage caused by a flood in 1939, 
and a pretty severe scarcity due to 
drought in 1940, the factors mentioned 
above generally continued 'to operate 
in the decade 1931-41 causing almost as 
big an increase in the population of the 
district as in 1921-31. Between 1941 and 
1951 however, the famine in 1943 and 
epidemics in 1944 took a heavy toll and 
sapped vitality as a result of which it 
took about four years to restore an 
excess of births over deaths. There 
were two small floods one in 1946 which 
affected about 30 square miles and 
washed away embankments on the Ajay 
worth about Rs. 195,000, and another in 
1949 affecting about 40 square miles. 
None of them caused any loss of human 
life but some valuable cattle was lost. 
In 1948 the Mayurakshi Project Ad- 
ministration started building dams, 
barrages and sluices, excavating canals, 
making roads and bridges on an exten- 
sive scale in the western half of the 
Sadar subdivision, on account of which 
there was a large influx of construction- 
al labour. This has partly masked the 
effects of the famine and epidemic of 
1943-44. Agriculture in the district is 
so poor and the soil has been so worn 
out that it cannot bear densities much 
above 300-400 per square mile. The 
district has periodically got rid of popu- 
lations in excess of this average density 
on the pretext of the slightest disturb- 
ance in the salubrity of the climate. 
Even Rampurhat, of which Nalhati and 
Murarai police stations are supposed to 
be two healthy and agriculturally 
prosperous police stations^ has grown 
at a rate less than one per cent, per 
atmum over any twenty-year period. 
Tbe people do not seem to have any 


reserves of stamina either and arib 
preys, to epidemics than In the 
bouring districts of Burdwan afud 
Murshidabad. ' 

153. In 1932 the Settlement Officer Of , 
Birbhum, B. B. Mukherji, elucidating^ 
how the extension of cultivation in eaOh 
area of the distjrJct was ahhOst ih a 
direct ratio fo the density of the popu- 
lation had the following conclusion to 
offer: 

. If one considers that the growth of popula- 
tion bears reasonably directly on the .means 
of subsistence a review of 30 years in the 
variation of population seems to indicate ^at 
the maximum pressure — for a purely agri- 
cultural people — and the largest bulk is 
absolutely dependent on agriculture- -with the 
.soil as that of Birbhum and 'the capacities as 
that of the Birbhum agriculturist and under 
conditions physical, flnancial and social under 
which they labour — has practically been 
reached .... Mere extension of cultivation 
— of which, as stated, the margin -is not 
much — has little possibility of growth. 

154. The district has no great indus- 
trial importance, and even the old 
railway settlement of Rampurhat is 
threatened on account of the shifting of 
the local headquarters to Barharwa and 
further away out of the State. The 
Mayurakshi multi-purpose irrigation 
project, however, is responsible for giv- 
ing Suri town a fresh lease of prosper- 
ous life by the establishment of a larj^e 
and prosperous suburb, and its irrigation 
channels are expected to irrigate 600,000 
acres in 1955-56. Already since 1950, 
100,000 acres have been brought under 
its irrigation -scheme leading to an 
appreciable improvement in ^e yield 
per acre. The Community Develop- • 
ment Project Administration hu 
selected three * areas, Ahmadpur, 
Muhammadbazar and Nalhati for in- 
tensive development and it looks aa 
if the long and basic malaise of this 
district, which, like Bankura, . giveB 
the water and adequate soil 
lection in the upper reaches cgn 

get over, is at last going to be comba^ 
and subdued. Xbe Project areas tmd^ ine 
Mayurakshi project will inji^ a- 
stimulus and a welcome stress 
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in' aAd <N»nonpc spheres of 
th* dfetri^t; dissolve ite atrophy and 
stimulate a healthy Circulation of popu- 
lation!. Af will be presently seen the 
village in &irbhum is ippre genuinely a 
shpti>up box than any village in the 
Btatey and allows the minimum of 
migration, hnd, these improvements may 
h^p to loosen the district from the 
mbrtsS coils of a ‘poor -deteriorating pro- 
ductivity which has for so long kept 
down;' the growth of its population. 
Improvements in the public health of 
the <^strict have made rapid strides 
since i947, and these together with more 
food are going to tell in an appreciable 
manner in reducing the death rate. 
The prospect between 1951 and 1961 is 
thus a more rapid increase in population 
than in 1931-41, once periodically recur- 
ring droughts and scarcities are eli- 
minated. It is possible to predict an 
appreciable increase in the productivity 
of the soil with its ability to bear more 
persons per square mile than ever be- 
fore. The whole of Birbhum will there- 
fore be in a similar situation as the 


Sadar subdivision of Burd^aii was in 
1921-41, after the Oamo^ Canals . had' 
b^n thro-Wn open. Only its growth' 
will be more accelerated than the latter 
region on account of improvements 
in public health and distribution of 
food. 

The district was early thrown 
open to railway by the Ajay-Sainthia 
railway line in 1859, the Sainthia-Tin- 
pahar line in 1860, the Ondal-Sainthia 
line in 1906, and the Ahmadpur^ECatwa 
line in 1917^18. 

156- Statement 1.45 corresponds to 1.41 
for Burdwan. It shows the poorer 
stamina of the population in Birbhum 
which is accentuated by the absence of 
a large adult immigrant working 
population which might reduce the pro- 
portion of the young population of ages 
0-15 and correspondingly increase the 
proportion of the working ages 15-60. 
The statement shows how unfavourably 
Birbhum stands with Burdwan, and, 
how comparatively young its population 
is. In this respect it compares more 
nearly with Bankura and Midnapur. 


STATEMENT 1.45 


Percentage of age groups and of married women (15-40) to total population and of 
children (0-5) to married women (15-40) in Birbhum, 1901-51 

Percentage of peteons, males and females to total population 
, — ' * 

YoM Ago group 0-15 Age group 15-00 


P M P P M 


J 




2 

3 

4 

1901 


• 


883 

89*6 

37-2 

1911 


• 


d7«6 

38-7 

36-7 

1921 


, 

* 

840 

851 

32-7 

1931 



a 

37*4 

38*2 

365 

1041 


, 

• 

37*2 

38-5 

350 

1061 


. 

« 

87-6 

38*5 

36-4 


157. The statement, read with the 
brirf account of the district just outlin- 
ed. illustra^s only too painfully clearly 
how abject a, prey the population of the 
district is to every littie change in the 
food situation 6r to every little, natural 
calgmity. The lean decades eiidiing 1901 
aiid Idll . led; to. increases, in tihe young 
Pbpulg|i6h bbt decimation, of thp work- 
tog ana oldto ages. The flood and epi- 


Percentage Percentage 
of of 

married children 
women (0-5) to 
(15-40) total 

F to total married 


popnla- women 

tion (15-40) 


6 ‘ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

560 

56-5 

66-4 

16-4 

82 a 

570 

jS6-5 

57-4 

170 

70-2 

61-7 

610 

62-6 

17-9 

551 

58*8 

68-3 

59-5 

18*0 

82*8 

58-3 

67-6 

69 a 

17-5 

72*3 

580 

58'2 

59-7 

17*4 

78-6 

demic decade ending 1921 took a heavy 

toll of 

young lives m 

1921 and their 


effects were reflected in the age group 
15-60 in 1931, while the decade ending 
1931 showed an increase in children. 
The distresses of 1934, 19^, 1940 and 
1943-44 did not so much aftect the 
younger population as the older, but 
they had a depressing influence on 
populations over 15 yeiors of age. 
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Throughout Birhhuih prodticed 

a good crop of babies which were how* 
ever peri^cally removed by death. 
Thus the population in BirUium has 
been a weathercock of the district’s 




agricultural production . hsy^^ 
calamitie& The figure in column^ 9 fi^ 
1941 suggests a similar somee of 
tious inflation in the census of 1941 .fh. 
that indicated for Burdwaiu * , ■ 


STATEMENT L49 


Imniifrattoii and emlgnUtoB ia flnmt and outside the State, 1891-19S1 



1951 1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

ie9i 

Actual |k>imlatlon 
louaigratioii 

Bmigration 

Natural population 

variation . 

. 1,()M,889 1,048,317 

. . 48,021 31,550 

. . 17,230 10,287 

. 1,036.098 1.027.054 

’ +0*9 -fll-O 

947,554 
30,567 
8,637 
925,614 
+ 11*3 

851,725 

28,260 

8,000 

881,465 

-9-9 

940,162 

34,750 

17,000 

922,412 

+4-8 

liill 

709,294 

5^ 

SW 

796,297 

a • 


158. This statement and others that 
follow one for each district are to be 
read with the same reservations as made 
in connexion with Statement 1.42. Im- 
migrants in 1951 include 11,783 Displac- 
, ed persons. No Muslim according to the 
West Bengal Government is reported to 
have migrated from the district as a 
consequence of disturbances after the 
partition of 1947. Taken as a whole this 
statement indicates that the district is 
a very stay-at-home one so far as other 
states are concerned, and even the 


recently developed industries and con- 
struction work in connexion with 
the Mayurakshi project have not been 
exciting enough to attract more immi* 
migrants. The poor quality of the 
soil, the paucity of trade and the 
lack of culturable land have been 
responsible for a small influx of Dis- 
placed persons. Statement 1.47 shows 
marriage and other short-term migra- 
tions between Birbhum and other 
districts of Bengal in 1891-1921 and 
West Bengal in 1951. 


STATEMENT L47 


Mlgxatioii between Birbhum and other districts of Bengal in 1891-1921 and West 


* 



Bensal in 1951 

Immigration 

^ 


Emigration 

A 


Year 


f 

From conttguoQfl 
^districts w 

A 

— t r- 

From other 
districta 

To contiguous 
diatriota 

A 

To other 
diatricta 

A 



r 

M 

1 r 

F 

\ r" 

M F 

M 

% r- 

F 

M 

^ 

F 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1951 

• • 

a « 

« « 

15,105 

21,240 

10,000 

7,000 

5,892 

23,363 

30,198 

16,000 

15,000 

21,259 

1,245 1,122 

4,540 2,450 

2,000 1,000 

1,000 2,000 

2,761 2,826 

9,623 

12,453 

11,000 

10,000 

22,960^ 

liill 

3,169 

4,509 

4.000 

5.000 
15,166 

3,088 

3,915 

8,000 

4/)00 

71,885 


159. The statement shows that this 
Little Jack Horner of a district does not 
even contract marriages outside its pre- 
cincts as much as it ought to, and that 
immigration has greatly contracted since 
1901. It is not much of an emigrating 
country either, except what goes out by 
marriage and to the neighbouring 
districts of Burdwan and Mucshidabad 
in search of a living. But its inhabi- 
tants are careful enough not to venture 
out mpch farther than contiguous 


districts. Even in 1951 the district sent 
as few as 5,020 males and 2,688 females 
to no less an area than the city of 
Calcutta, for a place in which other 
districts engage in a regular scramble; 
Long decades of disease and Under- 
nourishment have stifled ite spirit 
enterprise. 

Banknnt 

160fc Statement 1.48 liid prpi^tii^ 
of population since 1872. 
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durjing' 

147^1^1' ’buit on Contrary a anall 
Hain ^'8 par jcani. cox tbe 1872 popula> 
ttiiit c^jsir 'tile filty^yeeir period^ its record 
dii^ng 1821*51 has t>een mtich brighter, 
durhig which it has gi^own about '1 per 
cent. per. annum. But looking back on 
' the past in another way and taking cross 
sections from either period, the fifty 
yearti 1901*51 have been disappointing 
regu^rtng a small increase of 18-2 p«r 
cent, on^ the 1901 population. The 
reepiiil for 1872-1951 might have been 
far.^^orse had the district hken. visited 
all over by the Burdwan Fever. 

161« Before proceeding to an account 
of the district as it has fared from de- 
cade to census decade, it is necessary to 
make a note of certain conditions in it 
that have obtained from before 1872 and 
contributed to the malaise from which it 
has suffered. These contributory causes 
have been best elaborated in the Settle- 
ment Report for the district produced in 
1926 and the following is borrowed from 
that report; 

162. The greatest change that came 
over the district from the time of the 
Revenue Survey in the 1850’s was the 
cutting down of the forests. In other 
districts, deforestation usually connotes 
increase in cultivation and a general rise 
in the economic condition of the people. 
In Bankura no such fortunate results 
were obtained. Although everywhere 
increases in the land under cultivation 
is apparent, the district is not support- 
ing a proportionately larger population. 
It is true that in the Sadar subdivision 
where there has been most cutting down 
of jungles, 'there was an increase of 
24-3 per cent, between 1872 and 1921. 
But this is a small increase for such a 
long, period* and at the same time the 
p<^ulation of Vishnupur subdivision 
decreased by 20-6 per . cent., which is 
dreadful to contem{date. .Malaria is 
usually rile in the Vishnupur sub* 
division and Onda. The west .of the 
district is healthy, and the town of. 
Baiilcura haS long been famed as a 
health* resort; Here .the undulating 


country and the red soil afrord st>od 
drainage, but in the east the ^1 is sBu- 
vial and the counfry becomes easily 
waterlogged in the raihs^ and this per* 
haps accounts to some extent for tlsC 
xmhealthiness of the area. Only very 
recently in 1950-51 an extensive . DDT 
campaign has been very successful in 
ridding this area of the dread disease. 
Another serious change that has come 
over the district after 1870 has been the 
deterioration of the rivers. The 
Damodar used to be navigable up to 
Mejhia, and until the East Indian Rail- 
way was opened in 1855 coal was carri- 
ed away from the Raniganj collieries 
by boats ; but no boats are to be seen 
now in any part of this district.: Even 
the Dwarakeswar was navigable up to 
Bankura for part of the year until about 
1880, although from the pre^nt condi- 
tion of the river it is hard to imagine 
that this could have been so. The 
deterioration of the rivers has been part- 
ly due to the denudation of the forest 
land, but in the case of the Damodar its 
navigability has been destroyed by the 
construction of embankments in 
Burdwan and other districts lower dbwn. 
At the time of the settlement only 45 
per cent, of the land was cultivated in 
the Sadar subdivision and in Vishnupur 
only 52. The cutting down of forests 
led to increase in the area of cultiWtion 
but obviously the produce of the soil 
did not improve commensuraWly to 
support a larger population. Vast areas 
of land either barren, or producing only 
a miserable kind of jungle ‘or crop, 
present a sad aspect. Afforestation in 
the upper reaches and an adequate 
supply of water through irrigation 
channels are what are actually needed. 

163. The most important feature of 
the Settlement Report was the exposure 
of the way in which the former culti* 
vating proprietors and ryots holding 
occupancy rights with low cash rents 
vt&e being acquired by money-lending 
landlords who then proceeded to settle 
the land with its former proprietors oi* 

m 





occupancy ryots at. iniquttoujjly hi^ 
aanja rents. This vtras an 'evil directly 
consequent on the low productivity of 
the soil. The sanja dr produce rent is a 
serious evil. It keeps .the cultivator 
under an ever-increasing load of debt 
and prohibits any form of agricultural 
development. The serious dimensions 
already attained by this evil can be 
gauged from the fact that in 1926 
one-fourth of the settled ryoti land 
was held either on produce reril or 
produce rent supplemented by a cash 
payment. Both of these kinds of 
rent were steadily increasing at that 
time. A most surprising feature sup- 
porting the above observation was the 
unusually large proportion of land in 
the direct possession of proprietors and 
tenure holders. No less than 49-5 per 
cent, of the land compared to 30-5 per 
cent, only in Midnapur, was accotmted 
for in this way, which is very much 
higher than in any other district of 
West Bengal. Of course this was partly 
due to the large area of jungle, but even 
allowing for this, the percentage of the 
total area of the district ^which was in 
the hands of proprietors and tenure- 
holders and was ht for cultivation was 
23. Only 46-5 per cent, was in the 
hands, of ryots and under-ryots; and 
of this 10-3 per ceht. was held by 
ryots at fixed rents. This is bad enough 
but the worst feature of the rent systenv 
of Bankura is the prevalence of rent 
which consists of fixed quantity of pro- 
duce per bigha, known as sanja. No 
less than 11 per cent, of the total area in 
possession of settled ryots is held on 
this system, whereas in Midnapur, the 
only other district of West Bengal in 
which it is of any importance, the pro- 
portion is 4. Bhag rent which consists 
of a proportion of the crop, generally 
' half, accounts for a further 5 per cent., 
and mixed cash and produce rents for 
9 per cent. There is no doubt that these 
forms of rent are a most unfair burden 
on the ryot. Sanja is generally equi- 
val^t to one third of the crop in a 
normal year and it has to be paid in 


good and bad years allkei 
miked rent often bepresehts 
higher proportion. It seems ^at 
and mixed rents at least ate rebenf 
novations due to tHe purchase and 
settlement by mahajan landlords - bf 
rybti holdings originally paying a l0V ' 
money rent. Taken* in conjunction wllh 
the other tendency noted above of 
landlords to keep the purchase*^, hold- 
ings in their direct possession, it points 
to a persistent degradation in the po^ 
lion of th^ cultivating classes which is 
rapidly reducing them to helpless 
dependence on a small class of grasping 
usurers. This state of things has 
always had a -more serious effect bn the 
growth of population than is readily 
appreciated. 

164. The Burdwan Fever was intro- 
duced into Bankura by way of Galsi and 
Khandaghosh . police stations in 
Burdwan, but the headquarters sub-' 
division never suffered from the disease, 
and its population increased between 
1872 and 1891, while that of the Vishnu- 
pur subdivision, in spite of the superior 
fertility of the soil, declined Between 
1894 and 1897 mortality was compara- 
tively high, and cholera was unusually ' 
prevalent, but in spite of this the record- 
ed birth-rate exceeded the death rate 
throughout. The people suffered con- 
siderably from scarcity during 1896 and 
1897, but on the whole crops were good 
and the material condition of the people 
improved. Between 1901 and 1910 con- 
ditions were on the whole favourable to 
further growth. The Bengal Nagpur 
Railwav had opened in 1898 and the 
public iiealth was good during the first 
7 ye^irs. At the close of 1907, however, 
the crops failed over a large area, the 
parts most affected being Raipur, Onda 
and Khatra police stations. Distress 
was felt from January till September 
1908, when the death-rate exceed^ the 
birth-rate. Between 1911 ahd 1921 tbe 
population of the district decreased abd 
in 1915-16 there was BO serious a fidldfe 
of crops that, before the middle q£ 1916 , 
a famine was declared, Ae a maffeif of 
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fac^ had' iMrevailed for 

sav^a«I^ moo^ . Itrei^ Relief 

wox:ka;^tha larged oif which was the re> 
exea’Mion of the. old irrigation channel 
known as the Subhankari Dahra, were 
reopened. The Bankura-Damodar River 
railway, opened in December 1916, was 
then under construction and gave em- 
ployment to many cultivators, and 4,500 
Batura people were recruited for the 
tea gt^ens in .^sam against less than 
200 in the year before. Famine con- 
ditinops continued in Bankura until the 
wintei*;; harvest of 1916. The district 
suffer^ very severely from the in- 
fluenza epidemic, coming as it did after 
famine had sapped the vitality of the 
population. The hand-weaving industry 
is an important one in Bankura, and a 
systematic employment of the industry 
did much at that time to help the people 
engaged. Between 1921 and 1931 
malaria raged ih an endemic form. Al- 
though economic distress led to some 
emigration in search of labour in other 
districts, the establishment of mills and 
factories attracted labourers from out- 
side. In Onda and Chhatna police 
stations mills were opened and the 
manufacture of bell-metal was en- 
couraged. There was a good deal of 
preventive work against* malaria, small- 
pox and other epidemic diseases owing 
to the opem'ng of health centres and the 
improvement of village sanitation in 
Gangajalghati. Barjora. Saltora, and 


Mejhia polioe stations, Bmaibani^ Ral-' 
pur, and Simlapal remained from: 
epidemic diseases, and Enjoyed a. sueces* . 
Sion of good seasons and improvement, 
of .village sanitation.- Between -1031 
add 1941 there was a combined flood and 
drought in 1934 affecting almost half the 
district and half the population. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1951 the chief events 
were the famine of 1943 and the’ epi- 
demic year of 1944 which were re^ion- 
sible for decreases in population in 
Onda, Gangajalghati, Mejhia. and Sal- 
tora police stations in Sadar subdivision 
and Jaypur, Sonamukhi and Patrasair 
police stations in Vishnupur subdivision. 
The decrease in Mejhia and Saltora in 
spite of the mines and mills is all the 
more appalling. 

165. In a good year the outturn of the 
rice crop is high, but, unlike the rest of 
the State, Bankura runs the risk that a 
dry season or an early cessation of the 
rains may produce a drought which will 
ruin the crop. The uplands drain well 
but the water-logged plains of Vishnu- 
pur subdivision which lies half way 
down the strip of country running north 
and south through western Bengal 
against the edge of the uplands, are ill- 
drained and liable to floods the effects 
of which are accentuated by dams and 
weirs placed across the rivers and 
creeks for irrigation purposes. They 
make it a very malarious part of the 
State. 


STATEMENT 1.49 


Fercentace aroups and of married women (15-40) to total population and of 

children (0-5) to married women (15-40) in Bankura, 1901-51 
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166. The statement dmt^trateig mote 
clearly than the oj^ie tor ’ ^irbhum the 
vulnerability of the, population to any 
natural calamity and shows the com* 
paratively low mean age of the popula* 
tion. It also shows, how at the end of 
each decade a crop of young children 
helps to show growth instead of de- 
crease for the district in the ensuing 
census. It shows how the population 
reacted to the punishing decades of 
1891-1901 and 1911-21. It also shows the 


false inflation of inarrii4 
1941; count. . It shows whbt M 
effect li^e famine and ^da^c9v><^. 
1943-44 had on the population of ; 
ing age. The reduction is quite dreai^ 
fully reflected on the ratios. A big cro^ 
of young children bom after ffie faipine 
has helped the district to tide over the,, 
census of 1951. There has been almost 
a plethora of young children b(nn to a 
heavily reduced population of mothers: 
traces of Nature’s hectic recovery plan. 


STATEMENT, 1.50 

ImmlgratloB and emlcratlon In Bankura from and outside the State, 1891-195} 


■ lOSl 1941 1931 1921 1911 1901 1801 

1,319,259 1,280,640 1,111,721 1,010,941 1,138,670 1,116,411 1,069.668 

30,360 20,860 14,645 11.761 13,032 11,195 2,878 

59,238 35,.368 20,661 29,000 56,000 22,112 11,060 

1,348,147 1,304,158 1,126,737 1,037,180 1,180,738 1,127,828 1,077,860 

. ” +3.4 +16.7 +8.6 —12.2 +^7 +4.6 , 


Actual Population 
Immigration 
Emigration 
Natural Population . 

Perecntago variation 

Immigration in 1951 includes a Dis- 
placed population of 9,294. While 
Burdwan attracts more immigrants 
than the emigrants it sends out and 
Birbhum has no very strong tendency 
in this or in the reverse direction. 
Bankura sends a larger proportion of 
its children elsewhere to earn their 
living. .While immigration has latter- 
ly increased emigration remains at a 
comparatively high, figure proving that 
although the density per square mil^e 
is low the land cannot bear the pres- 
sure of even such a low density. 


It does not produce enough to 
feed it and therefore systematically 
squeezes a proportion of the popu- 
lation' out of the district. Before there 
is anything like what in a normal 
district would be called agricultural 
overcrowding, a section of the popu- 
lation is driven away. In other words, 
the level of agricultural overcrowd- 
ing in the district is very low. State- 
ment 1.51 shows marriage and other 
short-term migration between Bankura 
and other districts of Bengal in IWI- 
1921 and .West Bengal in 1951. 


STATEMENT 1.51 


Migntlon between Bankura and other districts of Bengal In 1891-1991 and West 

Bmigal in 1991 
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BuidNi^V'' Hoo^y in 
lar|t<| also to Calcutta. 

Th<>' ^lialaDrtte ot migration between 
Bankux^ and Midnapur is in favour of 
the former* Migration between conti- 
guous disti^cts is mainly in marriages 
and abort moves which happen only to 
cr^ the boarder ; Bankura imports more 
brides!, than it seems to export. There 
is a liumerous Bankura population in 
Calcufta (total 10,378, males 6,711, 
females 3,667). Those who got out from 
^nkura to other districts to earn their 
livelihood prefer to stick to agriculture. 
A few.'used to go to the tea gardens of 
Assam.- and still do, but the bulk prefer 
to follow the same pursuits as at home 
•in the. rural parts of Burdwan, Midna- 
pur and Hooghly. 

Mldnapiir 

168. Statement 1.52 shows the growth 
of population in the several subdivisions 
of Midnapur with that of their police 
stations. It illustrates how different 
patterns have prevailed in different sub- 
divisions and at ‘ once indicates the 
Contai and Tamluk subdivisions as the 
most congenial to growth of population. 

169. There is one special problem in 
Midnapur that has not been fully dis- 
cussed before and that is its embank- 
ments in the south foid south-east. 

170. The policy which gave birth to 

them in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries indeed seemed at a first glance 
a natural and obvious one. Here were 
hundretls of square miles of rich alluvial 
soil bearing splendid crops and capable 
of supporting a population, and yet 
the people lived a precarious existence, 
liable any year to have their crops des- 
troyed, ^eir houses swept a\gay and. 
then^lves e^qposed to peril and death 
by fibods; Surely, then, the thing to do 
was, to build an embankment to keep 
out the fipbil Or as the pmblem was 
envilagod in Kfjili, hundreds of aquare 
rhile^ migbt' be : made ayaitable for 
huihab oceuj^tion.if only the salt water 
cotdd' ^ refui^! and here again 

embahktn^ts seEmad^tne panacea. . No 


shadow of apprehension, however, as to 
the success of this policy seems to have 
crossed the minds of Authority fOr 
best part of a centiu-y, and only when 
the consequences obtruded' themselves 
in a form that could not be neglected 
were other factors for the' first time 
taken into consideration. The first 
reference to the existence of a drainage 
problem, the result of the embankments, 
is in a letter from the Collector in 1873 
on the subject of the outbreak of 
Burdwan Fever which had caused so 
great a loss of life in the two preceding 
years. It is very significant that this 
pestilence inflicted its worst on the 
water-logged, damp and embanked areas 
and stopped short as soon as it got out 
into the open, unembanked, well drain- 
ed and irrigated dry portion. He report- 
ed that “ the government embankments 
no doubt control-, the floods, and their 
utility has never been questioned, but 
there can be very little doubt that they 
also obstruct the drainage of the country 
and that to a very serious extent. The 
sluicing arrangements are lamentably 
deficient and only allow surface water 
to flow off. They are much too few in 
number, and are moreover faulty in 
construction, their floors are in many 
instances above the level of the country, 
so their utility for drainage purposes 
may well be questioned. The river beds 
having been raised by constant deposits 
of silt, to abandon these embankments 
now would no doubt involve enormous 
tracts in total ruin, but it was this 
system of embanking which has de- 
prived the country of its natural incre- 
ment of deposit, and kept it permanently 
depressed, while its drainagft channels 
have gradually become irrigation 
channels, its waterways choked up, and 
the .whole area water-logged” (the itidics 
are mkxe — ^A.M,). These embankments 
were responsible for the waterlogging of 
Vishnupur subdivision in B^^ura too. 
The presence of all this stagnant water 
whi(^ it is impossible to flush out affords' 
ah ideal breeding place for the malarial 
mosquito end the effect on the health of . 
the community is most prejudicial. It 





MlDNAPmt 


is precisely conditions tiiioh as these 
brought about by the embiuaking of the 
rivers in Midnapur that inevitably lead 
to the spread of malaria. Midnapur was 
once famed as a sanatorium and malaria 
was practically unknown in it, now it 
is one of the most fever stricken districts 
in the $tate, and it is precisely in those 
parts of it where embankments are most 
complete that the fever is worst, name* 
ly, in Chandrakona, Ghatal and Daspur; 
in Panskura, Sabang, Pataspur, and 
Bhagwanpur police stations. The area 
affected is slowly but steadily extending. 
Even Contai has become distinctly more 
malarious. Ghatal in particular is in a 
most melancholy condition and its decay 
has been described in the section on 
density. A. K. Jameson in his settle- 
ment report of the district in 1918 put it 
very picturesquely: “Now it is almost 
moribund, population has steadily de- 
clined, considerable areas formerly culti- 
vated are now covered with dense thorn 
jungle; the villages are full of the ruins 
of big pucca houses testifying to their 
former prosperity now abandoned and 
rapi^y disappearing, the silk and cloth 
industries are almost dead and the bell- 
metal manufactures are on a smaller 
scale than formerly, and one cannot help 
noticing when touring in that neigh- 
bourho^ the listless and apathetic 
appearance of most of the inhabitants, 
even the children make less noise thmn 
normal ones should, so deeply has the 
virus soaked into them” (the italics 
are mine — A, M.). The decay and 
melancholy, that the present writer has 
seen during his tours in 1950-51 in that 
area enables him deeply to appreciate 
the sentiments of the above extract. 
The effect of a tour is indeed quite over- 
powering. 

171. With respect to the effect of em- 
bankments on the deterioration of 
cultivation, while it cannot be asserted 
'that any pat t of Midnapur is past pray- 
ing for, there can be no doubt that 
the large tracts in Ghatal, Daspur, 
Bhagwanpur, and Pataspur police 
stations were steadily getting worse 


until the problem 
some vigour and itnag^iidn 
■the time the first Drain]^ 
sat in 1889, ^md 1930. A gtoai^ de^of 
the damage already inflicted si^l...iE|ipilh 
tinues to have its effect bdt the evil hia. 
at least been appreciated in its i^t 
perspective and its tide stemmed.- 

172. This is the problem of the sotidi- 
east and south of the district white' 
deforestation is the problem of the 
north-west and west. Deforestation in 
Midnapur has been discussed in the 
section on forests in the Introductten 
and between the two of them,— embanli^ 
ments and deforestation, — ^much damage 
has been done to the productivity the 
soil and necessarily to the population. 
The account of the decades which 
follows should be read against this 
context. 

173. Between 1870 and 1881 the whole 
of the north-eastern portion of the dis- 
trict suffered severely froni Burdwan 
Fever, Between 1881 and 1901 the 
health of the district improvedL,,and the 
population on the whole made satis- 
factory progress. Although much 
ordinary fever existed in the badly 
drained and flooded tracts, in* other 
respects the health of the people 
showed a marked improvement, and 
during 1891-1901 the district was pecu- 
liarly free from cholera and small-pox 
epidemics. The inauguration of the 
Bengal Nagpur railway from Howrah to 
Khargpur, from Khargpur to Balasore, 
from Khargpur to Sini in 1898-1903, 
extinguished the major source of cholera 
which used to be introduced by pilgrims 
to and from Puri along the pilgrim 
roads. The railway benefited the dis- 
trict in many other respects. By facili- 
tating the disposal of the produce, prices 
rose, and the cultivators, Who eiiloyetl e 
better fixity of tenure than in BairMCdtIi* 
were comparatively well off.. . Xhiring 
1901-11 there were only thtcte heejl^y 
years 1903, 1904 and 190i^l0. Epide^cs 
were persistent and riidespretuf ; Chbliiri 
raged in 1901, 1^2, ^d 19^^^ 
there was a vli^ent epl<l^te;i,d? 

m 



MIDNAPUR 


^nalfp^k In ii)02. Fever, the most im- 
^rt^i eleiheht ii)» the life of the dietrict 
' fife % the weterloggdd areas, and 
lhe\ jiliitturh of the 'crdi» was poor for 
sSe!!^! y#ars, , The volume both of emi- 
Ipration and immigration increased 
o^hg to .the extension of the railway. 
•The 'increase of population was small 
, along the sea-coast and the estuary of 
the river , Hooghly. During 1911-21 
the influenza epidemic caused great 
mortality and malaria took its usual toll. 
It is^sad to reflect that the district as a 
whOte' and every police station except 
Khe^gree, Ramnagar, Mahisadal, Nandi- 
graih, Sutahata on the sea-coast, and 
Jhargram and Jambani on the Bih^r 
border suffered from a decrease in popu- 
lation. The outstanding event of 1921- 
31 was the expansion of the Khargpur 
railway settlement and an increase in 
the number of employees in the railway 
workshops, and an influx of unemployed 
relatives of employees from other parts 
of .India, The next decade 1931-41 was 
comparatively uneventful except for the 
civil disobedience movement in 1931-33, 
drought in 1933-34 and scarcity in 
1939-40. The events of 1941-51 have 
been described in detail in the Intro- 
duction and the district suffered heavily 
between 1942 and 1945, causing de- 
population in a number of police 
stations : Dahtan and Mohanpur in 
Sadar subdivision ; Contai, Pataspur, 
Ramnagar and Egra in Contai; and 
Nandigram in Tamluk subdivision. 
This indicates that the coastal areas 
have not yet been able to recover from 
the combined effects of the Cyclone of 


October 1942 and the faipipe aiid 
epidemics of 1943-44. 

174. The district presents a lesa . dis- 
mal aspect than the three other districts, 
considered so far inasmuch as between 
1872-1921 it showed a small increase of 
4-8 per cent, on the 1872 population ; kn 
increase of 26 per cent, on the 1921 
population in 30 years, 1921-51 ; and an 

®®"‘' 50 years, 

1901-51. Areas congenial to steady and 
continuous growth have been the 
Contai and Tamluk subdivisions which 
are well-drained and irrigated and con- 
tain soil of great fertility and Jhargram 
subdivision which is rocky, on a high 
level, well sloped and drained. The 
areas of decay and bad growth have 
been the heavily embanked, water- 
logged, and ill-drained central portion 
of the district and Ghatal subdivision. . 
Although they contain some excellent 
fertile soil disease and malaria take 
heavy tolls. The areas susceptible to 
decrease of population consist of police 
stations in two blocks, viz., (1) an up- 
land block to the north consisting of the 
Garhbeta, Salbani and Keshpur police 
stations, all lying to the 'north of the 
Kasai; and (2) an alluvial block to the 
south-east consisting of Midnkpur, 
which lies mainly to the south of the 
Kasai, and Debra, Sabang and Pingla, 
which are entirely to the south of that 
river. In the former of these areas 
cholera and fever have been prevalent 
and the harvests poor: the latter block 
is a low-lying depression mostly under • 
canal irrigation where the country is 
fertile, but swampy and malarious. 


STATEMENT 1.53 

Fereentace of aco fronps and married women (15-40) to total popolatloa and 
of children (0-5) to marrlod women (15-40) in Midnapor, 1901-51 
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(15—40) 

0 

78-3 

73*8 

650 

77-1 

72*7 

77-7 





MIDNAPUR 


This is a slight imprci^ment on 
Bankura and Birbhum and seems to 
conform to ^e general pattern of the 
remaining agricultural districts. The 
adult population is smaller in proportion 
than in Burdwan but larger than in 
Birbhiun and Bankura. The size of the 
family shows a slight upward trend in 
recent decades. The influenza epidemic 
appears to have affected the adult popu- 
lation more than the young population. ■ 
The cyclone, famine and epidemics of 
1942-44 affected young boys much more 
than girls, whereas in Birbhum and 


Bankura the famine and epidkfni^f 
marked down more young ' girls thw 
boys. But curiottsly enouj^ this fe; 
reversed in the case of adult women. 
In Midnapur more women succumbed 
to the famine and epidemics than 
men, whereas in Bankura it was de-. 
finitely more men than women that 
succumbed. 

175. Midnapur keeps up a heavy two* 
way traffic in immigration and emigre* 
tion and Statement 1.54 shows tite 
district’s share in migration with other 
states of India and outside. 


STATEMENT 1.54 


Immigratton and emlsratioa in Midnapur from and outside the State, 1891-19511 

lOSl 1041 1931 1921 1911 1001 ISOI 


Aotnsl Population 
Imui^ration 
Emigration 
Katurat population 
PcTMatage variation 


3,369,022 3,190,647 2,709,093 2,066,000 2,821,201 2,789,114 2,631.466 

123,010 76,850 64,286 47,027 48,672 26,264 9,706 

61,816 36,908 30,952 36,000 46,000 17,494 24,821 

3,296,919 3,160,705 2.76.6, 760 2,666,633 2,817,6;29 2,780,344 2,646,681 
-1-4.6 +13.9 +4.1 —6.7 +1.3 +6.1 


176. The district has been having in- 
creasingly large doses of immigration 
from outside the State. The increase 
between 1921 and 1931 was due to the 
expansion of the Khargpur railway 
settlement but in latter years this factor 
is less in magnitude than immigration 
of tribes from Singhbhum and Mayur- 
bhanj. The emigrant population is 
large but steady. The 1951 figure in- 
cludes 33,579 Displaced persons even 
without which immigration since 1921^ 
has made almost an arithmetical pro- 
gression. Emigration between 1881 and 
1911 was heavy in spite of a decrease of 
population, which points towards the 


suspicion that the capacity of the soil 
at least in parts of the district was dete- 
riorating. But the reclamation of the 
fertile soil against the Hooghly and the 
Rupnarayan and along the sea face, 
where the Jalpai lands, formerly re- 
served for the manufacture of salt, were 
brought under cultivation after the 
middle of the last century when the 
manufacture of salt by the evaporation 
of sea-water was finally given up, once 
more made available much fertile land on 
which a large population could subsist. 
According to West Bengal Government 
no Muslim is reported to have migrated 
from the district to East Bengal. 


STATEMENT 155 


Micratitm betweea Midnapur and other districts of Benjcal In 1891-1921 and West 

Bengal in 1951 

Immigration Emigration 


Year 


From contiguous 
districts 

— 

From other 
districts 

— — A 

To contiguous 
districts 

Toother 

districts 

A L. 



M 

P 

f 

M 

> 

F 

t — 

M 

— t 

F 

' M 



' F 

1891 

e 

12.528 

18.790 

889* 

435 

24,042 

33.045 

16,067 


1961 

• 

14.801 

17,155 

6,626 

1,615 

44,671 

40,777 

19,115 


1911 

• 

lOfiOO 

13.000 

2,000 

2.000 

49.000 

40.000 

28,000 

14iOM 

1921 


8p000 

11,000 

2,000 

2.000 

60,000 

47,000 

21,000 

i8,Aob 

1991 


14.301 

23p908 

7,836 

67.210 

70,815 

65,627 

42,506 

2M«> 


m 
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ITfl'fjbere Is a g^eat of marriage 
migrmion between Midnapur and other 
distrii^, Midnaptir importing a larger 
number of brides than it exports. The 
district also eiqports large numbers of 
sturdy enterprising Mahisya agricultur* 
ists who i^grate with their entire fami- 
lies and lionise, suffering sometimes 
extreme hardship as only Muslim colo- 
nises^ in karisal and Khulna can bear, 
in oBurdwan, Birbhum, Hooghly, 
Howimh, ^d chiefly 24-Parganas. If the 
Santal is the natural enemy of the 
jungle in dry, rocky, infertile upland, 
the llahisya is the natural enemy of 
swanipy, waterlogged damp, saline vege- 
tatioii in low riverain or coastal regions. 
The native of Midnapur is also deft with 
his hisnds and feet, owing to generations 
of skill in agriculture and valuable 
cottage craft and artisanship, and is 
highly welcome in the mills and 
factories of Hooghly, Howrah, Calcutta 
jmd 24-Paiganas. There is thus a great 
deal, of emigration out of Midnapur both 
into the fields of agriculture and indus- 
try outside the district. Among all 
purely agricultural and rural districts 
Midnapur is the most enterprising and 
has the largest contacts with the outside 
world at home and abroad. 

Hooghly 

178. The growth and movement of 
population of Hooghly district has been 
discussed at length in the section on 
density. It remains to describe the 
background of depopulation in the rural 
areas of the district between 1860 and 
1882 and the causes of the decline. 
Statement 1.56 gives an account of the 
progress of population in each police 
station from decade to decade. The dis- 
trict presents almost an identical 
pattern of progress with Burdwan. 
Only the decrease d\uring the 50 years 
of 1872-1921 was double in proportionate 
percentage. The proportionate growth 
during 1921-51 has been slightly le» 
than. in Burdwdn, and the proportional 
growth d^uting 1901-Sl. slightly more 
th<m in the latter district. Two conclu- 
sioixa are therefore valid: (a) that the 


Burdwan Fever rouieci the district mdM 
fiercely tiian it did Burdwan; and (b) 
the industrialisation of Hoogly took 
place earlier and proceeded gradually 
over a much longer period than imius^ 
trialisation in the ^ansol subdivunOn 
of Burdwan. The Calcutta-Ranaghat 
railway line was opened in 1862 and the 
Howrah-Raniganj main line had opened 
in 1854-55. There is little to dispute that 
the spread of Biirdwan Fever was faci- 
litated by the water-logging Of vast 
’tracts of fertile land consequent on the 
construction of the permanent ways of 
railways and the heightening of the 
embankments of the Damodar river. At 
the end of the 50-year period 1872-1921 
only six police stations showed large 
increases: Polba, Serampur, Uttarpara,. 
Bhadreswar, Singur and Chanditala. 
Among them Serampur, Uttarpara and 
Bhadreswar increased because of |he 
establishment of industry and immigra- 
tion of upcountry labour. But Dhania- 
khall in Sadar subdivision, and Tara- 
keswar, Haripal, Singur, Chanditala and 
Jangipara in Serampur effected a most 
remarkable recovery in 1891 after having 
been heavily decimated in 1872-81. It 
was a singular phenomenon for which 
no explanation readily offers itself un- 
less one is acquainted with the events 
of 1872-81. These police stations were 
in the very pit of the area afflicted in 
1861-63. The pestilence continued even 
up to 1874, and increases in 1891 would 
be most unlikely. But a singular thing 
happened which turned the tide of 
events. In 1873-74 and 1875, and again 
in 1879 the Eden Canal was excavated 
thus resuscitating the Kana Nadi, and 
“ the admission of the Damudar Water”, 
wrote Coats then Sanitary Commis- 
sioner of Bengal, into the Kana Nadi 
in 1873-74 and 1875 was followed by «n 
immediate aiyd marked amelioration in 
health”. Dutt, the Assistant Surgeon 
of Serampur in 1879 stated that “the 
letting of the Damudar Water was a 
most welcome relief and but for it parts 
of the country would have been entirely 
depopulated. It has been allowed to 
flow in 1878 and 1879, and the people 
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HOdOHLY 

Say that the epidemic hes disappeared slightest obstruction in drainage and this \ 

since the last two years. These facts slightest increase in water*logging in 

leave no doubt that the letting in of the the great saucer-shaped depressiona' 

Damodar Water in the Kaha Nadi and originally caused by the recession of 

through it into the Khals, drains and river beds and the silting up of canals 

tanks, etc,, in the interior of the Sub- engineered long ago by human agency 

Division has led to this improvement”. are enough to touch off a string of de- . 
This improvement was maintained by vastating fever epidemics. The district , 

further development. Polba and is a little above sea-level, it has a heavy - 

Dhaniakhali were early opened up to rainfall, it is traversed by numerous 

railway traffic by the Tarakeswar- ‘ dead ’ or silting up rivers and it is 

Rudrani-Magra-Tribeni light railway in chiefly devoted to the growth of rice, 

1894-1902. Earlier the Sheoraphixli- * a crop which requires the ground to be 

Tarakeswar railway line in 1885 had a swamp during several months Of the 

immensely benefited Singur, Haripai year for its cultivation. These condi- 

and Tarkeswar. Chanditala and Jangi- tions necessarily lead to its being water- 

para were benefited early by the open- logged in the rains. Efficient drainage 

ing of the Howrah-Sehakhala and is difficult, as there is not sufficient fall. 

Chanditala-Janai suburban railways in 180. During 1891-1901 although health 
1897-98 which helped them to get the was bad, crops were good and prices 
better of the loss they had sustained in ruled high. The cultivators were so 
1872-81. Earlier the Dankuni drainage 'prosperous that there was no serious 
scheme had been completed in 1873. It distress even in 1897 when the rice crop 

consisted of drainage channels, 16i was little more than one-third of a nor- 

miles long, excavated through the low- mal one. There was a large and grow- 

est ground in the middle of the jhils and ing demand for labour in the mills and 

leading to the Baidyabati Khal on the brickfields which were manned by im- 

north and the Bally Khal on the south; ported labour from Bihar, Orissa and 

these two Khals were also partially Bankura. The uneducated classes were 

widened, straightened, and deepened; well off and cultivators found ready 

two self-acting sluices, one in each Khal, markets for their jute, potatoes and other 

with three openings and double gates, crops. During 1901-1911 the district gain- 

and an iron-girded two spanned bridge ed more by the influx of immigrants than 

over the Serampur-Chanditaia Crossing by natural growth. The birth-rate ex- 

were designed to flush the land. The ceeded the death-rate only in 1904, 1909 

Rajapur drainage scheme completed and 1910. Fever was rife during the 

after 1880 drained the southern portion decade. During 1911-21 malarial fever 

of Jangipara police station; besides a removed large populations in 1912 and 

small drainage channel west of Rampur 1913 , and the influenza epidemic wrought 

was also constructed in 1907-8. It was a similar havoc in 1917-19. Every police 

further benefited by the drainage of the station except Chinsurah, Polba and 

Kausiki in 1910-11. Magra, and the industrial areas of 

179. Hooghly is the product of dead Serampur, Bhadreswar and Uttarpara 

and dying rivers and the growth of its lost heavily during the decade. But the 

population outside the industrial area Howrah-Burdwan Chord line in 1917 

therefore directly depends, on the state opened up the central, malarious police 

of these rivers and the drainage they stations of Chanditala, Singur, 

succeed in accomplishing. In his census Tarakeswar and Dhamakhali, and ear- 

report of 1901 E. A. Gait doubted lier, the Bandel-Nabadwip line in 1912 

^ whether the district would ever fully opened up another malarious area, Bda- 

^ recover its losses until the drainage garh. During 1921-31 improved piibUc 

problem was solved. That consumma- health measures in Phndua, Belagtffh, 

tion is still remote even in 1951. The Chinsurah and Magra resulted In 
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HOOGHLY 


an in population^ In Magra 

and F^d^a an inci'oase in the number 
of ri^ mills led to immigration of 
Santaa, Bauris, and other aboriginals 
who also broiight waste land under culti- 
vation. Uttaipara Saw a large increase 
in the nund)er of its brickfields and rose 
in favour, as a residential suburb of 
Calcutta owing to the construction of 
the WUlingdon Bridge across the 
Hoogbly and the Howrah-Burdwan 
Chord line. Pursura and Khanakul, be- 


in the spill area of the Damodar. 
river, were comparatively free from 
epidemic or endemic diseases, and in 
some places the fertility of the soil in^^ 
creased. During 1931-41 there was no 
event of outstanding importance likely 
to affect the growth of population. The 
outbreak of World War II in 1939 made 
the mill wheels hum again full steam. 
During 1941-51 the district was not in 
the direct famine zone but suffered from 
epidemics in 1944. 


STATEMENT 1.57 

perceatase of age groiuM and of married women. <15-40) to total nonulation of 
children (0-5) to married women (15-40) in Hoogbly, 1901-51 

Porcootago of persona, males and females to total population 

Age group 0—15 Age group 15— 60 (16—40) total 


P M F 


1 2 3 4 


1001 




33*8 

34*7 

32-8 

1011 




34-2 

34*7 

33-5 

1021 




34’0 

34-4 

33-7 

1031 




33*5 

32-7 

34-2 

1041 




34*8 

33*3 

36-6 

1961 




37-9 

30*3 

30-« 


181. The statement reflects the effect 
of a large adult industrial popula- 
tion on the age structure between 
1901 and 1941. It also shows how a 
slight preponderance of females in 
the younger ages is lost in the 
adult ages, proving that specific mor- 
tality among women is higher than 


P 

A . . 

M 

■» 

F 

to total 
population 

znarrsed 

womon 

5 

0 

7 

8 

(16--40) 

9 

60-7 

OO'O 

60-8 

15*4 

71-0 

00'2 

60*4 

60*3 

15*7 

76*« 

01-2 

01'4 

60-8 

16*0 

03*7 

02*9 

64*2 

61*0 

10*4 

76*4 

61-3 

63»3 

60*1 

16*2 

73*7 

67-3 

58*8 

55*0 

16-3 

96*1 


among girls. Column 9 betrays the 
appalling effect of malarial fever 
and influenza epidemics on younger 
ages, and the figures for 1951 plainly 
bear a great stamp of the epide- 
mics of 1944. Column 9 for 1941 
suggests bogus inflations ampng married 
women in the 1941 count. 


STATEMENT 1.58 

Imqddratlon aad «nigratloa in Hoogbly from and outside the State, 1891-1951 


1U51 1041 

Aotuol population . . . 1,564,320 1,377,720 

Immigration .... 161,008 134,100 

Ibnigration .... 21,045 12,565 

Natural population . , . . 1,303,467 1,266.104 

Pdroentage variatou -hlO'O 4- 33-8 

162. The figure of immigrants for 1951 
contains 51453 Displaced persons, other- 
wise the rest' of the migration almost 
entirely represents the coming and go- 
ing of industrial labour. This shows 
how tardily immigration of up-country 


1031 1021 1011 1001 1801 

1,114,266 1,080,142 1,000,007 1,040,041 1,034,206 

110,470 00,160 68,877 43,847 16,002 

10,637 7,000 14,002 1,687 10,203 

1,014,322 006,982 1,036,222 1,006,881 1,037,497 

+ 1-7 —3-7 -i-2-8 —3-0 

industrial labour has taken place be- 
tween 1921 and 1951. The figure of 
emigrants in 1951 does not include 5400 
Muslims who, according to the West 
Bengal Government, are said to have 
migrated to East Bengal. 
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Migratloa betwem Baociay and other dlstrlets of Bengal, in I891<1921. and . Weed . 

Bengal in 1951 

Imnigratioa Bieigratioa' 

» ■ ' ■ *■ ■ 1 / ' ■ ' .. M. , 

Front oontiguous From other To oontigaowi To Oth^ . 

Yeer diatrioU dietriots distri^ distriets 



2,488 
4.107 
10,000 
11,000 
18.200 

183. This statement shows that except for Sibpur and Bauria which 

Hooghly contracts marriages mainly were industrial areas and might 

with Burdwan, Bankura, Midnapur, be given the benefit of the doubt, it is 

Howrah, 24-Parganas and Nadia, and scarcely credible. Against the high 

brings in more brides than it gives away increases of 1941 the increases of 1951 

in marriage. Emigrations to contiguous everywhere look very small indeed, 

districts are mostly temporary, short much smaller than they need have been 

term or periodic of agriculturist and in truth. But there was another reason 

rural families. Immigration and emi- which showed a decrease for these 

gration to other districts are mostly police stations in 1951 which was the 

occasioned by business and services in communal riots of March-April 1950. 

which in a large number of cases whole As a result of these riots, Bengali 

families move in or away. Muslim families from Sibpur, Domjur 

and Jagatballavpur moved into areas 
Howrah where they felt less isolated and more 

184. Statement 1.60 illustrates the secure among other fellow-Muslims, 

growth of population in the subdivisions while a fair number of Bihari and Uttar 

and police stations of Howrah district. Pradesh Muslim industrial workers re- 

This is the only district in the Burdwan turned to their homes. According to the 

Division where every police station has West Bengal Governmrat no Muslim is 

recorded increases uniformly from de- reported to have migrated to East 

cade to dhcade after 1881, barring Bengal for good. The third reason is 

Sankrail, Panchla and Bauria in 1921-31, that Domjur and Jagatballavpur were 

and Sibpur, Domjur, Jagatballavpur and the only two police stations which 

Bauria in 1941-51. Even in 1872-81 the suwendered victims to the famine and 

Burdwan Fever affected only three epidemics of 1943-44. 

police stetions, Panchla, Jagatballav- 185. The district . early received the 
purandAmta. The first, two suffered a attention of the government in the 

decrease of 3*4 per cent, each, while matter of drainage. Two schemes for 

Amta suffered a decrease of only 0 5 per the drainage and consequent recliuna- 

cent. The decrease in 1941-51 in Sibpur, tion of swampy areas,— the Howrah and 

Domjur, Jagatballavpur and Baruia was Rajapur schemes, — which now drain an 

due to a threefold reason. Each of these area of 50 and 270 square miles respec- 

police stations contain mixed popula- tively, have benefited the district. I^te 

tions of Hindus and Muslims who vied former was completed in 1885 and die 

with one another to inflate the census latter in 1894-95. Another, the Dankuni 

returns in 1941 with bogus entries. drainage works complete earlii^. }in 

Thus the record of increase for these 1873, benefited the Chanditala pcd^ce 

police stations was so high in 1941 that, station of Hooghly district >bu;ji aU|0 


1891 



35,121 

44,016 

2,704 

2,061 

71,083 

50,125 

3,387 

1901 


./ 

44,772 

47,209 

20,716 

6,741 

64,027 

47,691 

5,329 

1011 



50.000 

59,000 

4,000 

4,000 

43,000 

41,000 

35,000 

1921 



51,000 

04,000 

6,000 

4 , 000 * 

23,000 

25,000 

24,000 

1961 



38,335 

64,492 

8,646 

14,412 

29,715 

54,220 

26,316 
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HOWRAH 


th« 4 tfirth of Dom jur police stat&m. 
These )|ch«mes hav^ proved very succes- 
reclaiming useless swamps and 
imjpeo^ng . other lands. In years of 
heavy rainfall the sxuplus is drained 
awey by ; means of channels and 
sluices; Id years of drought water 
frqm the .Hooghly is let in for the 
purposes of irrigation. The people are 
thus assunkl of good harvests both in 
years of drought and in -years of heavy 
rainfall. Two police stations have been 
especially benefited by these schemes, 
viz., Domjur and Jagatballavpur. The 
rest of the district lower south is flush- 
ed by j^tuarine tides, and the mouths of 
big ri'fers. Drainage schemes have been 
carriell out in Amta which is now 
healthier than before. The south of the 
Uluberia subdivision is not so water- 
logged and is generally healthier. The 
district was opened up very early by the 
East Indian Railway in 1854-55, the 
Howrah-Amta, the Howrah-Champa- 
danga and Howrah-Sehakhala light 
suburban railways in 1897-98 and the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway in 1898-1900. 
The district is full of artisans, craftsmen 
and white collar workers who work in 
Howrah and Calcutta. Howrah and 
Bally were Industrialised later than the 
Hooghly strip in Hooghly district but 
already in 1901 there were large railway 
workshops, many mills and factories. 
Between 1931 and 1941 Howrah City has 
seen rapid growth in engineering work- 
shops and foundries in Bally, Lillooah, 


Bantra, Golabari, Mallipanchghai'a And 
Belur, 

186. During 1891-1901 exc^t i» 1897 
and 1898, fever was prevalent. Before 
1896 cholera broke out annually but ^ 
construction of the water works that 
year, in addition to improving the 
general health of Howrah City, resulted 
in a far smaller mortality from epidemic 
diseases. The crops were bad three 
years owing to deficient rainfall, and in 
two years they suilered from floods, but 
the people were so well off that relief 
works were never necessary. During 
1901-11 agricultural conditions were on 
the whole favourable. The specif 
industrial census carried out in this de- 
cade showed that no other district in 
the Burdwan Division was so little 
dependent on the outturn of its crops. 
One-seventh of the total male population 
was at work in manufacturing or indus- 
trial concerns employing 20 persons or 
more. It was during this decade that 
the tramway from Calcutta was extend- 
ed into Howrah. During 1911-21 the 
influenza epidemic did not affect the dis- 
trict to the point of forcing a decrease in 
population, but in 1921-31 three police 
stations suffered decrease, as already 
noted, ascribed to the closing down of 
mills and factories and the retrench- 
ment of staff. During 1931-41 there 
was no event of special note but 1941-51 
was marked by the famine and 
epidemics of 1943-44 and the comm unal 
riots of 1950. 


STATEMENT 1.61 • 


Percentage of ace ^ups and of married women (15-4®) to total popnlaUon and ot 
elilldrea (0-5) to married wrnnen (15-40) In Howrah, 1001-51 


Year 


1 ; 

1001 
1011 
1001 
1031 
1041 
1061 . 


irarooniftgo ot pcnionii, tnatoa And feznsJow to totiil populAtion PercontiigB PflnwBtAipo 



Age group 0 — Iff 

— A 


Age group 15-— 60 

^ of 

married 

of ohildren 
(0-4) to 

mairied 


P 

M 

P 

P 

M 

F 

(16-40) 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

to total woniMi 

population (15-^40) 

8 0 


36-9 

86*8 

36-0 

57*7 

68*8 

56*8 

15*4 

80-3 

• ♦ 

e 35*4 

85*2 

85-6. 

50'3 

60*2 

58*0 

15*7 

78*3 

♦ ' * 

35*3 

34*6 

35*0 

60*0 

61*8 

58*5 

15*9 

60*8 


35*2 

33*6 

37*0 

61*0 

63*0 

58*7 

16*1 

80*2 


35*3 

33^ 

38*0 

00*7 

63*0 

67*4 

15*6 

80*8 


^6*3 

34*2 

30*6 

50*0 

62*6 

56*4 

15*0 

87*0 
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HOWRAH 


187. For an indvistrial district, 
Howrah rightly shows a stnaller propor* 
tion of the young population than agri- 
cultural districts. But in the adult 
population males far outnumber females 
every year suggesting that immigrants 
must be mostly males and that specific 
mortality among women is higher than 


among men, and still highev^ than iunpis^ 
girls. Column 9 for 1921 and 1931 Sl^.:#s 
the continued effect Of the infiuei^ 
epidemic. There were small bogus 
tions among married women in .1.^1, 
and in 1951 the famine and epidepoics 
carried off a considerable adult po£>ula- 
tion, especially women. 


STATEMENT 1.62 


Imiutgiration and emigratton in Howrah from and outside the State, 1891-1951 

10S1 1941 1931 1021 1911 1001 1881 


Actual population 
Immigration 
Emigration 
Natural Population 
Percentage variation 


1.611.373 1,490,304 1,098,867 067,403 943,602 860.614 

201,926 206,350 137,614 120,186 109.304 87.168 48^ 

6,147 3,670 3,078 3,000 8,006 326 683 

1,416,694 1,287.624 964,431 871,217 842,203 768,671 718,274 

+0-6 +33*5 +10-7 +3*4 +10*3 +8*8 


188. The figure for 1951 includes 
61,096 Displaced persons from East 
Bengal. It shows the steady increase of 
immigrants from 1891 onwards up to 
1941. The extent of inflation if any in 
1941 will be estimated later. But 1951, 
not counting the Displaced population, 
shows a marked diminution in the num- 
ber of immigrants. It is possible that 
Bihari and up-country immigration did 
not recover its full volume after the 
riots of 1950, and it is also possible that 


whatever up-country Muslim popula- 
tion that went away from industrial and 
agricultural areas were replaced by a 
Bengal born population, thus reducing 
the demand for immigrant labour. It 
is therefore too early to suggest that 
industries in Howrah have reached a 
saturation point and begun to resist 
immigrant labour from outside the 
State. The figure of emigrants of 1951 
does not include those Muslims who 
may have gone away to East Bengal. 


STATEMENT 1.63 


Migration between Howrah and other districts of Bengal in 1891-1921 and West 

Bengal in 1951 

Immigration Emigratton 

t ^ t ■ -r-.-- - .-r 

From oontiguons From other To contignous To other 

Year di.stricta districts districts districts 

— A /*— ■ ■■ - — \ f A_— A .■ , 





M 

F 

U 

1891 



26,061 

28,640 

5,tK)0 

41,022 

1901 

, , 

, 

25,719 

23,742 

1911 

. • . 


39,000 

31,000 

7,000 

1921 

, 

, 

22,000 

21,000 

6,000 

1901 

. 

. 

35,375 

56,945 

20,147 


189. Large numbers of agriculturists 
and aboriginals immigrate to seek em- 
ployment in cultivation, in the brick- 
' fields or on railway works. There must 
be many agriculturist families from 
Midnapur, Hooghly and Bankura also. 
Howrah sends out for temporary periods 
large numbers of male emigrants to 24- 
Parganas and Calcutta. Emigration 
from Howrah as elsewhere, however, 
does not necessarily prove that Howrah 
people are emigrating in , a real 


F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

3,008 

10,751 

6,180 

872 

631 

10,350 

13,687 

7,430 

1,015 

039 

3,000 

17,000 

13,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3,000 

31,000 

20,000 

1,000 

1,000 

10,160 

86,668 

63,867 

7,594 

5,488 

sense. 

It is 

probable 

that the 

bulk 


of those born in Howrah but found 
elsewhere only happened to be born 
while their parents were temporari- 
ly sojourning in Howrah, and after- 
wards went back with them to 
their native country. This lacuna 
is inevitable in a mode of account- 
ing in which birthplace is made the 
sole criterion of migration. 

190. While Burdwan Division 0 
compact area west of the Bhagiroihi 
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M Bengal, 

tt)0: T^t^seiiSmqy IHy^h fee straggliiig 
exteirii^ j^m the Bay of 
B4^g^ in the sotith' to the Himalayas 
and iS^kliim in the north, intercepted 
betixrtfe^n West Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri 
by Best l^ngal and Bihar. 

idl, Tlie population of 24-Parganas 
excising the enclave of Calcutta has 
beeii discussed in the section on density 
and .^general growth, and all that is 
nectary ; here is to describe the factors 
whij^ contributed to its growth in 
different parts. The district can be, 
divided into three easily recognisable 
zon^ (a) the industrial and suburban 
zone comprising the Barrackpur and 
SacUir subdivision ; (b) the north-east- 
ern zone consisting of Barasat and 
Bangaon subdivisions ; and (c) the 
south and south-eastern zone of Dia- 
mond Harbour and Basirhat sub- 
divisions which include a part of the 
Sundarbans. 

192. The district is well served by 
arterial roads and railways. There is 
the Barrackpur Trunk Road from Cal- 
cutta which is an arterial road running 
parallel to the Hooghly up to Kanchra- 
para. The Diamond Harbour Roajl 
starts from Alipur and goes south 
beyond Diamond Harbour. The Budge 
Budge road goes to the south-west. The 
Ballyganj-Baruipur road goes south. 
The Jessore Road goes to Bangaon and 
beyond via Barasat. The Barasat- 
Basirhat road goes . fipm Barasat to 
Basirhat. The Barasat-Ranaghat road 
is a parallel road to the Barrackpur 
Tiimk Hoad. 

193. The Calcutta Sonarpur-Mai^a- 
hat-Diamond Harbour railway (37 
miles) wes opened in 1862-8^ ; the Son- 
arpuivCatming-Bansra branch (18 miles) 
in 1882-83 ; the Ballyganj-Budge-Budge 
line (13| miles) in IwO ; the Bart^pur* 
LcdEshikantapur line (23i miles) in 
1928 1 the Barasat-BaShdtat Liid^t Rail- 
way (2' 8'^ gauge, 521 mil^) in 1913-14; 


the Dum Z>um>Datti^lcttr<9obaTdanga^ 
railwey (12 mnes) in 1884 tlin BenS- 
ghat-Bangaon • railway (12 miles) in 
1884 ; the Rana^at-Bahgwn (21 miles) 
railway in 1882 ; and the Calcutta-Bana- 
ghat railway in 1882. 

194. In this district the Public Works 
Department maintains an extensive 
system of embankments from AJcra in 
thana Metiabruz to Samukpota travere* 
ing the fringes of the Sundarfoan ' lots 
leased out to private individuals. *The 
length of the embankment has been 
estimated to be about 212 miles whidh 
is divided into several sections. The 
embankment was constructed towsr^ 
the beginning of the 19th century, to 
protect the adjoining low rice growiiig 
villages from the ravages of the tidal 
and saline rivers. The embankments 
were necessary .at a time when the 
Government wanted to improve the 
climate of Calcutta, to free the areas 
within the vicinity of the city from the 
ravages of smugglers and pirates and 
from the depredations of ferocious 
animals, and with that primary object 
in view, efforts were made to reclaim 
a vast tract known as Sundarbans and 
low stretches of paddy-growing areas in 
Diamond Harbour subdivision. The 
beds of the surrounding rivers were 
then higher than the levels of the land 
surface, and it .was found necessairy to 
embank these lands for the pm^ae 
reclamation. 

195. The ultimate result of their em- 
banking has been to contract the spill 
area of the rivers with the result that 
the silt is deposited in the riVer dur- 
ing the slack periods of the tide and the 
rivers themselves are gradually dying 
in consequence. It seems that periodic 
enlargement of the spill are^ by allow- 
ing the silt laden water to flow over 
the beds will, in time, become neces- 
sary in the interest of health and navi- 
gation as well as drainage. 

196; Another feature in the reclmna- 
tion and cultivatioh of the Sundarban 
lands fe the embankment of the water 
.inlets. It is characterfetic of deltaic 
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formation that the banka of ^e. rivers 
are higher than the lands furthi^r^ov- 
ed from them, and; the whole of the 
Sundarbanis may be regarded as an 
aggregation of basins where the higher 
level of the sides prevents the water 
from coming in and flooding and spilling 
over the interior. Many of these basins 
are so formed that left to them- 
. selves they would remain imder 
' flood, as they communicate with 
the surrounding channels by means 
of Khals, or small water courses, 
which penetrate the bank ; and a great 
part of reclamation work consists in 
keeping out the water and thus bring- 
ing under cultivation the marsh land. 

197- It is necessary to obtain a brief 
idea of the system of land tenure in the 
south to appreciate the growth of popu- 
lation in these regions up to 1930. 
Recently a committee on the Develop- 
ment of the Sundarbans was appointed 
which made its recommendations in 
195Q. The colonisation, of the Sundar- 
bans is too interesting an account to be 
briefly recounted here. The very brief 
account that is given below is intended 
merely to help the reader appreciate 
the special circvimstances in which 
cultivation proceeds in the south of the 
district 

198. Cultivation is spreading very 
rapidly in the Sundarbans and all over . 
the district the swamps are being gradu- 
ally drained and reclaimed. A tract on 
the southern face of the Sundarbans 
forms a protected forest ; but cultivation 
is rapidly encroaching upon it and no 
less than 466 square miles were dis- 
forested during the decade ending 1903- 
4, leaving 1,758 square miles which 
shrank to 1,630 square miles as the pre- 
sent area. The r^laimed tract to the 
north is entirely devoted to rice- cultiva- 
tion, and winter rice of a fine quality is 
grown there. When land is cleared, a 
bund or dyke is erected round it to 
keep out the salt water, and after two 
years the land becomes fit for cultiva- 
tion; in normal years excellent crops 
are obtoihed, the outtpm being usually 


about maunds of ttnhti^Oid 
pear acre.-' 

199. Settlements of waste 
until recently been formed imder 
Rules promulgated in 1879, the - 

being made of two clases ; the., blocks . 
200 acres or more leased for 4i0 years iio . 
large capitalists who are prepared to 
spend time and money in developing 
them; and plots not exceeding 2W 
acres leased to small capitalists for 
clearance by cultivators. . Under this 
Rule l/4th of the entire area leased 
was for ever exempted from assqgi^ 
ment, while the remaining 3/4ths were, 
held free of assessment for ten years. 
On expiry of the term of the original 
lease, the land was open to resettle- 
ment for a period of 30- years. It w'as 
stipulated that l/8th of the entire grant 
must be render^ fit for cultivation at 
the end of the fifth year, and this conr 
dition was enforced either by forfeiture 
of the grant or by the issue of a fresh 
lease at exorbitant rates- Out of 
2,301 square miles in 24-Parganas 
1,223 square miles were by 1900 
leased to capitalists. Experience has 
shown that this system has led to the 
growth of an undesirable class of 
speculators and middlemen, and to the 
grinding down of the actual cultivators 
by excessive rent. Land jobb^ and 
speculators obtain leases for the purpose 
of reselling them ; in order to recoup 
his initial outlay the original lessee 
often sublet his smaller leases in te> 
turn for cash payments ; and the same 
process was carried on lower down the 
chain, with the result that the land was 
eventually reclaimed and cultivated by 
pea^nt cultivators paying rackreiits. 
This is an unfamiliar but inevitaUA 
consequence of ‘ nationalisation of li^ ’ 
when resettled with non-cultivating 
middle classes. It was accordin^y 
decided in 1904 to abandon this system, 
and tp introduce a system of Raiyatwail 
Settlement as an experimental measute 
in the 24-Parganas Sundarbans. tln^ 
this system small areas would 1^ let ddt 
to actual cultivtttofs, asaisfanite beliaig 



giveciiUbem by ^iove^^ in the 

{Qin^^ot #8 wdyi as. by eon- 

strtji^pili. ^buikments, and 

ek^irltg. ^ jungle them * But this 

ex]^«^meht did Aot make much head- 


way,.. '■." . 

, ;200. in. 1901 the Magistrate of 24- 
Pari^anas divided his district into five 
groins : i^l ). the industrial thanas along 
the llooghly which were healthy, enjoy- 
ing ;a gp^ supply of drinking water 
whl^, in jsome cases, was filtered by the 
managements of mills; (2) the sub- 
divf^on of Barasat where drinking 
waUa: was bad and polluted, drainage 
chatmels were blocked, and homesteads 
were surrounded by dense jungle and 
malaria was prevalent ; (3) the northern 
half of the subdivision of Basirhat 
whidb was healthy ; (4) the southern 
halves of Basirhat and Diamond 
Harbour subdivisions which were 
comparatively healthy and free from 
noxious undergrowth ; and (5)i the 
Sundarban thanas where reclamation 
and cultivation were spreading rapidly 
southwards- 

201. During 1901-11 the most import- 
ant event was the Magrahat drainage 
scheme, which was designed for the 
drainage of a marshy tract extending 
over 290 square miles, where, thanks 
to the embankments, the inhabitants 
had been “ inured to a semi-amphibious 
life by a long course of preparation 

* Imperial Gazetteer for Bengal, 1903-4. 


rating in the suirvivai of the Attest 
^^e drainage seheme- at- once improve^ 
the productivity of tbd soil and ^ 
growth of population. The construc- 
tion of a sluice in the neighbourhood <rf 
Diamond Harbour completed in ' 1999 
had remarkable, consequences: 100 
square miles of swampy waste land was 
reclaimed and covered with rice culti- 
vation. Nothing of note happened in 
1911-21 except the influenza epidemic. 
The decades 1921-41 were uneventful 
but the cylone of 1942, the faxAine and 
epidemics of 1943-44, and the cyclone 
of 1950 took, heavy tolls of human 
lives. 

202. As statement 1.64 shows, all sub- 
divisions except Bangaon and Diamond 
Harbour grew fairly imiformly 
between 1872 and 1921. Bangaon re- 
gistered a considerable d^rease owing 
to malarial epidemics and Diamond 
Harbour recorded a large increase 
owing to'immigration into and colonisa- 
tion of the Sundarbans. Growth 
between 1921 and 1951 was also even 
for all subdivisions except Bartadtepur 
.where the population grew one and a 
half times of what it was in 1921. 
Growth between 1901 and 1951 has 
been phenomenal in Sadar jpnd Bar- 
rackpur subdivisions, especially in the. 
latter, but less spectacular in the other 
subdivisions. According to the West 
Bengal Government 51,950 Muslims 
migrated into Pakistan during 1947- 
51, of whom 23,850 later returned. 


STATEMENT 1.65 


Percentage of age groups and of married wommi (15-40) to total population nnd 
of children (0-5) to married women (15-40). In 24-Parganas, 1901-51 . 

Peroentage of persons, msles wid femalw to total population Percentage FOroentage 

I-,, —. , ■ - , ■ of of ohUdren 


AgeaO — IS 

- - a. - 




rP' 

M 

F 

1 ■ 


2 

3 

4 

iMa , . 


07.9 

37,8 

38.1 

lUl 


37a 

36.3 

38.6 

1921 . . 


30.3 

33.1 

37 

1901 . • > 


37a 

3a.a 

38.7 

1941 

a 

37.0 

30.0 

. 39.3 

1951 . 

a 

.33a 

37.5 

40.8 



Ages 15—00 

A. .... 


married 

woniAi> 

(0-5) 

tototal 

married 

P 

M 


(16--40) 

5 

6 

7 

to total women 

population (15-— 40) 
8 9 

56.6 

56.7 

56.4 

llU 

88.5 

57.6 

58.9 

66.2 

16.0 

81.1 

59.2 

60,7 

67.4 

10.1 

70.6 

59.1 

60.6 

57.5 

16.7 

a 84.6 

59.0 

61.1 

66.6 

16.2 

80.5 

57.0 

58.7 

54.9 

15.7 

96.1 


235 


31a 
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203. I'he statistic^ are ^siqppbinting. 
inasmu^ as in spite of a large tedus- ; 
trial population the proportion of the 
young population is large and of the 
adult population small. The prepon- 
derance of adult males can be related 
to immigration and industrial employ- 
ment. The influenza epidemic took a 
heavy toll as reflected in column 9, and 


there, were flctitious in^tioite. 
married* .women in 194L - llte si^ 
the family as shown in column O' does 
not betray any definite trend beyoiMl 
that it is high in 1951 whira is 
explained by the very large inflttJc 
of Displaced women ahd children 
into the district between 1947 and 


1951. 

STATEMENT 1.66 


Immigration and emigration in 24-Parganas from and outside the Statei 1691-1951 



1051 

1941 

1031 

1921 

1011 

1901 

189i 

Actual population 

4,000,300 

3,660,490 

2,888,604 

2,636,710 

2,478,335 

2.155,091 

1,988,609 

Immigration 

. 075,016 

378.975 

260,868 

293,903 

247,700 

135,451 

93,367 

Hhnigration 

14,136 

8,440 

7,078 

6,200 

12,200 

2.8411 

6,050 

Natural population . 

3,647,520 

3,298,955 

2,625,904 

2,349,007 

2,242,835 

2,023,379 

l,0(Ki,283 

Percentage variation . 

+ 10.6 

+25.6 

+ 11.8 

+4.7 

+ 10.8 

-f6.4 

a a 


204. The figure for immigrants in 
1951 includes 527,262 Displaced per- 
sons which reduces immigration from 
other states of India and the world 
to 4482664. The remarks made on the 
subject of emigration in connexion 


with Howrah possibly applies to 
24-Parganas as well. The statement 
shows the pretty uniform level of 
immigration between 1911 and 1931 
but nothing outstanding between 1931 
and 1951. 


STATEMENT 1.67 


MigAtlon between 24-Parganas and other districts of Bengal in 1891-1921 and West 

Bengal in 1951 


InmigratioD ' Emigration 

• , , ' ^ ^ 

From contiguouB J^m other To oontignous To other 

Year . dietriota districta dietriote dietelcte 


* 

M 

P 

M 

P 

M 

P 

M 

p 

1891 

s 26,029 

17,027 

22,127 

10,066 

10,132 

13,402' 

36,063 

30,477 

1001 

40,134 

26,156 

78,415 

28,243 

11,371 

14,646 

40,077 

40,219 

1011 

78,000 

60,000 

12,000 

7,000 

62,000 

60,000 

3,000 

3.00O 

1021 

82,000 

56.000 

17,000 

7,000 

58,000 

51,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1951 

. 160,342 

74,390 

0,553 

7,771 

68,172 

50,836 

3,844 

3,942 


205. The statement merely bears out 
what one would surmise. A very large 
number of persons move into the 
district with their families in search of 
a living ; the district sends out a 
smaller proportion of families to other 


districts. Emigration to . Calcutte is 
large and not always very temporary. 

Calcutta 

206. Details of the growth and move- 
ment of population in Calcutta will 
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foundili& the eej^are^e rti^ri for the city. 
A brief aeobunit ol the city M ft whole is 
all th<^ needs to be given here. The 
perceii^age^^ 'growth of the wards of 

v' ‘ Per- Por^ 

. oeoUgfl oenUge cantage 
varia- vfttia- varia- r 
tloa Uon Uoa ] 
1901-61 1021-61 1872-1921 


Calcutta from deCade to decade since 
1872 and the three periods 1872- 
1821, 1821-51, and 1901-51 is furnished 
below. 

PenMDtage Variation 

— , 

L-61 1981-41 1921-81 1911-21 1901-11 1691-01 1881-01 187£-81 


8 CALOU^a PlV^Ct 
Shampaktt J 
Kaman^ 

DurtoUa ; 

Sgkoa StfOat 
Jorabicatt 
Joraeanko 
BaraBasar 
Colootoka.. 

Maetupaff 
Bowbaaat . 
Puddannkur 
WaterfooBtreet . 
Feawlok Bacar . 
Taltda ; « 

3£ailnga . . 

Park mm 
Baman IMateo 
Taagra , . 

Bntally . 
Benlapaknr 
Baltyganl 
nbavanipor 
Kalighat . . . 
Allpur . , 

Rkbatpiir . 

WatgaiU aii<l Uastlugg 

: 

Manici^Ia 
Bclgoohia . 

Satpfikiir , 


Fort 'WiUlam and Maldan 
Port . 

Canabr 



+ 178-7 

+147-0 

+ 64-1 

+20-9 

+ 84-9 

+ 10-0 

+ 8-4 

+ 8-4 

+ 24-1 

+ 14-4 

— 8-1 


+ 178-9 

+120-8 

+ 97-6 

+16-2 

+ 65-8 

+ 

16-9 

+ 7-6 

+18-1 

+ 

27-1 

+ 29-4 

-- 1-2 


+149-6 

+121-5 

— 0-1 

+12-7 

+ 74-4 

+ 

12-7 

+ 2-8 

+ 0-7 


18-3 

+ 8-6 

--24-5 


+ 191-7 

+106-6 

+104-6 

4 20-9 

+ 55-8 

+ 

9-7 

+ 12-0 

+ 8-8 

+ 

S7-S 

+ 25-9 

— S-8 


+ 160-5 

+ 97-7 

+ 121-2. 

+10-4 

+ 83-2 


2-3 

+16-1 

+14-5 

+ 20-7 

+ .42-7 

2-5 


+146*0 

+ 128-6 

+ 84-5 

+18-7 

+ 168-6 


25-1 

+ 8-8 

+ 6-2 

+ 25-2 

+ 7-9 

— 7-1 


+124*7 

+107-9 

+ 69-0 

+ 16-8 

+ 123-9 


19-5 

— 8-8 

+ 12-4 

+ 

27-2 

+26*9 

— 8-9 


+ 70-6 

+ 63-4 

+ 40-2 

1*4 

+192-1 

— 

43-8 

+ 8*1 

— 8-4 

+ 52-9 

— 0-6 

—11-6 


+ 42-a 

+184-2 

— 24-2 

+ 0-1 

+ 88-9 

+ 

27*2 

+82-5 

— 9-6 

+ 24-4 

+ 7*3 

6-9 


+ 112-8 

+ 96-8 

+ 59-7 

— 0-8 

+ 69-8 

+ 

15-7 

+ 10-0 

— 1-2 

+ 

29-6 

+ 18-5 

— 0-1 


+ 50-8 

+ 50-5 

+ 15-2 

+ 9-7 

+ 76-5 


22-8 

+ 8-4 

— 7-6 

+ 

19-8 

+ 4*8 

— 8-1 


+128*1 

+ 96-1 

+ 69-3 

+ £-0 

+ 77-6 

+ 

8-2 

+ 8-9 

+ 6-8 

+ 85-2 

+ 1-2 

+ 0-1 

« • 

+ 119-0 

+ 94-2 

+ 24-6 

+28-5 

+ 60-0 


5-6 

+ 18-1 

— 0-8 

+ 

6-2 

+ 2-5 

+ 1*4 


+ 64*1 

+ 96-2 

— 2-5 

— 1-7 

+ 68*2 

+ 

18-6 

— 8-2 

— 8-9 

+ 

10-0 

+ 9*5 

^ 3-8 


+114-8 

+ 118-7 

+ 16-8 

— 1-6 

+ 83-2 

+ 

21-4 

— 1-4 

-* 0-4 

+ 

10-4 

+ 12-1 

— 8-9 


+ 49-6 

+ 118-7 

— 8-0 

+29-8 

+ 87-7 

+ 

19-0 

+ 3-2 

-82-2 

+ 

26-9 

+ 11*6 

— 7-8 


+ 64-0 

+166-4 

— 17-3 

+82-9 

+ 88-7 

+ 

44-0 

—28-7 

—18*4 

+ 

32-8 

— 7-0 

+ 8-8 


+ 16-4 

+ 101-8 

— 62-1 

+67-8 

+ 60-2 


14-9 

+ 0-7 

-42-7 

+ 

18-6 

— 24-9 

— 6-7 


+402-8 

+ 302-8 

+ 76-8 

+45-6 

+138-8 

+ 

15-8 

+ 0-5 

+24-1 

+ 

17-4 

+ 24*2 

— 8-7 


+192-0 

+ 134*0 

+ 75*8 

+20-7 

+ 67-4 

+ 

15-8 

+ 0-5 

+24-1 

+ 

17-4 

+ 24-2 

— 8-7 


+173-8 

+119-5 

+ 75-3 

+ 0-6 

+ 88-4 

+ 

15-8 

+ 0-5 

+24-1 

+ 

17-4 

+ 24-2 

— 8-6 


+ 167-7 

+284-0 

+116-0 

+34-4 

+ 108-2 

+ 

40-6 

+27-8 

+46-8 

+ 

19-2 

+ 11*8 

—12*6 


+ 21S1 

+ 170-0 

+ 54-6 

+21-8 

+ 60-1 

+ 

88-9 

+ 5-1 

+ 9-9 

+ 

10-6 

+ 12-1 

+ 2-4 


+ 361-4 

+200-2 

+ 64-6 

+18-7 

+ 142-1 

+ 

88*9 

+ 5-1 

+ 9*9 

+ 

16-5 

+ 12*1 

+ 2-4 


+ 287-8 

+ 215-5 

+ 12-1 

+ 48-3 

+ 60-0 

+ 

88-0 

+10-8 

+ 11-5 

+ 

19-7 

+ 10-2 

—80-8 


+ 830-7 

+ 196-2 

+ 78-8 

+ 57-8 

+ 79-7 

+ 

4-5 

+43-7 

+ 1-2 

+ 

40-9 

— 8-8 

-•12-2 


+ 58-8 

+ 79-6 

+ 87-6 

+ 810 

+ 63-8 


16-3 

—21-5 

+ 12-6 

-i* 

88-5 

— . 4*2 

+ 17-2 


+ 1.145-2 

+ 666-1 

+ 118-0 

+48-1 

+ 219-9 

+ 

40-6 

4 27-8 

+46-8 

+ 

10-2 

+ 11*8 

-—12-5 


+&68-0 

+216-3 

+ 509-0 

+ 57-5 

+ 79-2 

+ 

12*8 

+25-8 

+66-0 

+ 

15-0 

+ 184-8 

^10-5 


+ 585-7 

+229-6 

+ 509-8 

+44-0 

+ 104-0 

+ 

12-3 

+25-3 

+66-0 

+ 

15*0 

+184-8 

—10-6 


+240-2 

+ 145-4 

+122-6 

+82*1 

+ 52-8 

+ 

21-6 

4-17-2 

+ 18-2 

+ 

29-7 

+ 19-5 

+ 8*6 


+ 429-4 

+282-0 

+ 122-6 

+66*2 

+ 89-0 

+ 

21-6 

+ 17-2 

+ 18-2 

+ 

29-7 

+ 19-5 

+ ®*6 


+828-2 

+ 208-0 

+ 122-6 

+61-1 

+ 68-2 

+ 

21-0 

+17-2 

+ 18-2 

+ 

29-7 

+ 19*6 

+ 8*7 


+ 17S-7 

+ 187-8 

+ 27-5 

+97*5 

•+ 5-6 

+ 

88-2 

-28-2 

+82-5 


8-0 

+ 8*4 

+84-5 


— 41-3 

— 6-2 

+ 10-7 

—46-2 

— 5-4 

+ 62-8 

—81-4 

— 9-7 

+ 

12-0 

— 5-7 

+69-8 


— 78-9 

+ 38-6 

^ 62 4 

•-~34-9 

— 64 

+127-1 

-74-3 

—26-6 

+ 111-0 

— 80-1 

+70-8 


207. Eyebrows were raised in surprise 
and doubt when the population of the 
Calcutta municipal . area was first 
announced in March 1951. Many had 
imagined that the city’s population 
would exceed four millions. Some 
were frankly disappointed. Doubts 
were openly expressed in the Press. It 
is hardly as if an apology were needed 
in presenting a total which fails to 
come up to popular expectations. But 
it may be interesting to discuss the im- 
plications were the population of 
Calcutta really 4 millions in all or 1-45 
millions more than the 1951 count. 

208. A population of 2,548,677 for a 
city with an area of only 32.32 square 
miles of which again only 18,136 acres 
or 28.34 square miles 'constitute the city 
proper is no mean figure- It means a 
density of 89,932 persons per square 
mile in the populated area. If we 
leave Cut of account the total surface 
area of the maidan, the roads, streets,. 


lanes, parks, ponds and other public 
places, and remember that, according 
to municipal regulations, one-third and 
in some areas two-thirds of eve^ plot 
of residential land must be left vacant, 
the bmlt-on ground area shrinks very 
considerably so much so that the over- 
all density of 78,858 persons per square 
mile or 123-2 persons per acre really 
rises to more than 350 persons per acre 
of built-on land. A closer calculation 
will probably put the figure at over 
370 persons per acre and the thought of 
370 persons jostling one another on 
every acre of land can be very painful 
indeed. In the next place, more people 
than at any time before 1M7 now come 
to Calcutta for a living from the 
suburbs which have overnight -as it 
were produced three new cities (not to 
mention the growth of other towns in 
the industrial area), all of which inject 
into Calcutta for the day a large pro-- 
portion of their pt^ulatioit. The 
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immediate suburbs of C^cutta, Barrack' 
pur subdivision, ToUyganj, South 
Suburbs, Garden Reach and Bishnupur 
police stations contain the majority of 
the refugee population of 24>Parganas 
which is 527,262, and it is not unreason- 
able to assume that a great part of this 
population comes into Calcutta daily in 
search of a living and swells the city’s 
traffic. In the next place, more young 
men and women are now out on the 
streets in search of situations, who 
even a few years ago would be study- 
ing in schools and colleges and there- 
fore keep off the roads during business 
hours. Further, during the period of 
rapid expansion since 1930 Calcutta has 
not much grown skywardS in multi- 
storeyed buildings but has grown and 
built only in the south over a space of 
about six square miles. It is worth 
while, when one imagines a population 
of 4 millions in an area of 28-34 square 
miles, to pause and think what the im- 
plications are of such a large popula- 
tion in such a small area. It means a 
density of 141,143 per square mile in 
the populated area and in terms of the 
city’s built-on area a density of about 
650 persons per acre. . Greater 
Bombay, which is nearest, to Calcutta 
in population, has a population of 
2,839,270 in 210-9 square miles or a 
density of only 13,463 per square mile 
or 21 persons per acre. Delhi, another 
large and growing city has a popula- 
tion of 1,191,104 in an area of 39-52 
square miles, or a density of only 30,139 
per square mile or 47 persons per acre. 
Good Independent checks are available 
to corroborate why the city’s popula- 
tion cannot be much more than 2-55 
millions. They are (1) the tardy 
growth of housing in. Calcutta between 
1921 and 1951, of ‘pucca’ or brick-built' 
and ‘ bustee ' or mud, mat or tin walled 
premises on the municipal assessment 
rolls : (2) the city’s limited filtered 
water supply and seVrage amenities ; 
(3) a preliminary count taken in the 
first fortnight of December 1950 in the 
city and all over West Bengal by a set 


of persons eaUed house number«^ wlio 
w’ere different from the final set pf 
enumerators who were, recruited after 
this preliminary comxt; (4) . the popute* 
tion under adult franchise record^ in 
the electoral rolls of the Corporation 
area ; (5) the exodus of Muslims 

between 1947 and 1950 ; and finally 
(6) the number of food ration cards in 
circulation in Februaiy-March 1951. 
This six-fold tally will be discussed 
presently, but it will be well to precede 
it with a brief review of the population 
of the city in the 1941 census count. 

In fact, this is where the 1951 count 
sounds improbable and it hurts the 
citizen’s civic pride to accept that after 
all the water that has flowed under the 
bridges between 1941 and 1951 the 
population should have grown by a 
paltry 439,786 (2,548,677 in 1951 less 
2,108,891 in 1941) of which the Dis- 
placed population alone who came to 
Calcutta after 1946 account for 433,228. 
A growth of only 6,558 in ten years, 
however large may have been the con- 
sequences of the famine and epidemics 
ot 1943-44, the Great Killing of August 
1946, the communal riots of January- 
February 1950, and the exodus of 
Muslims between 1947 and 1950 sounds 
improbable to put it very mildly. 

209. And yet if one were to put it an- 
other way and to say that in 1931 the 
population of Calcutta was 1-141 million 
and in the course of the last twenty 
years Calcutta has increased to 2-549 
million or by 1-408 million, or as much 
again and a quarter more than 1931, the 
increase, far from appearing suspect, 
would sound very plausible indeed.^. It 
Was a one-night census in 1931 and 
persons who came from suburbs of 
Calcutta to work for the day in the 
City were counted in the city and in- 
cluded within its population. At a 
conservative esti^iate this population 
could not have been less than 30,p00. 
So the resident population of Calcutta 
in 1931, with which a comparis^, of 
that in 1951 is feasible, was, about 
1-11 million. There has been thus a 
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minimutiini increc^ of 1*438 million dur^' 
ing tweisity yoftrs. 

210. Tfie ^^ulation ^df Calcutta in 
1941 thetefo^ cannot be allowed to go 
unchallmgeid and it is here that the 
answer to the question of Calcutta’s 
growth between 1941 and* 1951 will be 

* found. 

211. In para. 41 of his report of the 
Census of Calcutta, incorporated at page 
194 of the 1941 Report of the Census 
SuperitiWdent of Bengal (typed script 
of which is preserved but was not print- 
ed owing to economy dictated as a war 
measure), the Special Officer for 
Calcutta makes the following observa- 
tion : 

The bouse population as recorded in the 
house-lists for the Calcutta Municipal area 
was 1,730,074, and the provisional total 
reached after , enumeration was 2,078,370, 
showing an increase of 19 per cent. This 
deflciency in house population in the house 
lists has been variously explained. It has 
been said that the more ignorant section of 
the public laboured in the house numbering 
stages under the misconception that the 
census Inquiry had some fiscal object in view 
and that their taxes would be enhanced or 
assessment rates increased. There was also 
a rumoUr that a labour force would be Im- 
prest and compulsory military service intro- 
duced. No doubt these factors explain some 
deficiency and some inflation at the enume- 
ration stage is not improbable, as both the 
major communities vied with each other in 
carrying on a feverish census propaganda 
towards the end. But the major explanation 
must be the difficulty of house-numbering and 
the preparation of the housellsts in the 
busitees. Besides, during the Puja holidays 
when ’the house-numbering was mainly done 
in Calcutta the house population was below 
its normal strength on account of the Puja 
exodus to the villages and the health resorts. 
In any case the variation from the house lUt 
population compares favourably with that of 
the other big i^unjdpalities, as the following 
table wSl show; 

Xtmaorifaiildp»Ut.r Hoaw Hut Ftovbtoaal Parwntegc 
total . total Inorwae 

Daoea . . * 17S,SS8 S14,0SS SO pwoant 

Chltta«a«s ‘ M,I>6S 8S,84S SO » 

HowTab . . ' . S8S,0n S7S,6f« St „ 

Calootta. . . »,;S0.0T4 S.07S,S70 It* „ 

*(*Ut toaaU to SO.i pm ««M. 

212. 1%e house-list figure of Howrah 
is a misquotation ; it should have been 


278,866 in 69,478 census hpuses (I^trict 
Census officer of Howrah’s letter 
No. 4283-G., dated 20 December 1940). 
The figure! finally published in the 
1941 Census Tables of Bengal were: 

Howrah . . . - 379,292 

Calcutta .... 2,108,891 

213. All papers and files of one census 
are preserved until the conclusion of the 
next. Files relating to estimate of 
charges, circles, blocks, mauzas, and 
provisional houselist estimates (called 
second charge abstracts) for every area 
are preserved for. the guidance of the 
next census, as they constitute the only 
guides for printing of circulars' and’ 
forms on the next occasion- As any- 
thing but close estimates are liable to 
land the census organisation either in a 
bad hold-up in the event of a shortage, 
or to let up the budget on much un- 
necessary expenditure iri extravagant 
surpluses which its leanness caimo^ 
afford, these files are particularly care- 
fully preserved. Fortunately prelimi- 
nary estimates of houselist populations 
for every district, city or town of 
Bengal in 1941 were available in 
January 1950 when the census depart- 
ment opened shop again, except the file 
on the houselist estimates of Calcutta 
which repeated searches have failed to 
trace. If that were available it would 
help us to pin point those areas which 
harboured mischief in 1941 , but that 
was not to be. 

214.. The possible reasons for a smaller 
house-list estimate advanced by the 
Special Officer of 1941 do not bear 
, scrutiny. It will be remembered that 
in December 1940 World War It had 
just started and was in ^ “phoney” 
stage. Calcutta did not have a war 
atmosphere at all until well after 
Japan had entered the war in Decem- 
ber 1941. If fear of conscription or tax 
had deterred citizens in December 1940 
it would have deterred them equally in 
March 1941. If it were a genuine ap- 
prehension it could have been coimter- 
ed by proper public ^surances but no 
publicity was required in 1940-41 to 
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impress that the census had itbthii}|[ to 
do with any prescriptory law. As tov 
the difficulty of housenumbeiihg and 
preparing houseUsts in the busteea 
which the Special Officer cited as the 
“ major ’’ reason the following is an 
extract from paras. 38 and 39 of his 
report at page 192 of the Census Report 
of 1941, It may be said by way of 
explanation that estimates of - popula- 
tion are based on the houselists and not 
on housenumbers. 

Oa the whole the preparation ot the house- 
lists was 4<me'better than the actual number- 
ing of the houses. In many cases, though 
the tar mark was omitted, the housellst often 
enough showed the details of the several 
census house. Except in ward 21 (Bally- 
ganj) the mistakes and , omissions were not 
so many that the lists failed to give a sound 
basis tor the informatitm that the enumera- 
tor required as to the places he had to visit 
on 4)is rounds. When after the completion 
01 the Houselists at the wid of December, the 
public Were ^invited to report the cases of 
ssmission and mistake, several complaints 
poured in. In mokt cases they were based 
on a misunderstanding of the eensus proce- 
dure in Calcutta. 

215. The Special Officer then goes on 
to enumerate the misunderstandings 
which were also the experience of the 
1951 operations. But to judge by the 
results of the 1951 estimate they could 
not have been good enough to account 
for a difference in 1941 of about 379,000. 
In 1951 they accounted for only 8J320 
persons. The Report of 1941 does not 
attempt even a brief analysis of the 
two tptals ward by ward. B3ven a 
population of 1,730,074 in 1941 sounds 
a great deal more than . it need have 
been because it gives an increase of 
589,212 on the 1931 population. Al- 
reg(ly, J,ong b^ore the hoyselist popu- 
lation was estimated in December IMO, 
the rot had started in April 1940 when, 
as the records show, the two major 
communities were locked in combat 
and . their leaders had begun to exhort 
ttmit^Ibllowers to show th^sefves strong 
m' .jihb' ^uihg deninttv.. tt IS'^erefOte 
iiidiimly t^t thC; Ol^ l, 1^,074 

itself 4ioufd not have beira cm exag- 
geratioQv It yields a ratio of 4-6 


pemons pep. cenkla hci^ is qi^te 
lapge fOT , OdcuttA houseiist 

populatioh. pi ^eljied. 0^^ 

4 pemons census house, . 

The variations are as foUoym: 


• 

Oensua 

bonaes 

irmWor 
Population paraon* per 
Mafia 
IMkitaa 

I Caiovtta 

According to honseUbta of 
1041 

According to flnnl Agatoi 
pub^hed ]04l 


l,r80.07« 

4.8 

876.168 

8,108,801 

;8,8 

According to houMllats of 
1051 

According to final flgurea 

864.415 

S,SW,tHi7 

1 M 

608.028 

8,B48,m 

4*2 

pabllahed 1061 

II HOWAAK 

According to bouaellata of 
1041 

00.478 

278.886 

4*0 

According to final flgiurea 
. published 1041 

64.757 

870.202 


According to hoiuicliats of 
1061 

00.201 

447.882 

8*0 

According to final flgnres 
published 1061 

06.287 

438.830 

4.5 


Note — ^The number of census houses in 
Calcutta at the houselist stage of 1'941 is not 
available, and so the Anal Agure has been 
taken. FYom the trend of the 1941 Sjpeclal 
Officer’s report It will appear that not more 
than 5,000 census houses were missed at the 
housenumbering stage. In 1961 the number 
ot census houses at the house-list stage 
exceeded the Anal Agure because it was 
Anally decided to call one room one census 
house even if it contained more than one 
social unit. 

216. It will thus- appear that none of 
the reasons except one listed by the 
Special Officer of 1941 can bear scrutiny. 
The only valid reason was communal 
rivalry and the whole of the Special 
Officer’s report is interlarded with com- 
plaints against the spirit that prevailed. 
It is embarrassing for a public servant 
to lay the charge of corrupt practice 
at the door of the" Citizen, -but that 
charge seems irresistible. The Special 
Officer’s hesitancy and reticence are 
therefore understandable. This, is bow 
he began' in his comments an gBoeral 
enumeration at para. 63 (page 211). 

Aa I have already pointed out, 'thS- bekt 
possible enumerating agency was aiqpolnted 
in Calcutta, but it did not rest* with the enii- 
merators alone. It rested mainly jUs the 
hands x>t -the 'Citizens but unfmrtmietely in 
.Calcutta',' on ■ account . of the , eopihMmal 
agitation, . such a Jiease'and vitiated, ftipos- 
phere> prevailed from the middle of January 
that the path of hdth .the enuinecahara' and 
the averc^ citizen wee beset with dif^tiHies. 
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CooMn^Al »tupidol< was. the o^er of the 
day ' hi daleutta. the cenaus aeency both 
of&cla| 'aiMl noCH){neial were predominantly 
Hindtlj and this fact was deliberately given 
cploue: as a tactor detrimental to Muslim 
interajits. A Muslim smior officer was 
appointed as Additional Special Census 
Onteer in' the eleventh hour to restore 
Muslim ccmfldence. 

217. This appointment was an embar- 
rasshient to the Census Superintendent 
who in a marginal comment on para. 83 
of the Special Officer’s report wrote 
“HiHf salary was paid by the Local 
Government”. The appointment was 
impijsed all too suddenly on the 18th 
Feb^ary, 1941 to last till the 31st 
March of that year hardly allowing time 
to inform even the Census Conunis- 
sioner, who in a letter (580/4-4), dated 
the ,8th April, 1941 wrote to the 
Bengal Superintendent “ Nor did I 
know anything of the extra Muslim 
appointment. The Census Commis- 
sioner for India should be kept 
informed of such developments, the 
latter especially ”. 

218. It is needless to quote more pass- 
ages of comment on the contemporary 
scene except the following from paras. 8 
and 9 of the Superintendent’s report : 
“ Rival exhortations begot mutual sus- 
picions, charge and countercharge were 
hurled from opposing quarters, intem- 
perate comments in the Press exacer- 
bated tempers, until all moderation 
evaporated in the heat of competition. 
During the count itself excitefhent 
passed all bounds, communal passions 
intmdated the country and the air was 
loud with rumour. The extent to 
which this agitation affected the actual 
count is a theme for speculation which 
experts will doubtless essay, but which 
is not germane to the object of this 
report. No estimate is expressed here. 
It will suffice to observe that the im- 
pRiqations have not been left unconsi- 
dered, and that the tables would not 
be published Under official authority if 
It Were felt that they were serjiously in 
error 

219. The logic of facts therefore sug- 
gests a ceiling population of 1,730,074 


for Calcutta in 1941 and not of 2,108,891 
as finally printed. The latter must have 
been the outcome of much corrupt 
practic<^ on the part of the citizen^ 

220. Normally there should be a close 
correspondence between the prelimi- 
nary estimate of the houselists and the 
final population, because if there is a 
in less than two months. The follow- 
slack in the organisation as late as 
December it is difficult to make it up 
ing statement shows the correspondence 
between the houselist and final popula- 
tions of Calcutta in 1951. The house- - 
list population of the wards was for- 
warded by the Special Officer of 1961 
in his letter No. 403/ CC, dated the 
13th December 1950 and of the Special 
Areas in his memo. No. 204/CC, dated 
the 16th January 1951. 


STATEMENT 1.68 


Houselist and Final Populattona In the Wards 
of Calcutta, 1951 


Wnrd 


] Shnmpiikiir . 

2 Kiimartull 

3 Bnrtolla 

4 fcJukea 

5 JtirabaRao 

6 JorAsanko 

7 Bara Bazar . 
d Colootola 
9 lifuohlpara 

10 Bowboxar 

11 Puddapuknr 
13 Waterloo Street 

13 Fenwick Bazar 

14 Teltola 

15 Kallnga 
1 0 Park Street , 

17 Baman Bnstee 

18 Tangra 

19 Kntally 

20 Benlapiikur . 

21 BtUlygan] 

22 Bhawanl|>ur 

23 Kallghat 

24 Alipur 

25 Ekbalpur 
20 Watgau) and TTaail 

27 ToUyganJ 

28 Belnagkata . 

29 Manlcktola . 
m BelgAchtA 

Satpiiknr 
!12 Coealpor . 

S3 Fort William and 
S5 Port . 

Canada 


74 Special Aroae 


ngB 


Maidan 


SnwAA (-f>) 
or 

HouoellBt Final l>eflelt(— ) 
population population of 

population 

over 

hougellgt 

population 


128.818 

75,633 

124,004 

106,576 

118,878 

116,527 

50,050 

87,710 

130,423 

.30,359 

66,843 

10,745 

47,604 

69,037 

23.356 

10,239 

5,801 

41,123 

89,003 

71,817 

83,700* 

114,317 

55,223 

59,824 

75.103 

48.023 

189,306 

88.360 

123,002 

30.877 

67.077 

62,350 


128.412 

76,278 

120,384 

109,488 

120,200 

119,070 

53.840 

90,203 

136,440 

40,794 

64,000 

13,799 

51,217 

69,264 

25,107 

10,022 

6,361 

40,935 

89,351 

76,907 

84,029 

118,701 

64,098 

68,704 

98.064 

69,621 

192,9^ 

93,772 

124,491 

44,924 

60,806 

69,152 

9,113 

17,481 

1,16^ 


—406 
. — 865 
+ 1,690 
+ 2.912 
+1,327 
+ 2.648 
+ 3,706 
+2,498 
+ 6,023 
+ 1,486 
—2.837 
+ 3,054 
+ 3,618 
+ 217 
+ 1,761 
—217 
+ 490 
—188 
+ 348 
+ 5,090 
+ 820 
+ 4,884 
—1,125 
+8.880 
+ 17,961 
+ 21,598 
+8,683 
+ 5.406 
+ 1,489 
+8,047 
+ 8,220 
+ 0,793 


2,407,468 2,548,077 
132,880 


+8,320 


2,540,867 


m 


3 cnrsiis 
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221. These 74 Sj^cial Areas were 
after the enumeratidh i&erf(ed in ^e 
respective wards to which they terri- 
torieUy belonged. In January 1950 the 
population of Fort William was estimat- 
ed at 9,159. The final population of the 
Port represents the population on the 
river in ships, steamers and .boats and 
on that part of the land outside the 
Calcutta Corporation which falls in 
South Suburbs municipality and King 
George’s Dock in Garden Reach Mimi- 
cipality. ’The greater portion of the 
excesses in the final count in wards 
Cossipur; Jorabagan, Jorasanko, Bara- 
Bazar, Waterloo Street, Ekbalpur and 
Watganj and Hastings is explained by 
the fact that parts of the Hooghly river- 
side and the Port of Calcutta fall within 
these wards and as the note in the 
Tables Volume of this Report will 
show, the populations of these sections 
of the Port and riverside as well as 
the population of Special Areas falling 
within these wards have been amalga- 
mated in the ward population. Sukea 
street, Colootala, Fenwick Bazar, 
Manicktola, Belliaghata, Belgachia and 
Cossipur wards used to contain mixed 
populations of Hindus and Muslims 
before the riots of January-February 
1950. During the riots most of the 
bustees were deserted and many empty 
hutments were later gutted by fire by 
hooligans. Between • December ’ 1950 
and March 1951 almost all these 
deserted areas were rehabilitated and 
filled up by large settlements of Dis- 
placed ' Hindus from East Bengal in 
certain wards and large blocks of reset- 
tled Muslims tfom various parts of the 
city and Howrah in others. They 
finally sorted out no more in mixed but 
clear cut blocks of communities. In 
Beniapukur, Bhawanipur, Alipur, Tolly- 
ganj and Satpukur Displaced persons 
poured in between December 1950 and 
March 1951 as a result of the West 
Bengal Government’s scheme of disper- 
sal from Refugee Transit Camps at that 
time. This explains all the major dis- 
crepancies between the houselist popu- 


lation of Calcutta and its final popula- 
tion within an interval of two ntonths 
and a half, and the small unes^lained 
discrepancy that still remains is easily 
explained by migrations and the 
balance of births and deaths during the 
interval. 

222. Incidentally, this dispqses of the 
third method of tally mentioned at the 
beginning of this discussion. The first 
kind of tally may now be taken up, 
which is the growth of housing 
between 1921 and 1951, of pucca and 
hustee houses. The following figures 
have been obtained by courtesy of the 
Calcutta Corporation. The wardwise 
breakup of pucca and kutcha houses in 
October-December 1940 is recorded at 
page 268 of the 1941 Census Repbrt of 
Bengal, and their totals (70,754 pucca 
and 5,139 hustee) are, as they should 
be, mid-way between the figures of 
1940 and 1941 supplied by the Corpora- 
tion- 





Purca 


Total 

Year 



Housfia 

Houses 


1021 



44,721 

5.288 

50,004 

1031 



62.140 

5,750 

67,890 

1935 



66.810 

5,485 

72,304 

1930 



63,137 

5,425 

68,562 

1937 



64,501 

5,386 

60.887 

1038 



66,225 

5,348 

71,673 

1930 



67,077 

5,267 

73,244 

1940 



69,754 

5,184 

74,988 

1941 



71.488 

6,067 

76,555 

1042 



72,982 

5,005 

77,937 

1043-44 



74,702 

4.875 

79,677 

1044-45 



75,303 

4,805 

80,108 

1046 



75,550 

4,660 

60,210 

1949 



77,329 

4,804 

81,723 

1050 



78,005 

4,308 

82,313 

1051-52 . 



78,697 

8,600 

82,387 


223. The decrease of pucca houses in 
1935-36 and of hustees from 1931 on- 
wards are due to the activities of the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust in improv- 
ing the city’s living conditions on 
account of which the Trust has been 
systematically clearing up congested 
areas and slums in the north and north- 
east while creating new building areas 
in the south and south-east. As- $ 
result of the Trust’s activities there aire 
fewer pucca houses and bustees in the 
northern and north-eastern wards of the 
city to-day than in 1931 or 1941 and the 
slack in pucca houses in these wards 
has been more than made up in ithe 
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soiith^ii and south*ea8tefn wards. 
While :new btute^a sire discouraged and 
perhaps prevented, except those that 
grow x>n the sly, by the Trust in the 
city, new buatees and slums are r^ing 
their ugly heads just outside its juris* 
diction in Tollyganj. 

224. Returning from this digression 
one would like to have a look at the 
ratios in 1921, 1931, 1941 and 1951. The 
following statement shows in the last 
column the ratios of population to total 
houses in 1921 and 1931 ; for 1941 sepa- 
rately the ratio of houselist population 
and of final population to total houses, 
and for 1951 the ratio of final popula- 
tion to total houses in 1950 and the 
ratio of a hypothetical population of 
4 millions to total houses in 1950. 


the population at 2‘^ million workti 
out at 3'6, but with a population of 
4 millions it would work out at 5-6 each. 
This is much too high a figure for rooms 
even with a very generous avera|^ of 
12 feet by 12. 

226. It is worth while to estimate the 
exodus of Muslims from Calcutta 
between 1941 and 1951 and the extent 
of the living accommodation vacated by 
them to be by the Displaced population 
later utilised. This also will give us an 
idea of the extent of the Displaced and 
other immigrant population that have 
in an absolute way contributed to over- 
crowding and the housing shortage in 
the city. The following is a statement 
of Hindus and Muslims in Calcutta 
between 1901 and 1951. 


Population 


Year 


ToUl 

Population Municipal 
premises 

per 

Municipal 

premise 

In 

Calcutta 

l»2l 

, 

1,031,007 

50,004 

20.8 

1931 

. 

. 1,140,802 

87,890 

16.8 

1041 

• 

1,730.074 

(HouselUttf)) 

76,555 

22.6 

104L 


. 2,108.801 
(Final) 

70,550 

27.6 

1951 

• 

2,548,077 

(Final) 

82,313 

31.0 



4,000,000 82,318 

(Hypothetical) 

48.64 


225. The plausibility of Calcutta 
having had a population nearer to 
1,730,074 than to 2,108,891 in 1941 is at 
once brought out by the above state- 
ment. Overcrowding and housing short- 
age was not at all acute in 1941. As a 
matter of fact the housing situation in 
1941 was almost as easy as in 1931 and 
1921 ; which is to say that building kept 
pace with the growth of population. 
The pinch started in 1944 when Bengal 
became a full-fledged rear of the war 
in the east. If the population were 
really four millions today we ' would 
have an average of 49 persons per 
house. That is indeed a pretty impos- 
sible figure considering . the size of 
houses in Calcutta. Besides, the num- 
ber of living rooms as counted in 
December 1950 was 710,579. The aver- 
age number of persons per room with 


MubUxh 
population 
Iffugllin M 


Year 



TTlndu 

lx>i>ulation 

population 

percentago 

of 

Hindu 

population 

1 



2 

3 

4 

1001 . 



603,310 

270,707 

44.0 

1011 . 


, 

672,206 

275,280 

41.0 

1021 . 



. 725,501 

248,012 

34.8 

1031 


, 

, 706,628 

281,520 

85.8 

1041 . 


, 

. 1,531,513 

407,535 

88.6 

1051 


. 

. 2,125,007 

305,032 

14.4 


227. The ratio of 1941 is suggestive of 
the clever way in which both communi- 
ties inflated their strength in the 1941 
count. The diminishing ratio of Mus- 
lims from 1901 onwards is accounted for 
by the increasing proportion of immi- 
grants in the population of Calcutta and 
the preponderance of Hindus among 
them. The ratio of 1951 is low. If from 
the total population of Hindus in 1951, 
the Displaced population (433,228) were 
deducted, the proportion of Muslims 
would rise to 18T which would still be 
low. If the balance of total immigrants 
between 1941 and 1951 (see Statement 
1.70) were deducted the proportion 
would rise to 21.2. The following 
statement illustrates in tabular form 
the implications of these hypotheses. It 
has been assumed for the purpose of 
simplicity and elimination of error that 
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all immigrants and emigrants in 1941 
and 1951 have, been Hindus. 


1 Population of Hindus in Calcutta 2»125,007 

in 1951 inoludiog Displaced 
Persons . 

2 Population of Hindus in Calcutta 1,692,070 

in 1901 excluding Displaced 
Persons. 

3 Population of Muslims in Calcutta 305,932 

in 1961. 

4 Population of immigrants in 1951 1,389,023 

including Displaced Persons. 

0 Population of estimated emigrants 44,536 

to other States of India in iOOl. 

6 Population of Displaced Persons in 438,228 

1951. 

7 Population of immigrants in 1941. 690, .550 

8 Population of emigrants in 1941 . 26,591 

9 Not migration in Calcutta during 247,300 


194D51 between Bengal and 
other States excluding from 
calculation the Displaced po- 
pulation of 1951 (Item 4 — 
item 6— item 5— item 7 -h 
item 8). 

10 Assumed net population of Hindus 1 ,44.5,379 

in 1951 (excluding Displaced 
Persons) = 1,602,679— 247,300. 

11 Percentage of 3 to 10. . . 21.2 

228, This (21.2) would also be a low 
figure if we assumed that no Muslim 
had left Calcutta on the eve of the 1951 
Census count. It is low particularly 
because we have put the population of 
Hindus at a low mark first by deducting 
the net migration between 1941 and 1951 
and secondly by making another as- 
sumption that all net immigration from 
outside Bengal was Hindu. From the 
trend, of figures since 1901 we might 
regard 30 per cent, as nearer the m^rk 
in 1951 than 21.2,. assuming that no 
Muslim had migrated or left Calcutta. 
In that eventuality the population of 
Muslims in the 1951 count would stand 
approximately at 433,614. If the per- 
centage of Muslims were to be 32, the 
population of Muslims would be 462,521. 
We may therefore put our estimate of 
the number of Mxislims who were away 
from Calcutta on tho eve of the 1951 
Census at about 127,682. The outside 
limit of this figure would be 156,589. 
For a corroboration that the number 
would be somewhere in between we 
may consider the natural population of 
Calcutta in 1941 in Statement 1,70. The 
figure of immigration for that year 


suggests that that too was falsely in- 
flated. Since we have no informtttion 
on the religious pattern of migration 
for 1941 it would be safe to assunvb the 
population of Calcutta in 1941 to have 
been its houselist population of 
1,730,074. On applying the observed 
trend of Muslims constituting rou^y 
30 per cent, of Hindus which for the pur- 
pose of this paragraph has been made 
synonymous with the non-muslim popu- 
lation in 1941 a Hindu population of 
1,330,826 and a Muslim population of 
399,248 are obtained for 1941. If, as has 
been done, a net Hindu population 
(excluding Displaced persons and net 
immigrants during 1941-51) of 1,445,379 
in 1951 is assumed it represents a 
growth rate of 86 per cent, for 
the ten year period on the deduced 
Hindu population of 1941 (1,445,379 
less 1,330,826 as a percentage of 
the latter). This is the growth rate 
for the Muslim population as well 
between 1941 and 1951 (433,614 less 
399,248 as a percentage of the latter). 
But since the observed rate of growth 
among Muslims is slightly higher than 
among Hindus it may not be going far 
out to put the rale at between 9 and 10 
per cent, for the ten year period, which 
would place the Muslim population in 
Calcutta, had it kept to the city entire, 
at about 437,000 in 1951. Thus it may 
be assumed that about 131,000 Muslims 
were away from the city on the feve of 
the 1951 count. The West Bengal 
Government put the number of 
Muslims who migrated from Calcutta 
to East Bengal through fear of distur- 
bances at 15,000 of whom 11,000 later 
returned. About 116,000 Muslims, 
therefore, left Calcutta for other 
reasons. ' 

229. The growth rate of 8 6 for Hindus 
for the decennium 1941r51 for Calcutta 
and of about 9*5 for Muslim cannot be 
regarded as either low or high in view 
of the famine and epidemics of 1943-44 
and the riots of 1946 and 1950. 

230. Thus while about 131,000 Mu^ims 
had left Calcutta on the eve of the 1951 
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Census about 433,228 Displaced Hindus 
had^seme in, giving a net increase of 
about 302,228 to the city in 1951. 

231. 'The number of effective food 
ration cards in circulation in Calcutta 
mrmicipal area is another good check on 
the 1951 count. Shortly after the 1951 
Census a conference was held with the 
Food Commissioner, West Bengal. The 
six cities were as 


Tutol 

jKipuUstlun 

Aooordlug lUtion cartln 

t(» t — ^ 

1951 Ktigisiered Effective 
Conmiii 

2>548.e77 3.090,204 2.079.638 

433,630 600,812 568,961 

149.817 18B.043 181.441 

134.916 132,291 124,534 

109,160 .169,505 146,951 

104,055 120.373 115,648 

232. The Food Commissioner recorded 
the minutes of the conference of 14 May 
1951 as follows: 


figures : for the 
follows : 


City . 


Oalcutte . 
Howrah . 
Tojlyganj 
Hhatpan 
Garden fteacli 
8outh Bhbiirbg 


A conference was held today with the 
Superintendent of Census Operations, West 
Bengal and Sikkim, and Director of Ration- 
ing. Attempt was made to reconcile the 
total number of effective ration cards in 
Calcutta Industrial Area minus the outside 
rationed area population with the census 
figures in the following way — 


Total effoctivo cards . 52*78 lakhs 

Dcd'Hct — *50 lakh on account of pooplo 
living outside rationed areas but 
drawing ration from Employers* 
shops. 

Deduct — *15 lakh on aocount of pave- 
ment population omitted from cen- 
sus enumeration. 52*13 lakhs 

Deduct — 5*21 lakhs as probable num- 
ber of ghost cards at the rate of 
10 per cent. 

Total . 40*92 lakhs 


or say 47 lakhs against the total census 
figure of 45‘50 lakhs (sic., should be 45*78 
lakhs). There is thus a difference of 1*50 
lakhs (sic., should be 1*22 lakhs) which can 
not be reconciled today. It appears that the 
difference between the number of effective 
cards and the census figure is proportionately 
very high in respect of Howrah and ToUy- 
ganj (24-ParganBS) Rationing Areas. It is 
decided that further investigation is neces- 
sary as to whether in these two areas the 
number of tfhost cants is appreciably higher 
than 10 per cent, of the number of effective 
cards or whether the census enumeration in 
these two areas was as accurate as in other 
areas. 


233. The accuracy of the 1951 Census 
count with reference to effective ration 
cards so far as the Calcutta Municipal 
area is concerned is therefore establish- 
ed. As for Howrah and Tollygunj the 
following note, dated 17th July, 1951 of 
the Director of Rationing to the Food 
Commissioner explains the differences 
rather satisfactorily. 

Enquiries reveal that (a) at Howrah the 
census figures have excluded (i) a large 
number of floating population ^th ration 
cards, who attend hats during the day and 
move away to neighbouring non-rationed 
areas at night ; (ii) continuous stream of 
temporary visitors from non-rationed areas 
who were already enumerated in such areas ; 
(iii) certain Bihari population who wanted 
to have themselves enumerated in their 
mother state. This has been ascertained 
from one of the Rationing Officers who has 
amongst his staff an enumerator. This 
tendency might have been wide-spread. The 
Census Superintendent also tells me that 
about that time (meaning the census period 
— A.M.) owing to closure of certain jute mills 
some of the labour population having ration 
cards might have left, (b) As regards Tolly- 
ganj, the discrepancy is due to refugees dis- 
persed from camps to neighbouring non- 
rationed areas and still drawing rations from 
the sub-area. Now with the rewriting of 
cards they are being chased out, I think all 
these factors would explain the discrepancy 
of 1*50 lakhs (sic., should be 1*22 lakhs). 
It may be safely assumed as suggested by 
Food Commissioner that 10 per cent, of the 
cards are spurious. 

234. This brings us to the other check 
of the 1951 count with the help of 
Voters’ Lists for the General Elections 
of 1951. The draft rolls containing 
1,406,834 voters for the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Area were published on 21 Decem- 
ber 1950. The final rolls containing 
1,418,637 voters were published on 7 
September 1951. The first or draft 
' figures are nearer to the census in point 
of time than the final lists. Under adult 
franchise, the percentage of population 
over 21 in Calcutta was 60 of the total 
population. If 1,406,834 represents the 
adult population of Calcutta of over 21 
then its total population would be 
2,344,723. To this is to be added 162,912 
Displaced persons who came after the 
1st August 1949 and were debarred 
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2,507,635 against the actual of 2 54ft fi 77 

aU atlS 

checks obtainable from 
®"PPly and sewage dis- 
posal the following statement givw the 

posing for the sake of argument tha^ 
the population of Calcutta were 4 mil- 

®‘ appear 
th^ populates in 

wiL * drinking 

water or even unfiltered water for 

wmmon washing purposes and, more- 
over, stink in their own sewage, Thincs 
have not come to such a pass yet. 


of ill- 50.6 


52.9 

50.8 

44.1 

188.0 

164.8 


1041 - 4^1 

72.8 

84.6^ 

07.0 

82.2 

102.8 

01.8 


87.5 

|£o.6 

08.8 

88.6 
211.0 

88.8 


A^aoe dally supply _ „ 
iSSg * raimou gal- 

Average dally aupply of above 

wp|B^ un- 
flltored water In lullllon 
gaHone. 

Average daily supply of above 
P9r tap^a In gaUoiu. 

Average diuly disposal of 
sewage In million gallons. 

Avorago daily disposal of 
sewage per capita fn gallons. 

236. Calcutta has grown largely on 
immigrants. Statement 1.69 shows the 
proportion of two age groups (a) the 
young population of 0-15, (b) the adult 
^pulation of ages 15-60. The propor- 
tion of married women (15-40) to total 
population will show how heavily 
Calcutta leans on an adult non-familv 
population. ^ 


STATEMENT 1.69 

Perc-ntage of persong, male and female, to total vopulation 


Year 


Ago group 0-15 

— K 


M 


F 


Ago group 15-60 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1961 


21-9 

18-4 

28*6 

7.3*1 

221 

I8'2 

30*0 

73*3 

230 

19-3 

30*0 

72*9 

24*7 

20-3 

34*1 

72*2 

24*5 

200 

34*5 

72*7 

20*7 

24-3 

39*4 

67*4 

with statements 

Of 

total 


M 


6 

77'6 

781 

77-3 

771 

77-7 

73-2 


and 


Poroent- Peroent- 

age of age of 
married ohildren 

women (0^) to 

(19-40) totd 

to total married 

popuJa- women 

tion (16-40) 


64-6 
636 
63-6 
61-8 ■ 
61-6 
66-9 


8 

10- 9 
109 

11- 4 
11-7 

10- 7 

11- 3 


9 

66-2 

63-8 

ei-4 

72-6 

72-2 

99-6 


win ai, once Illustrate the 

pewliarit.es of Calcutta's population. 
Whereas in other districts south of the 
Ganges the proportion of the young 
population (0-15) is about 35 to 37 

TnCaTcZof population, 

in Calcutta it is as low as about 23. The 

proportion of boys (0-15) to total male 
population IS as low as about 19, which 
13 a welcome feature in the sense that 
not many young boys below 15 roam 
the streets and factories of Calcutta for 
contrast the relative 
abundance of young girls among the 
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^ la uue to several 
reasons: (a) the absolute number of 
females in Calcutta is small as a result 

*”°*‘® sharply distri- 
buted ; (b) there are still many young 

T “ the co\mtry 

and city whose proportion is accentuat- 

population of 

Calcutta , (c) there are large 

their own and 
underdeclare their ages ; (d) on account 
ot the facilities afforded by girls’ 
schools in Cdcutta parents all over the 

t® P’^t their daughters 
school in the city, whenever 
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they, 4 ian a(fford to do so ; (c) specific 
mortality among wcnnen is much 
greater^ than specific mortality among 
men. This last reason of course is the 
most important. The high proportion 
of males aged 15-60 in Calcutta’s popu- 
lation shows the effect of the preponder- 
ance of a Ihrge immigrant adult work- 
ing population, and column 8 shows 
what a small percentage of Calcutta’s 
population, compared to other districts, 
live normal family lives. This propor- 
tion iff usually 16 and above in other 
districts. Column 9 shows for 1921 the 


effect of the influenza epidemic and 
conditions created by World War I, 
and for 1931 amd 1941 a slight 
increase in the size of the famUy. 
Figures for 1951 in every column 
have .been thrown out of plumb 
by a large Displaced populaition 
(433,228) who have settled in 
Calcutta, wives, children and all, thu^ 
introducing an element of social 
health in the city and a little more 
of the normal family pattern in its life. 
But the city still remains predominantly 
a place of business and work. 


STATEMENT 1.70 


Imiidffratioa and emiffration in Calcutta from and outside the State. 1891-1951 



1951 

1941 

1031 

1921 

1011 

1001 

1891 

Actual population 
Immigration 

Emigration 

Natural population . 
Percental variation . 

. 2,548.677 

. 1.389,023 

44,536 
. 1,204.190 

—16*7 

2,108,891 

600,550 

26,591 

1,444.932 

+84-2 

1,140,862 

378,776 

22,301 

784,387 

+1M 

1,031,697 

371,575 

46,000 

706,122 

-fll-2 

098,012 

397,274 

34,000 

634,738 

+5*9 

020,933 

324,914 

3,344 

599,363 

+20-6 

741,889 

249,891 

6,900 

497,498 


238. The figure for 1951 includes 
433,228 Displaced persons. The state- 
ment shows the slow pace at which 
Calcutta progressed up to 1931 and the 
rapid bounds immigration made in 1941 
and 1951 owing to the prospects of em- 
ployment the city offered during World 


War II and the boom thereafter. The 
years 1921 and 1931 suggest a depression 
in the working centres of Calcutta. 
Statement 1.71 below, shows how much 
of employment the small space of 32*32 
square miles provides to immigrants 
from other districts in the State. 


STATEMENT 1.71 

Miffration between Calcutta and other districts of Bengal in 1891-1921 and West 

Benrat in 1951 


Year 


1801 

1901 

1011 

1921 

1991 


Immigtetion 

0 , 

From ooDtlgnoiw From other 

districts districts 




M 

F 

M 

F 

35,433 

27,941 

126,022 

54,006 

55,110 

40,324 

245,389 

82,518 

58,000 

4^,000 

125,000 

64,000 

61,000 

38,000 

128,000 

53,000 

87,141 

51,657 

115,766 

58,580 


Emigration 


To oontignous To other 

districts districts 


M 

F 

M 

F 

632 

850 

3,260 

8,699 

8,617 

8,659 

8,023 

8,043 

25,000 

23,000 

5,000 

6,000 

16,000 

13,000 

6,000 

7,000 

69,842 

30,417 

17,606 

26,422 


239. This shows to what extent i^en 
only are inducted* into Calcutta from 
other districts except Howrah and 24- 
Parganas from where immigrants usual- 


ly move in with their families. Emigra- 
tion predominantly represents those 
whose parents were on short or periodic 
visits to Calcutta on business. 
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240. The extent of migrants who have 
swarmed into Calcutta may be judged 
from the fact that only 846,500 persons 
or a third of the total population re- 
turned themselves as having been born 
in the city, another 313,154 or about 
12 per cent, as having been born in 
other districts of West Bengal ; 676,660 
(26‘5 per cent.) persons in ether States 
of India, of whom 425,797 persons (about 
17 per cent.) were born in Bihar, Orissa 
and Assam. 685,672 persons (27 per 
cent.) were born in Pakistan, of whom 
433,228 (17 per cent, of Calcutta’s popu- 
lation) are now settled as ‘ displaced ’ 
in the city. Excluding those born in 
Pakistan, the number of persons bom 
in ‘ countries in Asia beyond India ’ is 
19,690 ; in European countries 5,444 ; in 
Africa 112 ; in the two Americas 926 ; 
in Australasia 104- This gives a brief 
idea of the very complex mosaic that is 
Calcutta’s population. 

Nadia 

,241. Statement 1.72 gives an account 
of the progress of population in truncat- 
ed Nadia between 1872 and 1951. As in 
all other districts affected by the Parti- 
tion the population of each administra- 
tive division of the district has been 
adjusted to its present area. 

242. The statement shows the appall* 
ing depopulation of the district during 
1872-1921 affecting almost every police 
station, except Krishnagar and Naba- 
dwip. Depopulation continued even in 
1931 and the increase in 1941 is due to 
more than one reason: (i) bogus infla- 
tions in the 1941 census count, (ii) immi- 
gration from other districts and states, 
and (iii) improvement in the health 
situation of the district as a consequence 
of several minor drainage schemes. 
The increase in 1951 is patently due to 
immigration of Displaced persons into 
the district. Decreases in Tehatta. and 
Karimpur are due to continuation of in- 
sanitary conditions and exodus of 
Muslims to Pakistan. According to the 
West Bengal Government 223,350 
Muslims migrated into Pakistan be- 


tween 1947 and 1951, of whom 121,595 
Muslims later returned. This was the 
heaviest exodus of Muslims for any 
district in the State. By contrast the 
exodus of Muslims from the neighbour- 
ing border district of Murshidabad was 
only 5,970 of whom all returned later. 
Between 1901 and 1951 health conditions 
greatly improved in the district but the 
fact remained, as will be seen in state- 
ment 1.39 read with Statement 1.72, that 
immigration into Krishnagar, Naba- 
dwip, Ranaghat, Chakdah and Santipur 
and the heavy influx of Displaced per- 
sons were mainly responsible for this 
apparent increase. If these elements, as 
will be presently seen, were excluded, 
every decade would show a decrease. 

243. Clearly, the causes for decay in 
Nadia’s populatiott has to be found in 
the conditions obtaining in the district 
whether in its climate or agriculture. 
It will be recalled that the Burdwan 
Fever worsted the district between 1860 
and 1872. There are record.s to show 
that already by 1870 the reasons for this 
scourge had been located. There are 
several excellent dissertations on the 
depopulation of this district, of which 
two of the more important ones are 
easily available: Malaria and Agricul- 
ture in Bengal by C. A. Bentley and 
Rivers of the Bengal Delta by S. C. 
Majumdar. But it is important for the 
purpose of this study to go to much 
earlier sources and show that even at 
the time the epidemic . raged in the 
nineteenth century, its cavises were 
located but the Government regarded 
it as beyond its power to tackle them 
at the source. 

244. The following is a letter i4o. 6, 
dated the 31st December 1867 from J. 
Westland, Joint Magistrate of Nadia to 
the. Collector of Nadia, stating the cause 
of depopulation of Nadia. (Reprinted 
from pages 238 to 239 of Selections from 
the ^cords of the Government of 
Bengal relating to the Nadia River's, 
184'8 to 1926): 

I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your docket upon Commissioner’s 
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No. i of I8th December, 1867, which I here- 
with return. I have recently ( 2 I 5 I Decem- 
ber) sent you a pretty full report upon the 
very subject ; and as my observation and the 
Executive Engineer's information, though 
perfectly independent, tend to the same con- 
clusion, I take it that they are some evidence 
of each other’s reliability. 

2. My discussion of the matter in the com- 
munication just referred to, leaves me the 
less now to say. The depopulation of the 
region named is a fact. Of that there can 
be no doubt, though I think the Executive 
Engin^r overstates it. The epidemic, which 
has arisen from the jungle and waterless state 
of the villages, has carried ofT a fair share of 
the deficient inhabitants, and the rest may 
be put down to the desertion of their houses 
by many of the villagers. This latter is 
caused both by the panic caused by the epi- 
demic. but principally from the pure in- 
cunvenience of living in ^>iUages that are little 
better than* an arid wilderness, so covered 
are they with jungle and so destitute of 
water-supply. 

3. The zemindars* treatment of their ryots 
has much to do with it, for it takes a great 
deal to make a ryot leave his ancestral home, 
and he might be willing to endure a jungly 
and malarious and waterless home if the 
zemindar’s conduct left a possibility of 
existence comfortable in other respects. 

4. I was previously aware of a migration 
southwards, either to the parts about 
Calcutta or further south. Since the date 
of my letter above quoted, I have received 
reliable information that Nuddea ryots are 
migrating also to the Jessore District. 

5. You ask me what measures I would wish 
to adopt for the sanitary improvement and 
relief of the places mentioned. I have dis- 
cussed them partly in my previous letter, and 
I classify them thus: — 

1st — Clear the villages of the overgrown 
jungle, and fill up those pools of black 
stagnant water which mark where the 
material for mud houses has been taken 
from. Compel the zemindar to let out the 
land so cleared on terms which, will allow 
some margin for risk and profit to the 
ryot, so that it may not so readily return to 
its present state. 

2nd — Give the villagers a water-supply 
by restoring the old tanks. 

6. 1 may be allowed to repeat here the 
opinion I expressed before, viz., that, unless 
we make the burthen of the above work fall 
upon the Zemindars, we will only temporari- 
ly remove the evil, and we will have the 
whole thing to do again in ten years* time. 
We must make it a matter of self-interest to 
the Zemindars to keep their estimates in an 
uninjured state by compelling them to repair 
at their own expense the deterioration they 
cause stimulated by partnership disputes, by 


his (sic) own self-aggrandizement and by the 
uncertainty of his (sic) tenure (for estates 
and under-tenures are perpetually being 
transferred by sales under decree). Each 
Zemindar and under-tenant religiously 
pursues the policy of “killing the goose 
which lays the golden eggs”, and the result 
which is now beginning to be realized is the 
most natural thing In the world. I am 
afraid a complete remedy will be found only 
in a complete change of the relations between 
Government, the Zemindars and the ryots, 
at the expense of the Zemindar and his 
position, which is very much more than the 
theory of the Indian land system gives him. 

7. This is a question which is however 
much too wide to be entered on at present ; 
and I allude to it only because the evils com- 
plained of, along with a hundred others, may 
all be traced up to this ultimate source. 

8 One matter, however, which is very 
closely connected with the jungle and the 
uncultivated state of villages in the region 
under consideration, has to do with cows, and 
cattle trespass. I collected some facts about 
it about three weeks since, and would have 
written you sooner, but that I have not as 
yet ascertained the issue of one of my 
principal acts. 

245. The following letter from H. 
Williams of the Church Missionary 
Society, Ballabhpur, dated 5th January 
1884 to the Assistant Collector of 
Meherpur is of considerable interest as 
discussing the scarcity of water in the 
district, loss of fertility of the soil and 
the prevalence of disease. (Reprinted 
from pages 291-93 of Selections from 
the Records of the Government of 
Bengal relating to the Nadia Rivers, 
1848 to 1926) : 

I am anxious to bring to your notice a 
matter which has occupied much of my atten- 
tion during the last three years, namely, the 
state of the rivers in your subdivision. 

As you are aware, my work brings me into 
a very close acquaintance with all the villages 
of the Meherpur district, I may perhaps 
venture to boast that, as regards the outward 
aspect of the country, no one knows it so as 
I do. There is hardly a mat or a village that 
I have not walked through last rainy season. 
I walked all round the district, visiting the 
villages on the banks of the Jell inghee, 
Ganges, and Matabhanga rivers. X mention 
this in order that I may not be accused of 
rashness in writing about what I have no 
knowledge of. 

Lest I should be charged with being over- 
oilicious, I would say that I do not wish to 
be understood as dictating to you what ought 
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to be done. My letter is a protest, such as 
every one who sees a ^reat evil has the right 
and is bound, to make. It is a protest against 
the inaction of the Government in allowing 
the country to be most seriously, perhaps ir- 
retrievably. injured by neglecting to preserve 
the rivers. 

If any one unacquainted with the true state 
uf the case were to glance at the map, he 
would at once remark upon the excellence of 
the water system. He would see the country 
interse<*ted in every direction by rivers. He 
would think that two of the requisites ‘ for 
making a country great and prosperous ’ are 
to be found here — * a fertile soil and easy 
communication for men and commodities 
from one place to another". If the Govern- 
ment had done its duty in preserving the 
waterways, this would have been true ; but 
now what is the state of things? 

To begin with the Sharasatti khal, flowing 
from the Jellinghee. This was formerly a 
fine river. An old man at Bhugwan told me 
that he remembers boats of large burden 
sailing by his village. At the present time 
the bed of the river from Maniknagar and 
onwards is under cultivation. The khal that 
remains as far as Maniknagar is getting 
smaller every year. Bhugwan was formerly 
a large and flourishing town. The records of 
its greatness remain in picturesque mounds 
and numerous mango groves. Its ruin is pro- 
bably due to the loss of the river as a means 
of communication with other trade centres. 

A little further north is the Sonador khal, 
leaving the Jellinghee at Trihatta. It is 
marked as a good-sized river, which no doubt 
it formerly was. Its present state may be 
known when I say that I rode through it near 
Trihatta at the end of last July without 
wetting the girths. The stream was about 
three yards wide. 

Going further north we come to the , 
Morgangree. This must have been a splendid 
river formerly. A.s I passed the place of its 
junction with the Jellinghee, I noticed that 
the bed of the river was under cultivation, 
and that a bund was made to prevent the 
rising waters of the Jellinghee from destroy- 
ing the flourishing rice crops. 

From the last point mentioned and onwards 
the condition of the Jellinghee itself claims a 
remark, because the river appeared to me to 
be in a dying state. The fine stream of water 
that flows past Krishnagar really comes 
down the Bhyrub of Moorshedabad. At the 
end of July the water in the Jellinghee above 
its junction with the Bh3rrub of Moorshedabad 
was quite pure, showing that its junction with 
the Ganges had not been effected sufficiently 
to allow a strong current to flow in. About 
the first or second of August the water be- 
came discoloured. Unless something is done 
the northern part of the Jellinghee will be 
a * Morgangree * before long. 


We come next to the Bhyrub flowing 
through the middle of your subdivision. On 
the map it is marked as second only to such 
rivers as the Jellinghee. An old ssying 
current among the people makes the Bhjrrub 
to be the eldest and greatest of the flve sister 
rivers — Bhyrub, Pudma (?), Jumna <T>, 
Ganga and Jellinghee. Its glory has now 
cle parted. I could not detect any clearly 
defined bed at its supposed junction with the 
Jellinghee. For a long distance the upper 
part of its course is under cultivation. In 
going up the stream last September we push- 
ed the boat through the weeds as far as 
Kultee. Above that place the river is ruined 
for traffic. 

Coming down the east boundary of the 
subdivision on the Howlea or Matabhanga 
river vve find two rivers mentlpned on the 
map — the Kujlah and the Chantea. About 
them I can only say this, — that although I 
looked carefully for them, I saw no trace of 
their junction with the Matabhanga. The 
beds of both have been too well and too 
often cultivated. I passed by them in the 
month of August. 

Thus the district which looks so fine on 
the map, has as regards its rivers, been ruin- 
ed by the neglect of the Government and by 
the selfish avarice of the people. Saving in 
times of extraordinary floods, not a drop of 
healthy Ganges water can get into your 
district. The rivers now merely receive the 
drainage of the country. 

Whether you consider the rivers a& a means 
of sanitation, irrigation, or communication, 
the loss is simply inestimable. As for sanita- 
tion, without going into the wide question 
taken up by the Fever Commission, a 
Magistrate may easily ascertain the loss the 
country has sustained by turning teetotaler 
and spending most part of the year wander- 
ing through the villages. With regard to 
irrigation, it was sad in this year of drought 
to see the people pumping up the little water 
to be found here and there in the rivers and 
khals when we knew that by a little effort 
there would have been streams supplying 
water enough for thousands of acres. Then 
as to the rivers as a means of communica- 
tion, I have been told ibat Niiddea is con- 
sidered to be a decaying district. If we seek 
for the cause of its decay, I believe that, as 
far as the Meherpur subdivision is concerned 
the chief, perhaps the only reason will be 
found in its isolation from the centres of 
trade by the drying up of its rivers. 

246. There is a special system of lahd 
settlement in the district called th6 
utbandi. Utbandi is applied to 
land held for a year, rather for a season 
only. The general custom is for the 
husbandman to get verbal permispioit tO 
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Cumvate a certain amount of land at a 
particular place at a rate agreed upon. 
While his crop is on the ground the land 
is measured and the rent is assessed on 
it. A large proportion of the cultivated 
area of the Nadia district is let out in 
utbandi, but it is difficult to say whether 
there is any decrease or increase of this 
tenure. The land agent of the largest 
zemindar in the district in 1901 said that 
the utbctndi system was on the decrease; 
but he stood alone among other opinions 
to the contrary. In estates containing 
not considerable quantity of izara or 
leased lands utbandi tenures were un- 
doubtedly <on the increase. On estates 
where the utbandi cultivatioa shows a 
slight tendency to decrease, it results 
rather from the desire of the cultivators 
to hold their lands by leases than from 
a wish on the part of the landlord to 
discontinue the utbandi system. The 
large number of utbandi tenures in 
Nadia district is attributed to the break- 
ing up of other more stable tenures, by 
the famine of 1865-66. and by the epi- 
demic which prevailed in the district 
from 1861 to 1868. As a general rule, 
throughout the district the rale for jama 
or regularly settled lands is about half 
that of utbandi. Utbandi rates are 
charged according to the quantity of 
land actually under cultivation, and 
are higher than the jama or leasehold 
rates which are paid whether the land 
is cultivated or not. J. M. Pringle and 
A. H. Kemm in their Settlement Report 
of Nadia published in 1928 came down 
rather heavily on the evil effects of the 
utbandi system, and summarised them 
under four heads: (1) it put a premium 
on dishonesty by encouraging the ryot 
and the cutchery stall to cheat the land- 
lord and the poorer or more scrupulous 
tenant ; (2) it put a discount on enter- 
prise, by taxing the cultivation of more 
valuable crops and giving no security of 
tenure ; (3) it often left the ryot in a 
perpetual state of uncertainty of his 
true liability ; so that even if he knew 
what his rights were, he would have 
difficulty in proving them ; and (4) be- 


fore the settlement (^ration the land- 
lords did not recognise the utbandi 
tenant however long or continuously 
he might be cultivating as a tenant at 
will. 

247. The following account of the con- 
dition of the district should thus be read 
with reference to the above context. 
During 1891-1901 conditions were not 
favourable to the growth of the popula- 
tion. Fever was prevalent in the south 
of the district, especially in Krishnagar 
town and in the old jungle-smothered 
villages of the Ranaghat subdivision. 
Cholera also was very prevalent, espe- 
cially in 1891, 1892 and 1896. The only 
two healthy years of the decade were 
1897 and 1898. The seasons were on the 
whole unfavourable to the crops, espe- 
cially those of 1895 and 1896, in which 
years the early rice crop was little more 
than a half and a third, respectively, of 
the normal outturn. The winter rice 
suffered even more, yielding less than 
half of an average crop in 1895 and bare- 
ly a seventh in 1896. Distress was 
severe throughout the district and deep- 
ened into famine in the tracts where late 
rice was the staple crop. The relief 
afforded by Government was eminently 
successful in preventing loss of life, and 
the deaths reported in the years 1896, 
1897, and 1898 were less numerous by 
nearly 50 per cent, than those of the pre- 
ceding Iriennium. 

248. This decade taught a lesson 
which went unheeded. Krishnaganj the 
easternmost police station of the Sadar 
subdivision and Hanskhali of the Rana- 
ghat subdivision below it showed the 
greatest increase of any in the district 
in 1891-1901. These police stations lie 
in the hollow across which the floods of 
the Bhagirathi sweep whenever the 
great Lalitakuri embankment in the 
Murshidabad district gives way, and 
they suffered severely in the floods of 
1885 and 1890. The reaction was imme- 
diate. These two police stations show- 
ed the greatest percentage increase for 
the district in the 1901 census on the 
1891 population. In 1891 Krishnaganj 
hSd recorded a decrease of 0-1 and 
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Hanskhali a decrease of 17-6 per cent, on 
their 1881 population: in 1901 the 
former showed an increase of 15-4 per 
cent., and the latter an increase of 14-5 
per cent, on the 1891 population. In 
1901-11 Krishnaganj again relapsed to a 
decrease of 5-1 per cent, and Hanskhali 
increased only by 5-1 per cent. Nothing 
could be more instructive of the cleans- 
ing, invigorating and beneficent effects 
of the flushing and drainage caused by 
this fortuitous flood in a decaying area. 

249. Conditions between 1901 and 1911 
were very unfavourable, the only 
healthy years being 1904. 1909, and 1910. 
Not only was fever generally prevalent, 
but there were constant epidemics of 
cholera from 1902 to 1908, the death rate 
from cholera in those seven years 
averaging over 4 per mille and as high 
as 7 per mille in 1907. There was, 
moreover, scarcity in 1908, when condi- 
tions approached a famine, though it 
was not found necessary to declare 
famine under the Famine Code. The 
rainfall of 1905, though in excess of the 
normal, was badly distributed. Next 
year it was below the average and was 
again unequally distributed, while in 
1907 it was still more deficient, there be- 
ing an almost complete failure of the 
monsoon in September and October. 
•The distress which ensued in 1908 affect- 
ed the north-east of the district. This 
decade, however, saw the opening of the 
Ranaghat-Murshidabad line in 1905, < 


while the Santipur-Krishnagar Light 
railway had opened in 1899. The 
influenza epidemic was responsible for 
great loss of life in 1918-19. There was a 
flood in 1912. During 1921-31, a filtered 
water supply was installed in Krish- 
nagar which improved the health of the 
town and attracted middle class resi- 
dents from rural areas to settle there 
particularly for the education of their 
children. Nabadwip grew in importance 
as a sacred place of the Hindus, whilst 
the village of Mayapur on the east of the 
Bhagirathi developed into a large settle- 
ment. The Churni Bridge to Santipur 
railway opened in 1925 and the Krish- 
nagar-Nabadwipdham Light railway 
opened in 1926. There was acute 
scarcity in 1927. The period 1931-41 saw 
short periods of scarcity and distress in 
1940. In 1935 there was a heavy flood 
followed by continued drought and dis- 
tress. In 1938 there was a flood of 
moderate intensity and in 1939 a devas- 
tating flood which caused extensive 
damage. During 1941-51 the cyclone of 
1942 caused modest damage, but the 
famine and epidemic of 1943-44 took a 
heavy toll; the Partition of the district 
came in 1947 and quite a large scale 
virtual exchange of population took 
place between 1948 and 1951. There was 
a period of severe distress in 1951 caused 
by failure of crops. The last ten years 
have therefore been responsible for 
large changes in the district. 


STATEMENT 1.73 


Percentage of age groups and of married women (15-40) to total population and 
of children (0-5) to married women (15-40) in Nadia, 1901-51 


Percent’ Percent- 


Peccentago of persons, iiiales and females to total ixipulation age gf age of 

^ ^ ^ married children 

Year Ago group 0-15 Age group 15-60 women (0-6) to 

s t ^ (15-40) to total married 

P M F P M F total women 

population (16-40) 


1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

/O 

1901 

• 



401 

421 

37*9 

54*2 

53* 1 

56*5 

15*4 

89*6 

1911 

• 



38-6 

40*4 

36*7 

56- 1 

550 

57*3 

16*1 

87*6 

1921 




37-2 

38-5 

35*8 

58*2 

57-6 

58-0 

15*8 

72*2 

1961 

• 



38-5 

39*4 

37-6 

67-8 

67*3 

58*3 

16*2 

86-7 

1941 




39*2 

39*0 

30*3 

66*6 

57*0 

55*2 

15*9 

88*2 

1061 




381 

40-5 

36-6 

67-9 

56*2 

50-6 

16*9 

87*4 
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230. T|te statement is remarkable for 
West Be^al for the very high propor> 
tion of fhe young population and the 
proportionately low proportion of the 
adult population. It can point to one 
thing: that a great deal of the adult 
population die comparatively young 


and as such both the birth and death 
rates are higher than most other dis- 
tricts. The statement also shows the 
low vitality of girls and women and the 
low proportion of married women. The 
influenza epidemic left a deep scar in 
1921 as will appear from column 9. 


STATEMENT 1.74 

Immicration and emigration in Nadia from and outside the State, 1891.1951 



11)51 

1941 

Actual populaUoa 

. 1,144,924 

840,393 

Immigration 

494,4(12 

10,573 

VJmigratiaii 

5,793 

3,441 

Natural population . 

689,226 

833,171 

Pei'oentage variation . 

— 17*9 

+ 15-9 


251. Immigrants for 1951 include 
426,907 Displaced persons, so that immi- 
gration from outside of the State 
amounts to 37,555 which is about 34 
times of 1941. This is because of the 


1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

721,907 

711,706 

775,989 

773.202 

773.019 

9,009 

7,389 

8,575 

6,205 

4,933 

2,HH9 

3,000 

3,000 

1,197 

4,300 

718.784 

707,317 

770,411 

799,194 

772,383 

4-1-9 

—8-2 

+0-2 

—0-4 


new importance the district has acquir- 
ed after the Partition. Besides work on 
a number of new roads, town sites, and 
other construction works are proceed- 
ing apace. 


STATEMENT 1.75 


Migration between Nadia and other districts of Bengal in 1891-1921 and West Bengal 

in 1951 


Vl'UT 


Immigratiun 


From contiguous 
distriots 


From other 
distrietd 
^ 


Emigration 


To contiguous 
districts 


To other 
districts 


M F M 


1891 



23.388 

29,928 

4,144 

1901 



19,555 

24,978 

6,011 

1911 



20,000 

29,000 

3,00<) 

1921 



19,000 

23,000 

5,OUO 

1051 



10,925 

18,333 

8,333 


F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

4.992 

54,932 

45,810 

16,848 

6,402 

3,112 

45,017 

40,560 

23,948 

11,030 

3,000 

47,000 

49,000 

23,000 

13,000 

3,000 

39,000 

37,000 

18,000 

12,000 

9,299 

16,293 

21,130 

17,314 

11,309 


252. The above statement for 1891- 
1921 is unadjusted for the partitioned 
area of the district falling in West 
Bengal. The portion that has gone to 
East Bengal being more fertile and 
alluvial, it is likely that emigration 
should have taken place rather from the 
infertile and malarious tracts of the 
West Bepgal portion than from other 
tracts. On the other hand, immigration 
is more likely to have taken place into 
the portion now in East Bengal than 
into the portion now in West Bengal. 
The evenness of emigrating males and 
females in the statement suggests that 
large numbers of families must have 


emigrated entire to escape annihilation. 
On the other hand immigration from 
contiguous districts sugests importation 
of brides, and immigration from other 
districts suggests periodic immigration 
of families on business or service. But 
what hits the eye at once is the irrefut- 
able conclusion that the productivity of 
the soil diminished at the hands of a 
fever-ridden population and drove away 
large numbers of agriculturists to other 
districts. 

Murshldabad 

253. The district may be divided into 
two zones : one healthy, the other 
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unhealthy. The healthy zone consists 
of the area west of the Bhagirathi and 
Ganges well drained by the tributaries 
of the Bhagirathi debouching from the 
Santal Parganas hills. The unhealthy 
zone is on the east of the Bhagirathi 
and consists of swamps and water- 
logged areas formed by the decaying 
beds of the Gobra Nullah, the Bhairab, 
the Sialmari and the Jalangi. The 
Kalantar in the south-eastern corner of 
the district, north of the bed of the 
Jalangi is a great swampy basin which 
has a rich but damp soil. Both the 
Gobra Nullah, the Bhairab and the 
Sialmari are choked up streams dm- 
ing the greater part of the year and 
acquire a sluggish current during the 
height of the monsoon. The Gobra 
Nullah is a channel running from the 
Bhagirathi to the Jalangi at Bali-Tungi. 
a distance of about 50 miles. It was pro- 
bably originally an effluent of the 
Bhagirathi, and it is, in fact, the natural 
drainage channel for the country east 
of that river. The action of nature, how- 
ever, has been interfered with by the 
construction of a marginal embankment 
along the left bank of the Bhagirathi, 
called the Lalitakuri embankment, 
which extends from Jiaganj to Bhagwan- 
gola via Kalukhali and has cut oti its 
connexion with that river. Its offtake 
being closed, it receives only local drain- 
age water south of the embankment. It 
has silted up in its lower reaches, but 
still has a good deal of water in the por- 
tion lying to the east of the Sadar sub- 
division; farther north, in the Lalbagh 
subdivision, it is much narrower and in 
many places is merely a marshy depres- 
sion. 

254. An inquiry regarding the relative 
healthiness and unhealthiness of differ- 
ent parts of the district was made by 
the Bengal Drainage Committee in 1906- 
07, and the conclusions at which it 
arrived were that: “(1) The most 
malarious thanas are Bhagwangola 
(which included Lalgola and Rani- 
nagar), Jiaganj, Murshidabiid, Berham- 
pur town, Hariharpara, Domkal and per- 
haps, Jalangi; and (2) the least malarious 


areas are comprised in the whole at the 
Kandi Subdivision and the thanas of 
Farakka, Samserganj, Suti, Raghunath- 
ganj and Sagardighi.” E. A. Gait in his 
Census Report of 1901 made the follow- 
ing mild comment: “The propriety of 
maintaining all these embankments has 
often been called in question. The land 
that would otherwise be flooded is there- 
by deprived of its supply of fertilising 
silt, and the river, being confined to its 
bed, deposits its silt there, and thus 
gradually raises itself above the level 
of the surrounding country.” But in 
the records of the Fever Commission of 
the Eighties, and in the Records Relat- 
ing to the Nadia Rivers, condemnations, 
supported by weighty argument, are not 
lacking against action that sought to 
change the regime of the rivers. There 
are many interesting letters and reports 
advocating the pulling down of the 
Lalitakuri embankments, but the follow- 
ing note by Raja Degumbar Mitter in 
1864 describing the depopulation of 
Berhampur Town and Kashimbazar will 
serve the purpose of the' point sought to 
be made out: 

Statement by Baboo Degumbar Mitter rela- 
tive to the epidemic fever at Cossani 
Bazar and the neighboaring villages 
( 1864 ) 

Chowkhally, Bhatpara, Cbssim Bazar, Kal- 
kapore, Bamunghatta, and Furreshdanga were 
situated on a rurve of the river Hooghly until 
a straight cut was made some sixty years 
ago, since forming the chord of the curve, 
thus changing the course of the river and 
throwing those places inland. This engineer- 
ing operation was closely followed by the 
breaking out of an epidemic in all those places 
which, in its virulence and mortality, is un- 
paralleled by any pestilential visitation in 
Bengal, saving perhaps that which depopu- 
lated Gour. [It is highly probable that the 
long continued pestilence which necessitated 
the removal of the seat of Government from 
Gour to Tanra was caused by interruption in 
the drainage of the city. The heavy embank- 
ment on the margin of the lake or bheel on 
its eastern e,\tremity, while guarding the city 
from inundation, must have effectually shut 
out the drainage in its flow Into the lake.1 
During its rage cremation or burial in due 
form was found impracticable, and the dead 
are said to have been carried in cartloads to 
be di.sposed of any how; and Uius the City of 
Cossim Bazar, once not^ for its commeicial 
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importai^e, the extent and magnitude of 
which is toid to have called into existence up- 
wards of a hundred shroffs or banking Arms 
to meet the monetary requirements of the 
same, was reduced, within the short space of 
nve years, to almost a deserted waste. 

This fever continues there to the present 
time, showing that its causes arc still in 
active operation. In other respects Cossim 
Bazar does not at all differ from any heaithy 
town in Bengal. Its waters, vegetation, 
houses, and the mode of life of its inhabitants 
are exactly alike; but no man sojourning 
tliere even for a day can help being struck 
with the extreme dampness which is felt even 
during the hottest months of the year. This 
dampness can only arise from excessive mois- 
ture in tlie sub-soil, owing to the disturbance 
III the drainage of the place, occasioned, must 
probably, by the diversion in the cour.se of 
Ihc river, added perhaps by a number of 
roads running transversely to the direction of 
the drainage. How caused it is not easy at 
this distance of time correctly to trace, and 
perhaps immaterial to our present enquiry. 
Enough that the place is extremely damp. 
This is undesirable, and I think it is likewise 
undesirable that the extreme dampness is 
owing to an excess of moisture in the soil. 

255. Two systems of land settlement, 
detrimental to good cultivation obtain 
in the district. In the south of the dis- 
trict (the Kalantar area) the uthandi 
tenure of Nadia is to be found, being 
not uncommonly known under the ex- 
pressive name of fasli jama. The 
peculiarity of this tenure consists in the 
circumstances that the cultivator only 
pays rent for the quantity of land that 
he may happen to have cultivated dur- 
ing the year and that the amount of 
rent is regulated by the nature of the 
crop. The rent is paid in kind and 
is determined by the actual amount 
of the produce. These tenures are 
actually created for short terms and 
are then renewed. The other is a con- 
siderable class of labourers who neither 
own nor rent land. It is chiefly com- 
posed of Santals and others of aboriginal 
tribes from the north-western frontier 
of the district. They are paid money 
wages in the majority of cases, and 
always in the sowing season; but at 
harvest time they receive a certain 
share of the crop. When so remunerated 
they are called Krishans. The Krishans 
though receiving a portion of the pro- 


duce, supply their manual labour only, 
and do not contribute in furnishing 
either the cattle or any portion of the 
seed, nor have they any interest what- 
ever in the land. They are very care- 
fully distinguished from the bargaits or 
hhag holders who abound in every part 
of the district. These bargaits form a 
special class of the population being not 
properly labourers, nor yet cultivators 
of their own fields. The conditions of 
their holding are that they retain a fixed 
share of the produce which is usually 
half, and supply both seed and cattle. 

256. The district did not fare well at 
all during 1872-1921 as statement 1.76 
will show. Increases generally happen- 
ed in those police stations which accord- 
ing to the Drainage Committee of 
1906-07 were healthy and there were 
decreases in most police stations which 
the Committee declared as bad. Bharat- 
pur police station in Kandi subdivision 
experienced a very small increase during 
these fifty years ; it is swampy and con- 
tains part of the Hijal bil formed at the 
confluence of the Dwarka and Mor. The 
district as a whole increased by as little 
as 0-8 per cent, on its 1872 population in 
50 years. During 1901-51 it increased by 
29-7 per cent, on its 1901 population and 
in 1921-51 by 40-2 per cent, on its 1921 
population. The influenza epidemic in 
1918-19 took a heavy toll but from 1921 
onwards the population recorded heavy 
increases. 

257. The decade 1901-11 was one of 
chequered prosperity. In 1904 there 
were several floods by which a consider- 
able area was submerged. Next year 
there was an epidemic of cholera, which 
caused over 8,000 deaths, and this was 
followed by an epidemic of smallpox in 
1907. In that year too the Lalitakuri 
embankment in the I,albagh subdivi- 
sion gave way, and there was a partial 
failure of the winter crop. Taking the 
average of the whole decade, however, 
crops were almost normal, and a 
demand for labour was created by the 
construction of three new railway 
lines, viz., the Ranaghat-Murshidabad- 
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Krishnapur branch of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway in 1905, and the 
Barharwa'Azimganj'I^twa line (open- 
ed in 1913). The effect of these lines 
being opened was apparent in an in- 
creasing exodus of lalx)urers during the 
cold weather. The feverish police 
stations east of the Bhagirathi suffered 
from decreases in population. During 
1911-21 the district suffered heavily 
from the depopulation caused by the 
influenza epidemic and the increase in 
1921-31 was very largely due to the ordi- 
nary recuperation generally noticed 
when a calamity has reduced the popu- 
lation. Specific explanations are avail- 


able only in Domkal and Jalangi police 
stations which owed their increase to a 
healthy climate and the settlement of 
immigrants in Jalangi police station as 
a result of er-osion in the river Padma 
elsewhere. In Beldanga the increase 
was partly due to immigration of 
labourers on the railway and in the 
brickfields. During 1931<41 the health 
situation steadily improved. In 1941-51 
the famine and epidemics of 1943-44 did 
not inflict much damage. The i^rtition 
in 1947 did not entail any loss in terri- 
tory but the district experienced heavy 
immigration of Displaced persons and a 
small exodus of Muslims. 


STATEMENT 1.77 


Perrentaae of axe croups and of married women (15-40) to total population and 
of children (0-5) to married women (15-40) in Murshidabad, 1901-51 

Pei-centaj{<-’ of {icrsons, mnloa anil fcmalos to total population I’croont- Poroent- 

, * , ago of age of 

Age gnmp O-l.i) Age group lS-60 married children(0'5; 

Year , . , > women to total 

P M F P M F (16-40) married 

to total women 

population (15.40) 


1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1001 




40-7 

420 

38r> 

03*6 

52*5 

54-8 

15-5 

03-2 

1011 




40-4 

42(> 

38-8 

r>4*4 

53-6 

55-2 

160 

90‘7 

1021 




38*5 

40* 1 

300 

07-0 

50-0 

570 

16*4 

750 

1031 




40-9 

420 

30-6 

55-4 

54*6 

50-3 

160 

068 

1041 




4M 

41-6 

40-7 

r)4-0 

54*5 

54-6 

16* 1 

902 

1051 




41-4 

41-8 

400 

550 

54-5 

55-6 

170 

977 


258. Murshidabad introduces us into Malda and West Dinajpur leaves one 

a trio of districts — Murshidabad, Malda, guessing. There are no special reasons 

and West Dinajpur — which are remark- why the population should remain so 

able for their very high proportion of young. — reasons that might be peculiar 

the young population, the still higher to these districts and no other. The 

proportion of boys 0-15, and the low pro- appalling effects of the influenza epi- 

portion of girls and women in both age demic are reflected in column 9 for 1921, 

groups. The population is very young and there may have been bogus infla- 

which points to the conclusion of high tions in 1941 in the category of married 

birth and death rates. One would have women as suggested by the comparative- 

understood if this characteristic were ly low figure in column 9 for that year, 

available only for the year 1951 but the The proportion of married women 

uniformity of the ratios throughout the (15-40) is however normal for West 

fifty-year period in this district and in Bengal. 

STATEMENT 1.78 

Immigration and emigration in Murshidabad from and outside the State, 1891-1951 

10.51 1041 1931 1021 1011 1001 1801 

Actual popnlation . . . 1,715.769 1,640,630 1,370,677 1,224,181 1,345,073 1,322,486 1.250,046 

Immigration .... 78,233 24,600 22,263 22,252 29,7.65 27,777 24,154 

Emigration .... 10,347 11,651 0,687 12,000 17,000 754 8,841 

Natural population . . 1,656,873 1,627,581 1,3.68.10] 1,213,020 1^32,318 1,205.468 14!S0A35 

Peroontago Tariation . , , -f-l-S -f-19-8 -(-ll-O — S-O -(-2-8 +4*8 
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259.fThe figure of immigrants for 1951 places of their fathers. The proportion 

includes 68,729 Displaced persons, which between immigrants and emigrants has 

reduces the figure for immigrants from changed in a manner that is significant 

outside the State to 19,504 or less of the deterioration of the reproductive 

than the lowest for previous decades. capacity of the soil at the hands of a 

The figure for emigration excludes those fever-stricken agricultural population, 

who may have migrated to East Bengal. The figure of emigration of 1951 does not 

Immigration to the western parts of the include Muslims who have migrated to 

district from the Santal Parganas has East Bengal. According to the West 

been stayed, and the native-born Bengal Government 5,970 Muslims 

children of immigrants have taken the migrated all of whom later returned. 

STATEMENT L79 

MiKraUoii between Murshldabad and other districts ot Beneal in 1891-1921 nM 

West Beneal in 1951 



260. The figures for migration seems 
to suggest that Murshidabad suffers al- 
most as severely as Nadia from the evils 
which have como about by the decay of 
the distributary river system from the 
Ganges, the consequent fall in the sub- 
soil water-level and its concomitant dis- 
abilities. Emigrants from Murshidabad 
go in large numbers to Asansol subdivi- 
sion as masons and workmen. To 
Birbhum and Nadia, Murshidabad ex- 
ports a large number of brides. Nadia 
and Murshidabad seem to enter into a 
great number of marriages. 

Malda 

261. Statement 1.80 for Malda shows 
steady increase from decade to decade 
except during the influenza epidemic of 
1918-19 in the decade ending 1921. Be- 
tween 1872 and 1881 malarial fever pre- 
vailed in several plpUce stations and 
brought about decreases in the popula- 
tion, but during the next ten years the 
district prosper^ greatly. The opening 
out of the Barind by Santals, which had 
barely ctnnmenced in 1876, made great 


strides, especially in Gajol and old 
Malda. There was also a great growth 
in Kaliachak, Manikchak, and Ratua on 
account of immigration of Shersha- 
badias from Farakka, Samserganj and 
Suti police stations of Murshidabad. 
Between 1891 and 1901 the health of the 
district was unsatisfactory. Cholera 
was rife in several years, and in 1900 
there was a specially bad outbreak in 
Englishbazar. During 1901-11 the dis- 
trict made steady progress. The crops 
were good except in 1908-09, when short 
rainfall led to a failure of the winter 
rice crop — the principal crop in the 
Barind area — and some distress was ex- 
perienced which was remedied by the 
issue of loans and the opening of relief 
works. In the rest of the district, how- 
ever, good bhadoi and rabi crops were 
obtained and, owing to the high prices 
of food grains, the condition of the 
people was, if anything, more prospero- 
us than in other years. The scarcity 
had no deterrent effect on the growth 
of population. The most important 
feature in the economic history of the 
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decade was the opening of the Katihar- 
Godagari railway in 1909, which travers- 
ed the district from north-west to south- 
east. The railway did much to develop 
the district. At every railway station a 
bazar sprang up, and the cultivator pro- 
fited largely by the competition of 
traders, in jute, rice and other country 
produce. Groweis of the mango fruit 
were now able to reach markets at a 
greater distance and command better 
prices. Another result was to facilitate 
immigration into the thinly populated 
areas in the east of the district. Immi- 
grants consisted chiefly of Santals, who 
reclaimed waste lands in the Barind, 
and Shershabadia Muslims who culti- 
vated the new alluvial formations in the 
diaro tract, besides Bihari settlers who 
came into the northern police stations of 
the district and settled in Harishchan- 
drapur, Ratua, and Manikchak. During 
1911-21 the district suffered from a 
serious setback after the rapid advance 
in the decade before. The cause was 
mainly malaria which was all over the 
district, but particularly so round the 


headquarters station where, oh more 
than one occasion, it assumed epidemic 
form. During 1921-31 the silk industry 
declined and with it the rate of increase 
in Kaliachak. The decline of the lac 
industry in Ratua and Manikchak 
caused a decline in the growth of popu- 
lation which was concealed by the 
Ganges moving over to Sant'al Parganas 
and throwing up chars on the Malda 
side which attracted immigrants from 
Murshidabad. The whole of the Barind 
area suffered from decreasing fertility 
and severe scarcity in 1925-26 and resist- 
ed immigration of Santals. There was 
a large growth of mango gardens which 
increasingly replaced lac and mulberry 
fields. During 1931-41 there was a bad 
flood in 1938, which was the only event 
of importance. During 1941-51 the dis- 
trict suffered more from epidemics in 
1944 than from the famine in 1943; the 
partition brought about some voluntary 
migration in either direction; there was 
a bad flood in 1948, and in 1950-51 there 
was a big spate of immigration of Dis- 
placed persons from East Bengal. 


STATEMENT 1.81 


Percentaze of age gronps and of married women (15-40) to total population and of 
children (0-5) to married women (15-40) in Malda, 1901-51 


Year 



Percentage of perHons, males and females toJtotalJpopulatiDD 

A 

Percent- Percent- 
age of age of 

married ohOdron 

/ 

Age group 0-16 



^ 

Age group 16'60 





f " 


9 \ 



\ 

WUIlivU lV4Jf|A^ 




P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

(16-40) 

married 










to total 

women 










population 

(15-40) 

1 



2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1901 



42-0 

43*2 

40*7 

63*1 

62*6 

63*8 

15*9 

95*4 

1911 



43-7 

44*7 

42*7 

61*7 

61*3 

631 

15*0 

102*6 

1921 



41-6 

42*7 

- 40*6 

64*3 

63*6 

54*0 

16*3 

87*7 

1931 



430 

44*0 

42*1 

63*8 

63*0 

54*6 

16*6 

100*0 

1941 



42*1 

42*6 

41*6 

64*2 

63*7 

64*8 

17*8 

01*3 

1961 



42*0 

41*9 

420 

54*1 

64*3 

63*9 

17*0 

101*8 


262. The statement shoVs how much 
younger the population of Malda has 
been than even that of Murshidabad, 
and the lower proportion of girls to 
boys between 0 and 15. But it shows a 
welcome feature in the greater specific 
ratio of adult women to that of adult 
men. Column 9 shows the grievous 


effect of the influenza epidemic in 1921, 
and the effect of bogus inflations smong 
married women in 1941. It also illus- 
trates the comparatively large sisw of 
the unitary family; on three occasions 
the proportion of children aged 0-5 ex- 
ceeded the number of married wonlen 
1.5-40. 
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STATEMENT U2 


Imaiisratioo and eailcrstion In Ablda Crom and oatdde the State. 1891-1981 


— ^ 



1961 

1941 

1031 

1921 

1011 

1901 

1801 

Actual pdjpulatioa 
Immigraticm 

Kmigntion 

Xatuial population • 
Peroeataj^ variation . 



037/i80 

S3.S07 

10,700 

806,773 

+4-6 

844,315 

22,952 

6,388 

827,761 

-fl90 

720,440 

30,404 

5,368 

006,384 

+6-0 

080,174 

43.010 

8,000 

060,204 

—0-9 

608,647 
66,427 
13,000 
666,120 
+ 11'8 

603,649 

16,741 

113 

587,021 

rllO 

547,290 

18,733 

232 

528,789 


263. The figtire for immigrants of 
1951 includes 60,198 Displaced persons 
which reduces the figure for immi- 
grants from outside the State to 
22,309 which is smaller than previous 
years as far back as 1911 indicating 
that the availability of land and its 
productivity are approaching their 


saturation point. The progress of 
emigration also bears out this indica- 
tion. According to the West Bengal 
Government 15,000 Muslims migrated 
to East Bengal after the partition, 
of whom 4,000 later returned. These 
figures are not included in the 
above statement. 


STATEMENT 1.83 

Migration between Malda and ottier districts of Bengal In 1891-1921 and 

West Bengal in 1951 


Immigration 


Emigration 


Year 



^ 

From contiguous 
districts 

^ , A. 

From other 
diatriots 

A. 

- X 

f 

To contiguous 
districts 

_ . 

To other 
diatriots 




M F 

r 

Bi 

— 

F 

t 

M 

\ r" 

F 

M 

F 

1X91 



28,247 23,164 

3,616 

3,204 

15,060 

16,091 

1,478 

613 

19UI 



. 33,996 33,093 

14,927 

7,428 

11,887 

12,779 

1,244 

688 

1011 



. 17,000 18,000 

3,000 

1,000 

11,000 

10,000 

1,000 

1,000 

wm 



18,000 17,000 

2,000 

1,000 

11,000 

9,000 

1,000 

1,000 

mi 



. 6,020 3,489 

3,810 

1,303 

15,630 

7,818 

6,207 

2,320 

264. 

Figures up to 1921 in this state- 

between 1872 

and 1951. 

The 

district 


ment are unadjusted for the partitioned 
district. The decreasing figures indicate 
a diminishing stream of immigration as 
lands are employed to capacity. The 
evenness of males and females in earlier 
decades shows that whole families of 
immigrants moved in as settlers on the 
soil. On the other hand the unequal 
ratios of males and females both among 
immigrants and emigrants in 1951 
suggest temporary or periodic migration 
on business and service. Malda has ex- 
tensive connexions with only two dis- 
tricts: Murshidabad and West Dinaj- 
pur. 

West IMiidiptir 

265. Statement 1.84 shows the growth 
of populatkm in West Dinajpiur disWict 


registered an increase of only 21-9 per 
cent, on its 1872 population in fifty years 
1872-1921. It made far more rapid pro- 
gress between 1921 and 1951 ; a percent- 
age growth in 30 years of 46-9 on the 
1921 population. As with all other dis- 
tricts the growth of this 30-year period 
expressed as a percentage of the 1921 
population is slightly misleading as the 
influenza epidemic and other calamities 
of 1911-21 lowered the 1921 population 
a little more than what might be normal- 
ly expected. Nevertheless the growth 
between 1901 and 1951 was quite satis- 
factory, being 57-8 per cent, on the 1901 
population. The district suffered from 
depletion only in one decade : 1911-21 ; 
but in 1872-81 it suffered badly from 
the effects of the Burdwan Fever, and 
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in 1911-21 from the influenza epidemic. 
Other decades have been comparatively 
congenial to growth. Only two police 
stations, both jungly and feverish and 
formerly seats of royal power, suffered 
from depopulation during 1872-1921 and 
these were Hemtabad and lUiganj. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1951 progress was heavy 
in all police stations of the Sadar sub- 
division and in Raiganj of Raiganj sub- 
division. This has been mainly due to 
an influx of 115,510 Displaced persons 
from East Bengal between 1947 and 
1951. 

266. The district has been unhealthy 
for the greater part of last century and 
in 1878 a Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the causes. But nothing 
very much came of it. The census of 
1881 showed a gain of barely 1-3 per 
cent, which was more than accounted 
for by the greater accuracy of the en- 
umeration. The district continued to be 
unhealthy for some years longer, but it 
then took a turn for the better, and in 
1891 there was an increase of 4 per cent., 
of which, however, a considerable part 
was due to immigration. Between 1891 
and 1901 the health of the district con- 
tinued to improve but was still far from 
satisfactory. Malarial fevers were still 
very prevalent. The crops were good on 
the whole. There were partial 
failures in 1891 and 1897, and the 
scarcity in the latter year was 
aggravated by the high prices which 
prevailed throughout India. The good 
harvests of subsequent seasons restored 


the prosperity of the cultivators, but 
they were wanting in industry. The 
Raiganj-Dinajpur line was opehod in 1888 
and the Raiganj-Katlhar line in 1889. 
During 1901-11 conditions were gene- 
rally favourable. There was some scar- 
city during 1908 and 1909 in Raiganj. All 
distress disappeared with the bumper 
crops next year, and it does not seem to 
have affected the growth of population. 
During 1911-21 the district suffered 
heavily from the influenza epidemic. 
The population contains a large propor- 
tion of tribes and these as elsewhere 
seem to have suffered more severely 
than other races. During 1921-31 the 
immigration of Santals, Shershabadia 
Muslims and other colonists account for 
the increase in Kumarganj, Gangaram- 
pur, Bansihari, Kaliaganj, Hemtabad 
and Itahar. General health also im- 
proved. During 1931-41 Hili gained im- 
portance as a centre of rice and paddy 
while other areas steadily gained in 
population. During 1941-51 the district 
suffered both from the famine of 1943 
and epidemics of . 1944. It acquired its 
pre.sent size and importance in the parti- 
tion of 1947. Between 1947 and 1951 
there was some emigration of Muslims 
to East Bengal. According to West 
Bengal Government the number of 
emigrating Muslims amounted to 14,000 
of whom 12,375 later returned. The 
influx of Displaced persons from East 
Bengal amounted' to 115,510, quite the 
largest for any district barring 24- 
Parganas, Calcutta and Nadia. 


STATEMENT 1.85 

Percentage of age groups and of married women (15-40) to total population and 
of chiUdren (0-5) to married wmnen (15-40) la West Dinajpur, 1801-51 

Percentage of perBons, males and females to total population Percent- Percent- 

/ ^ > of of 

Ago group 0< 15 Age group 15-60 married children 
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1 

women (0 

•5) to total 




P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

(15-40) 

married 










to total 

women 










population 

(15-40) 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1001 



41-7 

41*3 

42*3 

54*6 

56*0 

54*0 

109 

86*9 

1911 



42-6 

41*7 

43*7 

54*1 

54-8 

53-1 

10<2 

98-9 

1921 



41*4 

40*4 

42*3 

55*4 

56*1 

54*8 

17-2 

79*7 

1931 



42*0 

4M 

43*0 

56*5 

56*1 

54*9 

17-0 

91.6 

1941 

m 


39*1 

38*1 

40*2 

57*7 

58*4 

56*9 

170 

77*2 

1951 

9 


40*7 

39-5 

42*1 

60*8 

57*7 

557 

17-2 

98*1 
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26f. The statement shows the extent 
to wifjich West Dinajpur has a young po- 
pula^oi^ and a comparatively small 
adult population of working age. It also 
illustrates how large specific mortality 
is among adult women. In every de> 
cade specific mortality among females 
has b^n higher than among males. 
The. proportion of married women to 
total population is slightly high com- 
pared to other districts. The birth and 
death rates are obviously high. The 
size of the unitary family oscillates 
between wide limits. In 1921 the 


influenza epidemic was particularly 
harsh on mothers aged 15-40. There 
seems to have been a considerable 
number of bogus inflations in the 1941 
count among married women. The 
figure in column 9 for 1951 is higher 
than any previous year possibly on 
account of the preponderance of young 
children among the immigrant 
Displaced popxilation and the 
number of families left behind 
by Muslims who have emigrated 
to East Bengal in search of a 
living. 


STATEMENT 1.86 


Immisratloa and emisration In West Dinajpur from and outside the State, 1891-1951 


Aotual population 
Immigration 
Emigration 
Natural population 
Peroentage variation 


1951 

1941 

1031 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

720,573 

583,484 

523,977 

490,434 

509,557 

456,501 

423,305 

153,251 

25,539 

22.783 

32,310 

43,292 

28,736 

15,058 

4,119 

2,459 

2,062 

2,000 

2,000 

114 

4,102 

571,441 

500,404 

503,256 

460,124 

468,265 

427,879 

412,349 

4-2*0 

+ 11*4 

4-9*4 

—1*7 

4-9*4 

4-3*8 

. . 


268. The figure for immigrants of 1951 
includes a Displaced population of 
115,510. Without this figure, the 
number of immigrants from the States 
of India and outside amounts to 37,741. 
The excess from the normal of the pre- 
vious three decades is explained by the 
new importance the area has acquired 
as a border district, and the immigra- 


tion of labourers engaged in road build- 
ing and other construction works. Emi- 
grants have remained at more or less a 
constant level. The figure for 1951 
does not include persons who have 
migrated to East Bengal. The state- 
ment shows that the progress of the 
natural population has been un- 
certain and far from steady. 


STATEMENT 1.87 

Mlsratlon between West Oinajpur and other districts of Bengal in 1891-1921 and 

West Ben^ in 1951 


Immjgmtiiiii Emigration 


Year 



From contiguous 
districts 

JL. 

From other 
districts 

A 

To contiguous 
districts 

X 

To other 
districts 

! A 
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t 

> 

/ 

\ 
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M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1891 

• 


22,670 

18,819 

9.308 

5,894 

10,052 

9,931 

1,271 

1,130 

1901 

• 


13.901 

13,319 

60,243 

34,871 

6,784 

7,799 

1,416 

802 

1911 

• 


. 19,000 

16,000 

12,000 

6,000 

7,000 

9,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1921 

• 


. 12,000 

13,000 

10,000 

7,000 

8,000 

10,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1961 

m 


. 3,999 

6,383 

1,512 

2,245 

3,540 

J,097 

3,560 

2,982 


269. Figures for 1891-1921 in this state- 
ment have not been adjusted for the 
present jurisdiction of the district. But 
they indicate the volume of immigra- 
tion in the early years of colonisers like 
Santdls» Mundas, Oradns, Paliyas and 


Rajbansis and Shei'shabadia Muslims 
in the great sparsely populated paddy 
tracts. They indicate how colonisers 
moved into the district with practically 
their entire families. Those who emi- 
grated also moved en bloc being 
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perhaps sons and dau^ters of immi* 
grants of an earlier generation or the 
inunigrants themselves. 1951 however 
suggests a different pattern of migra- 
tion. The district seems to have con> 
tracted marriages in other districts to 
a greater extent than previously and 
imported brides, while more men seem 
' to emigrate to other districts in search 
of livelihood. 

Jalpalguri 

270. Jalpaiguri, and to a smaller ex- 
tent Darjeeling, have registered the 
most impressive increases in population 
since 1872, and Statement 1.88 is a record 
which surpasses even the most specta- 
cular increases in Howrah, 24-Parganas 
or Calcutta. During 1872-1921 the 
population of the district increased by 
244-2 per cent., which for individual 
police stations mounted higher and 
higher as one went farther east until in 
Kalchini, Alipur Duars and Kumargram 
the increment amounted to the fantas- 
tic figure of 1,042.3 per cent. The cen- 
trally situated police stations increased 
by as much as 300 to 700 per cent. 
Between 1901 and 1951 the increase was 
a little less stupefying but very impres- 
sive, nevertheless, being as much as 
298-3 per cent, in Kalchini. The over 
all increase for the district was 67-8 per 
cent. The growth between 1921 and 
1951 was the least, amounting roughly 
to a little over 1-0 per cent, per anuum, 
indicating that immigration of labour 
in the tea gardens and of cultivators in 
the forests and agricultural spaces had 
already reached a very substantial level 
in 1921. It is easy to appreciate the 
great change that has come over the 
population of the district in the course 
of eighty years and the polyglot 
character of the immigrant population. 

271. Jalpaiguri comprises two distinct 
tracts, viz., (1) the regulation portion, 
formerly part of a subdivision of Rang- 
pur, which includes all the country that 
lies west of the Tista ; (2) the Western 
Duars taken from Bhutan after the War 
of 1864-65 or all the country east of the 


Tista. The first or regulation tract has 
been long settled, and except in the 
north, it had a fairly dense population. 
The second or non-regulation area east 
of the Tista, on the other hand, was 
very sparsely populated when first 
acquired. The former tract was deca- 
dent until very recently, while the 
latter is very progressive. The first tea 
garden was opened in 1874 and others 
followed so rapidly that in 1881 there 
were 47 tea estates with 5,637 acres 
under tea. In 1891 there were 79 
gardens with 35,683 acres of tea, and in 
1901, 235 gardens with 76,403 acres. 
Apart from the tea gardens, the settle- 
ment of land for ordinary cultivation 
progressed rapidly ; the rates of rent 
were very low, and cultivators were 
attracted not only from the police 
stations west of the Tista, but also from 
Rangpur and Cooch Behar. During 
1891-1901 the settlement of lands in the 
Duars for ordinary cultivation continu- 
ed to progress. The crops were good 
and the growing demands fer labour 
met by extensive importation from 
ether places. The Bengal Duars rail- 
way line commenced in 1893 connecting 
Domohoni to Dam Dim and Lataguri to 
Ramshai, and a workshop was opened 
in connexion with the former, employ- 
ing nearly 1,000 workmen. There were 
no specially serious outbreaks of epide- 
mic disease, but fever was always pre- 
valent and in eight out of the ten 
years the district figured amongst six 
districts with the highest recorded 
mortality from fever in the State. 
During 1901-11 the central police 
stations filled up rapidly, and cultiva- 
tion extended in Alipur Duars in every 
direction. There was a constant 
stream of immigration attracted by the 
fertility of the land and the lowness of 
the rents. The Dam Dim Odlabari- 
Bagrakot railway line opened in 1901-2 
and the Mal-Chalsa-Chengmari-Dalgaon- 
Madarihat line in 1901-03. Between 
1911 and 1921 the Chalsa-Matlall line 
was opened in 1918 and almost all thait. 
was not taken up for tea or remained 
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reserved forest was brought under cul- 
tivaUon. . But the increase during 
1911-21 was very much less than in the 
20 years before. The reason was that 
the tea industry ever since 1898 did not 
flourish as it had done earlier. The 
birth rate ran comparatively high but 
the district being very malarious, the 
death rate was also very high and 
would be higher still but for the care- 
ful attention given by tea garden 
managers to the health of their labour. 
During 1921-31 the agricultural popula- 
tion. suffered from distress caused by 
the very low price of tobacco. New tea 
gardens were opened in Sadar, Kumar- 
gram, Madarihat and Kalchini police 
stations Public health measures great- 
ly improved during the decade. During 
1P31-41 Alipur Duars subdivision saw 
steady immigration and in 1931-33 
several miles of railway line were ex- 
tended from Domohoni to Bamesghat 
and elsewhere. The fall in agricultural 
prices hit the population towards the 
end of the decade but with the opening 
of the Far Eastern Front in 1942 Jalpai- 
guri and especially Alipur Duars sub- 
division sprang into sudden importance. 
A number of large air strips were built 
all over the Duars and Alipur Duars 
subdivision and the towns were practi- 
cally rid of malaria by army efforts. 


The roads were improved and the tea 
industry prospered as never before. In 
the 1943 famine although the district of 
Jalpaiguri itself remained unaffected, it 
attracted distressed persons from Rang- 
pur. There was a devastating flood in 
the Tista in June 1950 which complete- 
ly submerged 56 mauzas in Maynaguri 
and Mai police stations and 3 war^ of 
Jalpaiguri municipality. An area of 
about 30 square miles was affected on 
either bank of the river and although 
the loss of human lives was small, 
4,135 families with a population of 
17,779 were affected, 3,163 head of 
cattle were lost and 25,460 maunds of 
food grains were destroyed. St anding 
jute and paddy over about 1,154 acres 
were lost and 1,171 houses damaged. 
Large settlements of Displaced persons 
were made in Rajganj and Jalpaiguri ; 
the most important being Phatapokhori 
n)idway on the road between Siliguri 
and Jalpaiguri. The district has seen a 
great deal of activity since 1947 on 
account of the new Assam Rail Link 
Project, the development of Alipur 
Duar town as a large railway centre, 
and several road building projects con- 
necting Assam and the Duars. 

272. The following statement illus- 
trates the progress of the tea industry 
in Jalpaiguri district : 


STATEMENT 1.89 
Statistics of tea in JaJpalsnri, 1874-1951 


Year 

No. of 

Total area 

Approximate 

Average 

yield 

Number of labourers employed 

tea 

in aorofl 

yield 

in lbs. 

^ — A. 

r 

Permanent Temporary 




gardens 

under tea 

in Ibff. 

per acre 

Total 

1874 

1 



of mature 
plants 



1881 

47 

5,6^ 



. . . > 


1891 

79 

85,683 



. . . . 

, . 

1901 

, . . 235 

76,403 

81,087,537 

441 

47,360 21,264 

68,619 

1911 

191 

90,859 

48,820,687 

583 

66.693 18,622 

75315 

1921 

131 

112,688 

48,287,187 

426 

86,693 1.871 

88,564 

1931 

. . 151 

132,074 

66,447,715 

534 

112.691 4.262 

116353 

1941 

189 

131,770 

94,604,450 

765 

136.491 4.896 

141,387 

1951 

. . 158 

134,473 

137,104,660 

1,020 

.. 

176,196 


Source: Administration of Bengal and Indian Tea Statistics. The population of 
labourers in 19S1 is inserted from Union Table B III of 1951. 
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273. The statement shows several^ 
things. First, that soon after a tea' 
estate has developed to a certain extent 
it is likely to be absorbed in a bigger 
limited company, so that although the 
acreage increases the number of separate 
tea estates is kept down to improve 
efficiency of organisation and economy 
of costs. Secondly, the average yield 
per acre, by a triumph of good 
management and organisation, has 
progressively increased. Thirdly, since 
1931 there has been very little 
increase in the acreage under tea 


indicating that almost ail e3q>ioit 
able land has already been utUi^, 
and plantation is approaching pcH^^ 
mum expansion. Fourthly, tfiat eih< 
ployment in tea gardens is on the way 
to reaching a ceiling. Finally, the 
temporary employment has more and 
more given way to permanent tenures, 
but the uncertainty of the tea market 
since 1931 has made it profitable to 
keep a proportion of temporary labour- 
ers. Nevertheless the overwhelming 
majority of permanent labourers 
indicates a settled labour policy. . 


STATEMENT 1.90 


Percentage of are groups and of married women (15-40) to total popnlatlen and 
of fehildren (0-5) to married women (15-40) In Jalpalgori, 1901-51 

Percent- Peroeot- 

Percentage of persona, males and females to total population age of am of 
, A ^ married ohudren 


Year Age group 0-15 






P 

M 

F 

1 




2 

3 

4 

1901 




39*5 

38-2 

41*0 

1911 




39*6 

37-8 

41*8 

1921 




4^)0 

38*5 

41*7 

1931 




39*5 

37*7 

41-6 

1941 




38-0 

36*2 

40*0 

1951 




39-8 

37*0 

43*2 


Ago group 15-60 women (0-5) to total 


P 

M 

) 

F 

to toUJ 

uMftrnou 

women 

5 

6 

7 

population 

8 

(15-40) 

9 

56-2 

67*3 

54*7 

15*8 

86*6 

56*4 

57*8 

54*6 

16*2 

87*6 

56*5 

57*7 

55*3 

16*4 

8M 

57*8 

59*5 

55*8 

16*6 

01*4 

59*3 

00*7 

57*7 

17*3 

76*7 

57*7 

60*0 

54*9 

16*0 

98*0 


274. The statement shows what a com- 
paratively young population Jalpaiguri 
has in spite of the fact that it is more 
based on an industrial economy than a 
rural one. It seems to suggest that 
already in 1901 immigration of adult 
labourers had diminished and the dis- 
trict had come to have a settled labour 
population who were begetting their 
successors. The specific mortality 
among male children was higher than 
among girls, while in the adult popula- 
tion the tables were turned and it was 
women who suffered from a higher 


specific mortality. The proportion of 
the adult working population is 
certainly low for an industrial zone. 
The size of the unitary family 
shows an upward trend on account 
of continued improvement in health 
measures. Column 9 for 1921 shows 
the extent to which the influenza 
epidemic carried off the younger 
age group of 0-5, and the same 
column for 1941 indicates that there 
must have been a large number 
of bogus entries for married 
women in the 1941 count. 


STATEMENT 1.91 


tnunigratioii and emlcration in Jalpalsnrl from and ontalde tbe State, 1891-1951 , 


Actual pojpnlation 
Immigration 
BmlgratUm 
Natural popuiation 
Percentage variatif>n 


1051 

1941 

1931 

1021 

1911 

1001 

isoi 

014,538 

278,842 

5,356 

641,052 

—7*4 

845J02 
156,766 
3,198 
692.136 
+ 18*7 

739,160 
168,757 
2,682 
588,085 
+ 8*4 

604,056 

163,024 

7,000* 

538,032 

+5*2 

661,282 
, JW*174 
8^800 
511,408 
+18*9 

544,000 

05390 

105 

449.119 

-(-15.-1 

49S394 

. '• 1 
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27Q.. flgwre of immigrants for 1951 
ineltides 98,572 Displaced' persons. Ac- 
cording .to the West Bengal Ck>vemment 
50,000 A^slims migrated from this dis- 
trict- to East Bengal during 1947-51 of 
whom 35>000 later returned. As State- 
ment 1.91 will show there has been far 
more .immigration from outside the 
State,— from Chota Nagpur and the 
Santa! Parganas — than from within 
Bengal. The steadiness of the figure 
of immigration suggests that the district 
has? almost reached saturation point 
respecting employable labour, and also 


that the labour cCrps is periodically ex- 
changed by a process of repatriation 
of an older generation and recruitment 
of a younger one. The district has never 
seen much of indentured adult male 
labour, as happened in Assam, because 
in every decade the even proportion of 
male and female immigrants indicates 
that the tea companies of the district 
were from the beginning set on a stable 
labour policy and on acquiring families 
of labourers instead of so many workers 
without attachment of family ties and 
therefore without a stake in their jobs. 


STATEMENT 1.92 


MlgnUon between Jalpaisurl and other districts of Bengal in 1891-1921 and West 

Bengal in 1951 

Immigration Emigration 


Year From contiguous From other To contiguous To other 

distriote districts districts distrlcU 




M 

■ -"n 

F 

M 

F 



M 

F 

A- 

M 

F 

1H91 

, 

, 30,920 

27,835 

12,431 

7,641 

8,343 

10,076 

120 

95 



• 24,354 

23,856 

66,272 

48,636 

7,114 

0,627 

247 

98 


• . 

. 18,000 

16,000 

16,000 

10.(H)0 

7.000 

10,000 

300 

100 

1031 

• « 

• 21,000 

10,000 

6,000 

4, IKK) 

6,000 

9,000 

500 

500 

1951 

• 

8,069 

7,308 

6,302 

4,668 

3,051 

1,986 

3,103 

2,025 

276. 

While 

Statement 

1.91 

mainly 

two 

years in 

which 

he witnessed its 


relates to migration in tea estates of the development, its progress resembled 

district. Statement 1.92 reflects migration that of an Australian colony not only in 

in the agricultural areas. The diminish- the amount of building, but also in the 

ing returns show how rapidly the agri- accession of native families from the 

cultural spaces were filled up and the surrounding countries. He was refer- 

evenness of male and female immi- ring to the hills portion of tlie district 

grants shows that colonisers moved into excluding Kalimpong, which was then 

the district in families rather than part of Bhutan. 


singly. The figures for 1951 are so 
small that they suggest casual or perio- 
dic migration on business or service and 
not with the intent of settling on the 
land as colonisers. They also suggest 
that immigrants in the past mostly 
came from districts which are now in 
East Pakistan. They also suggest visits 
by the progeny of old time settlers to 
their ancestral homes and other places. 

OaiiecUnv . 

277. Writing in 1854 in his Himalayan 
Jwmals Joseph Hooker said that there 
w'ere not s hundred inhabitants under 
Biidiiib: prc^ti^ctkm whun Dsrjeeling was 
first tratisferted, but that/ during the 


278. Astonishingly enough, as early as 
1794 H. T. Colebrooke had pleaded for 
tea and coffee plantations in Bengal, 
predicting their success (see Remarks 
on the Husbandry and Commerce of 
Bengal reprinted as an Appendix in 
Part IC of this Report). The first trial of 
the tea plant at Darjeeling was made in 
1841, according to A. Campbell, with a 
few seeds grown in Kumaon from 
China stock. It was quite successful, 
and the quality was approved by the 
Assam tea planter who visited Darjeel- 
ing in 1846, and made the first tea here. 
Although experiments continued to be 
made on the growth of the tea plant, 
and seed from Assam and Kumaon wa$ 
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distributed gratuitously by Govern- 
ment, it was not till 1856 that the first 
plantation was started at Kurseong, and 
another near Darjeeling, by Captain 
Samler, who was also the first to try 
coffee. The success in both cases was 
complete and others followed in the 
same path. By 1861 on the eve of the 
International Exhibition in London of 
1862, 22 tea estates had sprung up. They 
had received a total grant of 21,865 
acres, of which 3,251 were under tea, 
and already, 4,303,000 tea plants had 
been plants, 42,600 lbs. of tea and 
20,000 lbs. of coffee manufactured and 
2,534 labourers employed. In 1871 the 


number of tea estates, public 
private, was 62, with an area -of 12,305 
acres planted with tea. In 1881, the 
number of these estates had risen to 
155, and the acreage under tea had 
advanced to 28,367 acres. In 1891 there 
were 177 registered gardens with 45,585 
acres under tea and 242 square fftiliss 
comprised in tea estates. From this 
time onwards tea estates were more and 
more organised under bjg limited con- 
cerns so that although the area under 
tea expanded the number of separate 
gardens decreased. The following state- 
ment shows the progress of tea in Dar- 
jeeling district between 1861 and 1951. 


STATEMENT 1.93 

StetlsHcs of tea la Darledlaa, 1861-1951 


Average 




Total 


yield 





No. of 

area in 

Approximate 

in lbs. 

Number of labourera employed 

Tear 

tea 

acres 

yield 

per 


A 



gardens 

under 

in lbs. 

acre of 

Permanent 

Temporary 

Total 



tea 


mature 








plants 


• 


1 

2 

3 

4 

’‘6 

6 

7 

8 

1861 

■ • • 22 

3,261 

42,600 



• e 

2,684 

ISSl 

166 

28,867 

6,160,316 

238 


/ 


1891 

177 

45,686 

10,910,487 

277 

» e 


a » 

1901 

170 

61,724 

13,636,637 

276 

24,267 

16, m 

40,461 

1911 

166 

61,488 

14,260,615 

284 

26,510 

13,061 

39,561 

1921 

168 

69,005 

14,080,946 

252 

45,077 

2,733 

48,710 

1931 

169 

61,178 

20,496,481 

345 

61,672 

2,093 

63,666 

1941 

136 

63,173 

24^815,216 

400 

67,838 

1,861 

60,099 

1961 

. . 138 

62,680 

29,283,499 

468 

• . 

. . 

69,690 


Source: Administration of Bengal and Indian Tea Statistics. 


279. The statement shows how rapidly 
tea gardens improved in yield per acre 
and total production. It indicates that 
the total number of labourers, unless the 
acreage under tea were vastly. expand- 
ed, for which there is little scope, is 
likely to fluctuate between 65,000 and 
75,000. It also shows how the total 
area under tea has been more or less 
constant since 1921, and how tem- 
porary labour has decreased as a result 
of which tea garden labour in Darjeel- 
ing has stabilised and, as bearing out 
an observation already made, settled In 
faptily patterns. 


280. To return from this digression, 
Kalimpong was annexed from Bhutan 
in 1865 and in 1891 was a vast Govern- 
ment estate, consisting mainly of forests. 
In that year it contained only two tea 
gardens and two cinchona plantations, 
the remainder being divided in agricul- 
tural plots among settlers from Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan, as well as amon^t 
the original Lepcha inhabitants. While 
tea flourished m ^ hills, in the ttrai 
or plain at the foot of the hills ordinary, 
cultivation was carried on by Rajhamds 
with an admixture of MiiaHnyti' 'and 
other castes. Redaination of land, weilt 





5n but ev^ tn 1891 about 45 

per ci^nt of the land wa» uncultivated. 

281^ Tbe censua of 1872 was consider- 
ed dofedtive. There was an immense 
conceahhent of feixiales in 1881. Many 
of them ded on the census niftht over 
the tonfier into Nepal. Labourers 
absconded from tea gardens from panic 
and other causes. It was believed that 
the Census of 1891 for the first time took 
a satisfactory count. During 1891-1901 
the hills were very healthy. On the 
other hand, the terai was notoriously 
malarious and mortality was very heavy. 
The Siliguri Darjeeling railway line 
was open^ In 1880-81. The tea indus- 
try on which the growth of the district 
mainly depended, passed through a 
serious crisis. Prices fell greatly 
between 1896 and 1901 and many 
gardens were no longer able to work at 
a profit. A few gardens closed and 
others reduced their labour force, so 
that the increase due to extension of 
cultivation during the earlier years of 
the decade was to a great extent dis- 
counted by subsequent reduction of 
establishment. The increase of popula- 
tion was greatest in Kalimpong, where 
the waste land was rapidly brought 
under cultivation by new settlers, 
chiefly from Nepal. Already during 
1901-11 the population showed a de- 
cline in the rate of increase. L. S. S. 
O’Malley in his Census Report of 1911 
observed : 

The explanation is that there is only a 
limited area in which there is room lor an 
increase in population. Over one-third of 
the district is covered by reserved forests, 
while the tea gardens extend over about one- 
seventh of its area. While they were being 
opened out and developed, labour poured in 
and a phenomenal growth of population re- 
sulted. Now all the land suitable for tea 
cultivation, within - the area reserved for it, 
has been taken up. On the tea gardens 
therefore no considerable Increase of popula- 
tion can be expected. As it is, tea occupies 
a third , the cropped ar^, and the tea 
gardens employ a labour force of 33,000, or 
cne-flfth Of toe total pcqptilatioa of the dis- 
trict, AS regwds ordinary cultlvaticm, only 
cne^hird' of the district is cultivable, and it. 
cannot thentfore hope to support a teeming 
agdcpltural population. Even in Kallmpcmg, 


where nearly, h^ the land is reserved jinr 
native cultivatiM, It is recognised toat It niM . 
reached the limit of safety In some parts,, 
and in such localities it has been fotmd neces^ 
sary to prohibit further extensloq. 

282. The net result in 1901-11 wa$ a ' 
progressive decrease in the rate of in- 
crease and a shrinkage of the volume of 
immigration. Statement I.M ahoodag 
changes in the growth of population of 
Darjeeling registers a decrease almost 
everywhere except in Kalimpong sub- 
division. Between 1872 and 1921 the 
district experienced phenomenal 
growth, but between 1901-51 the . 
happy period of expansion aiid carefree 
production in an expanding market was 
over and the rate of growth duiing this 
period 1901-51 was very much less than 
half of the period 1872-1921. Neverthe-' 
less growth between 1921 and 1951 has 
not been disappointing at all, the areas 
of specially rapid growth having been 
Pulbazar, Kurseong and Siliguri police 
stations : Pulbazar saw a great increase 
in agriculture, Kurseong in tea and as 
a railway and residential town, and Sili- 
guri for its growing importance as the 
biggest railway and road terminus in 
Northern Bengal. During 1911-21 the 
influenza epidemic caused great mortal- 
ity in the hills and hung about longer' 
than in the plains, probably because the 
greater distance and the less frequent 
intercourse between one collection of 
homesteads and the next caused infec- 
tion to spread less rapidly. There were 
also local epidemics of relapsing fever. 
The terai and Kalimpong were opened 
up by the Siliguri-Kissenganj and the 
Siliguri-Giellekhola railways in 1914-15. 
During 1921-31 there was less immigra- 
tion from Nepal. Siliguri police station 
improved as a consequence of the ex- 
tension of the broad-gauge railway to 
the town. There was considerable 
immigration from Bihar in the terai and 
Kurseong improved because of tea. 
During 1931-41 there was a severe earth- 
quake in January 1934 when a large 
niimber of old buildings in Darjeeling 
town and Tindharia collapsed. In 1935. 
' there was heavy flood in the Mechl 
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river which destroyed , the standing 
crop over 2,664 acres oi^land, covered 
it with sand arid rendered the area 
useless for cultivation. In 1^7 the 
Mechi changed its course and destroy* 
ed 216 acres of forest. In 1941*51 
Darjeeling did not suffer very much 
from the famine of 1943-44. World 
War II brought prosperity in every 
way to tea, to agriculture and to 
contractors of military supplies. The 
war also gave a great fillip to re- 
cruitment in the armed services, and 
the first half of the last decade was 
the most prosperous quinquennium 
that the district has even seen. It was 
also one of the first districts where 


full rationing, was introduced «uljy in 
1944 over a wide at^. There ;;v« 5 as 
very little migration in the hills efter 
the partition but the Siliguri subdivi- 
sion saw some between 1949 add. 19S1. 
A disastrous landslide occurred in 
June 1950. It took a toll of 102 human 
lives and 285 head of cattle, beSit^ 
loss to properties estimated at Rs. 11 
million. The landslides, which occur- 
ed all over the hills in Darjeeling and 
Sikkim, paralysed all conununication 
for some time, and it took four months 
to put the roads right. But such was 
the efficiency of the food organisation 
that the district never suffer^ scarcity 
of rations.' 


STATEMENT 1.95 


Year 


Percentaire of age groups and of married women (15-40) to total population and 
of children (0-5). to married women (15-40) In Darjeeling, 1901-51 

Percentage of pemons, malee and females to total population Percent- Peroent- 

' ■ " ' , ago of age of 

Age group 0- IS Age group 16-60 married children 

r- '' , , * » women (0-6) to total 

P M F P M P (15-40) married 

to total women 
population (15-4(>) 


I 3 3 4 


1901 




37-6 

SCrH 

39-5 

1911 




38-2 

36*6 

40*1 

1921 




37-6 

36-4 

39-2 

1931 




38-8 

37*2 

40*6 

1941 




38*6 

36-8 

40*4 

1951 




39*8 

37 9 

421 


283. Darjeeling has a proportionately 
large young population but not larger 
than Malda, West Dinajpur and Jalpai- 
guri. Specific mortality among girls 
below 15 is much less than among 
boys, while specific mortality, among 
women is much greater than among 
men. The proportion of married 
women aged 15-40 to total population 
is substantially lower than in other dis- 
tricts. The conclusions that can be 


r> 

6 

7 

8 

9 

58*4 

60-4 

56*2 

16*7 

88*7 

57-4 

59*4 

55*2 

14*9 

87*6 

57*7 

69-2 

56*8 

144 

82*7 

57*4 

59*3 

56*3 

14*6 

102*2 

57-3 

590 

55*6 

14*0 

102*9 

56-9 

58*9 

54*6 

14*0 

102*4 

drawn 

from 

this are 

discussed 

later. 


The influenza epidemic has left its mark 
in column 9 for the year 1921. The size 
of the family has been bigger since 1931 
than in most other districts : this bears 
out common experience in the district. 
This in conjunction with column 2 in- 
dicates that both the birth and death 
rates in the young ages are high. There 
must also be an appreciable amount of 
maternal mortality. 


STATEMENT 14H) 

Immigration and emigration in Darjeeling from and outside the State, 1891-1051 



1961 

1941 

1931 

1021 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Actual population 
Immigratfon 

Emigration 

Natoal population 
Pcfcontago rariation . 

. . 446,260 

. 100,311 

6,900 

. , 361,849 

. . -f23-e 

376p369 

95,750 

4,120 

284,739 

819,635 
100,700 
3,455 
222,390 
+ 19*0 

282,748 

101,807 

6,000 

186,941 

+16*6 

265,550 

111,269 

6,000 

160,281 

+17-6 

249,117 

118,588 

802 

186,831 

22S, fl4 
llMTO 
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C^H BEHAR 


28 |^ for 1951 includes 

15,739 ^ Dii^tlaoed perscms. The state- 
ment is interesting inasmuch as it shows 
how the immitprant population is being 
gradually substituted by their children 
born in Oarjeeliiig. Nevertheless, the 
fact retrUdns that there must be a great 
deal of intercourse still between Nepal, 
Sikkim, Tibet and Bhutan on the one 
hand and Darjeeling on the other. 


TI^ ei^igrant population has be^ 
fairly constant representing' th(^ 
Indians • who were bom , in the dis- 
trict whose parents were <m plea- 
sure tour, business and service; 
The above statement does not include 
3,315 Muslims, who according to 
the West Bengal Government left the 
State for Pakistan of whom 1,385 later 
returned. • 


STATEMENT 1.97 

Mlgfattoii between Dsrje^lnc and other Districts of Bensal In 18S1-1921 and West 

Bengal In 1951 


Immigration Emigration 

r A .. . " S / ■— 

Year From contiguous From other To contiguous Toother 

districts districts districts districts 





M 

F 

r ‘ 

M 

F 

M 

' ' 

F 

/ 

M 

A 

F 

1801 



8,368 

6,640 

1,688 

601 

1,674 

1,124 

338 

131 

1901 



8,455 

6,757 

16,172 

9.872 

2,147 

1,095 

486 

264 

1011 



2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

600 

400 

1921 



2,000 

1,000 

.3,000 

2,000 * 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1951 



2,032 

035 

2,256 

1,565 

2,990 

2,547 

4,361 

2,747 


285. The statement illustrates what » 
small proportion migration between 
Darjeeling and other districts of the 
State bears to migration from and out- 
side the State. The large immigration 
figures of 1891 and 1901 were due, as 
already noted, to the filling up of the 
agricultural areas in the terai by immi- 
gration from Dinajpur, Bangpur and 
Jalpaiguri. This is perhaps the only 
district where immigration and emigra- 
tion from and to other districts have 
I'emained at a low level since 1911 and 
where the Partition has made little dif- 
ference in their volumes. The two 
statements indicate that population in 
the district is well near saturation 
point, both in tea and agriculture, that 
migration has taken place more or less 
on the basis of the family as the unit, 
and that the industrial population in 
tea is fairly settled in their place of 
work. The comparative paucity of 
strikes and industrial discontent in the 
distri^ due . in part to lack of labour 
organisation ' and very low living 
standards also bears out the above 
observatibo. 


Cooch Behar 

286. Until January 1950 Cooch Behar 
was what used to be known as a Native 
Princely State. The census of the State 
started with 1872. As statement 1.98 
will show there was a substantial in- 
crease in 1881, chiefly due to more accu- 
rate counting, but it is also certain that 
the State was healthy, prosperous, and 
an object of attraction to immigrants. 
But between 1881 and 1891 there were 
decreases in every police station except 
Tufanganj which continued to grow on 
account of immigrants. There were 
two outbreaks of cholera in 1883 and a 
severe epidemic in 1887-88 and emigra- 
tion to the Duars of Jalpaiguri. But 
Cooch Behar is intersected by several 
large rivers flowing from the Hima- 
layas in unobstructed channels, and 
yields a water supply which is ordin- 
arily pure but liable to be easily con- 
taminated. It is a low-lying water- 
logged plain, and the Unhealthiness of 
the climate, and to a smMler extent 
emigration, robbed the State of a propor- 
tion of its population in 1891-1901. 
There was a severe epidemic 
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, CpOCfi 

of cholera in 1891^ and fever 
was always present. But the con- 
dition of the people in other 
respects was satisfactory. They got 
three crops a year, and if one 
fell short, they had the others 
to fall back upon. There was 
scarcity in 1892 and 1897, but it 
did not amount to famine and in 
other years the outturn was usually 
good. The Gitaldaha-Manshahi railway 
line (S' 3}" gauge) opened in 1893, fol- 
lowed by the Manshahi-Cooch Behar 
extension in 1898, and another exten- 
sion from Cooch Behar to Alipur Duar 
in 1900. This railway which in 1913-14 
became the Cooch Behar State railway 
and the Bengal Duars State railway did 
much to develop the resources of the 
country and greatly facilitated the dis- 
posal of produce of all kinds. If only 
the climate were more salubrious, a 
rapid expansion of population ml*ght be 
expected but the unhealthiness of the 
climate more than counter-balanced the 
productivity of the soil. Tufanganj 
kept its head above water owing to 
immigration from Rangpur but Haldi- 
bari recorded a substantial increase on 
account of its growing importance as a 
centre of the jute trade, its situation on 
the Eastern Bengal Railway, and its 
comparative healthiness. Conditions 
during the decade ending in 1911 were 


BEHAR 

more favourable, freveip, which 18; llte 
scourge of this lowlying waterlo^f^ 
tract, showed some abatement, wmle 
cholera, from severe epidemics of which 
the State suffered periodically, was not 
so prevalent. There was a serious flood 
in 1906, from which the north of the 
Mathabhanga subdivision suffered most, 
but otherwise there were no seasonal 
calamities. Cultivation expanded, the 
cultivators benefited by the rise in the 
price of agricultural produce, and there 
was an increasing donand for labour, 
which was met by the import of labour- 
ers from up-country. The Gauhati ex- 
tension of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
was built during the decade and helped 
to open out the south-ee»t of the State. 
During 1911-21 there was no event of 
great importance except the influenza 
epidemic and immigration. During 
1921-31 the State suffered heavily from 
cholera and small-pox epidemics in 
1928-29 which accounted for over 4,000 
known deaths alone, whilst it is prob- 
able that a very great niunber of deaths 
was unreported. During 1931-41 there 
was no major event affecting the 
population and during 1941-51 the 
famine and epidemics of 1943-44 did not 
trouble the State to any degree. There 
was a severe flood in Mekliganj in June 
1950 followed by an earthquake in 
August the same year. 


STATEMENT 1.99 

Percentaxe of age groups and of married women (15-^4) to total popnlatioii and 
of children (0-5) to married women (15-40) In Cooch Behar, 1901-51 


year 


Peroentage of persons, males and females to total popniation 



Fwoent- Peroeot- 
age of of 

married obudten 
women (0-S) to total 
(10-40) married 
to total women 

popniatiott (16.40) 


1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 


1901 




39-5 

380 

4M 

66*1 

67*8 

64*8 

14*2 

97*6 

1011 

f 



39 3 . 

38-0 . 

41*0 

56*2 

57*3 

54*7 

14-7 

95^ 

1921 

9 

• 


4oa 

39*0 

41*4 

56*0 

56*8 

65*0 

14*6 

92i7 

1931 

• 

• 


4M 

39-7 

42*6 

56*0^ 

67*0 

64-9 

14*9 

lOM 

1941 

• 

9 


37-5 

363 

39*1 

69*0 

69*8 

57*9 

17*1 

WO 

1051 


9 


40-2 , 

334 

42*1 

57*3 

58*9 

59*6 

16*1 

9641 
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COOCM BEBAK 


287^ Oooch Behai* has a young popula- 
tion among whom apecific mortality 
among boys is greater than among girls. 
But in the adult population the position 
is reversed and specific mortality among 
women is greater than among men. 
The low proportion of married 
women (15-^) to total population 
up to 1931 suggests that immigra- 
tion of adult males must have been 
heavy. The district also has a com- 


paratively small number of women 
in its natursd population. The effect 
of the influenza epidemic and. fevers 
is reflected in column 9 for 1921 ; 
the column also suggests bogiis in- 
flations of married women in the 
1941 census count. Except for 1931 
when emigrations occurred, the size of 
the unitary family seems to have re- 
mained fairly constant throughout half 
a century. 


STATEMENT 1.100 

. Immlfratloii and emigration in Cooch Behar from and outside the State, 1891-1951 



1951 

1041 

1031 

1921 

1011 

1901 

1891 

Aotval population • 

. u 671J58 

640,842 

500,886 

592,489 

602,062 

666,974 

578,868 

Immigration 

. . 145,916 

18,400 

14,918 

22,792 

24,688 

18,788 

14,657 

Emigration 

. 3,600 

2,203 

1,848 

1,000 

3,600 

1,272 

1,690 

Natural population 

528,032 

624,646 

577,816 

670,697 

671,764 

549,458 

566,901 

Peroeutago Tariation . 

-^15-3 

+81 

-fl‘2 

--0-2 

+41 

—2-9 

•• 

288. The figure 

foy immigrants in 1951 

between 1947 

and 1951 

but of whom 


includes 99,917 Displaced persons but 
emigrants do not include 31,484 
Muslims who according to the West 
Bengal Government left the district 


17,026 later returned. There has been 
a steady stream of immigration from 
outside the State, as the following state- 
ment of internal migration will ^ow. 


STATEMENT 1.101 

Migration between Cooch Behar and other Districts of Bengal in 1891-1921 and 

West Bengal in 1951 


Immigration Emigration 


Yaar 

t 

From contiguous 
districts 

A 

From other 
districts 

A 

r ' ' ■ . ■ 

To contiguous 
districts 

. A 

To other 
districts 


r 

M 

» 

F 

e 

M 

i 

F 

f 

M 

N r~ 

F 

M 

F 

1891 

12,997 

15,192 

3,262 

1,201 

22,774 

19,857 

259 

170 

1901 

9,165 

12,631 

12,668 

2,265 

16,764 

15,017 

274 

216 

1911 

11,000 

13,000 

5,000 

2,000 

17,000 

15,000 

300 

300 

1921 

• e • 0,000 

12,000 

10,000 

6,000 

12,000 

12,000 

1,000 

1951 

1,019 

1,051 

797 

807 

5,079 

4,761 

3.338 

1,926 


289. Cooch Behar exported emigrant 
families to settle in the clearings ^ong 
the southein fringe of the Duars forests 
in J^paiguri^ where the rat^ of rmit 
were easy, and also persons who wanted 
to escape decrees passed against them 
by the Cooch Behar High Court. Rang- 
pur soltdo « large Dumber of immigrants 


and latterly Mymensingh also sent set- 
tlers. Immigrants from Assam lind 
Bihar constitute a large percentage of 
the p<^ulation. Males having been in 
large excess in the natural population 
the district has steadily import^ more 
females from contiguous districts since 
1891. 


m 
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Sikkim 

290. By the treaty of Titalya in 1871, 
the independence of Sikkim, which the 
Gurkhas had begun to menace was 
guaranteed and the settlement of 
Nepalis in Sikkim was thus prevented 
from that date imtil 1889. In the latter 
year the aggression of the Tibetans led 
to a war which was succeeded by the 
more active intervention of the Indian 
Government. A Political Officer was 
appointed ; communications were great- 
ly improved by the construction of 
roads and bridges, and the settlement 
of Nepalis was permitted in certain 
parts of the State. These measures 
were followed by a rapid development 
of the country. Settlers from Nepal 
flocked in. Statement I.1C2 shows the 
progress of the population during 1891- 
1951. The enumeration of 1891 was 
admittedly incomplete but the increase 
in 1901 was largely due to immigration. 
The climate was good ; there were no 
serious epidemics ; the people were 
prosperous. They are naturally proli- 
fic, the crowds of children being a very 
stinking feature of ^very Sikkim 
hamlet. During 1891-lwl there was a 
phenomenal increase of 94 per cent, 
which was largely due to immigration : 
no less than 38*5 per cent, of the popula- 
tion were returned as born in Nepal 
and the greater majority of them were 
newcomers, who had crossed the border 
since 1891. The influx of settlers con- 
tinued and the increase was due partly 
to natural growth among the hardy and 
prolific races, and partly to the greater 
completeness of the count, which was 
for the first time in 1911 carried out by 
an organised census staff. During 1911- 
21 there was a reduction of the popula- 
tion owing to the ravages of the in- 
fluenza epidemic, and of local epidemics 
of “ relapsing fever The State 
suffered continually from both these 
scourges during the last three years of 
the decade. V^en either scourge fell 
upcflx a particular valley, the rate of 
mortality was often very high indeed 
and the stricken population for the ^e 


being deserted their homes and fled np 
the hillside into the forest. Puri^ 
1921-31 immigration rose again and 
accounted for a great deal of the in- 
crease while emigration was reduced 
practically to. nil. The decade was 
characterised by a great extension 
of cultivation. Progress continued 
throughout 1931-41 and 1941-51. There 
was no major event \mtil after the 
Partition of India whai there was a 
fresh treaty with the Sikkim Durbar 
in 1948. There were disastrous land- 
slides in June 1950- In the last twenty 
years the whole State has been covered 
by a good network of roads and rest 
houses, cultivation has greatly improv- 
ed, and since 1947 the Government of 
India has taken over the responsibility 
of building arterial roads. A Union 
Government official acts as the Dewan. 

291. Cultivation is confined to lower 
levels, and usually below 5,000 feet. 
Here the country .has been largely 
denuded of forest and the slopes utilised 
for the gnowth of maize, millet and 
pulse, the people living in smaller 
homesteads surrounded by their patches 
of cultivation. In the tottom of the 
valleys rice is grown, and terraced rice 
fields ingeniously irrigated from the 
numerous streams rise sometimes to 
2.000 and 3,000 feet up the hillsides. 
The Nepali immigrants have a genius 
for the elaborate engineering by which 
these terraces are prepared. A stream- 
let on to the topmost of a long series 
of terraces three or four feet below one 
another and smnetimes no wider than 
this, filters and falls from one to the 
other, and the rich soil in which rice is 
transplanted yields an , abundant 
harvest. The south-eastern part below 
the Chola range which forms the 
Tibetan boundary, perhaps a quarter 
of the whole area of the State, has few 
points rising over 6,000 feet, and,, the. 
valleys of the Tista and the streams 
flowing into it from the eastward are 
the most densdly pcgnilated ; psffts. 
There is also oonsid«rable cutlivaticMai 
in the valleys wbidi come down hild the 

m 



Greit Bangdet. Though the majority Buddhist and it is a feature of the 

of thte popt^ti<Hi is now Hindu and of country that monasteries are so fre* 

tiepitl^e origin, the State religion is quently to be seen. 


STATEMENT 1103 


P^rceatege of age groups and of married women (15^) to total population and 
4 ^ diiiuwn (0*5) to married wmnen (15-40) in Sikkim, 1901-51 


Peroentoge of persons, males and females to total population Percent- Percent- 

t ■ ' ' ' ' — > age of age of 

Age group 0-15 Ago group 16-00 married children 


1 





3 

4 

1901 


• 

• 

37*2 

37-6 

370 

1011 

• 

t 

• 

40*1 

403 

40-1 

1921 

• 

• 

• 

3«*6 

88-6 

38-6 

1931 


• 

• 

40-9 

40*9 

41 >0 

1941 


• 

• 

41*5 

39*6 

43-6 

1961 


• 

• 

42-4 

39*7 

450 


P 

. JL 

M 

■ “A 

F 

women (0-5)totota 
(16-40) married 

to total women 
popidation (15-40) 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

50>4 

55*9 

66*7 

16-3 

77-7 

53-6 

63-7 

53*1 

161 

91*5 

660 

66-2 

64-8 

14*5 

82*6 

63>8 

64*1 

53-4 

140 

107-2 

63-9 

500 

61*0 

11-9 

114-6 

63-3 

50-6 

40-5 

10*9 

143-8 


292. Up to 1921 while immigration had 
had the upper hand the proportion of 
the young population was slightly less 
than afterwards. It is sad to reflect 
that speciflc mortality among females 
was higher than among males through- 
out 1901-11 but after 1911 the rates • 
began to conform to the West Bengal 
pattern : that is, a smaller speciflc 
mortality among girls counterbalanced 
by a higher one among women. The 
State is having a more and more young 
population with the passage of years 
and the proportion of married women 
to the total population is very small and 


growing still less. This may be partly 
due to the vestiges of the matriarchal 
system and polyandry which of course 
has been dying out more than it has 
increased as the figures might other- 
wise suggest. But there is the 
other fact that the Sikkimese is 
very prolific and has a large unitary 
family as column 9 for 1931, 1941 
and 1951 shows. The eifect of the 
influenza' epidemic and relapsing 
fever in 1917-20 is seen in column 
9 for 1921. The birth rate and 
death rate in young ages must be 
both pretty high. 


STATEMENT U04 


Immigratloii and emigratton in Sikkim from and outside the State, 1901-51 



1951 

1941 

1031 

1021 

1911 

1901 

Actual population 

137,726 

121,520 

109,808 

81,721 

87,020 

59,014 

Immigration • • • . 

6,442 

7,800 

15,417 

22,078 

29,835 

25,004 

Emigration • • • 

22,356 

not available 

7,212 

4,133 

3,446 

2,188 

Natural population • 

164,639 

113,720 

101,603 

62|876 

61,530 

36,108 

Peroentage variation 

+36-0 

+ 11-9 

+61-6 

+2-2 

+70-0 

•• 
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CHANDERNAGORA ** 


^93. The statement shows to what ex- 
tent and how rapidly immigrants from 
Nepal poured into the State. Emigra- 
tion was mainly confined to Darjeeling 
district. 'The extraordinary increase in 
the natural population indicates a very 
high birth rate in normally healthy 
decades. 

Chandemagore 

294. Chandemagore, an enclave in 
Hooghly district, has grown entirely on 
the population of West Bengal. The 
progress of the place is shown by State- 
ment 1.105 and Statement 1.106 which 
shows the growth of its population from 
decade to decade reflects the effect of 
immigrations into this town between 
1931 and 1951. The outbreak of World 
War II saw a great rush of immigration 
into Chandemagore for several reasons. 
Chandemagore being outside the Indian 
Government did not suffer from any of 
the restrictions imposed by war* and 
f<ermitted free trade without licenses 
and permits. A large number of 
flocked into Chandemagore to ply trade 
flocked into Chandemagore to ply trade 
in West Bengal, yet escaping a great 
many restrictions on the pretext of being 
in a French possession. In the next 


place Chandemagorb did not have 
petrol rationing to start wiffi, and even 
when it had it, its rations were more 
liberal than in India. Businessmen and 
contractors with large fleets of lorries 
.and cars flocked into the town and had 
their vehicles registered to be able to 
draw plentiful supplies of petrol. 
Thirdly, Chandemagore did not have 
food rationing and even when it had it 
the administration permitted free trade 
in rationed commodities . side by side. 
Thus during 1939-51 Chandemagore 
became an oasis of free trade and 
plentiful supplies in a desert of restric- 
tions, permit systems and tightening of 
belts, and as is inevitable in such a cir- 
cumstance, became a great centre of 
smuggling and freebooting. The place 
itself became a vested interest for 
businessmen and traders and all those 
'vho wanted an escape from the rigours 
of Indian laws, and it was this which 
stirred up agitation in the name of pre- 
servation of French culture on the eve 
of its merger into India. These were 
also the reasons for its phenomenal 
growth between 1939 and 1951. The 
iollowing statement shows migration 
between Chandemagore and India 
between 1901 and 1951 and requires no 
explanation. 


STATEMENT 1.106 

Immigratira and emigration in Chandemagore from and outside the territory 

1901-51 



1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1001 

Actual population , 

49,909 

38,284 

27,262 

25,423 

26,293 

26,831 

Immigration . • • . 

14,833 

not available 

12,611 

14,450 

9,628 

10,999 

Em^ratioD « • 

12,542 

negligible 

261 

nogligiblo 

negligible 

negligible 

Natural population 

47,618 

38,284 

14,912 

10,973 

15,665 

15,632 

PcrcoDtage variation « 

J 24-4 

4166-7 

+35-9 

—300 

— M 
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Percentaees of age groups to popnlatton, 1901-51 
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PlBCSaWAGB VARIATIONS tN POPUtAtloN PrOM DBcAdR TO DRcSadU, l87i— l#Si 

STATEMENT L40 
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+ 46-1 

—30*8 

4 21 3 

+ 13 9 

4 5*1 

—6*6 

-+>•9 

+0*2 

—2*6 

—24*2 

+ 38*4 

4 60 8 

-20-4 

+ 43*4 

+ 10*1 

+ 1-9 

— li*2 

•-3*1 

—1*9 


+0*5 

+ 29*8 

+ 39*1 

—321 

-{ 6*7 

+ 15*6 

+ 12*0 

- 0 7 

+ 33 

- 5*8 

4 2*0 

—24*2 

-f ?6**tf 

+ 33-P 

4 0*i 

+ 6*P 

+ // 6 

4 14-3 

■■ S‘6 

+ 3-3 

+ 7-9 

+ 00 

—1‘9 

+ 38*3 

4 41*0 

+ 12*8 

+ 11*0 

+ 13 4 

+ 121 

—4*3 

+ 2*4 

+ 13*6 

—1*6 

+ 2*9 

+ 2rt*0 

+ 33*6 

+ 11 2 

+ 8*4 

+ 4*8 

+ 17*6 

—7 9 

+ 2+ 

—1 6 

—2*6 

—1*8 

+ 14*4 

+25*7 

—2*2 

—4 6 

+ 1&'6 

+ 14*0 

--13-4 

+ 5*1 

+ 10*0 

+ 4-4 

—7*1 


STATEMENT 1.44 


2 blKIOKJM IJISTRK'T 



1 17-6 

-i 25-3 

—0*2 

-4 i S 

4 10-6 

1-11*3 

—9 4 

+ 3*7 

+ 13*0 

4-0-5 

—70 

Sa hir SubdivhipH 



+ JH1 

-) 27* y 

- 

•'-2*1 

+ 10-2 

+ 13-4 

—91 

+ 7*6‘ 

•1- ISO 

—2*3 

— J2*2 

Suri 



J 7*0 

'-2«*7 

—12*0 

1*2 

4 13 0 

-1 8*7 

-9*0 

--0*1 

*fl4 -I 

—4*6 

—11*3 

Sam! Ilia . 



1 37 2 

-f Wj 9 

—12*0 

-1 8*6 

4-8 44 

'4 28*7 

- 9*0 

-4M 

+ 14*4 

- 4-6 

—11*3 

Uiilda'jfar 



• n*,t 

-i 22 4 

—1 2*0 

— 30 

+ 12*9 

-1 U*8 

9*0 

—0*1 

+ 14*4 

—4*6 

-11*3 




-HOttl 

} 86*0 

—12*0 

i 30 

-4 12*2 

; 01 0 

- -9*0 

—0*1 

+ 14*4 

—4-6 

-11*3 

Dulu.ijpur 



■T 8 7 

4-100 

— 12*0 

M)’0 

•I 10*4 

4-8*3 

—90 

—0*1 

+ 14-4 

—40 

—11-3 

Klio>rfu<4i) 



'• 20 6 

4 42*4 

—12*0 

* 0*6 

^11 5 

f 27*1 

—90 

- -O l 

rU 4 

—4*6 

— IIS 

IJIaiiiiia/.ar 



4-17 9 

+ 29*7 

—120 

— 0 8 

+ 1*6 

4-28*7 

— 9*0 

—4)1 

+ 14 4 

—4*6 

—11*3 

iJiilliur . 



+ 45*7 

4 00*3 

—120 

•4 14*2 

-4 9*0 

+ 22 3 

— 9*0 

—0*1 

+ 14*4 

—4*6 

-11-3 

lal)li[uir . 



-f-a-u 

+ 8*4 

—60 

-+>•7 

+ 7*9 

+ 11*0 

— 10*0 

+ 0*5 

+ 110 

+ 2*5 

—14*8 

TVaiMKti . 



—15*6 

- 12*6 

—1*0 

—6*5 

4 14*1 

—18*0 

—8*9 

+ 6*9 

+20*6 

+2*6 

—14*8 

iiainj/vrhat SvMiriiiuH 



+ 17 0 

4 216 

+ 1G6 

\ JO 

+ ;i*j 

+ 82 

—9-9 

+ 6-7 

+ 11-7 

+6*6 

+ 2-7 

Rtinipiirliat. 



-! 27*7 

+ 29*6 

1-8 5 

+ 1*3 

+ 44*2 

I-120 

—8*2 

^ 7-4 

+10*0 

+ 6*4 

—6*0 

Mayur<''-\sar 



—2*1 

4-3*7 

—12*7 

—2*1 

+13*2 

—6*4 

— H K 

+ 3*5 

+ 8*6 

—2*7 

—12*4 

Niillmu . 



4 22*3 

+ 21*8 

-i 64*8 

+ 3*2 

+ 7*6 

+ 9*0 

—7*0 

+ 7*9 

+ 11*9 

+10*7 

+ 24*5 

MmaraJ . 



^20•0 

+ 31*4 

+ 47 4 

-4-1*4 

+ 9*8 

+ 181 

—15*0 

+ 8*2 

+ 17-2 

+10*7 

+24*5 
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3 District 



+ 18*2 

4^29*3 

4 6*3 

+ 2*.3 

+160 

4 0*0 

—10*4 

4 2*0 

+ 4*4 

+2*7 

+ 7*6 

Atular Snbdivifion 




+ 35*8 

\39’0 

+ 24-3 

+ J*i 

+ 18'8 

+ 13’6 

—7*9 

+ 4*9 

+ 2-8 

4 7*9 

+1S’8 

liaokiira . . 




+ 08-7 

+ 53*5 

+ 31*1 

+ 1*0 

4-28*1 

+ 1H'7 

—2*8 

+ 6*4 

+ 6*0 

4*10*2 

+8*6 

OD«la 




+ 8*9 

+ 20 9 

—1*4 

—1*6 

+ 14*4 

+ 12*7 

—12*5 

—1*9 

+0*4 

+2*0 

+ 11*6 

ChhaLna . 




+ 49*9 

4 44*9 

^ 3M 

4 9*0 

4 21-7 

+9*3 

—2*8 

+ 0*4 

+ 59 

+ 10*2 

+ 8*6 





+ 32*6 

+ 41*7 

+9*2 

—1*4 

+27*7 

+ 12*5 

—8*3 

+ 2*2 

+ 4*1 

+ 3*2 

+8*5 

Barjora . 




+ 16*4 

+ 23*2 

+ 9*2 

—10*9 

+24*5 

1 11*0 

—8*3 

+2*2 

+ 4*1 

+3*2 

+8*5 

Mejlila . 




+ 20-3 

■f28*3 

-1 9*2 

—2*3 

+ 17-4 

+ 11*8 

—8*3 

+2*2 

+ 4*1 

+ 3*2 

+8*6 

8alu>ra , 




+ 37*2 

+ 46*4 

+ 9-2 

+ 4*0 

+ 18*4 

+18*9 

—8*3 

4 2*2 

+ 4*1 

+ 8*2 

+8*5 

Klialra 




+50*7 

+ 44*0 

+63*7 

+ 7*1 

+ 16*1 

+ 17*6 

—6*1 

-I-10-8 

+ 1*2 

+ 9*0 

+ 82*9 

Indpur . 




+ 50*7 

+ 60*7 

+ 63*7 

+ 7*0 

+18*8 

4 17*6 

—6*1 

+ 10*8 

+ 1*2 

+ 9*9 

+ 82-9 

Asidbandh 




+ 42*1 

+ 36*6 

+ 53*7 

4 JO l 

+9*9 

+ 13-0 

—6-1 

+ 10*8 

+ 1*2 

+ 0*9 

+82*0 

lUtlnur 




+ 37*5 

+ 32*2 

+ 63*7 

+ 9*0 

+9*5 

+ 10*7 

—6*1 

+ 10*8 

+ 1*2 

+ 9*9 

+32*9 

Shruapaf 




+ 30*6 

+ 39*3 

+26*1 

+3*4 

+20*0 

+12*3 

—7*1 

+ 1*0 

+3*0 

+ 13*2 

+16*3 

Taldanfirn 




+ 12*6 

31*2 

—1*4 

+6*9 

4-13*7 

+ 8*0 

—12*6 

—1*0 

+ 4*4 

+2*3 

+J1-6 

Vitthnupur SubdiriswH 



—12S 

+ 3*7 

—20’6 

+0-3 

+9-2 

—9*7 

—16*9 

—3'J. 

4-7*2 

—4*4 

— J'7 

^ Ishiiupur 




—2*0 

+ 14*6 

—17*2 

+ 1*5 

4-13*1 

—0*2 

—12*1 

—2*6 

+ 6*4 

—4*2 

—5*1 

Jeypur . 




—11*4 

+ 3*6 

—17*2 

—2*8 

+ 6*8 

—0*2 

—12*1 

—2*0 

**t'6*4 

—4*2 

—6*1 

KotuJpur 




—6*6 

+ 9*1 

—17*2 

4 3*8 

+6*4 

—0*2 

—12*1 

—2*6 

4' 6*4 

—4*2 

—6*1 

^unamukhi 




— 2*1 

+ 14*4 

—17*2 

-1*4 

+16-2 

—0*2 

—12*1 

—2*0 

+6*4 

—4*2 

—6*1 

Putrosalr . 




— 8*0 

+ 6*4 

—17*2 

—0*6 

+ 7*2 

—0*2 

—12*1 

—2*6 


—4*2 

—6*1 

iiulas . ' 

- 



—37*9 

+2*7 

—353 

+ 1-U 

+6*2 

—3*4 

-36*0 

—6*3 

+10*4 

—3*3 

+2*2 
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tfiRCfiNtAGE VARIATIONS IN POPUtATION, 1872—1951 


STATEMENT L52 


Pereontago Variation 


dtate. District aud — ~ ~ ' - 

rolioo Statloa lU2I-5i 1872-lU2i ld4D&l 1031-41 1021-31 1011-21 1001-11 1801-1001 1881-01 1872-8] 


4 MlDNAPUJl DISTRICT 



1-20-4 

+ 20-0 

+ 4-8 

+5*3 

+ 14-0 

+ 50 

—5*5 

+ 1-2 

+ 00 

+4*6 

—1*1 

Hadar SuMivision 




H /J'J 


•^199 

^lOJ 

+ Ji-C 

+2-7 

— id-d 

+;•« 

+2-2 

— 2-2 

-r-SS 

Mlilnapur 




-+ liO-5 

-1-35-8 

—3*5 

+ 4-0 

+ 10-8 

+ 8*1 

— Ill 

—02 

+ 91 

+6*» 

—0*1 

SalUiil . 




+ 12-2 

16-1 

-1 15-0 

+ 0*5 

+ 0-8 

—3-4 

—1*3 

—2-1 

+ 0*7 

+3-6 

+ 6-4 

K&'iliimr . 




~-0-8 

-1-18 0 

—33-5 

+ 5-8 

+ 90 

+2*0 

—13-1 

—37 

+ 3-3 

—12*4 

—12*2 

Garlkbota 




+ 12-8 

-1-270 

—18-0 

-Hll-3 

4 10-5 

43*3 

—0*4 

—51 

+ 5*3 

—8*4 

—5*0 

Debra 




+ 1'8 

+ 20*1 

—48*0 

+ 7-1 

1 -12-2 

-4)1 

-13-8 

—15*8 

—13 

—20 

—30*7 

Sabaug . 




—20 a 

—2*1 

—41-8 

•f*3-7 

+0-4 

-^*0 

—15*3 

-3-9 

+0*6 

-r24‘2 

-—0-1 

Plngla 




— lti-7 

1 2-2 

—41-8 

-1 5-4 

+ 1-7 

—4*7 

—15-3 

—3-9 

+ 0-5 

—24*2 

—01 

Khargpur (LiP'al) 




-i-740 

-haao 

+ 21-0 

4 12-2 

-l-7*3 

-} 130 

—0*1 

-1-28.0 

—5*5 

+6-3 

—01 

Khitrgptir (Towu) 




H 223-3 

+ 151-0 

1 210 

+ 48-7 

i 50-0 

+ 13*0 

—0*1 

4 28-0 

—5*5 

+ 0-3 

—0*1 

Narayangorli 




—10-5 

-i 5-4 

— 22*3 

+ 5-2 

-l-S-8 

^-8-0 

--18-4 

+ 4-1 

+00 

—9*1 

-0-3 

Daiitaik . 




— 2-4 

1 8 1 

. M 

--1 7 

+ 4-0 

+ 2-8 

—10-0 

1-2-2 

+ 2-3 

—00 

1-14-3 

Mohanpur 




- 1-4 

+ 7-2 

+ 1*1 

— J-0 

-1-0-8 

—1*4 

—100 

+ 2-2 

+2-3 

—60 

+ 14*3 

Kcslilari . 




-1 280 

-1 50-7 

— 22-3 

+ 5-7 

+ 0-1 

+ 30*0 

-18-4 

+ 4 1 

+0*9 

—9*1 

—0*3 

Confi/i HuMivitnuH 




22- r 

i-20‘U 


—21 

-1 19-5 

+ 3-2 

—OS 

+ 2-5 

-hJO-6 

+ 75*1 


Coutal 




HlOO 

-f 8-3 

-i 43*4 

— 5-3 

4 20-8 

—5 3 

-0-1 

+ 2-3 

+ 17*1 

+ 12*9 

+ 6*3 

Kliedgrcc 




^ 00-0 

-r 53 0 

-h 87*8 

-10 4 

+ 10-2 

4 27-8 

M*0 

+ 3 3 

+ 14*7 

+ 19*1 

+ 170 

Bhagwaupur 




! lG-4 

-1-10 0 

-r41-l 

-1-0-5 

+ 14-0 

--.04 

-1 1-0 

1^3-3 

+ 8-0 

+ 16-3 

-I-7-4 

Pataspur 




i 1 5 

(07 

+ 10*3 

—4*7 

-1-lM 

+ 0-8 

—7-0 

(-2-8 

+C-2 

+ 7*1 

4 7-0 

Baiuuagor 




-1- 37‘8 

-1 30-2 

i 30-4 

— 4 0 

-1 28 4 

1-11'5 

4 01 

+ 1-1 

-1 8-5 

+ 1*2 

+ 13*8 

Dgra 




-i-43 5 

+ i{) r> 

+ 37*3 

-3-7 

I- 23-3 

-1-18-3 

—0-1 

+ 2-3 

+ 6 4 

+ 10 4 

+ 0-6 

Tutnlul ,SuMirntifm 





-1 J2ui 

-t-2r-4 

-\4 7 

-i 17 1 

+ 7-y 

—09 

+ 5*i 

+5-i 

+ IIS 

+ 2-4 

Taniluk . 




-i 4 4-0 

+ 43 0 

+ 03*2 

1-7-5 

+ 22 1 

■19 4 

— 1-G 

1-2-5 

rlO-O 

-1 07-3 

4 3-5 

Paiiskura 




+23*1 

i-27-5 

—15 0 

-1 IM 

1 0 0 

1 i 4 

—3-0 

(-0-4 

+ 41 

—3-0 

— 13.3 

Moyua . 




-t 3VI 0 

-h37-8 

-I-03-2 

+ 9-5 

+ 17-0 

-1 7-0 

— ] 0 

-i 2-5 

:-io-o 

+ 07-3 

-1-3-5 

Maliihudal 





-1 30-U 

•1 44-3 

-r4 2 

+ 10*0 

-18 9 

1 1-0 

1 5*5 

+ 8-3 

+ 11-2 

+ 119 

l^fuuUlgram . 




'1-28-3 

-!-23 5 

-} 18*7 

-3-8 

{ 181 

+8*8 

-1-0 2 

-1 3-7 

■1-12-0 

—0-4 

M2-0 

Suiabata 




i 40-7 

-t 32-7 

1 03-8 

j 2-3 

1 17-2 

-HO-8 

1 0*0 

-i 5-1 

-1 11-0 

+ 15*9 

M» 5 

(JJiOtal SuOUivision 




— rf-2 

-1 15 4 

—2/ 9 

-1 3*7 

h7 if 

-l-i-3 

-lO-j 

—73 

^--09 

+ 74*1 

—10 9 

llhutal . 




—80 

1 lO-O 

-30-7 

-1-0-3 

-1 11-4 

I-0-5 

—14-0 

-0-5 

-0-5 

+ 100 

-18-2 

Daspur . 




-i-7-4 

I 17-1) 

— J2-7 

-1 OU 

•1 8-7 

-0-0 

— 3 3 

*'-5-7 

-2-4 

+ 10 1 

— /5*5 

Chaiidrakona . 




—15 fi 

-1 8-0 

—25-3 

+ 5-0 

+ 3*1 

-0-5 

—10-2 

7-2 

( 0*7 

4 15*4 

-17-4 

Jftargftun A’ubdiHnwn 



i-2A-2 

+3/ y 

H 4J’J 

l-«'3 

+ y*3 


— 4'5 

\-lS 

\ 10 7 

-i /2-/ 

+ ISS 

^ J Itargrain 




*1-47-7 

t46-8 

-i «8'2 

-1 17-7 

f 13 0 

410 4 

1 1 0 

—10 

•(-29-7 

1 18-8 

f20-l 

Jatnbaid . 




1 31-3 

1 30-0 

+ 88-2 

-1 8-8 

1 8-0 

MO-4 

-1 1-0 

—10 

+ 20-7 

-MH*8 

+ 20-1 

Blupur 

. 



1-30 4 

20-8 

f 42 1 

! 0-3 

i 0-0 

f 8-0 

—0 t) 

+ 0-0 

(-2*4 

+ 13-0 

i‘22-1 

OojilhaJIavpur . 




1 10-4 

-i-28 3 

f 20 3 

1-4-2 

-1 8*8 

1 131 

-0-0 

+ 0 0 

i 7 4 

(-8-0 

+ 10-3 

Haukmll . 




-1 1» 4 

1 28-3 

1 28 3 

14-2 

+ 8 8 

4 13-1 

—0-0 

+ 00 

t-7*4 

i-8 0 

+ 10-3 

^^ayagraiu 




-f 10 4 

•i 28-3 

+28 3 

1 4-2 

+ 8-8 

M3 1 

—0-0 

■hOO 

+ 7-4 

1 8-0 

+ 103 


STATEMENT 1.56 


5 UCOOHLY DlHTUlCT 



-(-48 2 

4 43 9 

-0-7 

' (-12 8 

-i-23-0 

+ 3-2 

— 0-9 

-1-3 9 

+ 1-4 

(-2-1 

—12-5 

Hiidar HubdivittwH 



+ 47-7 

-( 77 2 

—75-2 

+ 7J-1/ 

•( 22-5 

+>3’0 

+ J0 

i-7-2 

—0-4 

+ 0 5 

—73-7 

Cliiiisiirali 



-1 90 6 

+ 00 0 

-21-7 

M7-0 

-1-40-0 

-[-10-2 

+ 7-8 

—2-8 

-0-2 

+ 4*2 

-28-1 

Dhaolakball 



-( 0-1 

+ 23-0 

-34-0 

+ 7-8 

+10-0 

—3-0 

—20-0 

+ 1*2 

—1-0 

+2-3 

—10*5 

Pulba 



-1 88*5 

-( 25-7 

-i 98*9 

( 10-0 

+ 14-2 

—0 0 

-( 48-3 

+ 1*2 

—10 

—29 

+ 380 

Magra 



+ 148-3 

4 ]37'1 

—21-7 

+24*8 

+ 44-6 

+ 31*5 

+ 7-8 

—2*8 

-0-2 

+4*2 

—281 

Ualagarb 



-f 52-2 

i 50*7 

—20-4 

+ 30-0 

+12-2 

+ 3-4 

—1-5 

+2*0 

—50 

—3*1 

-20-9 

Pandua . 



-f25*l 

( 25 0 

—11-0 

+ 6 0 

-i 10-1 

+0*7 

—4-0 

+ 3-5 

+ 41 

—0-3 

—14 3 

Semmpur ^ubtlity’miQn 



i-75-5 

457-2 

+ 22-, 7 

+ 15 0 

-(-26'-.5 

+J-9 

+ 7-6' 

+ 77-6 

+J-3 

+ 150 

—IQS 

8orainpur 



4 246*4 

+ 90-9 

+ 180 3 

+ 23-4 

+38-3 

-hii-s 

+20-1 

+ 44-0 

+ 18*7 

+ 13-4 

+ 17*1 

Uttarpara 



+ 101*0 

1 84-1 

+ 104-4 

'I-29-4 

+20*8 

+ 0.0 

•f21-0 

+ 301 

-(•20*8 

+23*6 

+12*2 

Bhadree^ur 



4 152*2 

+ 45-0 

+ 178-8 

+ 16-3 

1-22-1 

+ 3-4 

+ 240 

4-390 

+ 19-4 

+ 10*8 

+ 15-4 

Harlpal , 



4 48*0 

4 44-4 

-10-7 

+ 14-0 

+ 25-9 

+0-0 

—3-8 

+ 7*0 

+ 1*9 

+ 11*9 

—24*0 

Tarakcswar 



4 52*7 

+ 48-4 

—10*7 

4- 10-2 

+ 20-4 

+ 1*0 

-3-8 

+ 7*0 

+ 1*9 

+ 11*9 

—24*0 

8ingur 



4 47-0 

+ 48-0 

+ 8-2 

+ 16-0 

+ 22-2 

+ 4-0 

—0-8 

+ 0*1 

—4*0 

+ 14*2 

—0*0 

I'lianrittala 



+ 31*0 

■] 31*5 

-(•41 

+ 4-7 

+ 21-2 

+ 3-0 

—3-5 

+ 3-3 

+0-8 

+ 15 0 

—10*4 

Jatiglpara 



4 23-8 

4- 29-7 

—20-5 

4 0-5 

•1-26-9 

—4*0 

-5-9 

+ 1-5 

—3*7 

+ 8*8 

—20*5 

Arambag Subditwon 



+ 73*7 

+37-7 

—294 

4 7-5 

+7:?-c 

^20 

—JOS 

—3*2 

+08 

—7*9 

—US 

Arambag 



{ 22 6 

4 38-3 

-10-7 

' +13-0 

(-20-2 

+ 1*8 

— 10*0 

—1-0 

+ 2-3 

+ 7*4 

—14*4 

Ptiraura . 



434 0 

4 51 3 

■M0*7 

+ 6-2 

+361 

+ 0-5 

—100 

—1*0 

+ 2*3 

+ 7*4 

-14-4 

Goghat . 



—18-9 

+ 4-1 

—38-9 

+ 5-1 

+ 6-2 

—6-8 

-16-2 

-8-1 

—1*8 

—0*1 

—26*1 

Hbaiiakol 



f 31*3 

+ 41*7 

—321 

+0-5 

+241 

+ 7-3 

—7*5 

—0*1 

+ 1-9 

— 27*0' 

—IS 


280 



percentage variations in population, 1872—1951 

STATEMENT L60 


. DiBferltit *D(t Poroentsge VarlRtloo 

polJca station / — — , , 

1901-51 1921-51 Id72-I92l 1041-51 lO'U-ll I921-:il 1911-21 1001-11 IdOl-lOOl 1881-91 1872-81 


0 HOWBiH DISTBICT 


+ 89*6 

+ 81*6 

4 67*4 

+ 8*1 

+ 36*6 

+ 10-8 

1-5*7 

-1-10*9 

f 11*4 

+20*2 

+0'6 

SuMivvtilW 
Howrah . 

Bautra . 


•j- 216*1 

+ 78-9 

+ 74-7 

+ 11 8 

+ 45*6 

+ 10 0 

+6*3 

+i4*J 

■fi7*3 

+J7-6 

+ 4-0 

• •] 

-1-175-6 

+ 1220 

+182*7 

+ 14*3 

+68*7 

+ 15*1 

+ 9-1 

+ 13*8 

+ 35*2 

+28*4 

+A-0 

jlalliiauflbffharB A HIbpur (Part). J 
.sibpur (ouiiide HowriUi City) 

-I-21-2 

—2-4 

+ 132*9 

—10*8 


—81*8 

+ 9*0 

+ 13 9 

+36*0 

+ 28*6 

+8*2 

Bally 


+ 276*0 

4-144'3 

+ 228*9 

+ 81*7 

+ 49*0 

4 24*4 

+0*2 

4 53*2 

+ 76*0 

+ 12*7 

+ 8*0 

LKiinjur , 


+ 44-9 

+28*7 

+ 47-7 

~4)*9 

+ 22*9 

+ 16 

+ 5*8 

4-10*8 

+ 1-6 

+ 16*0 

-i-7*9 

Jasai-lia 


+ 185’8 

+ 10M 

4 47*7 

+27*5 

+ 46*4 

-h 7*7 

+ 5*8 

4 10*8 

+ 1*6 

+ 15*0 

4-7*9 

dankratl 


+ 481 

+ 24*8 

4 47*7 

+ 7*9 

1-27*8 

—9*5 

f 5*8 

+ 10 8 

4-1*6 

+ 16*0 

+ 7*9 

Jagatballavpur 


+ 940 

+ 76-6 

+27*4 

—1*7 

+28*0 

+ 89*6 

+ 2*5 

1 7*7 

+ 86 

-i-0*9 

—3*4 

panchia . 


+ 42-8 

+ 291 

+ 27*4 

4 7*3 

+ 23*3 

—2 4 

+ 2*6 

+ 7*7 

4-8*6 

+ 9*0 

—8^4 

VluberiA SubdiviHon . 


+663 

4 48 7 

+ 60-2 

4 3*5 

+ 2S0 

hiO 4 

+6‘6 

+ 7*7 

+6*41 

+22*7 

+8-J 

Anita 


+87*9 

4 27*3 

4 63*9 

—2*0 

+ 24*9 

4 4*0 

+2*1 

+6*1 

+ 2*4 

+ 48*3 

— 0-6 

Bagnan . 


+ 71-8 

4 66'4 

-1-37*0 

4-8*6 

+ 23*6 

+ 16*6 

+ 2*5 

+ 7*1 

+ 5*2 

-1-8*8 

+ 9*4 

l/luberla 


+ 108 0 

+601 

+ 80*3 

+6*7 

+ 28*1 

+ 17 1 

+ 14*8 

H3 2 

+ 10*6 

■1-7-8 

+ 16*4 

Hhyampur 


4 63*8 

+ 60 0 

4 52*4 

+ 7*0 

4- 22*3 

+ 14*7 

+ 4*1 

f4*K 

+ 8*7 

+ 12*9 

hl40 

Baurla . 


+ 61-6 

4 160 

4 80*3 

—3*8 

+ 27*6 

—4*9 

+ 14*8 

+ 13*2 

+ 10*6 

4*7*8 

+ 16-4 


STATEMENT 1.64 


PRESIDBNOT DIPISIOH 



+80*6 

+64*2 

+39*0 

+18*7 

+281 

+80 

+0*3 


fo-e 

+91 

+ 8'0 

+7’8 

7 24-PAliaANAB DISTRICT 



+ 118*8 

+ 74-8 

+ 

55*5 

+ 

25*6 

+27*0 

+ 9*6 

+ 6*4 

+ 

15*0 

+ 8*4 

+ 10*0 

-1- 0-6 

.Sadar Subdivinon 



+ 1161 

4- 76-3 

+ 

54*3 

+ 

23*5 

+ 29*6 

+ 10*2 

+ 7*0 

+ 

14*6 

+ 11*6 

+ 0*5 

+ 3*0 

Bislmupiir 



+ 70*9 

+ 48*2 

4- 

3()*0 

-h 

9*6 

+ 24*3 

+ 8*9 

+ 6*6 

+ 

9*3 

+ 6-8 

+ 10*8 

— 3-4 

Budge- Budge . 



+ 73*7 

+ 33*4 

+ 

86*6 

- 

11-0 

+ 34*3 

+ 11-5 

+ 15*0 

+ 16*6 

+ 13*9 

+ 16-6 

+ 8-8 

Behala . 



+ 271*2 

+ 199*2 

+ 

27*2 

+ 

63-2 

i 57*7 

+ 16*3 

+ 61 

1- 

17*0 

+ 1*2 

+ 11-7 

— 9-8 

MetlabruB 



+ 239*7 

+ 129*6 

+ 

61*7 

+ 

25*4 

+ 56*0 

+ 17 3 

+ 2*0 

+ 

45*1 

+ 1*2 

+ 11-7 

— 0-8 

TollyganJ 



+ 662*6 

+ 390*0 

+ 

38*6 

+ 141-3 

f84*8 

1 9*9 

+ 13*1 

+ 

10*5 

+ 1*2 

+ 11-7* 

— 0-3 

Siiiiarpur 



h 87*4 

+ 58*6 

+ 

62*4 

+ 

8*4 

+ 26*2 

+ 15-7 

+ 5*7 

+ 

11 9 

+ 16*7 

+ 11*9 

+ 6-0 

Baruipnr 



+ 60*7 

+ 27*4 


62*4 

+ 

44 

+ 16*2 

+ 6*0 

+ 5*7 

*t* 

11*9 

+ 16*7 

+ 11*0 

+ 6-0 

JuyuBgar 



+ 81-6 

+ 49*7 

+ 

91*6 

+ 

12-4 

+ 19*3 

+ 11*7 

+ 6*7 

+ 

14*7 

+ 18*6 

+ 19-6 

+ 11-4 

Claiming . 



+ 92*7 

+ 02*0 

+ 

02*4 

-f 

25-0 

+ U*4 

+ 13*9 

+ 5*7 

+ 

11*9 

+ 16*7 

+ 11*9 

+ 6*0 

Bhaugar • 



+ 48*6 

+ 23*2 

+ 

37*5 

+ 

0*8 

+23*1 

— 0*7 

+ 6*6 

+ 

14*4 

+ 14*0 

-13-8 

+ 16-0 

Maho. tala 



+ 168*6 

+ 136*7 

+ 

120 

+ 

70-8 

+30*6 

+ 6*2 

+ 8*4 

+ 

0*8 

+ 1*2 

+ 11-7 

O S 

Ranirhat *9uMttN«K>n 



+ 91*1 

^ 66*6 

+ 

71*0 

+ 

20*1 

+20*7 

+ 7*3 

+ 7*0 

+ 

14*7 

+ 7 6 

+ 7*5 

+ 20*5 

boHlrhat . 



+ 68*7 

4- 38*9 

-1- 

37*6 

4- 

10*2 

+ 17*4 

+ 7*3 

+ 0*6 

+ 

13-6 

+ 10-7 

+ 2*9 

+ 6-8 

Baduria . 



4- 18*5 

+ 14*8 

+ 

20*1 

1- 

7-1 

H 0*4 

— 2*0 

— 3*9 

+ 

7-3 

+ 4*6 

— 2*9 

+ 14-0 

Bwarupnagar . 



+ 9*6 

+ 6*1 

+ 

20*1 

+ 

7*7 

+ 6*3 

— 7*3 

— 8-9 

*i 

7*3 

+ 4*6 

— 2*9 

+ 14-6 

Haroa 



+ 98*6 

+ 37*6 

+ 170*6 

-1- 

12-8 

+ 19*7 

+ 1*9 

+ 18*7 

+ 

21-7 

+ 8*6 

+ 22*0 

+41-6 

Haaoabad 



+ 142*2 

+ 67*7 

+ 170-6 

+ 

25-1 

+ 27*9 

4-4 8 

+ 18*7 

+ 21*7 

+ 8*6 

+ 22-0 

+ 41-5 

Sauderthkhall . 



4 318-4 

4 186*3 

+ 170*6 

+ 

46*0 

+ 36*7 

+ 43*4 

+ 18*7 

+ 

21*7 

+ 8*6 

+22-0 

+41-6 

RaraBat Subditfition . 



+ 49*1 

+ 40’6 

+ 

46*0 

+ 

24*2 

+ 16*9 

— 3*1 

— 4*3 

+ 

10*8 

+30*4 

+ 3*6 

+ 1*2 

Baraeat 



+ 66*2 

+ 42*0 

+ 

94*5 

+ 

20-6 

+ 19*7 

— 16 

— 8*2 

+ 

13*0 

+ 88-0 

+ 8*8 

— 6-9 

Babra 



+ 67*6 

+ 67*6 

+ 

4*8 

+ 

67*3 

+ 10*6 

— 9*4 

— 6*0 

+ 

6*1 

— 0*9 

+ 8*4 

+ 2-4 

Degauga . 



+ 30*0 

+ 22*0 

+ 

21-2 

4* 

ll-O 

+ 12*6 

— 1-6 

— 0-2 

+ 

12*7 

— 1*0 

+ 4*2 

+ Ul 

Amiauga 



+ 33*1 

+ 218 

+ 

046 

+ 

12*8 

+ 11*0 

— 2*7 

— 3*2 

+ 

13*0 

+88*0 

+ 8-3 

— 6-9 

Ralarhat 



+ 66*1 

+ 61*1 

-» 

04*5 

+ 

8-7 

+34-3 

+ 3*6 

— 3*2 

+ 

13*0 

+ 83*0 

+ 8-a 

— 6-0 

Bangami Subditdtion 



+ 38*5 

+ 57 7 


13*0 

+ 

56*8 

+ JJ9 

—10*1 

— 9*6 

— 

3*0 

4.0 

— 8*2 

+ 12*4 

Baagaon 



+ 41-6 

62*6 

— 

14-1 

+ 61-9 

+ 10-1 

- 8*8 

—10*1 

— 

3*1 

— 3*8 

— 7*4 

+ 10-7 

Galghata 



+ 80*8 

+ 46*0 

— 

11*3 

+ 

44-7 

+ 10*6 

—13*4 

— 7*9 

— 

2*8 

— 4*6 

— 0*0 

+ 16-6 

Rarraekpur Subdivition 



+325*2 

+ 163*1 

+ 

60*1 

+ 

61*4 

+41*6 

+ 18*1 

+ 18*5 

+ 

41*7 

--16*6 

+21*3 

-• 7*2 

Barrarkpur 



+ 68*7 

+ 37*9 

+ 

41*6 

+ 

47*6 

—0-0 

— 6-4 

+ 2*2 

+ 

16*2 

+ 18-6 

+ 10*7 

— 9-1 

Dum Dum 



+806-2 

+ 272*8 

— 

26-2 

+ 110-8 

+37-2 

+23-6- 

— 4*6 

+ 

14*0 

—66-2 

+ 70-7 

— 7-9 

I'ltagarh , 



+ 373-1 

+ 04*0 

+ 242*4 

+ 

26*2 

+ 40*9 

-10-3 

+18*0 

+ 143*1 

+ 18-6 

+10-7 

— 9-1 

lagaddal 



+306-1 

+ 105*1 

+ 

50*9 

+ 

17*8 

+36*1 

+ 27*9 

+ 27-6 

+ 

56-2 

—28-8 

+ 11*8 

-10-0 

Nsihatl . 



+388-8 

’+224 0 

+ 

14*8 

+ 

46*1 

+ 66*6 

+ 41-7 

+26*4 

+ 

19-2 

-23-8 

+ 11-8 

—10*6 

Bljpur . 



+740-6 

+ 227-7 

+ 

95-4 

+ 

80*3 

+36*6 

+ 34-2 

+28-6 

+ 

99*7 

—23-8 

+ 11*8 

—10-6 

Khardah 



+ 253-8 

+260*6 

-I- 

14 2 

+ 

83*5 

+40*1 

+ 48-7 

— 1*9 

— 

2*4 

+ 18*6 

+ 10-6 

— 9*1 

Noapara . 



+ 276-0 

+ 163*8 

+ 

46*6 

+ 

69*3 

+ 66*6 

+ 6*2 

+21-8 

-1- 

17-3 

— 4*8 

+ 18-6 

— 9-1 

Daraoagar 



+299-4 

+ 180-2 

+ 

99*6 

+ 

69*2 

+ 48*9 

+22-3 

+25*5 


18-6 

+12-7 

+ 14-6 

+ 8*6 

Diamond narbour Snbdivi$Um 


+ 96*6 

+ 60*9 

+ 

81*2 

+ 

10*1 

+26*0 

+ 16*0 

+ 8*6 

+ 

11*9 

+ J4-4 

+ 17*0 

+11*4 

Diamond Harbour . 



+ 82-1 

+ 63-9 

-1- 

60*8 

+ 

11-7 

+25*9 

+ 16*6 

+ 0*0 

+ 

11-1 

+11*4 

+20-1 

+ 8-1 

Falta 



+ 70-1 

+ 63-2 

+ 

34-8 

+ 

8*9 

+24*0 

+18*6 

+ 1-6 

+ 

9-8 

j. 6*2 

+ 14-6 

+ 0*7 

M.aihurapQr 



-f- 180-2 

+ 87-1 

+ 148*4 

+ 

16-4 

+81*9 

+22-0 

+26*3 

•f 

21-5 

+23*0 

+ 16-2 

+ 18-0 

Kakdwip 



+ 142-9 

+ 88-2 

+182*0 

+ 

12*7 

+81*9 

+ 26 6 

+ 14-6 

+ 

12-7 

+ 26*8 

+ 18-0 

+20-2 

S»8ar 



+241*6 

+ 164-7 

+ 182*0 

+ 

14-6 

+42-6 

+02-0 

+14*6 

+ 

12-7 

+26*8 

+ 18-0 

+ 20-2 

Kulpl 



+ 76*7 

+ 86-2 

+ 132*0 

+ 

66 

+160 

+ 0*8 

+ 14-6 

+ 

12-7 

+26*8 

+ 18-0 

+20-2 

Magrahai 



+ 47-0 

+ 85-9 

+ 

48-2 

+ 

4*9 

+ 22-2 

+ 61 

+ 0-8 

+ 

7-4 

+ 4-8 

+ 16*0 

+ 8-9 

a4-PAMAHA8 FOREST 



+ 13*7 

. . 


.. 

+ 

08'3 

+66*8 





—64*2 

*- 

•• 


DIVISION 


3 CKNSUS 
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PERCENTAGE VARIATIONS IN POPULATION, 1872—1951 

STATEMENT 1.72 


Peroentoge VAriatlon 


State, Dlatriot and 

Police Station 



1001-51 1021-61 1872-1021 1041-61 1081-41 

1921-81 1011-21 1001-11 1801-1901 1881-91 

1672-81 

9 Nadia Distriot . 

+ 

481 

+ 60-0 

— 4-7 

+ 30-8 

+10-4 

+ 1*4 

— 8*8 

+ 0-4 

+ 0-0 

— 4*8 

+ e-a 

Saiar Subdivition 

+ 

36-9 

+ S2 6 

— 4 0 

+22*4 

+ W'i 

+ 6 6 

— 9-7 

— 8*8 

+ P6 

— 31 

+ 6 7 

Kriatmagar 

-hll2-2 

+120-2 

+ 4-0 

+ 72-5 

+ 20-0 

+ 6-7 

— 7-6 

+ 4-2 

— 2*6 

— 8*0 

+ 16-0 

Nabadwlp 

+ 168-1 

+ 167-8 

+ 4-6 

+68-6 

+ 36-6 

+ 17-1 

— 7*6 

+ 4-2 

— 2-6 

— 8*9 

+10-0 

Chapra 

+ 

26*3 

+ 81-1 

+ 4-0 

+ 10-6 

+iro 

+ 6*8 

— 7-6 

+ 4-2 

— 2*6 

— 8-9 

+16-0 

Krlshnagao] 

+ 

2-7 

+ 36-8 

— 4-1 

+13-6 

+ 18-2 

+ 1*2 

—20-3 

— 6-1 

+ 16*4 

— 0*1 

— 10-1 

Nakaohlpara . 

+ 

441 

+ 54-3 

— 6-4 

+22-3 

+ 17-8 

+ 7-8 

— 6-8 

— 1-0 

+ 0-6 

— 6*7 

+ 6-9 

KaUgan] 

+ 

46-4 

+ 030 

— 0-4 

+21-0 

+ 16-1 

+ 12*3 

—107 

+ 0*6 

+12*7 

-18-6 

+ 7-0 

Tehatta 

. — 

3-0 

+ 8-8 

— 6-7 

— 2-8 

+16-6 

— 4-0 

— 0-6 

— 1*7 

+ 7*7 

— 2*3 

+ 0*7 

Narlnopur 

— 

13-1 

+ 6-3 

-14-4 

—13-4 

+ 14-2 

+ 6’& 

-11-7 

— 6-6 

— 6-5 

+ 4*0 

+ 6*6 

Ranaghat Subdiviiion 

+ 

701 

+ 76J 

— 60 

+ 66-2 

+ 13-0 

— 6-2 

— 6-6 

+ 2-2 

— 2-8 

— 6-7 

+ 7-S 

Eanaghat . . 

+ 

00-4 

+ 102-1 

— 6-8 

+85-0 

+ 14-0 

— 4*2 

— C'O 

+ 0-6 

— 1*6 

— 8*4 

+ 6*8 

ChaKdah 

+ 

87-2 

+ 90-1 

-- 7-0 

+ 84-0 

+ 16-7 

—10-7 

— 1-6 

— 0*0 

— 7-6 

— 4*0 

+ 6*4 

Harlnghata 

+ 

82-5 

+ 340 

— 7-0 

+37-0 

+12-0 

—18-6 

— 1-6 

— 0-0 

— 7*6 

4*0 

+ 6*4 

Hanskhall . . 

+ 

28-8 

+ 37-8 

— 0-1 

+46-0 

+ 1-9 

— 8-0 

—110 

+ 6*1 

+ 14-6 

—17*6 

+13*3 

Santtpur . . 

+ 

00-7 

+ 7.3-0 

— 0-0 

+44-0 

+16-8 

f 2*8 

— 6-2 

— 1-2 

— 8-2 

+ 0-2 

+ 6*8 


STATEMENT 1.76 


10 MUAHHIDABAD I >18 TRI 0 T . 

. + 29-7 

+ 40-2 

+ 0-8 

+ 4 6 

} 19-7 

+ 120 

— 00 

+ 1*7 

+ 6-7 

+ 20 

+ 10 

Sadar SubdiviJrton 

+ 206 

+ 42 8 

— 30 

+ 8‘9 

+23-6 

+ 6-7 

— 93 — 2-4 

+ 7 -J 

+ 7-0 

+ 0.7 

Borbanipur Town 

+ 68-6 

+ 72-7 

+ 0-4 

+ 26-4 

+30-1 

+ 6-8 

— 7-6 

— 0-6 

+ 11-2 

+ 0-3 

— 2-0 

Beldanga . . 

4 28-2 

+ 30-6 

4 0 4 

^ 4 6 

+ 26-1 

4 5-8 

— 7-6 — 0-6 

+11*2 

+ 0-3 

— 2-0 

Nawada .... 

+ 13*2 

+ 20-1 

7-0 

4 2-1 

+ 28*3 

4 2*5 

— 10*6 — 2*0 

+ 6-2 

+ 8*6 

+120 

Harlharpara 

+ 2-4 

+ 25-2 

— 18-0 

+ 6-4 

+ 20*4 

— 2-3 

- 12-3 

— 6*7 

+ 8-0 

— 8*6 

— 1-0 

Domkal .... 

+ 26-0 

4 - 46-7 

— 7-6 

H ' 8-2 

+ 20-4 

+ 11-7 

- 10-4 

— S -6 

+ 8-2 

+ 4*0 

— 0-3 

Jalangl .... 

+ 8-5 

+ 26-6 

— 7-6 

— 2-1 

-f lS -4 

413*0 

- 10-4 

— 3-6 

+ 3*2 

+ 4*0 

— 0-8 

Ldthdgh Subdivitim . 

+ 56-3 

+ 46 6 

- JS-i 

+ 8-2 

+; 7-3 

+ 16-5 

— 6-6 

+ 7-0 

— 60 

- 1 - 2*6 

— 2 -P 

Murstildabad 

+ 14-2 

+ 24-4 

4 - 0-4 

+ 3-1 

+ 14-0 

+ 6-8 

— 7-6 

— 0-6 

+ 11-2 

+ 0-3 

— 2-0 

JiaganJ .... 

+ 16-3 

+ 60-8 

—400 

4 26-1 

+ 82-1 

— 8-5 

— 0-0 

— 21-2 

- 16-3 

— 8*4 

- 14-6 

Nabagrain 

+ 30-8 

+ 31-4 

+ 8-8 

+ 6-8 

+ 8-2 

1 13-8 

— 7-7 

— 7-8 

4 11*2 

+ 0-3 

— 2*0 

Lalgola .... 

+ 44-2 

+ 07-6 

+ M 

+ 10-7 

+ 22-0 

4 16-0 

- 16-2 

+ 7-0 

- 10-6 

+ 10*3 

4 - 12*0 

Bhagwangola . 

+ 60-1 

4 40 0 

— 1-8 

+ 13-5 

+ 28 5 

+ 6-8 

+ 1-3 

+ 6-6 

+ 4-7 

— 0*4 

— 6 4 

Banlnagar 

+ 30-4 

+ 64-7 

— 28*2 

+ 0-6 

-1 12-8 

+ 36*4 

— 12-8 — 3 8 

- 18-0 

+ 0*2 

— 50 

Jangipur Rubdirition 

+ 36 0 

-4- 47'3 

+i0*8 

\ 4’9 

4 - 20-0 

-I 76-0 

— 77*0 

+ 6-3 

+ P -6 

+ 3 2 

4 - 73-7 

Farakka .... 

4 45)8 

+ 46-8 

^ OO-S 

+ 10-3 

+ 16-8 

+ 13-8 

— 11-0 

+ 16-0 

+ 110 

+ 14-2 

+ 21-7 

Samsergani 

4 40-8 

4 46-3 

+ 60-3 

+ 10-3 

4 16-8 

+ 13-8 

—11 0 

+ 1 .’I’O 

+ 11-0 

+ 14*2 

+ 21-7 

Suit .... 

+ 44-0 

+ 47-7 

+ 26 6 

— 0-5 

+ 22-2 

+ 21-5 

— 6-1 

+ 4-4 

— 8-1 

+ 8*4 

+ 34*7 

Raghunathganj . . 

+ 34-8 

+ 66-4 

+ 11 

+ 3-7 

+ 28-3 

+ 10-0 

—130 

— 0*3 

+ 16 0 

— 2 2 

+ 1-0 

Sagardlglil 

+ 10-2 

+ 37-4 

H 1*1 

+ 6-2 

+ 11-7 

+ 16-9 

— 13*0 

— 0-8 

4 ' 16-0 

— 2-2 

+ 1*0 

Mandi SubdivUion 

+ SO I 

+ 83-1 

+ 5 6 

— 6-4 

+ J 6-7 

+ 77-6 

— 6*0 + 4-7 

+ 77-6 

+ 7*0 

— 4-7 

Kandl .... 

4 - 22-0 

+ 24-0 

4 ' 7'6 

— o-.-v 

+ 15-0 

+ 14-0 

— 7-3 

+ 6-2 

+ 11*2 

+ 0-8 

— 2-0 

Khargram 

+ 28-4 

+ 270 

+ 6-4 

H 00 

+14 1 

+ 11-8 

— 6*3 

+ 7-6 

+ 13-0 

+ 8-6 

—11-8 

Burwan 

+ 17-8 

+ 10 3 

+ 7-6 

— 6*4 

+ 17-8 

-1 8-1 

— 7*0 

+ 6*6 

+ 11-2 

+ 0-3 

— 20 

Bharatptir . . 

+ 14*8 

+ 21*7 

+ 3*0 

— 8*2 

+ 181 

+ 12'3 

— 6*3 

+ 6*3 

+ 11*2 

+ 0*8 

— 2 0 


STATEMENT 1.80 


11 Maida District 


4 

65-3 

+ 

30-6 

+ b2‘7 

+ 110 

+ 17*2 

+ 6*0 

— 1*8 

+ 15*7 

+ 10*8 

+ 16*4 

+ 4*6 

Sadar SubdiiMon 


+ 

66*5 

+ 

36-6 

+ 627 

+ 770 

+ 77*2 

+ 60 

— 7*3 

+ 76*7 

+ J0-3 

+ 76*4 

+ 4*6 

EngUehbaEar . 


+ 

33'4 

+ 

40*2 

— 6*6 

+ 12*4 

+ 10*0 

+ 10*7 

—14*5 

+ 4*6 

— 6*2 

+ 18*4 

— Qr8 

KatiAohak 


+ 

62*6 

+ 

43*3 

+ 32-2 

+16*4 

+ 18*1 

+ 4*8 

— 4*2 

+11*2 

+ 14*3 

+ 12*1 

— 8*1 

Malda 


+ 

?6-7 

+ 

14*4 

+ 58*6 

+ 10*1 

+ 111 

— 6*6 

— 4*0 

+ 16*4 

+22*0 

+ 16*7 

+ 0*7 

Habtbpnr 


. 

68*6 

+ 

52*8 

+ 68*5 

+38-0 

+ 6*8 

+ 8*3 

— 4*0 

+ 16*4 

+22*0 

+ 15*7 

+ 0*7 

Batua 


. + 

67*1 

+ 

42-0 

+ 100-2 

+ 12-6 

+ 20-0 

+ 6-8 

— 4*2 

+ 22-2 

+ 8-7 

+84*8 

+22*1 

Manikchak 


+ 

64*3 

+ 

40*5 

i 106*2 

+ 10-8 

+14-7 

+ 2-3 

— 4*2 

+22*2 

+ 7*1 

+ 84-8 

+22*1 

Kharba . 


+ 

41*0 

+ 

24*8 

+ 68*0 

— 2*6 

+23*8 

+ 8*8 

— 2*8 

+ 16*4 

+ 10*4 

+ 8'6 

+ 12*0 

Harlshchanciraptir 


+112*6 

+ 

40*6 

+ 82*6 

+ 1*2 

+21-0 

+ 15-0 

+26*0 

+19*0 

— 0-8 

+ 8*8 

+12*0 

Gajol 


4- 

38*1 

+ 

11*2 

+ 74*7 

— 0-3 

+ 0*6 

+ 1*0 

+ 2*7 

+20*0 

+22*0 

-H?*6 

— 1-8 

Bamangola, . 


, -f- 

&0t5 

+ 

265 

* F4-7 

+10-3 

+15*4 

+ 1-0 

+ 2-7 

+ 20*0 

+22*0 

+12*5 

- H 
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and 

Fa&MdMtlM 

PERCESNTAOE VARIATIONS IN POPULATION, 1872->1951 

STATEMENT I.M 

Percentage Variation 





1901-51 1921-51 1872-1921 

1941-51 

1931-41 

1921-31 1011-21 1001-11 1891-1001 

1881-01 

1872-81 

WX8T DiMAjruB Dismcr 


-h 57-8 

+ 

46-9 

+ 219 

+23-6 

+ 11-4 

+ 6-8 

— 8-8 

+ 11-6 

+ 7*8 

+ 4-0 

+1-8 

SMlurglMJSudOintion . 

• 


+ S3*S 

+ 

67-7 

+ 37-S 

+30-6 

+ 14-4 

+ 12-3 

— 4-4 

+14-6 

+16-6 

+ 6-7 

+ 8-8 

Bill • • - 

• 


+108*8 

+ 

87-7 

+ 64-7 

+ 62-4 

+ 16-2 

+ 6-9 

— 2-9 

+14-2 

+23-0 

+ 6-6 

+ 6-7 

BalDTghBt . . 



+108-3 

+ 

87-7 

+ 64-7 

+ 62-4 

+ 16-2 

+ 6-0 

— 2 9 

+14-2 

+ 24-0 

+ 6-6 

+ 6-7 

Kumargani 



+ 116-8 

+ 

94-6 

+ 54-7 

+21-4 

+ 10-2 

+ 46-8 

— 2-9 

+ 14-2 

+23-0 

+ 6-6 

+ 5-7 

Tapan . 



+ 64-6 

+ 

43-4 

+ 22-7 

+ 17-0 

+21-1 

+ 1-2 

— 6-1 

+ 14-8 

+ 7-6 

+ 6-9 

— 0-9 

Gangarampitr 



+ 68‘7 

+ 

42-7 

+ 22-7 

+ 16-9 

+ 0-6 

+ 12-8 

— 6-1 

+ 14-8 

+ 7-6 

+ 6-8 

— 0*9 

jtaifttnj Subdivi$ioti . 



+ 4J3 

4 

33-2 

+ 13-3 

H J8-2 

+ 9-2 

+ 3-2 

— 3-3 

+ 9-8 

+ 3 4 

+ 8-6 

+ 0-7 

Bantlliarl 



+ 26«3 

+ 

16-7 

+ 20-6 

+ 25 

+ 7-2 

+ 6-3 

— 6-3 

+ 16-3 

+ 3-8 

+ 1-7 

+ 4-6 

Knahmandl 



+ 22-8 

+ 

126 

+ 20-6 

+ 5-9 

+ 2-6 

+ 3-6 

— 6 3 

+ 15-3 

+ 3-8 

+ 1*7 

+ 4-8 

KallaganJ 



+ 240 

+ 

14-4 

+ 20-6 

+ 9-7 

+ 0-8 

+ 3-4 

—20-6 

+ 10-7 

+ 4-7 

+ 8-1 

+ 0-2 

Hemtabad 



+ 30-1 

+ 

20-6 

— 1-0 

^ 20-6 

+ 4-8 

+ 2-6 

— 2-6 

+ 3-1 

+ 1-6 

— 0-0 

— 2-1 

Raigai^ . 



+ 72U 

+ 

71-3 

— 1-0 

\ 55-4 

+ 110 

— 0-8 

— 2-6 

+ 8-1 

+ 1-6 

— 0-9 

— 2-1 

Itahar . 



+ 58-7 

h 

48-5 

+ 20-5 +10-6 + 25-« 

STATEMENT 1.88 

f 6-6 

— 2-1 

+ 10-7 

+ 4-7 

+ 6-1 

+ 0-2 

13 JllPlIOOKl DlKTRlOT 



+ 67-8 

■h 

31-8 

+ 244 2 

+ 8-1 

+ 14-4 

+ 6-6 

4 5-0 

+ 21-4 

+26-7 

+ 36-0 

+ 67-0 

jSadar SubdivUian 



+ 28-3 

+ 

2J-I 

+ J54-4 

+ 4-1 

+ 12-0 

+ 3-4 

— 1-7 

4 7-8 

+ 17^9 

4 38-7 

+63-6 

Jalpatgurl 



+ 40-2 

4- 

44-4 

■i* 46-8 

+ 16-0 

+ 17-4 

+ 7-0 

— 6-8 

4 4-2 

— 0-7 

+ 9-9 

+38-6 

BaJganJ . 



— 0-6 

— 

0 2 

+ 171 

+ 1 2 

+ 3 5 

—10-4 

— 1 8 

+ 8-0 

— 8-9 

— 7-6 

+24-2 

Jfaluagurl 



+ 17-3 

+ 

8-4 

+ 319-9 

_ o-i 

1 20-2 

— 8-9 

— 1-0 

4 9-2 

+ 31-2 

+ 62-2 

+82-6 

Nagrakata 



+ 20-8 

+ 

11-7 

+ 319-9 

4 00 

+ 1-3 

4- 4-0 

— 1-0 

+ 9-2 

+ 31-2 

+ 02-2 

+82-6 

Dhupgnrl 



4 51-3 


40-0 

+ 319-9 

H 9-2 

+ 16 2 

+ 11 3 

— 1-0 

+ 9-2 

+ 31-2 

+ 62-2 

+32-6 

Mai . . . 



+ 14-H 

+ 

6-4 

I- 313-3 

— 7-3 

+ 13 a 

+ 0-4 

H 0-9 

-1 7-9 

4 28*3 

+ 62-2 

+82*6 

MaMall 



-1 60-() 

+ 

47-0 

+ 313-3 

4 15-4 

+ 3-2 

+ 23-4 

+ U-9 

+ 7-9 

+28-3 

+ 62-2 

+ 82-5 

AHpvT Duar* SubdinU 'mi 


-\- 208-7 

+ 

5J-5 

+ 8938 

+ 14-8 

4 17-5 

+ 12-3 

+ 20-0 

+ 69-8 

+64-7 

+ 68-8 

+88-6 

Madarlhat 



+ 154-3 

+ 

48-5 

+ 700-3 

+ 11-4 

+ 14-0 

+ 17-0 

+ 11-6 

+ 63-4 

+ 67-9 

+ 62-2 

+82-6 

Kalakata 



+ 112-5 

+ 

24-1 

+ 700-3 

+ 0-3 

-\ 11-6 

+ 4-7 

1 11-6 

+63-6 

+ 57-9 

+ 62-2 

+82-6 

KaUhinI 



+ 298-3 

+ 

76-6 

+ 1,042 2 

-1-10 0 

+25-1 

-l"27-6 

^ 25-0 

+81-6 

+ 70-0 

+ 62-2 

+82-6 

AUpur Duars . 



+ 280-3 

•■H 

68-8 

-M ,042-0 

4 24-7 

+ 18-1 

+ 7-9 

+ 25-0 

+ 81-6 

+ 70-0 

>{• 62-2 

+82-6 

Kiuuargram. . 

• 


+ 219-3 

+ 

40-7 

+ 1,042-8 +10-0 +15-4 

STATEMENT 1.94 

+ 4-6 

+25-0 

+81-6 

+ 70-0 

+ 02-2 

+82-6 

14 DABJGFXIMO DitSTRTCT . 


+ 78-7 

+ 

67 6 

-f 198-5 

418-3 

+ 17-7 

+ 13-0 

1 0-5 

+ 6-6 

+ 11-0 

+ 43-0 

+68-8 

Stklar SubdifdMxon 



+ 846 

4 

60-.3 

» 300 6 

1 iJ-i 

+ 23 0 

+ /; 9 

1 3-8 

+i/-6 

+ 16-3 

4 61-1 

+96-8 

Darjeeling 



+ 88-9 

4 

01-3 

j' 300-5 

+29-6 

410-5 

+ 12-0 

+ 3-8 

+ 11-6 

+ 16-3 

+ 61-1 

+96-7 

.lore Bungalow 



4 87-1 

4 

61-5 

+ 300-0 

- 9-7 

f51 9 

'1 17-7 

+ 3-8 

+ 11-6 

1-16-3 

+ 61-1 

+ 06-8 

Pulbazor 



01-6 

+ 

05 3 

4 300-6 

+26 3 

+ 18 4 

+ 10-6 

4 3-8 

+ 11-6 

+ 16-3 

+ 61-1 

+ 96-8 

SukhlaiK>krl 



1- 98*0 

4- 

71-0 

+ 300-5 

+ 5-7 

-1-28-5 

1-25-0 

+ 3-8 

+ 11-5 

+16-3 

+ 51-1 

+ 96-8 

Kangll Bangllot 



+ 65-9 

+ 

43-2 

+ 300-5 

1 16-0 

4 23-9 

— 0-3 

+ 3-8 

+ 11 6 

+ 16-3 

+ 6-1 

+96-7 

K'urHeon§ Subdivision 



+ 45-4 

+ 

62-8 

+ 194-8 

+ 9-5 

-I 15-4 

+ 28-8 

— 2-1 

— 8-8 

h 1-8 

+ 66-7 

+06-8 

Kiirs^ong . . 



-I- 51-4 

+ 

09 5 

+ 194-8 

-1 15-6 

+ 13 9 

+ 28-8 

— 2-1 

— 8-8 

+ 1-2 

+ 66-7 

+96-8 

Mlrlk 



+ 29-8 

+ 

45 3 

+ 104 7 

„ 6-4 

+ 19 3 

+28 8 

— 2-1 

— 8-8 

+ 1-2 

+ 66-7 

+06-8 

Siliffuri Subdivision . 



+ 65-3 

+ 

53-7 

+ 57-9 

4 29-4 

+ 12-2 

+ 5-9 

+ 4-9 

+ 2-5 

— 3-6 

+ 16-4 

+31-8 

Stilgurl . 



+ 116-4 

+ 101 -2 

^ 57-9 

+ 61-2 

4 17 8 

+ 6-0 

+ 4-9 

M 2-6 

— 3-6 

+ 16-4 

+ 31-8 

Kharlbnii . 



+ 22-5 

4- 

13-9 

+ 67-9 

+ 2-7 

H- 4-6 

-1- 6-0 

+ 4-0 

+ 2-5 

— 3-6 

+ 16-4 

+ 81-8 

Phaiisldewa 



+ 25-3 

4* 

16-5 

+ 57-9 

— o-r» 

+ 10-8 

+ 

+ 4-9 

4 2-5 

— 3-6 

+ 16-4 

+81-8 

JCalimjjonif Subdivision 



+m-i 

4- 

65-5 

+ 832-3 

+ J5-2 

+ 15-9 

+ 13-5 

+ 21-4 

+ 19-3 

+ 55-9 

+ 110-0 

-486-8 

KaMinpong 



+123-3 

+ 

54-3 

+ 832-2 

+ 10-0 

H 16-5 

+ 10-6 

+ 21-3 

+ 10-3 

+ 65-9 

+ 110-0 

+ 96-7 

Uarubalhaii 



+ 133-4 

+ 

61-2 

-I- 832-6 +12-2 +1S'8 

STATEMENT 1.98 

+ 26-9 

421-4 

+ 19-3 

+ 559 

+ 110-0 

+06-8 

15 CoooH Bbhab District 


+ 18-4 

•f 

13-3 

+ 11-3 

+ 4-7 

+ 8-5 

— 0-3 

— 0-1 

H 4-6 

— 2.1 

— 8-9 

+ 18-2 

Tufangauj 



+ 33-1 

+ 

17-8 

+ 03-1 

3-2 

+ 11-2 

+ 2-6 

+ 3-6 

+ 9-1 

+ 0-5 

+ 11-0 

+ 20-5 

Dliihata . 



+ 16*8 

-1 

12-4 

+ 5-1 

+ 3-9 

+ 7-8 

+ 0-4 

— 0-2 

+ 3-2 

— 2-0 

— 5-6 

+10-4 

Sltai 



— 8-0 



8-7 

+ 6-1 

—14-6 

4 6-4 

4 0-4 

— 0-2 

+ 3-2 

— 2-0 

~ 5-6 

+10-4 

Coofh Boliar 



+ 41-8 

+ 

20-9 

+ 68 

+ 14 6 

413-1 

+ 0-2 

+ 1-3 

+ 7-4 

— 6-9 

— 7-2 

+ 11*4 

Hllalkiichl 



+ 4-0 

+ 

l-O 

+ 3-3 

— 2-3 

+ 6-3 

— 2-8 

4 1-2 

+ 1-7 

— 2-6 

6-7 

+ 10-4 

Mathabliaikga . 



+ 7-0 

4- 

7-2 

+ 0-1 

+ 2-8 

+ 4-8 

— 0-6 

— 1-8 

4 1-7 

— 2-0 

— 6-7 

+ 10-4 

Mekllganj 



— 9-0 



7-0 

+ 8-4 

— 0-6 

— 4-0 

— 3-2 

— 6-0 

+ 2-7 

— 1-6 

— 2-2 

•416*4 

Haldibarl 



+ 23-7 

+ 

20-6 + 26-0 + 6-8 +17-0 — 3-6 

STATEMENT 1.102 

— 2-2 

+ 6-0 

+ 8-S 

— 1-8 

+ 15-4 

SxRKni Statb . 

• 

• 

+ 133-4 

+ 

.. +1SS +10-7 +84-4 

STATEMENT 1.105 

— 7-1 

+49-0 

+98*8 

• * 

• • 

CHiRDmiiatioBa 



+ 86-0 

+ 

96-3 


+80-4 

283 

+40-4 

+ 7-2 

+ 0-6 

— 5-7 


37 a 



^strict and 
PoUoa Station 


WIST BUCIAL . 
BDIDWAI D1VX8I0H 
1 Borduna Dirtrlct 
Mw Sabdiflilon . 

1 Burdwan 

2 Khandaghoab . 

8 Balna 

4 Jatnalpur 
fi Memaii . 

8 Galai 

7 Bhatar 

5 Aosgram , * 

AmimoI SabdlflfloQ 

1 Salaopur 

2 Kultl 

8 fllrapur . 

4 Anansol . 

5 Banbanl. 

5 JTamurla . 

7 RanIganJ. 

8 Ondiu . 

8 Fajidpur 

10 Kankaa . 

Kftlnt flabdifiiion 

1 JCaloa . 

2 Purbasthali . 

8 Mantoawar 

Xitwi Sabdifjiion 

1 Haiwa 

2 Bfaogalkot 
8 Ketugram 

8 Birbirain INitriot 
Sndar SabdifUoa . 

1 8«iri 

2 Salnthla . 

4 Mahammadbasar 
8 Bubrajpur 

6 Kboyraaol 

7 I^mbazar 

8 Botour 

8 Labnpur . 

10 Nanoor . 

Bampariitt Snbdivinon . 

1 Bampurhat 

2 Mayureawar . 

8 Nafhatl . 

4 Muraral . 

8 Bankm Oiatrict 
Sidar Sabdiflilon . 

1 BanJcura 

2 Onda 

8 Cbhatoa . 

4 Oangajalghatl . 

6 Barjora . 

6 Ifajhia . 

7 Raitora 

8 Khatra . 

0 lodptir . 

10 Banlbaudli 

11 Raipur . 

12 RlmJapal 
18 TaMangn 

Wiluiapar SubdJvliion . 

1 Vlahnupur 

2 /aypur . 

3 Kotulpur 

4 Bonamakhl 
6 Patnaafr. 

5 Indu 


Population 

1061 

Variation 

1041.61 

Population 

1941 

Variation 

1081.41 

2 

3 

4 

6 

94,810,808 

+2,073,013 

91.887,996 

+4.173,868 

11.109,630 

+815.161 

10.987,369 

f 1,640.180 

9,101,067 

800.935 

1.800.732 

+316,033 

802,067 

153.108 

00,005 

111,169 

80,106 

1 + 5,223 

107,001 

84,633 

90,632 

+64.406 

+ 12.247 
+ 3,246 
+ 14,893 
+ 4,842 
+ 9,902 
+ 9,286 
+ 7.484 
+ 2,416 

737.661 

140,961 

56,849 

06,276 

75.264 

105.231 

97.716 

77.140 

88,216 

+119,866 

+ 40,161 

1 ' 4.396 
+ 9.608 
+ 12,006 
f 18, 102 
+ 8,981 
+ 10,635 
+ 8.477 


POPULATION OP APMINISTRATIVl DIVISIONS 

STAXBUBNT 

Populatton adniiiJftnttTe SivlaioB, «t 


1.068,889 

638,160 


1.310,869 

906,363 

141,850 

84,820 

80,182 

70,817 

60,831 

34,068 

50,304 

84,020 

63,060 

67,850 

110.028 

40.782 

60.783 


+ 163,676 

f 20,768 
+26,663 
+ 16.379 
+ 31,661 
+ 8,094 
+ 23,875 
+ U ,772 
1 - 10,677 
+ 420 
f 11,477 

+68,079 

f - 21,486 
f 31.674 
. + 4,919 


+ 12,709 
+ 6,920 
— 4,756 

f 18,672 
+ 14,309 

+ 3,244 
+ 6,617 
— 1,034 
+ 1,642 
+ 5 
+ 277 
-380 
+ 9,606 
— ^33 
— 4.030 


i 89,619 
+88.682 


1.048.317 

683,860 

77,579 

65,256 

34.560 

51,850 

76,221 

61,276 

48.669 

67.834 

67,216 

73,389 


1.289.640 

936,681 

140,486 

86,234 

81.853 
71,830 
78,851 

34.853 
67,045 
78,470 
68,467 
62,567 

10<),914 

48,136 

47,476 


+ 142.609 

r 2,602 

1 - 33.742 
f - 16,945 
+ 30,725 
+ 2,320 
+ 13,235 
+ 12,433 
- 1 - 19,207 
1 - 8,489 
+ 3.911 

H 28.936 

4 12,363 
1 - 6,696 
+ 9,886 

f 31.133 

f 13,604 
+ 8,738 
+ 13,791 

4 100,768 
+ 67,696 

f 9,309 
+ 4,859 
f 3,040 
+ 5,628 
f 7,178 
+ 6,339 
+ 745 
+ 6,620 
+ 4,915 
+ 9,062 

^ 48.168 

+ 10,145 
+ 10.049 
+ 7,010 
+ 9.064 

+177,919 
1-1484)73 
+ 30,780 
+ 10.855 
+ 14,693 
+ 16,696 
+ 16,400 
+ 6.160 
+ 8,870 
-f 10,317 
+ 9,260 
+ 4,744 
4 - 8.761 
+ 8,012 
+ 5,718 

+89,946 

+ 8,412 
+ 3,422 
+ 2.671 
+ 8.680 
+ 4,120 
+ 2.623 


17,668,497 

8,647,189 

1.676,099 

626JM6 

100,790 


908.687 

101.880 

78,213 

88,494 


1,111,721 

788.608 

100,706 

76,870 

67,260 

66,236 

62,042 

20,684 

48,176 

08.163 
40,217 
47,828 

02.163 
40.123 
41,768 




+ 1.968,690 16,400,887 
+606,647 8.060648 

+140,098 1,434,771 

+38.448 m.848 

+ 1.«; 86,186 

■^•343 62,826 

+ 5,628 - 81,501 

+ 11.687 77 147 

+4,808 62311 

+3.325 76:o14 

+69.116 408,064 

+ U27 22,867 

+8,863 64.444 

+8,677 23,088 

+ 7,084 46,116 

. , +03 40.021 

+ 1^.060 60.380 

+ 8,092 40,208 

+ 14,271 41.053 

+J.507 43.000 

+ 3,850 30.963 


Variation 

1911.21 


-391,968 

-416,664 

78^108 
-73,890 
— 9,418 
. --- 0.677 
'- lO.eid 
—700 
— 3,143 
— 13.124 
— 6,226 
— 0,387 


f 83.688 

M 0,986 
+ 11,715 
f 10,882 

+86,899 

+67.016 

+ 5,476 
- f - 18,485 
+ 3,224 
+ 17,613 
+ 5,317 
+ 11,712 
+ 10,700 
+ 13,891 
+078 
— 14,080 


+ 12,160 
— 5,638 
8.057 
+ 14,234 

+91.780 

+94.166 

+ 17,280 
+ 8,617 
+ 6.700 
+ 6,244 
+ 6,242 
+ 8,134 
+ 7,666 
f 10,166 
+ 7,363 
+ 6,486 
+8,000 
+ 4,384 
+ 8,087 


-19,871 

— 4.986 

-HJ,201 

— 6,084 


— 4,061 

— 6,702 

- 12,061 

—88,187 

—49,992 

— 6,202 
— 4,630 
— 2.704 
— 2,884 
— 6,294 
— ),267 
— 3,676 
— 4.770 
— 6,840 
— 7,706 

—88,616 

— 0,098 

— 0,583 

— 6,284 

— 14,560 

-118 790 
-59,629 


369.486 -88,616 

101,371 — 0,008 

88,624 — 0,583 

83.870 - 6,284 

78,721 — 14,560 

1,010,041 '-118 790 
33^449 -59,629 

JM 26 — 2,630 

66.863 — 0,640 

61,661 — 1,767 

40,091 - 45 U 

66.700 - 5:116 

20,650 — 3,806 

40,620 — 3,666 

67,087 — 8.766 

41.864 — 9,719 

42.337 — 2,760 

83,244 — 5,407 

85,780 — 2,747 

88,671 — 5.618 

885,490 -66,907 

64,388 — 8,002 

60.581 -6990 

40.836 —6 890 
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^ VnSST SENOAL WITH VARIATION. 1872—1961 

uvi ^ ■ 

West Bentel wltt vartatioB from 1812-1951 


]?opiiU410ll 

1011 

YmUUoh 

1901-11 

PopuUttloii 

1901 

10 ' 

11 

12 

16.70i.000 

+ 068,799 

16,884,010 

8.«67.MM 

+887.846 

8,640,601 

1.6tt374 

+6,684 

1.668,600 

668^280 

—19,148 

082,881 

108.609 
60,862 
101, »01 
63,624 
89.644 
90,271 
68.687 
86,801 

—2,437 

—1,886 

—3.502 

—2.072 

—2,107 

—2.068 

—1,610 

—2,401 

106,186 

61,747 

106,863 

66,296 

91,751 

93,280 

70,147 

87,702 

866.686 

+ 17,694 

870.9M 

21.688 

61.510 

22,647 

48.687 

87,871 

67,177 

88.160 

39,727 

40,710 

35,487 

+ 1,140 
+ 2.736 
4-1,203 
+ 2,318 
+ 2.011 
+ 3.211 
+ 2,143 
+ 2,231 
-1 2,287 
-1,696 

20.480 

48,783 

21.444 

41,319 

36.860 

63.066 

30,017 

37,496 

38,432 

37,182 

666,860 ' 

—1,192 

220,417 

89,411 

73,250 

62,564 

—818 
—2.369 
+ 1,005 

90,220 

75,619 

60,569 

260,868 

+ 8,964 

648,604 

94.055 

72.2( K ) 

89,673 

+ 2.255 
-1-1,683 
+4,886 

02,700 

70,517 

85.287 

940,106 

+ 98.671 

900.891 

049,101 

+8,068 

640,688 

68,096 

51.542 
30,100 

31.543 
70,020 
47,402 
40.809 
63,008 
68,463 
87,013 

—72 
—55 
^-32 
—33 
—73 
—60 
—43 
—56 
f 4,182 

4 4,854 

60.068 

51,507 

30,132 

31.576 

70.093 

47,542 

40,942 

53,149 

64,281 

82.159 

891,001 

+ 24.049 

800,366 

110,469 

97,107 

90,154 

93,271 

-1- 7.659 
f- 3,268 
^-6,633 
+ 7,089 

102,810 

93.639 

83,521 

86.1 H 2 

1,188.070 

f 26,269 

1,110,411 

740,004 

+ 34.909 

712,066 

96,065 

76,402 

63,308 

54,602 

61,816 

28,046 

44.176 

61,753 

44,588 

45,087 

88,661 

38,486 

44,189 

+ 6,704 
—1,474 
+ 8.799 
+ 1,168 
+ 1,315 
+ 616 
+ 940 
+ 5,009 
+ 4.332 
+ 4,881 
+ 8.014 
+ 377 
—862 

89,361 

77,876 

59,509 

53,344 

60,501 

28,330 

43.236 

55,754 

40,251 

40.706 

80,037 

38,109 

46,041 

801,700 

—16,000 

404,360 

79,200 
57,551 
60,725 
01,026 
66,176 
" 77,940 

—1,920 

—1,513 

—1,491 

—1,004 

—1,718 

—4,403 

75,216 

59,064 

58,816 

62,629 

66,888 

82,843 


Vurlail«>u 

Popiilatloti 

Va Hut Ion 

1801-1001 

1891 

1881-91 

18 

14 

15 

+ 1,104,100 

14,040.860 

+ 812,429 

+ 661,072 

7,080.189 

^296,286 

+ 186,410 

1,891,880 

+67 

+ 62,618 

010,868 

—19,726 

+ 12,027 

94,109 

—661 

+ 6,808 

56,930 

+ 958 

+ 10,031 

95,332 

—1 .858 

—5,475 

71,771 

+ 62 

-1 10,398 

81.353 

— 571 

-1 12,011 

81.228 

+ 2.155 

+ 7,949 

62,108 

—487 

H 0,764 

77.038 

—19,373 

+ 60,716 

810,273 

1 26,869 

1 4,940 

15..540 

+ 3.478 

f 11,783 

37. fK )0 

+ 8,280 

4 5.1 8 (J 

16.264 

-f 3,640 

1 9,980 

31.339 

+ 7,014 

h 8.662 

27,198 

+ 0,087 

+ 5.838 

48,128 

+ 449 

1-3.896 

32,121 

+ 300 

+ 4,056 

33.440 

f 312 

+ 4,157 

34.275 

f 320 

+ 2,214 

34.968 

—4,021 

- 6,006 

231,512 

—6,096 

+ 138 

90,091 

—2,393 

—1,479 

77,098 

—4,972 

—3,754 

64.323 

+ 1,270 

4 18,277 

230,227 

1 18 

1 11,010 

81,690 

— 1,253 

—1,083 

7 J .<« K ) 

—1,943 

+ 8,350 

76.937 

h 3.214 

+ 108,687 

798,254 

+ 3,826 

4 70,310 

470,229 

—13,692 

f 8,699 

60.369 

—2.938 

I 6,490 
+ 3,706 

45.098 

—2,192 

26.336 

—1 .279 

+ 8.076 

27 ,<VW 

—1.311 

+ 8,829 

61.264 

—2,977 

+ 5,988 

41.554 

—2.020 

+ 5,157 

35,786 

—1,738 

-f- 6,694 

40,455 

—2,257 

4 6,6,58 

57,023 

1 1,395 

1 14,014 

68,145 

f 1,650 

4 38,327 

328,026 

+ 17,518 

+ 9,376 

93,434 

+ 5,660 

1 7,411 

86.428 

—2,108 

( 8,W2 

74,619 

+ 7,18.5 

1 12,638 

73,544 

+ 7,081 

4 40,743 

1,069,068 

i 27,910 

+ 19,008 

092,867 

+ 46.272 

1 4,964 

84,397 

+ 7.833 

( 345 

77,531 

+ 1,934 

-1- 3,305 

50.204 

51.205 

+ 5,217 

\ 2,079 

-1-1,605 

^ 2.359 

58,142 

- H ,819 

+ 1,105 

27,225 

+ 851 

+ 1,686 

41,550 

+ 1 ,300 

+ 658 

55,096 

+ 4,950 
+ 3,578 

+ 475 

39,770 

+ 480 

40,226 

-i 3,618 

+ 945 

79,092 

+ 7,114 

+ 1,098 

87,01 1 

+-4,329 

+ 199 

44,842 

+ 1,118 

4 27.046 

877,811 

—17,860 

+ 4,508 

70,708 

—3,070 

+ 8,540 

56,524 

—2,411 

+ 8,489 

54,727 

- 2.376 

+ 3,753 

58,870 

—2,550 

+ 4,008 

02,880 

—2,730 

+ 7,747 

74,596 

285 

—4,213 


Puptilallon 

Variation 

Population 

1881 

1872-81 

1872 

10 

17 

18 

18,887.421 

+886,884 

18.011,667 

7.893.964 

—210,707 

7.004.061 

1.391,883 

—92,087 

1.480300 

089,603 

—84.640 

784.188 

94,770 

—11,101 

105.081 

54,981 

—12,084 

07,066 

97,190 

—4.815 

102,005 

71,7(»9 

—12,993 

84,702 

81.921 

—9,049 

91.678 

79,073 

—12,228 

91.301 

62,685 

-7,376 

70,011 

97,311 

—13,634 

110,946 

284.414 

+ 40,309 

288.186 

12,062 

+ 3,633 

8,429 

28.720 

-1^ 8.650 

20,070 

12,62 t 

+ 3,802 

8,822 

24.325 

+ 7.326 

16,090 

21.111 

f 6,359 

14,752 

47,679 

+ 5,540 

42,133 

31,821 

-I 3,701 

28,120 

33,128 

+ 3.853 

20,275 

33,956 

+ 3,949 

80,006 

38.989 

—510 

* 30.400 

837,007 

-<^,262 

886.869 

92,484 

—29,517 

122,001 

82,070 

+ 893 

81,677 

63,053 

-20.128 

83,181 

830,209 

—4.644 

884.768 

82,943 

+ 2,375 

80,568 

73,548 

—1,317 

74,860 

73,723 

—5,602 

79,325 

794.428 

-59,867 

868,786 

483,921 

-07.466 

661.878 

63,302 

—8,091 

71,303 

17,290 

—6.044 

53.334 

27,615 

—3,529 

31,144 

28,041 

—3.099 

32,640 

64.241 

—8,211 

72,452 

43,574 

—5,509 

49.143 

37.523 

—4,795 

42,318 

48,712 

—6,226 

54.038 

56,228 

-9,755 

65,083 

60,495 

—11.636 

78.031 

810.607 

+ 8,098 

308.408 

87,774 

—5,618 

93.892 

88,836 

—12,606 

101,441 

67,434 

+ 13,2.10 

, 54,178 

66.463 

H - 13,006 

53,308 

1,041,762 

+78,165 

968,697 

047,085 

+88.480 

668.688 

70,504 

+ 0,050 

70,508 

76.697 

+ 7,811 

67,786 

50,087 

+ 4,032 

46,966 

49,600 

+ 3,888 

46,772 

56,323 

+ 4,410 

51.913 

26.374 

h 2,065 

84,300 

40,250 

+ 8,150 

87,100 

50,140 

+ 12,404 

37,786 

36.198 

+8,955 

27,243 

:16,608 

+ 0,056 

27,552 

71,978 

+ 17,807 

64,171 

32,082 

+-4,835 

28,347 

43,724 

+ 4,617 

80,207 

894.007 


408.088 

73,778 

—3,984 

77,768 

57,935 

—3,128 

61,063 

57,103 

— ; i ,088 

60,186 

01,432 

—3,818 

64,750 

65,010 

—3,648 

• 60.153 

78.809 

+ 1,726 

77.084 



Bute. District aDd 
Police Station 


Population 

1061 


POPULATION OP ADMlNISTUATtVlS O^ISIONS 


Variation Population 
1041-51 1941 


Variation 

1081-41 


Population 

loai 


Variation 

1021-31 


Fopniatloo 

1021 


Varlatloo 

1011-21 


4 MUnapor Diatiiot 
Sadtr Sabdlfliion . 

1 Mldnapur 

2 Salbaid . 

8 Keahpur . 

4 Qarhbeta 

6 Debra 

0 Sabang , 

7 Plngla . 

5 5!»f«Pwr (local) 

11 Dantan . 

12 Mohanpur 

13 Keahiarl . 

Contal Subdlflafon 

1 Contal 

2 Kbedgree 

3 Bbagwanpiir 

4 PatiMpur 

6 Aamnagar 
4 £gra 

Tamluk Sabdivialon 

1 Tamluk . 

2 Fanakura 

3 Moyna 

4 Mafileadal 

5 Nandigram 
3 Sutataata 

OhaUl Snbdivlaioa 

1 Ghatal 

2 Daapur 

3 Chandrakona . 
Xhttgram Sobdlfifloa 

1 Jbargrain 

2 Jambanl 

3 Btnpur . 

4 GoidbalJavpur . 

6 Sankrail . 

4 Nayagram 

6 Hbogbly Dlatrict 
Sadar Subdiyiafoo . 

1 Chlnaurah 

2 Dhanlakhall . 

3 Polba 

4 ACagra . 

6 Dalagarl) 

4 Fandua . 

Sorampur Snbdivlalon 

1 Serampur 

2 UttariNira 

3 Bhadrcewar 

4 Harlpal . 

6 Tarakcawar 

4 Slngur 

7 Chandliala 

5 Janglfiara 

Arambag Sabdiviilon 

1 Aranbag. 

2 Pursura . 

8 Ooghat . 

4 Khanaktil 

6 Howrah Dlitrict • 
Sadar SabdlrMon . 

1 Howrah . 

2 Bantra . 

3 (lolabarl . 

4 Maltpanohghara 

6 Hlbpur (Part) 

4 Ba (outaldo) 

7 D(»ukjur ! * I 

8 Jagaolia . 

0 SaukralJ . 

10 Jagatballavpur 

11 PiSolila . . : 


8,860.028 

1.067,468 

04.302 

68.260 

85.856 

150,115 

60,000 

74,177 

50.363 

05,722 

120.636 

75,400 

00,346 

30,550 

43.676 


84.070 

140.330 

86,878 

461,703 

80.381 

40,628 

136,033 

80.016 

47,001 

57.044 

1.664.880 


370,416 

05,172 

58,508 

86,630 

130,007 

1.611.378 

080.466 


+108,376 

+07.163 

+ 4,412 
+ 6,907 
+ 1,710 
+ 15,212 
+ 4.608 
+ 2,626 
+ 2,598 
+ 10,380 
+ 42,451 
+ 3,750 
—1.646 
—816 
+ 2.361 


—10,661 
+ 413 
f 8,558 
—4,965 
—6.281 
— 4,308 

+86.886 

+ 0,053 
M 7,650 
+ 6.037 
+ 6,088 
—6,286 
+2,243 


•1 260 
+ 11,645 
+ 4,827 

h 36.468 

•I 12,004 
+ 3,031 
H 11,639 
+ 3.610 
+ 1.887 
+ 2.327 

+ 176,601 


3,100.647 

060.606 


+ 10,720 
+ 6,820 
+ 8,027 
+ 10,352 
+ 1B,6H4 
+ 4,083 

+ 06,066 

+ 26,745 
+ 14,032 
+ 10,727 
+ 10,773 
+ 8,600 
+ 13,203 
f 0,761 
+ 4,346 


+ 10,072 
+ 2,882 
+ 4,108 
+ 7,000 

+ 101,060 
+ 08,111 


—38 
+26,514 
—021 
+ 7,30;. 
+ 7,27(1 
— 1,388 
+5,03] 


426.246 

68,317 

45,507 

125,204 

86,806 

45,114 

65,017 

1,877,729 

388.000 

60,872 

87,956 

75,667 

41.766 

62,020 

81.780 

634,876 
11 4,326 
50,704 
70,026 
73,630 
52,707 
82,550 
128,151 
07,002 

344,486 

84,200 

65.626 

82,471 

122,188 

1.490,304 

830.345 


+ 391,564 

+ 00,883 

+ 14,872 
+ 5,564 
+ 7,203 
h 12,824 
+ 0,000 
+266 
+ 821 
+ 6,832 
+ 20.051 
+ 5,813 
+ 4,334 
+ 2,763 
+ 8,460 

+ 123.800 

I- 84.660 
I- 14,822 
+ 17,160 
+ 10,557 
+ 24,066 
+ 21,065 

+ 100,906 

+ 23,876 
+ 14,28« 
+ 0,630- 
+ 22,545 
+ 26,475 
+ 14,281 

+21,368 

+ H.621 
+ 10,816 
+ 2,416 


+ 7,870 
+ 8,727 
+ 10,844 
+ 6,008 
+ 8,058 
I" 4,609 

+263.474 

+74,144 

+ 10,040 
+ 14,070 
+ 0,417 
+ 12,865 
+ 5,667 
+ 18,005 

+182,041 

+ 81,684 
+ 11,672 
+ 12,681 
I-JB.IIO 
+ 11,027 
+ 15,003 
+ 21,561 
+ 14,203 

+60.800 

+ 14.131 
+ 14,461 
+ 4,001 
+ 23,706 

+ 301,437 
+260.652 


+ 188 
+27,634 
+ 18,484 
+ 8,412 
+20,041 
+17,608 
■i 18,016 


1,114.866 

324,826 


1.008.807 

670,603 


+132.438 

+88.060 

+ 6,607 
— 2,001 
+ 1,446 
+ 8,846 
—67 
—4,520 
—2,312 
+0,117 
+ 0,666 
—6,698 
+2.394 
—304 
+8,878 

1-10.661 

—0,342 
+ 16,788 
— 11,000 
+775 
+ 8,765 
+ 14,684 

+47,286 

+ 0,810 
+ 6.077 
+ 3,638 
+ 0,216 
+ 11,174 
+ 7.971 


+ 6,083 
+ 3,037 
-h 0,440 
+ 0.100 
f 4,800 
-1-5,928 

+34,113 
+ 9,641 


+ 18,078 

+ 8,726 
+3,410 
+ 1,806 
+ 20 
+ 417 
+ 3,127 
+ 8,602 
— 2.202 


+ 10U64 
+61,888 


—108 
+11,027 
+ 1,281 
+ 1,205 
—7,588 
+ 17,784 
—1301 


2.666,660 

887,660 

69,481 

68,706 

72.407 
118,233 

57.640 

76,806 

40,260 

70.303 

51.408 
71,626 
85,163 
28,490 
28,987 


1.080,148 

816,884 

37.043 

70,668 

66,527 

21,081 

44,854 

68,211 


“154^1 

--0«,703 

—8,600 

—782 

-10,960 

— 8,120 

—0,260 

—18,656 

—8,873 

—104 

—76 

-16,171 

—0,424 

-8.163 

—6.645 


- 6.668 

—1,614 
—6,601 
—825 
+ 1,610 
+212 
+ 641 

—81.627 

—12,171 

—4,075 

—15,381 


+8,842 
+ 2,669 
—10,143 
+ 21,661 
+ 1,683 
—699 
—2,820 

+21,065 

+16,284 
+ 6,833 
+ 10,036 
—2,313 
—1,638 
—610 
-^,666 
—8,470 

-86,060 

—7.680 

—4,202 

—14,040 

—7,801 

+68,001 

+08.440 
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0F WEST BmiOAL WITH VAHIATION. 1«72— ld51 

cbiitd. 



Variation 

PoptUation 

Variation 

1911 

1001-11 

1001 

1891-1901 

10 

11 

12 

13 


4 88.087 

8,789,114 

+ 167.648 

989,469 

j 10.801 

017.868 

+19.518 

78.171 

—160 

78,321 

1-0,510 

59,676 

—1,272 

fl 0,850 

- J - 6,382 

88.857 

—3,223 

86,580 

1 2.793 

124.368 

— 6,760 

133,122 

f 6,088 

04.790 

—1,073 

67,872 

--87 B 

80.401 

—3,037 

93,098 

4 472 

68,120 

—2,863 

60.402 

+ 307 

70,407 

416,658 

64.680 

—8,189 

61,644 

411.448 

40.006 

—2,331 

87.700 

43,479 

84,317 

+ 712 

04.687 

42,010 

02.568 

+ 2,064 

31.640 

4 676 

30.973 

+ 691 

36.683 

41.408 

34,124 

+ 288 

418,886 

416.800 

608,076 

+ 67.718 

176.440 

43,011 

172,629 

4 26,160 

60,461 

41,913 

67,648 

+ 7,376 

124,698 

44,011 

120.687 

+ 0,612 

102,082 

4 2,788 

09,204 

1- 5,700 

76,007 

4 821 

75,186 

4 6,909 

79,597 

41.766 

77,832 

+ 4.003 

601,440 

417,987 

688,613 

+ 48.666 

100,613 

42,467 

08,046 

+ 9,430 

14»,0 Q 1 

4636 

143,366 

4 5.004 

61,369 

41.261 

50.008 

+ 4.821 

102,323 

45,368 

00,065 

4 7,404 

120,008 

+ 4,604 

124.404 

4 13,945 

74,246 

4 3,602 

70,644 

4-7,345 

801,806 

—83,606 

384,901 

-8,011 

83,341 

—8,741 

92.082 

—439 

128.167 

—7,607 

130,664 

—3,160 

94,898 

—7,347 

102,246 

4 694 

866.627 

46.346 

360.888 

+ 34.774 

53,867 

—567 

54.434 

+ 12,4 78 

37,318 

—892 

37,710 

t 8.644 

112,270 

47,288 

104,982 

^ 2,467 

76,294 

46 

75,288 

-} 5,161 

39,367 

4 4 

30.363 

+ 2.69 H 

48,521 

+ 6 

48,616 

4 3,320 

1.090.007 

441,056 

1.040.041 

+ 14,746 

312,048 

43,668 

308,474 

—1,148 

34,374 

—989 

35,363 

—69 

96,811 

+ 1,104 

94,707 

- 987 

44,866 

+ 517 

44,340 

—462 

20,398 

—587 

20,985 

—41 

46,563 

+ 1,139 

44,414 

—2,316 

71.040 

+ 2,384 

68,656 

1 2,732 

461.898 

+ 48.U8 

413,178 

+ 13,191 

68,633 

+ 17,006 

40,727 

1 6,420 

29,370 

f 6,787 

22,583 

4 3,885 

44,514 

+ 12,491 

32.023 

\ 5,212 

60,713 

3,978 

56.735 

1 1,071 

42,991 

+2,816 

40.175 

4 769 

64,030 

+ 66 

64,866 

—2,719 

101,684 

+ 3,208 

08,376 

+ 807 

68.661 

+ 867 

57,694 

—2,241 

816,760 

—10,630 

887,889 

4-8.696 

76.462 

—1,248 

77,696 

+ 1,760 

42,953 

—600 

43,652 

4 992 

98,170 

—8.618 

106,788 

—1,043 

99,184 

—70 

90,254 

+ 1,881 

048,608 

+98,988 

860.614 

+86,889 

400.488 

460.746 

480,678 

+68,882 

170,077 

421,757 

167,320 

+ 40,917 

812 

438 

274 

+ 71 

46,020 

416,645 

29,884 

+ 12,684 

75,060 

47,290 

67,760 

+ 1.074 

16,000 

41.546 

. 14,864 

4 228 

75,322 

4 7.316 

68,006 

4-1,079 

48,877 

+3,148 

40,729 

4 3.22«‘ i . 

66,847 

i 4,006 

61,841 

+ 4,104 


Population 

Variation 

Population 

Variation Population 

1891 

1881-91 

1881 

1872-81 

1872 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

8,681,468 

+ 113,004 

3.617.302 

—27.877 

2^170 

897.740 

—81,101 

978,841 

—68.811 

1.045.152 

71,811 

+ 4.236 

07,676 

—4,405 

71,081 

55,468 

1 1.851 

63,017 

+ 2,757 

60,800 

88,787 

- 11.822 

95,009 

—13,820 

108,020 

126,434 

— 11,589 

138,023 

—7,241 

145,264 

68,747 

--1,379 

70,120 

—40,621 

110,747 

92,620 

—29,042 

122,268 

—7,906 

130,173 

00,185 

—19,261 

79,446 

—6,136 

84,682 

58.028 

+ 3,422 

54.000 

—3,669 

68,106 

42,427 

+ 2,503 

39.924 

—2,602 

42,620 

88.006 

—8,370 

91,975 

—262 

02,227 

00.604 

—5.740 

96,244 

+ 12,046 

84,109 

80,282 

—1,921 

82,203 

+ 4,030 

28.178 

33,886 

—3,888 

37,224 

—102 

37.820 

646,868 

+ 63.802 

481,908 

+ 89,724 

442,272 

147,370 

+ 16,816 

130,564 

+ 7.607 

122.867 

60,173 

} 8,047 

42,126 

+ 6,123 

86,008 

111,175 

f 14,724 

96,451 

+ 6,689 

89.812 

93,634 

+ 6,210 

87,324 

+ 6,201 

81,123 

69,277 

+ 7,153 

62,124 

+ 7.646 

64,679 

73,829 

-1 10,412 

. 63,417 

+ 6,619 

67,898 

634,968 

66.740 

470.218 

+ 11.401 

467,817 

88.610 

4 36,631 

52,979 

+ 1,792 

51,187 

137,752 

— 4,329 

142,081 

—21,834 

„ 103,916 

46,277 

4 18,207 

27,070 

+ 916 

£6,164 

80,661 

8,992 

80.669 

+ 8,552 

72,017 

110,459 

—11,486 

121,895 

+ 18,068 

108,827 

63,299 

4-8.676 

64,624 

+ 8,907 

45,717 

327,902 

+ 40,660 

287,338 

—58.248 

845.581 

92,621 

-1-8.428 

84.098 

—18,649 

102,742 

133,830 

-1-18,561 

115,269 

—21,090 

136,359 

101,561 

1-13,680 

87,971 

—18,509 

106,480 

326,608 

+35.004 

290.414 

+49.057 

244.857 

41,950 

-1 0,040 

. 36,316 

+ 5,911 

29,406 

29,000 

4 4,600 

24,466 

+ 4,095 

20,371 

102,516 

-1 11,811 

90,704 

+ 16,433 

74,271 

70,127 

1 5,667 

64,670 

-1' 9,063 

66,617 

80.665 

4-2,905 

33,760 

+4,732 

20,018 

46.1 i ^9 

+ 3,5 MI 

41.608 

+ 6.838 

36.776 

1.034,296 

+ 21,628 

1.012.768 

—144,817 

1.U7.885 

809.616 

11,899 

308.217 

—54,297 

863.114 

35,432 

+ 1,432 

34,000 

—13,310 

47.819 

96,094 

+ 2.167 

93,537 

—22,048 

116,186 

44,811 

—1,362 

46,173 

■i 12,725 

83.448 

21,020 

4-850 

20,176 

—7,904 

28,080 

46,729 

—1,489 

48,218 

—12,737 

60.966 

05,924 

—189 

66,118 

—11,014 

77,127 

399.987 

1-48.032 

361.956 

-41.909 

888364 

34,307 

4 4,005 

30,242 

+ 4,421 

25,821 

18,098 

-1-3,664 

16,144 

+ 1,648 

13,601 

20,811 

-1 3,863 

22,958 

+ 3,068 

19,800 

56.664 

+ 6,941 

49,728 

—16,664 

65,387 

39,416 

+4,206 

35,210 

—11,092 

46,802 

67,584 

18,400 

60,184 

—868 

60,642 

97,569 

+ 13,182 

84,887 

—9,764 

04,141 

59,938 

+ 4,831 

56,107 

—14,178 

69,280 

824.093 

— 27. B 03 

362.696 

-47,811 

400.407 

75.920 

+ 6,236 

70,604 

—11,882 

82,676 

42.660 

+ 2,942 

39,718 

" -6,676 

46,393 

108,731 

— 163 

108,884 

—27,302 

136,246 

97,373 

—86,927 

133,300 

—1,892 

136,192 

768.086 

+ 128.244 

836.381 

+80.510 

595.805 

360.296 

+64.662 

311.844 

+14.580 

807.064 

116,408 

+26,748 

90,056 

+6.732 

88,923 

208 

+ 45 

158 

+12 

146 

16,700 

-f 1,885 

14,815 

+ 1,100 

18,716 

66,686 

-1 8,698 

57,088 

+4,261 

63,727 

14,136 

+ 1,844 

12,892 

+ 903 

11,380 

66,927 

+ 8,730 

68,197 

+4,276 

63,021 

37,604 

43,380 

34,116 

— J.iwo 

86,806 

47,787 

f 4.313 

43,424 

-4,514 

44,988 



Sti^, District and 
Polios Statldn 


POPULATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 

STAIEMEMT 

■xr- Mr xrr » xr » 'v- lajs* 


OlakMU SabdlTMoB-MmeM 

1 Auta 

* Baimaii . 

8 Uluberla 

f Sliyamimr 
6 BauJia 

FRBfilDKMCT DIVISION 

7 M-Puniw* DliMet . 

SoMlTlfloa 

1 Bishnupur 

8 &.“•’** ; 

4 Metlabrue 
£ ToUyganj 

2 Jonarpur 

* Barulpur 
2 Jaynagar 

0 Canning , 

10 Bliaiigar . 

1 1 Maho^tala 
BatJrluit Sabdlfitloo 

1 Baslrhat 

2 Badurla . 

a Swarupnagar . 

4 Haroa 

8 Hasnabad 

0 •^andosbkhall . 

Barasaft Subdivision 

1 Barasat . 

8 Habra . 

3 Dcganga 

4 Amdanga 

5 liajarliat 

Bangaon Sabdiviiion 

1 Bangaon 

2 Qalgfiata 

Barfaokpor Sabdiviiion 

X ^rraokpur 
2 Diim Dum 
a Tltagai'li 

4 JagMdal 

6 NaUiatl . 

5 BIJpur 

7 Khardali 


7 Khardali 

8 Boapara . 

S Baranagar 

Wamond Barbonr Snb- 
divlilOB 

1 Dl^ond Harbour . 

2 Falta 

3 MaUmrapur 

4 Kakdwlp 

5 Sagar 

0 Kulpj 

7 Magrabat 

S^utiui rewit 
DtvUoa 

• Oaioiitte OUMet 

1 Sbampuknr 

2 KumartuU 

8 Burtolla . 

4 8ukea Street 

6 /orabagan 

• Jorasanko 

7 Bara Bazar 

3 Colootola 
0 Mucliijiara 

10 Bowbazar 

11 Puddapiikur 

12 Waterloo Street 

13 Venwlck Bazar 

14 TaJtola . . 

lb Kallnga . 

1® Bark street 
17 Baman Bustce 


• 882,017 

280»254 

124,463 

1SH.587 

138,105 

81,418 

18,707.778 

4,009,800 

1.613,048 

143,588 

147,123 

113.879 

120,031 

104.583 

88,413 

105,321 

196.047 

188.216 

115,067 

03,195 

718.019 

137,051 
80,502 
62.000 
102,374 
145,436 
1 76,266 


877.000 
16,180 
05.500 
121,708 
152,624 
75,506 
105,186 
81,404 
76,077 
154, 37< 


+28.968 

■“4,607 
■f-0,864 
f- 10,007 
h 0.085 
—1,261 

I 8.167.862 
I 989.819 
i 888.468 

H 12.407 
—18,097 
I 43,897 
1-26,163 
-f 113,050 
+ 6,880 
+ 4,456 
1-21,600 
-I 37,604 
f-874 
+ 38.631 

^ 110.648 

-f 12.787 

-f r>,lH)8 

4.458 
+ 11.620 
+ 29,108 
t 55.562 

+ 76,710 

1-20,378 
f 40.634 
-I 7,002 
+ 4,642 
+ 4,073 

1 76.688 

f 68,168 
f 17,470 

+ 297.006 

-f 6,211 
+ 52,008 
+ 24.477 
t 23,014 
-i 23,841 
f 46,860 
-I 37,072 

+ 27,961 

' 57,381 


901,180 + 88,811 


686,869 

234.061 

114,500 

148.680 

120,160 

32,660 

11.649.088 

3.669,490 

1,826.480 

131,080 

165,220 

60,482 

102.868 

80.624 

81.624 
100,865 
174.457 
160,612 
114,183 

54,504 


(a)8.496 

8.648.677 

188,412 
75,278 
126,384 
100,468 
120.200 
i 10.070 
63.846 
00,203 
136.446 
40.704 
04,006 
18.700 
51,217 
60.264 
26,107 
10,022 
0,351 


I 439,786 

+ 1 7,020 
+ 8,480 
+ 21,841 
+ 10,348 
+ 14,470 
+ 15.798 
— 703 
f-116 
—420 
+ 3,696 
f 1,283 
+ 8,060 
—880 
—1,160 
+ 6.760 
+ 2.482 
+2,326 


133.104 

04,016 

39.088 

679.996 

10,978 

43,492 

07,821 

129,610 

51,755 

58,335 

44.302 

47,110 

90.996 




1 15,230 
81,819 
175,167 
86.811 
44,941 
131,538 
182,803 

1,269 

2.108,891 

110,483 

66,789 

104,543 

00,140 

106,721 

103,272 

54,609 

90HW7 

136,875 

37,100 

02,723 

10,780 

62,106 

70,413 

10.348 

7,640 

4,025 


+ 181,786 
+ 46,863 
F 21,788 
32.576 
h23.r>10 
+7,048 

+ 2.633,688 
+ 780,708 
I 279,453 

+ 26,680 
+ 42.208 
+25,414 
-{-30,000 
f 86,086 
+ 16,047 
+ 14,046 
+ 28,168 
I 18,080 
1-21,303 
f 12,763 

+ 101.880 

+ 18,587 
+ 7,206 
+ 3,386 
+ 14,906 
+ 25,366 
+ 32.400 

4 45.800 

+ 16,277 
f6,77H 
I- 7,258 
+ 3,594 
+ 11,803 

{ 14.168 

+ 8,600 
-{ 5,550 

+ 170,410 
— 4 

+ 11,801 
+ 31,079 
f 34,406 
+ 18.703 
I 15,276 
f 12,713 
f- 10,825 
+ 20,612 


+ 168,613 

+23,722 
+ 16,827 
+ 42,403 
+ 21,007 
+ 13,436 
+ 10,035 
+33,183 

+ 604 

+988.029 

+ 48,860 
+ 28,405 
+87,436 
+45,030 
+ 66,866 
+57,156 
+ 86,000 
+ 41,080 
+ 56,271 
+16,124 
+27,400 
+ 4,028 
+21,131 
+ 81.086 
+ 6.206 
+2,102 
+ 1,310 


528^174 

188.088 

02,811 

116.004 

105.650 

25,621 

9,016,288 

2.888,894 

948,032 

105.447 

123,012 

44,068 

65,050 

43.638 

64,577 

86.810 

146.280 

131,632 

02.700 

41,801 

402,217 

106.577 

76,478 

54,156 

75,830 

00,872 

88,205 

271,461 

82,787 

63,040 

57,442 

32,602 

34.600 


409,686 

10,982 

31,691 

66,242 

05,204 

33.052 

43,060 

31,079 

30,291 

07,384 

649,808 

01.508 

65,002 

132,764 

65,804 

31.505 

112,503 

140,020 

766 


+49,849 

+ 7,240 
+ 13,240 
+ 18,048 
!• 13.648 
—1,334 

I +686.043 
{ 261.984 
+ 87.821 

+ 8,577 
+ 12,688 
+ 6,173 
+ 0,751 
+ 3,927 
H 8,781 
+ 4,163 
+ 15,350 
I 16,105 
—681 
+ 2,428 

+88,697 

+ 7,274 
—1,5^16 
—4.281 
+ 1.388 
+ 4.143 
+ 26,718 

- 8,888 

—1,330 
—6,630 
—954 
-920 
+ 1,160 

-13,403 

—8.204 

—5,109 

I 88,807 

—760 
h 6,052 
—7,030 
f 20,780 
+ 0,710 
+ 10,962 
{9,630 
-{ 1,762 
+ 12,282 

hS9.498 

i 12,040 
+ 7,826 
+ 24,730 
+ 13,834 
{ 12,060 
+ 9,540 
f 8,539 


478382 

180,848 

70,671 

00,056 

02,102 

26.055 

8.860.196 

8,888,710 

868.711 

00,870 

110,824 

37,805 

66,208 

30.711 

55,706 

82.056 
130.030 
116,527 

08,421 

30.373 


1,140.862 

00,633 

38,204 

67.107 

54,101 

39,355 

46,116 

18,600 

48,098 

80.004 

21.075 
36,323 

6,711 

30.076 
38,427 
14,062 

6.438 

2,670 


+100.166 

+ 0,627 
+ 4,310 
+ 5,024 
—1,271 
—13,218 
•^11,160 
—14,269 
. +10,488 
+ 10.034 
—8,036 
+2,886 
—306 
+4,864 
+ 8,763 
+2.306 
+ 1,688 
-468 


280.147 

84,126 

70.570 

58,300 

33,522 

33,524 

138.361 

03,020 

38,731 

348,778 

11,738 

25,630 

73,872 

74,424 

23,333 

32,008 

22,043 

28.520 

55,102 


78,562 
58,106 
108,026 
61,970 
10,446 
102,054 
141, (Wl 


1.031,697 

67.006 

83,084 

61.183 

66,372 

62,573 

67,276 

32,060 

38,610 

60,070 

27.110 
32,038 

7,106 

26.111 
31.804 
11,747 

3,778 

8,147 


+26.461 

+3,656 
+1,969 
+12,764 
+ 8,500 
+3,474 
fSiSOl 
+ 168.876 
+66^988 
+6.102 
+ 14,350 
+2,186 
+ 1,098 
+ 4.608 
+ 3.006 
+4,451 
+ 7,064 
he, 222 

+ 4,861 
+3,064 
+ 30,144 
+583 
“<1,133 
—2,847 
+ 11,712 
+ 13,648 
+ 0,686 

-“12,644 

—2.810 

—8,741 

—3,836 

—1,124 

“1.124 

—13,826 

—10,618 

—3.300 

h64.964 

+ 258 
—1.248 
+ 11.280 
+ 16,008 
f4,877 
f7,ns 

—422 
+ 6,102 
+ 11,192 

+44.478 

+ 27 
+ 866 
H 20.370 
+ 0,600 
+2,470 
+ 13,076 
+ 1,062 


+33,686 

+ 8.070 
+ 911 
+ 6,673 
+ 7.260 
+460 
—2,266 
+2,464 
—18,684 
+ 6,803 
+ 2,006 
+ 2,672 
+822 
—3,826 
—443 
+ 862 
-1.618 
t22 


286 



6 F WEST WStlOAL WITH VARIATION, liW — 1851 

tiiT-^ontd. 


Populfttlon 

1911 

Variation 

1901-11 

PopulaUun 

1901 

Variation 

1891-1901 

Population 

1891 

Variation 

1881-91 

Population 

1831 

Variation 

1872-81 

Pmlaaon 

1079 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

10 

408,079 

177,192 

77,«U)2 

86.292 

88.612 

23,481 

+884M8 

+ 10,258 
+ 6,163 
+ 10,064 
+ 4,02r> 

+ 2.738 

490,886 

166.930 

72,439 

70,228 

84,487 

20,743 

+ 28,507 

4 3.893 
+ 3,607 
+ 7.291 
46.732 
-1-1,984 

087,829 

163,046 

68.832 

68,037 

77,755 

18,759 

4 73.599 

+ 53.078 
45,209 
+ 4,993 
8.894 

1 1.3r)8 

888,707 

109,008 

03.503 

63.944 

08.861 

17,401 

+84.890 

—400 
+ 5,405 
48,992 
+ 8,438 
+ 2,447 

898,001 

110,874 

58,098 

54.952 

60.423 

14,954 


8.SS5,294 + 781.645 7.593.746 + 683,088 8,960.661 4 517,194 6,443.467 + 486.571 4»806.896 


8,478.835 +388,354 8.165,981 4167.888 1,988.899 +180,804 1,808.805 +118,486 1,895,008 

808.748 +108,887 700,456 + 78.858 688,198 4 54.688 573,518 +16,884 556.686 

91,768 4 7,774 83,994 +4,914 79,080 17,363 71,717 —2.612 74.229 

95,974 +13,622 82,352 110,069 72.263 h9,747 62,586 +3.404 159,138 

86,780 + 6,190 80,540 t 368 30,172 1-3.157 27.016 —2.776 29,790 

56,110 +17,122 87,088 {458 37.530 h 3,926 33,604 —8,462 37,056 

35,106 +5,737 20.368 f 354 20.014 { 3,035 25,070 —2,668 28.647 

52.701 +6,608 47,183 +6,420 40,763 | 4.343 36,420 +8,065 34,865 

78.205 + 8,308 69,897 + 9,510 60,387 + 6,434 63,953 + 3.060 50,693 

123,866 +16,897 107,009 +16,049 91,020 * +14,880 76,140 + 7,796 68,344 

109,305 f- 11,011 97.694 +13,293 84,401 +8,092 76,409 +4,276 71,133 

88,570 +11,145 77,426 {9,488 67,037 —10,015 78.852 +10,905 07,947 

36,810 +273 36.040 +435 d5,6U {-3,726 31,885 —3,275 35,160 

428,876 + 54,866 378,407 -1-26,868 847,138 + 24,077 323,081 +64,815 268,146 

98,720 +11,795 86,925 + 8,376 78,549 + 2,212 76,337 + 4,170 72,167 

81,156 +5,648 75,608 + 3,299 72,309 —2,138 74,447 + 9,478 ' 64,969 

60,784 -f 4,166 56,62H +2.471 54,157 —1,001 65,758 +7,098 48,660 

62.739 {11,187 51.552 M.052 47,500 +8,557 38,943 +11,420 27,623 

73.080 -+-13,031 60,055 {-4,720 55,335 +9.969 45,360 +13,308 82,063 

51,891 +9,262 42.639 +3,351 30,288 +7,078 32,210 +0.446 22,764 


808,701 

+ 28,629 

964.162 

80,045 

+ 9,974 

76,971 

74,320 

+ 3,082 

70.638 

02,232 

4 7,024 

56,208 

34,046 

+ 3,974 

30,672 

34,048 

+ 3,976 

30,073 

140,176 

—4,688 

150,759 

104,130 

—3,371 

107,507 

42,040 

—1,212 

43,252 

892,624 

+ 88,075 

206.440 

11,485 

+ 1,697 

9,888 

20,887 

+ 3,298 

23,589 

02.583 

f 36,841 

25,742 

58,326 

-r 20,741 

37,585 

18,456 

{ 2.970 

15,48U 

24,985 

{ 12,471 

12,514 

22,405 

—563 

23.028 

23,427 

^ 3.452 

19,975 

43,010 

+ 6.262 

38,648 

515,785 

+54,977 

400,748 


+ 61.627 

202.6S5 

+7,083 

+ 34,914 

42,057 

1 1,351 

—645 

71,283 

+ 2,318 

—568 

55,770 

{2,260 

1 13,913 

16.759 

{ 542 

+ 13.913 

16,760 

t 542 

—6.236 

156.095 

—13.948 

—4,221 

111,728 

—8,092 

—2,015 

45,267 

—4.950 

—88.267 

244.718 

{48.777 

41.548 

8,340 

+ 803 

— 30.316 

5,3. {)05 

+ 22,327 

+4,029 

21,713 

+ 2,090 

—11,747 

49,332 

H 5,223 

—4,839 

20,319 

{^2,152 

—3.911 

16,425 

i 1,739 

+ 3,604 

10,424 

+ 1,859 

— l,tM)5 

20,980 

+ 3,278 

+-4,370 

34,278 

+ 4,290 

+ 57.808 

408.880 

{58.550 


19Mia +2,387 188,226 

40,690 —2,554 43,250 

68.065 +1,627 67.388 

53,516 +5,348 48.168 

16.217 —1,017 17,234 

16.218 —1,017 17,286 

170,948 +16.880 166,077 

120,720 +11,710 100,010 

60,223 + 7,156 43,067 

200,988 — U.608 810^007 

7,537 —750 . 8.2«7 

81,578 —2,713 84,291 

19,623 —1,953 21,576 

44,109 -*6,224 49,383 

18,167 —2.152 20,319 

14,686 —1,740 16.426 

17.555 —1,747 19,802 

17,702 —1.762 19,464 

29.082 +2,873 27,609 

844,880 + 60.168 800.108 


78.635 +7,850 70.685 

57,301 +4,898 52,403 

8^,646 {>15,609 72,137 

45,870 +5,104 40.266 

16,975 +1,010 15,065 

80,879 +10,111 79,768 

140.019 +9,595 130,424 


(5)6,196 


+ 7,255 63,480 +10.602 

+ 2,588 49,815 +6,860 

+ 13,499 58,638 {8,185 

i- 8,511 31,755 +4,886 

1-3,184 11,881 +1,809 

-{-10.800 62,908 - 9,580 

H 5,971 124,453 + 17,178 


6.137 


52,828 +3.066 46.872 

48.455 +298 48.157 

50,453 +6.070 48,483 

26,919 + 4,520 22,399 

10,072 +1.601 8,381 

53,328 +8.054 44.374 

107,276 +8,773 98,602 


898,019 +77.079 

53.030 +6,149 

33,073 J 2,918 

54,010 +-4,304 

48.112 +6,078 

52,114 +3,046 

69,641 +-6,553 

30,490 —1,079 

07,094 —6,076 

63,862 —754 

25,014 —2,038 

29,906 +1,900 

0,284 —18 

8M00 —2,772 

82.112 —125 

11,385 —5.396 

5,204 —810 

8,125 —2,920 


920,983 

40,887 

30,155 

50,210 

42,034 

49,009 

52.988 

31,574 

03,170 

04,116 

27,062 

28,060 

6,802 

31,208 

32,237 

10^780 

0,110 


+ 170,044 

{- 10,002 
-{ 3,541 
+ 13,786 
+ 7,200 
+ 9.889 
+ 11,331 
+ 10,928 
+ 12.389 
+ 14,044 
+ 4,384 
+ 7,299 
+ 370 
+2,842 
+3.030 
+3,502 
+ 1,490 
+ 850 


741,889 

36.885 

26,614 

36,431 

34,828 

39,180 

41,657 

20,640 

50,781 

40,472 

22,008 

20,761 

6,932 

28,300 

20,207 

13,218 

4,020 

4,598 


+93,389 

+ 8,374 
+ 9H2 
+ 7,496 
+- 10,423 
+ 2,862 
+ 8,833 
—123 
+ 3,458 
+ 5.891 
+ 1.041 
+ 245 
+ 147 
+ 2,468 
+3,144 
+ 1,378 
—348 
—1,527 


948.490 -99,999 

28,611 —837 

25.682 —8.342 

28,035 —988 

24,405 —631 

30.318 —2,758 

32,824 —3,206 

20,769 —2,784 

47.323 —8.482 

43,581 —58 

21,027 —1,910 

20.510 +30 

5.786 + 81 

25,898 —889 

20,003 —1.049 

11,840 —938 

4,968 +402 

0,125 —443 


989,480 

28,848 

34,024 

29,923 

25,080 

39,070 

30,029 

28,503 

50,805 

43.039 

23,543 

20,480 

5.704 

20,787 

27,112 

12,772 

4.500 

0.508 


3 CSNSVS 
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POPUIATION 




8 OalMtta DliMet—coiK’ld, 

19 KnUUy . 89,961 

20 Btftttopiiknr . ' 70,907 

21 BAllygUiJ , 94,020 

22 Wtawaalpur . 118,701 

28 KallgtMt . 64.098 

2f ^PHT . . 08.704 

96 KkMlpur 98,064 

M Watgani and HaBtlngn 09,621 

?! ’ 192,969 

28 B«Ulaglwita 98,772 

29 Uanlektola 124,491 


Tarlatloo Popnlalioii 
1941.61 1941 

a 4 


12.826 
f 16,811 
+ 446 
+21,510 
+21,237 
+8,681 
+22,372 
+34,098 
16.458 
+ 62,078 
+ 84,223 
-f 88,011 


81 Oatpttkur 60,306 

82 Coflalpur . 69.152 

33 Fort WiHlam and Ktldan 9,lia 

84 Port 17.481 

36 Caiuds . . i;i62 

-r lu.vt i 
-f 24,02(1 
+ 23,381 
+4.408 
—14,392 
—022 

0 Xtflt Hit triot . 

StOor Oahdivitioii 

1 KrUhnagar 

0 Kabadwlp 

3 Ohapra . 

4 KrlshnagaoJ 

6 Kakaiipaim 

6 KallgaaJ 

7 Tebatta . 

8 Kartmpur 

1.144.004 

700.871 

157.981 

01.380 

77,076 

88,690 

81,747 

77,806 

00,402 

87,086 

f 304,001 
+100.608 

H 00,878 
f 37,172 
+ 7,864 
+ 4.694 
+ 14.920 
+ 13,914 
—2,187 
—18,687 

Bonafhat Onbdlvifion . 

1 Banaghat 

2 Chakdah 

3 Karinghata 

4 Ranikhali 

6 SanUpiur 

440.053 

161.862 

117,495 

37,927 

55,116 

79,004 

+ 176.018 

+00,779 
+63.033 
+ 10,429 
+ 17,604 
+ 24,578 

10 KwliMibaO Diiirlrt 

1.716.760 

+ 76.080 

8a4ar OnMIfliiOB 

1 fiarhampur Town 

2 Baldanga 

3 Navada . 

4 Kartharpara 

6 Domkal . 

6 Jalangl . 

644.000 

137,823 

151,339 

58,052 

58.670 

82,804 

66,040 

+ 44.470 

+ 27,940 
1-0,705 
+ 1,202 
+3,601 
+ 6,801 
—1,170 

Lilkaf b Oabdlrtiton 

1 MunfaMabad . 

2 Jlaganj . 

8 Kabagmin 

4 Lal^ . 

6 Bhagwangola . 

6 Ranmagar 

808.871 

44,571 

29,190 

00,443 

78,247 

89,808 

91,072 

+00.006 

+ 1,842 
+0.088 
+8,822 
+ 7,684 
+ 10,049 
h550 

laaglpinF OnbOlfifion 

481.070 

00,861 

1 Farakka . 

2 Samaetgaoj 

3 8utl 

4 KagbanatbganJ 

0 Sagardigbi 

68,791 

74.324 

91.080 

132.083 

74,645 

+ 6.470 
-f 0,922 
— 4H8 
4 4,740 
+8,706 

Kaodi OuMlviiion 

846.001 

-10307 

1 Xandl . 

2 Kliargtam 

3 Burwan . 

4 Bliaratpur . , . 

71,480 

81,902 

81,917 

110,420 

—4,171 
+ 40 
—6,627 
—9,839 

a MaMa Uilrlot 
ladar IMivIrtoa . 

1 Fiu^libaKar . 

2 KaSaohah 

3 Malda . 

4 Hablbpor 

6 Rataa 

0 ICabikohak 

7 Kbacba . 

8 Hadibobandrapur . 

0 Oajol : . 

10 BawaiigoU 

087JW0 

087.600 

98,872 

220,184 

37,480 

72.198 

116,884 

77.687 

100,498 

101.160 

78.171 

80,005 

+08.006 

+08W 

+ 10,888 
+S1.80Q 

+ 12.849 
+ 10,801 
-8,604 
+ 1,182 
-210 
+3,092 


28,109 

74.040 

70,402 

02.510 

97.404 

46,507 

40,882 

58,000 

53,108 

130,811 

59,649 

80,480 

84,007 

30,277 

45,771 

4,015 

81.873 

1,784 

840.808 

674.868 

91,003 

64,208 

70.321 

84.102 

60,827 

63,391 

92,539 

101,272 

861.040 

82,073 

63.802 

27,498 

37.521 

65,086 


1,049.689 +809.868 


Variaioii 

1981-41 


+ 16,837 
+ 20,816 
+36,875 
+81,754 
+30,602 
+26,746 
+ 17,369 
+20.144 
+20,700 
+ 89,681 
+ 26,314 
+ 44,081 
+ 11,766 
1-17,088 
f 18,558 
+241 
—1,829 
-121 

f 110.396 
>[' 17.086 

+ 16,819 
+ 14,240 
1 7,331 
+ 6,266 
■h 10,078 
+ 10,144 
+ 12,460 
f 12,655 

+ 30.611 

+ 10,085 
h8,066 
+ 8,187 
+ 718 
+ 7,921 


409.740 

109,883 

144.034 

57.460 

55,009 

76,503 

56,210 


43,229 

23,097 


70.603 

79,159 

91,116 


+06^ 

+ 25,430 
+29.953 
+ 10,809 
f 9,340 
+ 12,984 
|- 0,056 

+ 68.760 

+6,309 
+6,013 
+4,303 
+ 13,100 
+ 16,049 
i> 10,316 


411,018 + 08.700 


53,316 

07,402 

92,174 

127,887 

70.840 

366.078 

76,607 

81,862 

87,644 

120,265 

84I,0U 

044.IU 

83,689 

194,824 

38,978 

62,807 

102,986 

04,780 

108,062 

99,074 

73,387 

86,973 


+7,280 
+9,204 
+ 16,772 
+ 28,070 
+7,394 

f 60.180 

f 10,391 
+10.086 
+ 13,256 
+18,406 

+108.876 

+101.076 

+ 18,888 
+29,760 
+8,804 
+3,888 
+17,198 
+8,804 
+10,468 
+ 17,878 
+6.864 
+ 4,799 


or ADMlNISTSAttVE OiyiSlOMS 

' ' stah^nt 


PMMiUttOb 

1931 

VarlaUoa 

1981-01 

Popiilatictt 

1901 


0 

7 

8 


11,772 

44,224 

40,687 

30,705 

60.802 

18.822 

28,963 

82.822 

82,403 

40,730 

33,235 

42,399 

22,262 

19,194 

27,213 

4,374 

83,702 

1,905 

+1.009 
+0,043 
+ 5.540 
+8.882 
+ 17,087 
+6,209 
+ 7,189 
+ 1,402 
—0,299 
+ 11,769 
+ 3,631 
+4,681 
+ 3,949 
+3,400 
-i- 4,830 
+ 1,208 
f 16,201 
1-1,000 

10,183 

38,181 

36,041 

21.883 
43,826 
18,663 
21,774 
81,420 
88,762 
08,971 
29.004 
37,708 
18,803 
16,768 

22.883 
3.100 

18,441 

839 

+63 

+m 
+ 181 
+4,001 
+8,140 
+663 
+2.086 
+9,551 
—10,594 
+0,811 
+5,978 
+7,027 
+2,080 
+2,319 
+3,288 
—1,245 
—8.449 
—2,420 

701.907 

i- 10,001 

711.700 

“81880 

400.07! 

+06,704 

400.664 

“49.689 

75,784 

39.962 

02,090 

28,840 

50,749 

53,247 

80.083 

88,717 

+ 4,053 
+ 6,842 
-f 3,727 
+ 364 
+ 8,861 
1-5.883 
—3,858 
+ 5,422 

71,731 

34.120 

50,263 

28,492 

62.808 

47,414 

83,441 

88.295 

—5,876 

—2,794 

—4,853 

—7,200 

—3,206 

—6,708 

—8,820 

—11,065 

086,609 

-16,603 

261.060 

—11841 

71,988 

65.200 

24,801 

30,8U9 

47,105 

—3.164 
—0,597 
-3,824 
—8,201 
+ 1,263 

75,152 

01,803 

28,185 

40,010 

45,902 

—5,280 

—947 

—432 

—4,981 

—3,045 

1.870.077 

+ 146.490 

1.084.181 

-180.898 

404.606 

+08.870 

381.186 

-81894 

84,453 

114,081 

40,581 

45,723 

63,515 

49,552 

+4,080 
+ 0,280 

—1,054 
+0,077 
+ 5,689 

79,823 

108,895 

45,439 

40,777 

50,638 

43,803 

—0,548 

—8,891 

—5,340 

—0,674 

—0,570 

—6,071 

810.186 

+41J118 

OOOJ17 

-86.089 

37,920 

17.484 

52,318 

57,503 

04,110 

80.800 

+2,079 
—030 
+0,335 
+ 7,834 
+ 4,004 
+ 21,542 

35,841 

18,120 

45,983 

49,069 

60,040 

59,258 

—2,940 
—1,790 
—3,850 
—8,903 
+ 792 
—8,339 

340,808 

+49.604 

088.814 

—31190 

40,035 

58,198 

75,402 

99,817 

03,440 

+5,572 
+ 7,045 
+ 13,347 
f 14,441 
+9,179 

40,408 

51,153 

02.055 

86,870 

54.207 

—5.014 

—0,889 

—4.042 

—12,714 

—8,081 

818.189 

+80.804 

880.816 

-81678 

06,216 

71,770 

74,288 

101,869 

+8,003 
+7,571 
+5,697 
+ 11,153 

57,213 

04,205 

08,091 

90,700 

—4,682 

*-4,344 

—5,087 

-0.115 

700.440 

+64.000 

808.174 

-11878 

700.440 

69,061 

104,674 

80.684 

48,969 

85,798 

68.482 

83,694 

82,690 

07,028 

81,174 

+04J00 

+0,742 

+0,740 

—2.123 

+1,666 

+4,720 

+1,046 

+8,078 

4 10,761 

• 

688^174 

02,909 

167,828 

82,707 

47,414 

61.073 

66,087 

80,610 

71,846 

06.778 

80.870 

-11878 
—10,602 
—0.973 
—1,074 
— 2,*87 
—8.689 
—8.440 
-I'aos 
+ 14,778 
+l»79l 
+807 



■■v • 

0]| W^ :^GAt wrtH va»iAtiom, 

UI^M6oir<?l5, ' 

'/!?» 'W" JSJS^iSJ 

10 n 12 13 14 15 15 17 18 


10,110 

+ 1,056 

8,146 

+ 1,200 

87 . 0 ^ 

+ 7,384 

80,600 

+ 4,640 

84.850 

+ 5,775 

28,084 

+ 4.157 

17,102 

+ 6,484 

11,708 

+ 1,883 

41,670 

+ 8,754 

87,016 

+ 6.385 

12.800 

+ 1.154 

11,726 

+ 1,655 

10,740 

+ 2,081 

17,718 

+ 2,014 

21850 

+ 251 

21,608 

+ 5,268 

40,865 

+ 6,610 

48,887 

+ 12,184 

82 . 7 W 

+ 7.251 

16,400 

+ 2,493 

28.625 

+ 0,306 

14,231 

+ 1,867 

30,151 

+ 11,986 

18,165 

+ 2.359 

16,614 

+ 2,407 

13,207 

+ 8,023 

18,450 

+ 2,077 

11.302 

+ 2.507 

10,006 

+ 2,044 

15.151 

+ 3,597 

. 4;411 

+ 1,081 

3,380 

—289 

25,800 

“^,878 

20,758 

+ 3,179 

8,255 

— 1,182 

4.447 

+ 2,346 

770,085 

+ 2,784 

773,202 

+ 185 

510,253 

— 3,065 

613.248 

+ 7,782 

77,506 

-1 8,160 

74,447 

— 1,908 

35,014 

+ 1,608 

36,411 

—907 

64,115 

+ 2,510 

51,605 

— 1,675 

36,762 

— 1,020 

37,681 

+ 6,023 

66,158 

—665 

66,710 

+ 384 

53,122 

+880 

52,792 

+ 6,947 

02,270 

— 1,678 

03.848 

+ 5,727 

04,360 

— 5,604 

100,044 

— 5,908 

266,508 

+ 5,880 

260,554 

— 7,545 

80.438 

+ 4,294 

76,144 

— 1,163 

52,760 

—6 

62,766 

— 6,075 

28,617 

^ J 4 

28.510 

- 2,316 

44,941 

+ 2,154 

42,777 

+ 6,413 

48,047 

-512 

40,550 

— 4,406 


5,035 

+ 1,351 

5,585 

—218 

5,707 

25,060 

+ 5,077 

20,082 

—705 

21,777 

28,017 

+ 4,560 

10,257 

—720 

19 , 9 ^ 

0,825 

+ 1,036 

8,780 

— T ,261 


82,630 

+ 8.605 

20,025 

+575 

28 ! 8&0 

10,061 

+ 1,084 

8,077 

+200 

3,758 

14.804 

+ 1,355 

13,488 

— 6,081 

10,410 

15,340 

—529 

15,850 

— 2.205 

18,074 

81,563 

— 1,382 

33,035 

+ 4,852 

28,183 

13,005 

+ 1,372 

11,534 

— 1,556 

18,280 

12,374 

+ 8,020 

4,346 

—600 

4,854 

15,787 

+ 10,243 

6,544 

—560 

5,104 

10,184 

+ 1,653 

8,621 

+300 

8,221 

8,786 

+ 1,433 

7.352 

+268 

7,094 

12,464 

+ 2,033 

10,421 

+857 

10,054 

3.510 

280 

3,330 

+865 

2,488 

26.680 

— 1,611 

28,200 

+ 11,640 

15,550 

2,102 

—906 

8,007 

+ 1,245 

1,751 

773,515 

— 35,075 

008,002 

+ 01,208 

745,255 

505,515 

- 15,051 

521,547 

+ 41«555 

470 JI 3 

76,366 

- 3.130 

70,404 

10.040 

55,654 

35,318 

— 1,402 

37.810 

+ 5,203 

82,507 

63,082 

— 2,602 

55,574 

+ 0,088 

66,686 

32,568 

—43 

82,701 

+ 2.001 

20,710 

55,385 

- 3,377 

50,752 

-(• 3,850 

66.902 

45,845 

— 7,847 

54,102 

+ 3,650 

60,038 

87,121 

— 2,030 

80,160 

+ 050 

88.600 

105.852 

+ 4,008 

102,754 

+ 6,414 

97 M 0 

257,400 

— 10 il 45 

820,545 

+ 10,543 

257,002 

77,307 

— 7,108 

84,415 

+ 4,553 

70.752 

57.831 

— 2,868 

70.580 

+ 4,227 

60,452 

30,984 

- 1,308 

32,237 

+ 1,928 

30.500 

37,354 

— 7,076 

45,340 

+ 5,305 

40,034 

53,054 

f 100 

58,864 

+ 3,420 

60,436 


1 , 346,073 

+ 22,537 

1 . 822,455 

+ 71,540 

420,123 

— 10,860 

430,382 

+ 80.387 

85,371 

—538 

84,000 

+ 8,733 

117,285 

—781 

118,017 

+ 11,858 

60,770 

— 1,038 

51,817 

+ 3,030 

58,351 

— 3,830 

07,181 

•(• 2,123 

68,408 

— 2,327 

66,735 

+ 2,051 

48,084 

— 1,795 

50,780 

+ 1,683 

223,047 

+ 2,808 

291,145 

— 15,208 

38,781 

—242 

30,023 

-I 3.021 

10,010 

— 6,368 

25.258 

— 4.580 

40.833 

•i 3,526 

45,208 

+ 4.542 

58,672 

+ 4,294 

54,278 

— 6,436 

50,264 

+ 8,162 

65.002 

+ 2.602 

57,507 

— 2,570 

70,275 

— 15,347 

822,504 

+ 16,479 

318,085 

+ 87,185 

45,477 

+ 5,235 

39,241 

+ 4,183 

57,492 

+ 7,884 

40,608 

+ 6,288 

55.007 

+ 2,810 

63,287 

— 5,650 

98,000 

—275 

08,355 

+ 14,103 

52,348 

—175 

52,528 

+ 0.022 


1 , 255 , Mi + 24,155 1 , 225,720 + 12,555 1 , 214,104 

401,002 f 4,083 880,212 + a 7 0801482 

87,176 +252 77,014 — 1,578 70,402 

106,150 + 365 105,808 — 3,143 107,045 

48,778 + 1,212 47,550 + 5,005 42,454 

66,077 — 2,077 57,185 —652 67,704 

58,084 -(- 2.440 51,244 —180 61.424 

40,147 + 1,683 47,254 —188 47,402 

505,443 18,445 287,220 - 5,255 805,950 

86,102 +117 34,986 —708 85,503 

20.848 — 1,030 30.887 — 6,261 35,188 

41,565 +140 41,425 —830 48,265 

00,714 + 5,578 65.085 + 6,914 40,122 

63.500 — 8,548 67.288 — 8,037 51,175 

85,523 + 7,200 78,428 — 4,154 82,687 

285,550 + 0,050 276 J 00 + 82,104 244,700 

36,068 + 4,347 30,711 + 6,474 ^ 25.287 

44,820 + 5,405 38,825 + 6,020 81,000 

58 ; 8 S 7 + 2,281 66.566 + 17,147 40,400 

84,173 — 1,018 86,001 + 1,504 84,487 

58.501 — 1,210 64,720 + 1.010 58,701 


a 0 l ,«03 + 13,065 887,027 + 30,515 057,513 


51,746 

08,549 



68,186 + 5,842 

63,772 + 7,701 

59.805 + 7.014 

05,218 + 0,658 


62,204 

55,081 

52,702 

85,546 


+ 2^635 

254,078 

— 10,090 

208,058 

+ 176 
+ 1,063 
+ 211 
+200 

52,110 

54,018 

62,581 

86,265 

— 1,055 

— 5,910 

— 1,257 

— 1,747 

58,175 

60,028 

53,848 

88,002 


005.547 

003,557 

7$,601 

154,801 

84,881 

tSiSII 

67,688 

82.300 

67,072 

64,062 

80,055 


+ 05.888 
+ 25,828 

+ 8,242 
+ 15,600 
+ 4,847 
+ 7,027 
+ 15.868 
+ 10,466 
+ 11,680 
+ 0,480 
+ 11,085 
+ 5,204 


508.542 + 55.860 

005.040 + 60,300 

70,349 — 4,578 

148,201 + 18,646 

20,634 + 6,604 

42.814 + 7,078 

50,304 + 6,638 

47,218 + 8.136 

70,810 + 5,581 

47,602 —374 

62.065 + 0,648 

24,801 + 4.481 


647,880 + 77.100 

557,210 + 77.106 

76,027 + 8,881 

120,065 + 13,003 

24,080 + 8,264 

84,885 + 4,718 

68,755 + 15,462 

44,083 + 11.373 

64,129 + 6,175 

47,055 + 8,870 

43,415 

20,880 + 8.020 


570,135 

570.125 

55,145 

116.502 

20,775 

80,118 

47,814 

82,710 

68,066 

44,005 

85,955 

17,861 


+ 20.055 

+ 80,055 

—611 
— 8,588 
-(•185 
+ 105 
+ 8,660 
+ 6,017 
+ 0,315 
+ 4,724 
—580 
—810 


550,570 

550,570 

50,067 

110,875 

20,541 

20,022 

88,766 

a 

30,870 

87,645 

17,070 


38 a 
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Stoto, District and 

Police Btotlon 

PoiHilatiou 

1961 

Varlatlua 

1941.51 

1 

8 

3 

U Wj... 

780.678 

+187,029 

Bducbtt BaMivlti.a . 

898.114 

+76.798 

1 am 

2 BaluFfdiRt . \ 

3 Kumargauj . 

♦ /*•»!> . 

ft Uanganunpur . . 

38,787 

101,471 

55,005 

70,644 

61,307 

+ 13,341 
+34.001 

1 9.872 
+ 10,260 
+ 8,415 

BMani askdirWoD 

392.469 

+ 00.891 

1 Banslhsrl 

2 Kushmandl 

8 Kallagauj 

4 Hemtabad 

6 JUtlgauJ . 

6 Itahar . . 

51,276 

56.314 

67,366 

34,680 

101,870 

80,958 

+ 1,254 
-1 3,124 
+ 5.041 
+ 6,033 

1 36,817 
+ 7.722 

13 JilpAltml Diitrlct . 

814.688 

i 69.836 

Sadar Bnbdlfitloo 

646,142 

1 21.968 

1 ialpalgurl 

2 AaJganj . 

8 Maloagurl 

4 .Vagrakata 

6 Dluiiigurf 

9 Ma] 

7 Maeiall . 

115.450 

61,723 

88.315 

42,380 

110,010 

88,158 

40,188 

j 15,000 
-1^ 500 
—5,746 

L 2,4 15 
+ 0,322 
—6,070 
+ 6,651 

Alipur Daari lobdiflsloii 

866.806 

+ 47.678 

1 MaUarlliat 

2 Falakata 

3 ICalcliinl , . I 

4 AUpur Duals . 

• Kuniai^ram 

50,486 

55,700 

85,600 

110,038 

48,563 

H- 6.060 
f- 3,306 
+ 7,756 
+ 23,543 
+ 6,004 

14 Daijeelioc Olstriot . 

446,260 

+68,691 

Sadar Sabdifisloo . 

169,681 

+ 22,804 

1 Darjeeling 

2 Jore Bungalow 

8 Pidbasar 

4 Sukhtapokrl , ' 

5 KangU RMgllot 

63,171 

28,044 

26,020 

10,258 

31.320 

+ 14,438 
—3,098 
6,600 
+ 1,041 

1 4.314 

Karseong 8aMlvltlon . 

60»718 

+6,787 

1 Kiirseoug 

2 Mlrlk . 

40,577 

16,136 

H 6,657 
—080 

OlUfttfl Babdifliioa 

11M76 

+ 86.461 

1 SUIgurl 

2 Kharibarl , , 

3 Phaxusldewa . 

68,280 

24,876 

23,310 

+ 25,017 
+ 660 
—116 

Kallmpong SoMifliloa . 

93,441 

+ 14,896 

1 Kalltopong 

2 Garubatliau . , 

70,463 

16,978 

+ 12,556 
+ 1,848 

16 Ooooh 2eliar DisMot 

671,168 

+30,316 

1 Tnfaiiganj 

2 Dlnliala . 

8 bital . . [ 

07.;i3 

137,000 

45,765 

102,036 

46.255 

40,560 

+3,011 
+ 6,120 

4 Coocb Beluur ! ! 

5 bitalkuchl 

6 Mathabfuuuia . 

7 irekllffaiiT^ 

8 Haldlbiuri 

— 1,106 

1 21,801 
—1,082 
+ 2,780 
—268 
+ 2,064 

le oRAimnarAoou 

49.900 

+ 11.626 

17 ncux 

187«720 

+ 16M 


POPULATION OP ADMINISTRATIVE DIVIBif^i: 

statement^ 


Populatioii VarlttJoii 
1041 mi-41 

4 5 

m,484 H 69,507 


261,316 i- 81,678 


25.446 

66,570 

46.033 

<m,375 

52,602 


+ 3.358 
+ 8,783 
T 4,272 
+ 10,532 
+ 4,633 


388,168 f 27,989 


50.022 

53,100 

61,425 

28,747 

65.553 

73.231 


+3.343 
+ 1,324 
1 611 
F 1,307 
+ 6,610 
+ 14,026 


846,708 +106.648 

684.864 + 68,797 


100,360 

61.127 
04.061 
30,074 

101,588 

05.128 
42.637 


+ 14,848 
f 1,722 
+ 15,704 
1-513 
+ 13,418 
+ 11,180 
f 1,322 


320.818 + 47.746 


63,417 

52,304 

77,853 

05.405 

41,650 


+ 6,551 
}' 5,4 10 
+ 16,607 
i 14.612 
(-5, 505 


876,869 + 66.734 

147,327 f 28.148 


48,733 

32,042 

21,320 

18,217 

27,015 


1-4,637 
+ 10,052 
+ 3,310 
+ 4,038 
+ 5,212 


M,*8e H-7,»90 


42,020 

17,066 


H 5,231 
^ 2,709 


80,01« 

42,363 

24.216 

23,435 


+ 9.766 

-f 6,305 
+ 1,071 
+2,200 


79,948 i- 10,888 


63,007 

15,135 


+ 9,066 
+ 1,778 


940,848 + 49.966 


04,702 

131,874 

28,160 

140,074 

40,837 

100,156 

45,528 

43,616 


+ 0,556 
+ 0,504 
+ 1.700 
+ 17,352 
+2,766 
+4,627 
—1,883 
+6,335 


88,884 +11,022 


'isir" ssfiJisr 


e 

7 

8 

9 

688,977 

+82,643 

490,484 

-19,123 

219,728 

+26.041 

195,697 

-2.028 

22,088 

57.787 

41.761 

49,843 

48,250 

+ 1.428 
+3,737 
+ 18,022 
+ 571 
+ 5,283 

20.060 

54,050 

28,739 

40,272 

42,070 

—600 
—1,595 
— B4a 

304.236 

H 0,602 

294.787 

-10^ 

46,670 

51,866 

00,914 

27,440 

59,034 

58,306 

+2,369 
+ 1,811 
+ 2,024 
+ 670 
—420 
+ 3,030 

44,310 

50,055 

68^00 

26,761 

50,454 

55,267 

—2.601 

—2,826 

-^il 

—1,600 

—1,163 

738,160 

+ 46.104 

694.066 

+92,774 

466,087 

+ 16.262 

460.886 

-7,768 

85,521 

49,405 

78,267 

39,4ra 

88,170 

83,948 

41,315 

+ 5,500 
—5,728 
—3,180 
-t 1,512 
-1 8,921 
+ 321 
h 7.847 

79.952 

55.133 

81,417 

37,049 

70,249 

83,627 

33,468 

—5,831 
—004 
—816 
—381 
—704 
+ 757 
-f-aos 

273.073 

f 29.848 

243,831 

+ 40,680 

40,860 

40,984 

62,246 

80,88:) 

36,094 

-6,707 
+ 2,093 
+ 13,475 
-f 5,902 
+ 1,576 

40,069 

44,801 

48,771 

74,981 

34.519 

+ 4,160 
+4,670 
+ 9,766 
+ 16,013 
+ 6,912 

310.636 

+ 36.887 

288,748 

+ 17.198 

119,178 

+ 12.867 

106,511 

+ 8.984 

41,096 

21,090 

18,010 

14,179 

21,803 

+ 4,936 
-^3,168 
1-1,721 
+ 2,916 
—74 

39.100 

17,922 

10,289 

11,203 

21,877 

+ 1,446 
j-662 
+ 602 
+416 
+ 808 

61,096 

+ 11.889 

40,857 

—860 

37,689 

14,307 

+ 8,436 
+ 3,203 

29,253 

11,104 

—610 

—284 

80,268 

+4.471 

75.787 

+ 8,641 

35,968 

23.145 

21.145 

+ 2,029 
+ 1,306 
+ 1,136 

33,939 

21,839 

20.000 

+ 1,686 
+ 1,020 
+ 036 

68.208 

+8,110 

60,093 

+10,678 

54,841 

13,362 

h 0,277 
+2,838 

40,564 

10,520 

+8,720 
+ 1,863 

690.886 

—1,008 

692,488 

-468 

86,147 

122,370 

26,400 

132,622 

44,071 

95,520 

47,406 

37.281 

+ 2,184 
-f532 
+ 115 
+288 
—1,262 
—516 
—1,670 
—1,386 

82,003 

121,838 

20,845 

132,334 

46.323 

96,044 

48,070 

88.066 

+ 2.816 
—286 
—61 
+ 1,732 
+ 664 
—1,701 
—2,660 
—869 

87,862 

+ 1,830 

26,488 

+ 180 


109.806 + 28,087 21,721 —6,169 


181,680 +11,712 
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OF BENGAl* WITH VARIATION, 1872—1951 

u®7— ^nclcL 


FopulBtlofi 

mi , 

VurUUon 

1901-11 

VopuUtlou 

1901 

Varlfttlon 

1891-1901 

Vopulatloii 

1691 

VarUtlun 

1661-91 

Population 

1681 

Variation 

1672-61 

Populailon 

1072 

10 

11 

18 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

16 

609.657 

+6ajo6a 

468,001 

+88,100 

488.806 

+10L107 

407,108 

+6.001 

402.187 

904.786 

+86,049 

178,880 

+84,016 

164,880 

+8,608 

146,162 

+2.880 

* 142,082 

S!l,900 

50,045 

29.687 

52.406 

45,788 

+2.048 
+0,927 
+8.083 
+ 6,779 
+ 5,012 

18,621 

48,718 

25,004 

45,717 

30,870 

+ 8,598 
+9,414 
+ 5,005 
+8,204 
+ 2,795 

15,023 

39,304 

20,899 

42,513 

37.081 

+ 912 
+ 2,365 
+ 1,268 
+ 2.720 
+2,377 

14.111 

36,919 

19,031 

39,787 

34,704 

+ 768 
+ 1,083 
+ 1,054 
—077 
—326 

18,853 

34,038 

18,577 

40,104 

85,032 

304,779 

+87.107 

877.666 

+0.180 

868,485 

+6,430 

262,046 

+1,941 

200,105 

46,811 

52.861 

00,130 

27,476 

01,044 

56,430 

+ 0,216 
+ 7.020 

4- 1,820 
+ 5,434 

40.506 

46,861 

64,340 

20.064 

00,218 

50,000 

+ 1,488 
+ 1,681 
+ 2,419 
+ 410 
+ 011 
+ 2,271 

80,108 

44,180 

61,021 

26,244 

58,307 

48,726 

+ 063 
-H748 
+ 2,973 
—228 
—508 
+2,791 

> 38,446 
43,432 
46,048 
26,472 
58,616 
46,034 

+ 1,085 
+ 1,004 
+60 
—659 
—1,240 
+ 74 

36,760 

41.528 

46,608 

27,081 

60.056 

45,800 

661«989 

+116,878 

544.906 

+ 111,672 

433.334 

+ 116,769 

316,676 

+ U4,916 

201.669 

468.581 

+83,088 

485,663 

+64,660 

300,887 

L- 88,073 

271,014 

+94,720 

177.185 

85,783 

56,127 

82,203 

38,330 

80,043 

82,870 

33,163 

+8,459 
-1-4,151 
-t- 0,050 
-H3,238 
-1-6.702 
+ 0,048 
+ 2,420 

82,324 

61.076 

75,313 

35,002 

73,281 

70,822 

30,745 

—584 
—2,102 
+ 17,897 
+ 8,389 
hl7,414 
+ 16,027 
+ 6,775 

82.008 

54,078 

57,410 

26,763 

65,867 

50,895 

23,970 

+ 7,490 
—4,802 
22,021 
+ 10,201 
+21,427 
+ 22.972 
+ 9,194 

75,418 

58,470 

35,395 

16.492 

34,440 

36,023 

14,776 

+20,952 
+ 11.566 
+ 15,908 
+ 7,456 
+ 16,507 
+ 16,690 
+ 6.079 

64,406 

47,082 

10,897 

9.087 

18.873 

20,283 

6,007 

202,701 

+83,348 

110,353 

+46.000 

72.447 

+27,786 

44,891 

+20.127 

24,474 

35,000 

40,221 

30.005 

59,908 

27,007 

+ 12,504 
+ 14,010 
+ 17,613 
+ 20,925 
+ 12.390 

23,306 
26,2 LI 
21.402 
83.043 
15,211 

+ 8.576 
+ 9,008 
+ 8,851 
+ 13,607 
+ 6,264 

14,820 

16,003 

12,041 

19,436 

8,047 

f 5.684 
-H 0,368 
+ 4,848 
-h 7,464 
+3,432 

0,136 

10,235 

7,793 

11,982 

6,516 

+ 4,120 
-i 4,620 
+3,623 
+6,416 
+ 2,493 

6,007 

5,000 

4,270 

6.560 

8,022 

265,660 

+ 16,433 

849,117 

+26,803 

223,314 

+88,136 

166,179 

+00,407 

94.712 

108,577 

+ 10,624 

91.963 

+ 12,018 

79,041 

+26,723 

52,816 

-|< 25,727 

20.091 

37,714 

17,200 

15,687 

10,847 

21,000 

+3,006 
i- 1,788 
+ 1,025 
+ 1,123 
+ 2.182 

33,808 

15,472 

14,002 

0,724 

18,887 

+ 4.747 
+ 2,173 
+ 1,076 
+ 1,366 
+ 2,652 

29,061 

13,209 

12,087 

8,359 

16,235 

+9.825 
+ 4,496 
+4,087 
+ 2,820 
+ 5,489 

19,230 

8,803 

8,000 

5,683 

10,746 

+ 9,459 
4,320 
+ 3,084 
+ 2,721 
+5,284 

9,777 

4,474 

4,000 

2.812 

5,402 

41,807 

—3,980 

46,187 

+ 642 

44,646 

+ 17,708 

26JI37 

+13,247 

18.090 

20,800 

11,338 

—2,885 

—1,005 

32,764 

12,433 

+ 303 

+ 149 

32.361 

12,284 

+ 12,830 
+4,872 

19,526 

7,412 

+ 9,002 
+8.646 

9,929 

8,707 

72.846 

+ 1.780 

70,460 

—2,631 

72,997 

+9.768 

93,241 

+ 15,250 

47.985 

32,353 
. 20,810 
10.074 

+ 707 
+513 
+470 

31,606 

20,806 

18,604 

—1,134 

—729 

—608 

32,690 

21,036 

19,272 

+ 4,360 
+2,811 
+3.676 

28,321 

16,224 

16,606 

+ 6,832 
+4,890 
+4,028 

21,480 

13,828 

12,008 

49,580 

+8,009 

41,511 

+ 14,880 

20,631 

+ 13,948 

12,683 

+8.287 

8,440 

40.844 

8,076 

+ 6,606 
+ 1,403 

34,238 

7,278 

+ 12,273 
+ 2,007 

21,065 

4,606 

+11,604 

+2,444 

10.401 

2,222 

+ 5,144 
+ 1,003 

5,317 

1,129 

598,958 

+86,078 

666,974 

-11.004 

678,868 

— 23.768 

602.624 

+70,059 

632,505 

80,147 

122,123 

26,406 

130,002 

44,709 

07,835 

51,546 

89,596 

+ 6,709 
+8,806 

+ lf,0M 

+ 760 
+ 1,661 
+1,342 
+ 1,864 

73,488 

118,817 

25.683 

121.609 

44,009 

96.174 

60,203 

37,641 

+332 
—2,404 
-—620 
—7,634 
—1,178 
—2,673 
—601 
+ 2,664 

73,106 

120,721 

26,103 

120,243 

45,187 

08,747 

61,004 

84,767 

+ 7,229 
—7,203 
—1,657 
—10,061 
—3,252 
—7,106 
—1,102 
—654 

66,877 
‘ 127,024 
27.660 
139,204 
48,439 
106.663 
62.106 
36,411 

+15,009 
+12,022 
+2,609 
+ 14,234 
+4,558 
+9,948 
+ 0,905 
+4.728 

50,806 

115,902 

25,060 

125,000 

43,880 

95,905 

45.201 

30,083 

96M» 

—1,088 

86,831 

• • 

»• 

• • 

•• 

m • 


87,980 

+88,006 

68.014 

+20.658 

30.468 

• « 

• • 

• n 

f • 
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SECTION 4 


MIGRATION 


295. This subjecjt has been considered 
in the last section for individual districts 
but it is necessary to take stock of the 
balance of immigration and emigration 
in the State as a whole. 

296. The ways in which changes in the 
method of taking the census may have 
affected the record of migration deserve 
to be briefly mentioned. Up to and in- 
cluding 1931 the Census was a one-night 
count, for which, however, preliminary 
schedules were prepared by enumerators 
for each number^ house some time 
before. In very few places was the 
count non-synchronous or spread over 
more tluin one day. The count therefore 
used to net all types of migration, rang- 
ing from casual migrations lasting for 
a few hours to permanent ones. It was 
not therefore surprising if internal 
migration between neighbouring dis- 
tricts was heavy under that mode of 
enumeration. In 1941 the enumeration 
period was extended to seven days 
which served to eliminate casual and 
very brief migrations between neigh- 
bouring districts including a lot of 
periodic “ visiting and staying with rela- 
tions in the other district ”. In 1951 the 
enumeration period was extended still 
further to 20 days or about thrice the 
length of time allowed in 1941. This 
extension served to eliminate (a) all 
migrations lasting a few hours; (b) Jill 
brief periods of stay lasting not more 
than a fortnight with relations in other 
districts, (c)' all or nearly all temporary 
migrations due to journeys on business, 
visits to fairs and pilgrimages, and the 
very temporary demands, lasting less 
than a fortnight, for labour created by 
the construction of roads, bridges and 
railway, etc. And since West Bengal is 
by far and away a state which receives 
immigrants rather than send out 
emigrants, quite a sizeable population 
must have been lost to the census count, 
owing to the 20-day period, by the ex- 
clusion of temporary immigrants, who. 


under the 1931 or even the 1941 system 
must have helped to swell the total 
population of the state. 

297. The Superintendent of 1881 had 
observed that “ the natives of the lower 
provinces of Bengal, taken as a whole, 
are above all things a domestic stay-at- 
home people”. This impression was 
quickly dispelled by his successor in 
1891 who remarked that “in view of the 
more recent statistics of birth-place, this 
opinion seems to requirl modiflcation. 
It is true that there is little emigratirm 
in the European sense, across the seas, 
but I doubt if any nation of the Old 
World is within its own limits' in a more 
constant state of movement or more 
ready to change its homes ”. 

298. Both Superintendents were right, 

each in his own way. The Superintend- 
ent of 1881 was considering the lower 
provinces of Bengal in making his obser- 
vation, which in his time had adminis- 
trative as well as ethnic unity. In addi- 
tion to present West Bengal and East 
Bengal, the lower provinces then en- 
compassed almost the whole of present 
Bihar and Orissa. This area still enjoys 
an ethnic, cultural and occupational 
homogeneity by reason of which 

marriages continue to this day on 
a large scale across the borders, 
people cross and recross in search 

of livelihood and during leave, and 

even now, although much water has 
flowed under the bridges in seventy 

years strengthening administrative boun- 
daries with the help of constitutional, 
political, legislative, and, recently, ethni- 
cal and linguistic barricades, thus help- 
ing to raise walls of suspicion and in- 
tolerance wherever they find the least 
encouragement, yet the people of the 
former lower provinces feel more at 
home anywhere within it than else- 
where in India. They are bound by the 
same ties of living, customs, occupa- 
tional and agricultural tenure, arid 
marriages frequently take husbands and 
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TYPES OP MIGRATION 


wives great distances from home, which 
today would appear to be called inter- 
state migration but seventy years ago 
would not be reckoned as migration at 
all. Areas have shrunk and grown more 
exclusive. 

299. On the other hand, the Superin- 
tendent of 1891 was equally right because 
he was considering migration from the 
view-point of newly defined adminis- 
trative districts of the new regime, and 
not ethnic or culturally homogeneous 
sectors as a whple. From now onwards 
migration was reckoned on the basis of 
the district, and this had a very different 
administrative, political, and cultural 
connotation, which started to set up new 
values and new boundaries of migra- 
tion. These, with refinements and 
adjustments from time to time, have 
continued to this day. 

300. Broadly, migrations may be of 
the following types; 

1. Casual migration or the minor 
movements between adjacent dis- 
tricts. These happen for several 
reasons : (a) where an excess of females 
either way, whether immigration or 
emigration, is noticed it is due to 
marriages; (b) visiting and staying with 
near or distant relations for a few days 
at a time is quite cornmon; (c) besides, 
young married women often go to 
their parents’ home for their first 
confinement. 

2. Temporary migration due to 
journeys on business, visits to fairs and 
places of pilgrimage, and the temporary 
demands for labour created in certain 
places where construction of some sort 
or other is proceeding. The Saraswati 
Puja or University examinations or con- 
struction of national and provincial 
highways during the last census are 
instances in point. 

3. Periodic migration, such as the 
annual migration which takes place 
during the harvest and the annual holi- 
day in jute mills and plantations. As 
has already been discussed in the Pre- 
face a large agricultural labour force 
which Immigrates from Bihar and Orissa 
during November-January return to 


their home in February-March. The 
annual holiday in the jute mills of the 
it^ustrial area coupled with the demaiid 
01 agricultural operations in Bihar and 
Orissa in the spring (rabi crops) draws 
away a large industrial population 
every year from this State. 

4, Semi-permanent migration, when 
people of one place reside and earn 
their living in another but retain their 
connexion with their own homes, where 
they leave their families and to which 
they return in their old age, and at more 
or less regular intervals in the mean- 
time. This kind of migration is 
evidenced by the excess of males in the 
emigrant population, and is becoming 
more common as commerce and industry 
extend and the avenues open to labour 
or clerical employment grows wider. 
Apt cases of this type of migrants are 
civil servants, men in the humane and 
liberal professions among Bengalis and 
immigrants from Rajasthan, Ajmer, 
etc. 

5. Permanent migration, i.c., where 
overcrowding drives people away or the 
superior attractions of some other loca- 
lity induce people to settle there. In 
this case the sexes are more or less 
equally represented, the new colonisers 
bringing their wives and families with 
them. It is most common in sparsely 
populated tracts such as the Sundarbans 
in 24-Parganas, the Barind in Malda and 
West Dinajpur, Alipur Duars and Cooch 
Behar, where there was until recently 
plenty of cultivable lands at low rentals. 

301. In the Indian Census migration is 
solely determined by birth place and no 
other measure is applied to ascertain the 
period of stay at the place where a 
person is counted, or the kind of busi- 
ness that has brought him from his birth 
place or how soon he is likely to return 
to his place of origin. These are draw- 
backs which make it impossible to 
classify migrations in a straight-forward 
manner according to the five ways men- 
tioned above. A great many conclu- 
sions on migration in the past have, 
therefore, been surmises or at best 
intelligent inferences from data brought 
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out by other tables. It is also unfortU' 
nate that immigrants are not classified 
by age groups, let alone single year 
ages, so that it is impossible to utilise 
the immigrant population in the cal- 
culation of life tables or age analyses 
except either by totally excluding them 
or by including them on the argument 
that they are more or less of the same 
ethnic, social and economic stock as the 
natural population and so their inclu- 
sion would not throw calculations 
appreciably out of plumb. Further it 
has been possible only at this census 
and in none other in the past to And out 
accurately how much of the immigrant 
population lives in the town and how 
much in the village. Finally, it is only 
at this census that the eight broad live- 
lihoods of the immigrant population 
have been tabulated which enables one 
to And out how much of immigration is 
absorbed in agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural livelihoods. But these Andings 
cannot be compared with previous cen- 
suses except by circumlocutory infer- 
ences from the urban-rural ratio of im- 
migrants, and the generalities of experi- 
ence left on record by one’s census 
predecessors. The sex ratio is of 
course available in a broad way but in 
the very nature of things it is not al- 
ways safe to imagine immigrants as a 
homogeneous lot arranged in families. 
We have no age data to make such an 
assumption. * 

302. Nevertheless, the returns of birth 
place alone can permit broad but valid 
conclusions so far as large masses of 
population are concerned. There will 
always be some persons who would 
be bom when their parents were so- 
journing in another country, but their 
proportion among a large population 
of immigrants who expressly enter a 
country in search of a living must be 
small. This is especially so when per- 
sons whose birthplaces are somewhere 
else foregather in another country in 
large numbers. It is therefore needless 
to let a small ' number of exceptions 
cloud the issue where a few million im- 
migrants are concerned and it may 


therefore be presumed that the number 
of genuine cases answering the analysis 
below will be large and that of spuri- 
ous ones small. 

303. The direction to the enumera- 
tor for recording birth-place was as 
follows ; 

Write 1 for every person bom in your 
district of West Bengal. If the person enu- 
merated was born in some other district of 
West Bengal, write the name of the district 
only. If he was bom in some other State of 
the Indian Union, write the name of the 
State. If he was born somewhere outside the 
Indian Union, write the name of the country 
only. 

304. As will be noticed it was decided 
not to record the district of origin in the 
state from which the immigrant hailed. 
This was an unfortunate decision inas- 
much as it destroyed the opportunity of 
recording the growth of the natural 
population of a district between any two 
censuses, and consequently of estimat- 
ing more closely the error due to regis- 
tration of births and deaths on the dis- 
trict level. If it were possible to sepa- 
rate from the total migration-cum-regis- 
tration error the net migration due to a 
district, its registration error could be 
ascertained. But this advantage has 
been denied by the streamlining of the 
census questionnaire. This information 
has been discontinued since 1921 as will 
have been noticed in connexion with 
the fourth statement for each district in 
the last section. Information on district 
of origin in other provinces of India was 
collected in 1931 but, as a measure of 
economy, left untouched. Matters have 
been further complicated by the parti* 
tion of Bengal. If is therefore no easy 
task to estimate the natural population 
of West Bengal in 1931 and 1941 and 
what has been set down in Subsidiary 
Tables 1.6 and 1.7 is at best an estimate 
instead of a complete count. When emi- 
gration for three-eighths of an area 
which in the past formed one unit is 
to be estimated, and when that three- 
eighths has quite a different emigration 
.pattern from the rest, an estimate can- 
not be close enough. 
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SOS. Migration can be discussed in 
three subsections; 

A. Migration within the State be- 

tweeen districts and Natural 
Divisions. 

B. Migration between the State and 

other parts of India. 

C. Migration between the Slate and 

other parts of the world out- 
side India. 

A. nOgration within the State between 
Districts and Natnral Divisions 

306. W. H. Thompson in 1921 coined a 
phrase, “Viscosity of the population” 
by which he meant the total number of 
persons born in the state who were 
found within it but outside their district 
of birth. He remarked that “ it is an 
interesting measure, for it gives an im- 
pression of the extent to which an origi- 
nally stay-at-home people, who have 
been given the advantage of much im- 
proved means of communication, have 
taken to the use of them It may be 
observed that while the test is certainly 
a good thing to apply, the presumption 


is far from correct as C. J. O’Donnell, the 
Superintendent of 1891 had already 
pointed out. The laws of marriage, 
pilgrimage and social custom obtaining 
in Bengal have always decreed that 
there should be a great deal of move- 
ment between one part of the country 
and another and traders, businessmen, 
artisans, craftsmen, and even agricul- 
turists in Bengal, as migration figures 
since 1881 have proved, have always 
travelled far and wide in search of a 
living, and as will be presently seen, 
used to migrate a great deal more before 
than they do now. As a matter of fact 
agriculturists who are supposed to be 
very much stay-at-home are great colo- 
nisers in West Bengal and still form the 
greater bulk of interdistrict migrants. 
The extent of interdistrict migration 
within the State has been elaborated in 
the last statement for each district in 
the foregoing section on growth and 
movement, but the following consoli- 
dated statement will bring out more 
clearly to what extent the population is 
‘ Viscous ’. 


STATEMENT 1.108 


btevdistrict rntgratlon In West Bengal, 1921 and 1951 


Distriot 


Density per sq. mile 

Percentage of in tor- 
district immigration 
to population of 
district 

Percentage of inter- 
district emigration 
to population of 
district 

^ ^ ^ 

Percentage of net 
migration to popula- 
tion of district 
immigration (-f)» 
emigration ( — ) 

_ ■ ■ _ ^ — , 



1951 

1921 ' 

1961 

1921 

1951 1921 ' 

1961 

1921 

Burdwan . 


810 

630 

70 

6-9 

61 

4-9 

+ 1*9 

H-20 

Birbhum . 


612 

489 

31 

30 

131 

41 

—100 

—1*1 

Baokura 


498 

386 

3-8 

1-7 

71 

11-9 

—3*3 

—10*2 

Midnapur . 


630 

608 

3-4 

0-9 

60 

6*3 

—2*6 

—4-4 

Hoogbly . 


1,286 

894 

81 

11-6 

7-9 

7‘7 

-fO-2 

+3*9 

Howrah 


2,877 

1,781 

7-6 

6-3 

9*6 

6*3 

—1-9 

• • 

24-Pargana8 


817 

468 

5-5 

6-2 

2*9 

4-3 

+2-6 

+ 1*9 

Calontta . 


78,858 

31,921 

12-3 

30-3 

6-7 

4*6 

46*6 

+26*7 

Nadia 


769 

472 

3-8 

32 

6-8 

7 0 

—20 

—3*8 

Munhidabad 


828 

591 

2-7 

2-9 

40 

7*2 

—1*3 

—4*3 

Malda 


674 

493 

1-6 

30 

3-3 

2-2 

—1*7 

+ 1-7 

WestDinajpur . 


620 

354 

20 

26 

1-6 

M 

4'0*4 

+1*4 

Jalpaiguri 


386 

292 

2-9 

6*2 

M 

1*7 

+ 1*8 

+3*6 

Darjeeling 


371 

236 

1-5 

30 

2*8 

1*8 

—1*3 

+ 1*2 

Coooh Behar 


607 

448 

0-6 

6-3 

2*3 

4*2 

—1*8 

+2*1 
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SLOWNESS OP INTERNAL MIGRATION 


307. There is no choice but to go as far 
back as 1921 for a comparative study 
as neither in 1941 nor in 1931 was tabu- 
lation made to show interdistrict migra- 
tions. W. H. Thompson in 1921 thought 
it was remarkable that in spite of the 
fact that on the whole there was an 
increase of population in 1921, and im- 
provement in railway communications, 
a decided decrease was noticeable in the 
number of persons found outside the 
districts of their birth. This remarkable 
and perhaps unexpected conclusion 
holds good for 1951 even more than for 
1921 for in West Bengal as a whole, 
though not for certain districts indivi- 
dually, the percentages of interdistrict 
emigration and immigration and net 
migration between district and district 
within the State in 1951, are appreciably 
smaller than those in 1921. Already in 
1921 the reduced migration compared to 
1911 was the more apparent owing to 
the influenza epidemic preceding the 
census which had decimated the popula- 
tion. This may also have been the 
reason in 1951 on account of the famine, 
epidemics, and riots during 1941-51. 
But this cannot be a complete explana- 
tion of what has happened. Apart from 
this, it would seem that the population 
of West Bengal has shown itself 
decidedly less and less fluid with the 
passage of time. It is certainly more 
immobile than thirty years ago. The 
causes give scope for much speculatioij, 
but it is probable that the effect may 
have been produced in this manner. 

308. The attraction, or otherwise, of 
district to migration is to be measured 
rather by the excess of immigration 
over emigration than by the proportion 
of immigrants among the population. It 
is the proportion which the excess of 
immigrants over emigrants bears to the 
total number of persons born in each dis- 
trict which is to be considered in rela- 
tion to economic pressure. In the above 
statement the densities in 1951 and 1921 
are shown for each district and the 
excess of immigrants over emigrants 
per cent, of the total population. The 
industrial districts of Burdwan (Asansol 


subdivision), Hooghly, 24-Pargahas and 
Calcutta (the borderline state of 
Hooghly is remarkable), West Dinajpur 
and Jalpaiguri still stand out as attract- 
ive to immigration. But Hooghly and 
West Dinajpur are almost on the border* 
line. The remaining districts may be 
divided in two groups; (a) the first 
where a marked and growing, resistance 
to immigrants is not only noticeable, but 
on the other hand, there is a larger 
volume of emigration than in 1921. 
These are Birbhum, Howrah, Malda, 
Darjeeling and Cooch Behar. (b) The 
second group comprises Bankura, 
Midnapur, Nadia and Murshidabad, 
which send out more emigrants than 
they receive immigrants; but in their 
case the pressure of population having 
greatly increased, and their areas being 
larger than most, immigrants still flock 
in the hope of scratching sustenance out 
of what is believed to be marginal land 
or culturable waste. The answer to the 
question why the population of West 
Bengal is decidedly more immobile to- 
day than thirty years ago will be found 
in the growth of density of every dis- 
trict during 1921-51. It merely confirms 
what has been pointed out in the section 
on density that, except for a few very 
fertile tracts on either side of the 
Hooghly, the Bhagirathi, or the Ganges, 
the agricultural and plantation districts 
of the State persistently refuse to 
support densities in excess of about 500 
per square mile. And wherever that 
ceiling is exceeded the district adjusts 
itself by either weathering. a natural 
calamity or by large emigrations. In 
districts Bankura, West Dinajpur, 
Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling and Cooch Behar 
this ceiling seems to bo much less than 
600. Until this ceiling was reached the 
population of the State was largely 
mobile, but as it came to be gradually 
reached after 1911, the joints stiffened, 
the population became less and less 
mobile until today the demographer is 
faced with a sorry problem. It strikes 
one as a bell jar with a population of 
bees inside. Egress is reduced to a mini- 
mum while apart from what are already 
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inside finding it difficult to sort them- 
selves out for lack of room to turn, a 
goodly population of immigrants from 
elsewhere is sometimes introduced. The 
effect is too obvious to be ignored. 
West Bengal, as has already been noted 
in the sections on density and growth, 
has never had anything but a very low 
rate of growth compared to other states, 
and her natural population has grown at 
a still, almost alarmingly, slower rate. 
It is needless to repeat what has already 
been said in the preceding sections. 
Suffice here to say that an inverse corre- 
lation between density of population 
and attractiveness to immigration very 
much exists in the agricultural districts 
since 1901, the fact being that the pres- 
sure of the population on the soil in the 
agricultural districts can be directly 
measured in terms of the density per 
square mile. The capabilities of the soil, 
except for small areas which too are 
well on the way to saturation, vary but 
little from one part of the State to 
another. An inverse correlation can also 
be noticed in those districts where resist- 
ance to immigration has decreased in 
the last thirty years, between the attrac- 
tion towards immigration and the 
increase in the natural population; and 
there are signs that immigration is em- 
ployed in making up recent losses in 
the natural population. The direct 
correlation between the attraction to 
migrate and increase in natural popula- 
tion is noticeable only in some of the 26 
exceptionally prosperous police stations 
noticed in the section on density but 
seldom elsewhere. The parts of the 
State which have attracted immigrants 


in former decades continue to do so not 
because of the capabilities of the soil 
but because of new avenups of non- 
agricultural livelihoods that they have 
increasingly offered. It is thus possible 
to conclude that the natural growth of 
the population has been most restricted 
in areas where economic pressure as 
well as pressure on the soil (or agricul- 
tural over-crowding) is greatest. Reduc- 
tion of pressure through the check of 
natural growth has therefore been 
brought about most noticeably in such 
areas. 

309. The reader is to be warned to re- 
member that the proportions in State- 
ment 1.108 are not based on the natural 
population of each district, nor are they 
strictly comparable one with another 
for the reason that the sizes of districts 
greatly vary, and where districts are 
small a greater proportion of the moves 
from village to village which take place 
become moves which involve crossing a 
district boundary. It is unnecessary to 
go to the refinement of basing the pro- 
portions on the natural populations of 
districts. They would merely magnify 
the proportions, although to their true 
size. Still the contrast between the pro- 
portions of resistance to internal 
immigration or otherwise in Western 
and Southern Bengal and those in the 
northern districts is marked, and the 
obvious may safely be stated that the 
population is decidedly more fluid in 
the South and West of the province than 
in the North and East. The following 
statement carries this analysis further 
between well-defined geographical divi- 
sions in the State. 


STATEMENT 1.109 

In 1951 between Burdwan Division and districts in Presidency Division 
(a) south of the Ganges and (b) north of the Ganges 


Area from which emigrating 


Burdwan Division . 

Presidency Division south of the 
Ganges 

Presidmicy Division north of the 
GangM 


Area to which emigrating 


1 . > 

Presidency Division Presidency Division 
Burdwan Division south of the Ganges north of the Ganges 

A .. — >»■ - — V ^ — I I A ..I 


r 

Males 

—A , 

Females 



Males 

s 

Females 

r- 

Males 

Females 

60,045 

94,964 

239,669 

144,059 

2,104 

11,055 

2,176 

7,906 

3,987 

2,632 

22,618 

7,845 


•• 


39 a 
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It is remarkable how the central zone 
of the State is the hub of migration. 
There is very little migration between 
Burdwan Division and the country north 
of the Ganges, the traffic either way be- 
ing quite small. It is this zone south of 
the Ganges and east of the Bhagirathi 
(Hooghly) river which receives most 
immigrants from the Burdwan Division 
and from the tract north of the Ganges. 
But the give and take is confined mainly 
between the west and east of the 
Hooghly, compared to which migration 
between these two areas and the 
northern districts is even less than be- 
tween other states of India. This state- 
ment therefore enables us to define the 
streams of internal migration within the 
State. The streams carrying the great- 
est numbers with them sort out into 
several groups: (i) casual migrations in 
which the chief item seems to be 
marriage, (ii) periodic migrations of 
working populations on leave or busi- 
ness returning home, (iii) semi-perma- 
nent and (iv) permanent migrations. 
The first two can easily be distinguished 
with confidence, while the last two are 
surmises. 

(i) Casual migrations occur most be- 
tween the following districts, the pre- 
dominating cause of migration being 
marriage and work: 

a. Burdwan to Birbhum, Bankura, 

Hooghly and Nadia among 
which marriages are recipro- 
cal. 

b. Birbhum to Midnapur and 

Murshidabad. Birbhum 

seems to send away large 
numbers of tribal women in 
marriage to Midnapur, and 
keeps up reciprocal marriage 
relations with Murshidabad. 

c. Bankura to Midnapur (recipro- 

cal). 

d. Midnapur to Burdwan (more one 

way marriages than recipro- 
cal) and Hooghly (reciprocal). 

e. Hooghly to Howrah (reciprocal) 

24-Parganas (reciprocal), Cal- 
cutta (reciprocal), Nadia and 
Murshidabad (reciprocal). 


/. Howrah to Midnapur (more one 
way marriages than recipro- 
cal). 

р. 24-Parganas to Midnapur (more 

one way than reciprocal), 
Howrah (more one way than 
reciprocal), Calcutta (more 
one way) and Nadia (reci- 
procal). 

h. Calcutta to Midnapur (more one 

way), Howrah (more one 
way) and Nadia (more one 
way). 

i. Nadia to Murshidabad (recipro- 

cal). 

j. Murshidabad to Burdwan (more 

one way). 

k. Malda to Murshidabad (more 

one way) and West Dinajpur 
(reciprocal). 

l. From Cooch Behar to Jalpaiguri 

and Darjeeling (more one 
way). 

(ii) Periodic migrations of small 
populations on business or leave or 
other errand have a small polygonal 
turnover among all the districts and are 
not capable of being distinguished 
separately. 

(iii) Semipermanent migrations occur 
most between the following districts, the 
reasons being colonisation on land or 
long term employment in the district of 
immigration. 

0 . Burdwan to Howrah, 24-Parganas 

and Calcutta (reciprocal in 
each case). 

b. Birbhum to Calcutta. 

с. Bankura to Calcutta. 

d. Midnapur to Howrah, 24-Parga- 
nas, Calcutta and Nadia. 

c. Hooghly to Calcutta. 

f. Howrah to Burdwan, 24-Parganas 

and Calcutta. 

g. 24-Parganas to Burdwan and 

Calcutta. 

h. Calcutta to Burdwan. 

1. Nadia to 24-Parganas, Calcutta 

and Malda. 

j. Murshidabad to Howrah, 24- 
Parganas, Calcutta (more one 
way in each case) and 
Hooghly, Malda (reciprocal). 
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k. West Dinajpur to Malda. 

l. Jalpaiguri to 24‘Parganas and 

Calcutta. 

in. Darjeeling to Calcutta. 

(iv) Permanent migrations have 
occurred in small numbers between 
most districts but are most noticeable 
among the following: 

o. Birbhum to Hooghly, Howrah 
and 24-Parganas. 

b. Bankura to Hooghly and 

Howrah. 

c. Howrah to Burdwan. 

d. 24-Parganas to Burdwan. 

e. Nadia to Howrah. 


/. Murshidabad to Midnapur and 
West Dinajpur. 

g. Jalpaiguri to Darjeeling (reci- 
procal) and Cooch Behar 
(reciprocal). 

310. The bulk of migration from rural 
parts all over West Bengal thus gravi- 
tates towards Hooghly. Howrah, 24- 
Parganas and Calcutta, and more to- 
wards the last three districts. The 
larger migrations from districts of the 
Burdwan Division mainly to 24- 
Parganas and Calcutta and only to a 
small extent to Murshidabad and Nadia 
are as follows : 


STATEMENT I.llO 

Details of migration from Burdwan Division to Presidency Division south of the 

Ganges, 1951 


From 


To Districts of tho Proaidonoy 

Komarks 



Division south of tho Gan/cros 




Males 

Females 


Mi'lnapur 


82,698 

49,167 

Almost entirely to 24>PargRi)SS and Cal- 





euttn. 

Howrah 

. 

78,31:1 

31,540 

Ditto 

Kooghly « 

• • • 

33,746 

24,980 

Do., some marriages to Nadia. 

iiurdwan 

• ■ • 

25,762 

19,785 

Pulk to 24-rargana8 and Calcutta but 




some marriages to Nadia and Murshida* 
bad. 


Birhhnm 

• . . 

10,501 

13,432 

On business to Calcutta and maiTiagcs to 



Miirsliidabad. 

Hankura 

• 4 4 

8,621 

6,055 

Almost ontLroly to 24-Parganas and 





(^alcutta. 

311. The 

bulk 

of migration 

napur. 

Its extent and varia- 

to the industrial 

area of the 

tions aro shown in the following state- 

Hooghlyside 

comes 

from Mid- 

ment : 



STATEMENT 1.111 


Balance of migration from Midnapur to districts on the Hooghlyside, 1891 to 1921 


Balanoo of migration 
(emigration from 

from Midnapur to 
Midnapur exceeding 

and 1951 

1951 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

immigration to it) 

1 Burdwan 



10,280 

6,917 

4,675 

3,092 

200 

2 Hooghly 

, 

■ , • 

12,511 

21,770 

17,693 

8.013 

6,142 

3 Howrah 


• ■ ■ 

3,198 

7,047 

8,479 

10,424 

11,326 

4 24-Pargana8 . 


• • • 

77,919 

61,621 , 

42,399 

24,270 


5 Calcutta 

• 

• 

41,462 

23,758 

28,172 

24,968 

26,500 



Total 

145,370 

121,113 

101,418 

70,767 

44,258 
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312. W. H. Thompson in his report of 
1921 remarked that “Midnapur people 
have flocked to the mill areas in Hooghly 
and 24-Parganas in increasing numbers, 
and seem to have taken the lead of those 
of any other Bengal district in doing so, 
a fact which is evidence, if more were 
needed, of the very heavy pressure of 
the population, on the soil of the dis- 
trict”. But already the movement from 
Midnapur to-Howrah was less in 1921 
than in 1911. In 1951 there was a 
further falling off in the balance of 
migration not only from Midnapur to 
Howrah but this time to Hooghly as 
well. It should be remembered that 
Midnapur immigrants flock not only to 
the industrial areas of these districts but 
colonies in the rural areas also. Judging 


from the steeply declining trend in 
Hooghly and Howrah it may be conclud- 
ed that under present conditions employ- 
ment in urban as well as rural areas in 
these two districts are nearing satura- 
tion point. A great deal still pour into 
the southern rural areas of 24*Parganas. 
Calcutta still continues to provide em- 
ployment to increasing numbers. 

313. There is a large polygonal turn- 
over of migrants between the five indus- 
trial districts of Burdwan, Hooghly. 
Howrah, 24-Parganas and Calcutta. If 
this turnover is excluded from thi.s 
review, the stream of occupational or 
business migration becomes mainly uni- 
directional, that is, towards the indus- 
trial area. This is shown in the follow- 
ing statement: 


STATEMENT 1112 

Balance of MiKration from other districts of West Bengal to Burdwan, Hooshly, 
Howrah, 24-Pare:anas and Calcutta, 1951 (Excess of immigration over emigra- 
tion -f , of emigration over immigration — ) 


Balance of migration from 



To 

Burdwan 

To 

Hooghly 

To To 

Howrah 24-Pargana8 

To 

(''alcutta 

Burdwan .... 




+ 7,152 

+ 7,370 

+ 1,796 

f 17,389 

Birbhiim .... 



-h26,732 

+ 3,079 

+6,336 

+ 1,206 

-f- 6,903 

Bonkura .... 



-1-24,235 

+ 12,160 

+ 3,641 

+ 2,426 

I 8,306 

Nadia .... 



+5.232 

—653 

—1,684 

+ 3,633 

j 13.757 

Marsh idabad 



1-7,802 

+ 1,524 

+ 1,3.33 

+ 1,850 

1 J 2,841 

Malda .... 



+ 379 

+334 

-1-446 

+444 

i 1,436 

West Dinajpiir . 



-1293 

+ 71 

+ 251 

+ 165 

hi, 148 

Jalpaiguri 



+ 9 

—85 

-i-67 

+ 309 

h2(H) 

Darjeeling 



. . +150 

+ 36 

+ 189 

+ 807 

i 4,159 

Coooh Behar 



+31 

+ 34 

+ 285 

+545 

hl,3l6 

314. The polygonal migration in 
Burdwan, Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Par- 

ganas and Calcutta is 
following statement. 

illustrated in th 




STATEMENT 1.113 




Polygonal migration in Burdwan, Hooghly, 

Howrah, 24-Farganas and Calcutta, 1951 

Emigration from 




Emigration to 





Burdwan 

Hooghly 

Howrah 24-Parganas 

Calcutta 

Burdwan .... 

, 

. 

• • • 

18,687 

13,609 

6,306 

27,463 

Hooghly .... 

. 


11,535 

, . 

39,206 

14,064 

36,741 

Howrah .... 

. 

. 

A.230 

26,829 

, , 

49,303 

66,622 

24-Parganas 

. 

. 

4,610 

14,753 

17,761 


83,176 

Oaloutta .... 

. 

. 

10,074 

16,230 

23,374 

76,885 

. • 
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SUBURSAN RAILWAY TRARPIC AROURd CALCUTTA 


315. It should be mentioned that 
migration between Burdwan and 
Hooghiy and between Hooghly, Howrah, 
24 'Parganas and Calcutta is largely 
ov.’ing to reciprocal marriages. Migra- 
tion from Howrah, 24-Parganas and 
(Calcutta to Burdwan seem to be mostly 
of a permanent nature on account of 
the evenness of the sexes among emi- 
grants from the three former districts 
to the latter. This testifies to the grow- 
ing importance of Asansol as an indus- 
trial area. All other migration, in view 
of the large excess of males or females 
among migrants, seems to be temporary 
or semi-permanent on business or 
service. 

,316. Migration between the four dis- 
tricts of Howrah, Hooghly, 24-Parganas 
and Calcutta has been considerably re 
diiced from previous decades by the 
remarkable growth of suburban daily 
passenger services in these districts. A 
detailed discussion of this subject will be 
found in the Calcutta volume of 
this Report. It will suffice to give 
here the totals of traffic around 
Calcutta. The following statement, 
prepared by courtesy of the East 
Indian Railway, shows the position 
in the year 1949-50 for some 
of the railway stations. This 
does not include stations on the 
B. N. Railway. 


STATEMENT 1.114 

Inward and outward bookinf^s in selected 
stations around Calcutta, 1949-50 


Sfrttiou 


Outwa-rd 

Inward 

Howrah 


. 1,195,851 

11,420,313 

iiiiloali 


740,038 

821,016 

Helur 


573,650 

548,000 

Hally 


427,808 

397,441 

rttarpara 


918,933 

900,156 

Koiinagor , 


740,604 

690,002 

liishra 


503,848 

525,170 

■Sorampur 


. 1,068,835 

2,035,906 

ShooraphuU . 


. 1.328,391 

1,295,313 

i^oidyabati , 


327,669 

348,416 

Bhadreswar . 


298,696 

274,182 


STATEMENT U14— concld. 


Station 

Outward 

Inward 

Chandernagoro 

914,396 

896,020 

Chinaurah 

835,714 

811,612 

Bandol 

. 625,165 

679,305 

Calcutta 

. 10,308,255 

12,082,883 

Diamond Harbour 

329,278 

428,772 

Magrahat 

. 206,193 

237,820 

Baruipur 

. 625,337 

682,336 

Sonarpur 

543,085 

508,252 

Jadavpur 

. 528,800 

643,231 

Canning 

607,177 

502,869 

Champahati 

. 308,796 

319,731 

Jaynagar.Majilpur 

371,159 

363,185 

Majhcrhat 

r.48,419 

688,004 

Ballyganj 

. 1,001,919 

1,856,623 

N ungi 

520,800 

483,150 

Akra 

375,720 

325,002 

Dum Dum . 

. 1,633.353 

1,643,413 

Krishniigan j . 

098,296 

690,917 

Belgharia 

705,700 

732,021 

Agar para 

350,221 

320,464 

Khardah 

335,781 

335,278 

Titagarh 

543,449 

487,424 

Barrack pur . 

771,184 

1,002,018 

Ichhapur 

802,594 

928,269 

Shamnagar . 

827,065 

716,284 

Kankinara . 

. 836,250 

750,161 

Kanebrapara 

. 1.049,970 

1,025,208 

Ranaghat 

. 1,938,174 

2,098,680 

Kalighat 

359,869 

415,639 

Baraaat 

397,655 

443,129 

Duttapukur 

. 330,770 

223,487 

Habra 

. 367,392 

426,831 

Bangaon 

, 682,875 

813,603 

Dakhineswar 

299,857 

207,885 

Bally Chat . 

305,016 

264,066 


317. Of migration between Presi- 
dency Division north of the Ganges and 
the rest of West Bengal, Statement 1.112 
gives a fair idea, but it does 
not specially define migration be- 
tween two districts, Murshidabad 
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INTEBSTAtS MtGRATtON 


and Malda» on either side of the 
Ganges, which really accounts for 
the bulk of the migration between 
the central and northern zones of 


Statement 1.112. The following State- 
ment 1.115 brings out the state of 
migration between Murshidabad and 
MaJdain 1951. 


STATEMENT 1.115 


Balance of misrration from Murshidabad to Malda, 1891-1921 and 1951 
(Excess of immigration over emigration 4-, of emigration over immigration — ) 


Balano# of Migration tVom I®*'*! 

Murshidabad to Malda .... 

318. It is remarkable that after the 
partition the stream of migration should 
have been reversed in respect of the 
West Bengal portion of Malda* Migra- 
tion between the two districts being 
mostly confined to Shershabadia Muslim 
cultivators, the statement for 1951 
leaves out of account those emigrants 
from Murshidabad who may have gone 
to the East Bengal portion of the former 
Malda district. It is possible that the 
reverse migration in 1951 is a freak. The 
troubled Indo-Pakistan situation is cer- 
tainly largely responsible. The reason, 
however, which led to migrations from 
Nadia and Murshidabad to Malda still 
remains : it is the economic pressure on 
the soil south of the Ganges whose capa- 
cities for production have seriously de- 
preciated with the decay of the distri- 
butary rivers leaving the Ganges to join 
the Hooghly estuary, and the resultant 
lowering of the subsoil water level in 
Murshidabad and Nadia, But it is^also 
po^ible that because the alluvial soils 
of Malda have attained great densities 
(the densities in Kaliachak, Ratua and 
Manikchak are 1,092, 754 and 635 per- 
sons per square mile respectively) the 
p?'essure on the soil in those regions is 
approaching the maximum and showing 
signs of resistance to more immigrants. 

B. Migration between the State and 

other parts of India 

319. The preceding subsection shows 
how interdistrict migration is trending 
to.wai'ds greater immobility and, fur- 
ther, how, if marriages and temporary 
migrations of agricultural labourers 
were excluded, what migration would 


1921 1911 ^ 1901 1891 

— 2 . 3/227 — 20,232 — 7,162 — 9,318 

still be left gravitates only towards the 
industrial districts of Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas and 
Calcutta. The reasons are not far to 
seek and have been detailed in the 
opening paragraphs of the section on 
the growth and movement of popula- 
tion. As extension of cultivation 
reaches its limit, and density on cultiv- 
able land attains higher ceilings, as 
tenancies stretch to innumerable sub- 
tenancies, and even sharecropping can- 
not entertain further intrusions, and as 
agricultural overcrowding drives more 
tenants and sharecroppers into the fold 
of landless agricultural labour, and each 
district creates a gix>wing reserve of 
such labour so that it does not 
have to import it at ploughing 
and harvest time, migration be- 
tween contiguous and remote districts 
must grow less and restrict itself only 
to social causes, because the economic 
causes tend to disappear so far as the 
agricultural sector is concerned. The 
non-agricultural sector, however, re- 
mains, but the overwhelming converg- 
ence of immigration streams from all 
districts to' Burdwan, Hooghly, Howrah, 
24-Parganas and Calcutta, and signs of 
thinning of these streams into Hooghly 
and Howrah show that these basins are 
also filling up rapidly. Polygonal 
migration within these five districts also 
suggests a valid conclusion that, apart 
from marriages, already the industrial 
labourer has started milling round the 
five districts in search of employment, 
Only Burdwan still seems capable of 
absorbing industrial labour: one sign 
being that there are more emigrants 
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INTERSTATE MIGRATION 


{rom Midnapur in 1951 to Burdwan 
than to Hooghly and Howrah. Non- 
agricultural livelihoods in the remain- 
ing districts are limited both in variety 
and capacity of absorption, and in these 
fields as well as in agriculture, inter- 
district migration meets with very 


serious rivals in Displaced peirsons and 
migrants from other states of India. As 
a result interdistrict migration is com- 
pelled to draw in its horns more and 
more and spend its energy in consoli- 
dating its position in its liistrict of 
origin. 


STATEMENT 1.116 

Migration between West Bengal and other states of India and immigration from 

Pakistan, 1951 


]*/migrant8 

Immigrantfl from Not Displaced 

from othor dmtricdH Migraiitin | 3 or 8 onii 

Stftto and pistrict Population of ot VVf^t (immigration 4- from 

India Bengal to emigration — ) Pakistan 

f)thor ptak*H 
of India 
(estimated) 








(thou, sands) 

(thoiisAnds) 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

West Bengal 






24.810 

1.881 

311 

+1,670 

2.099 

Jliirdwan . 






2,1112 

236 

31 

+ 204 

96 

Birbhum . 






1,067 

33 

17 

-1 16 

12 

lianknra . 






1,319 

20 

59 

—30 

9 

Midnapur . 






3,359 

87 

02 

H-26 

34 

Hooghly . 


• 




1,664 

109 

21 

+88 

51 

Howrah 






1,611 

106 

6 

+ 100 

61 

'24-Pargana8 






4,609 

350 

14 

+ 336 

527 

Calcutta . 






2.549 

677 

45 

+ 632 

433 

Nadia 


9 




1,146 

22 

(i 

+ 16 

427 

Miirahidabad 






1,716 

14 

19 

—6 

69 

Malda 






938 

18 

II 

-1*7 

60 

West Dinajpur 






721 

24 

4 

+20 

115 

Jalpaiguri 






914 

122 

5 

+ 117 

99 

Darjocling 






446 

41 

7 

M 34 

16 

Coooh Behar 






671 

23 

4 

+ 10 

100 


320. The above Statement 1.116 shows 
migration between West Bengal and 
other states of India and immigration 
of Displaced persons in 1951. 

321. It will be easier to appreciate 
the implications of the above state- 
ment if the actuals are expressed 


in terms of percentages and the 
following statement compares the 
percentages of interdistrict migra- 
tion, of Displaced persons from 
Pakistan, and of migration between 
West Bengal and other states of 
India. 


' 3 CENSUS 
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INTERSTATE MIGRATION 

STATEMENT 1.117 


Percentage of migration between West Bengal and other states of India and 
immigration of Displaced persons, 1951 


Percentage of 

Percentage (jf Percentage of migration between 
District migra- Displaced West Bengal 

Density jKT tion ( immigration'l l population and other states 
square luih* emigration — ) to from Pakistan of India (immi- 
State and District <d‘ actual aotual poi)ula- to actual gration -f- , emi- 

population tioii of district population of grantion — ) to 

district actual population 
of district 


West Bengal 


. 


* 


799 

Burdwau 






810 

Birbhum 






012 

Bankura 






498 

Midnapur . 






639 

Hooghly 






1,286 

Howrah 






2,877 

24-Pargaiia8 






817 

Calcutta 






78,858 

Nadia 






759 

Murshidadud 






828 

Malda « 






674 

West Dinajpur 






520 

iTalpaiguri . 






385 

DarjoolJng . 






371 

Conch Boliar 






507 


4 

322. This statement shows how all dis- 
tricts in spite of their exhibiting con- 
siderable resistance to interdistrict 
migration support (except Bankura and 
Murshidabad) large proportions of 
immigrants from other states of India 
and, in addition, carry the load of large 
Displaced populations from Pakistan. 
It is significant how the percentages of 
net migrants from other states of India 
correspond in the majority of the dis- 
tricts (except Nadia, Malda, West Dinaj- 
pur, Jalpaiguri and Cooch IBehar) to the 
percentages of the Displaced popula- 
tion from Pakistan. 

323. Statement 1,118 shows the pro- 
gress of migration from outside the 


186 +68 

+ 10 -I 4-4 H 9-3 

— 100 +11 + 1-6 

-3-3 H-0-7 —30 

-■ 2-6 +10 + 0-7 

+0-2 +3-3 +6-7 

-1-9 +3-8 +6-2 

+ 20 111-4 +7-3 

+6-0 I 17-0 +24-8 

-20 +37-3 +1-4 

-1-3 +3-4 --0-3 

-1-7 +6-4 +0-8 

+0-4 +10-0 +2-8 

+ 1-8 -I 10-8 +12-8 

—1-3 1 3-.7 +7-6 

—1-8 -1 14-9 +2-9 


State into West Bengal districts between 
1881 and 1951. It is instructive how with 
the exception of districts like Birbhum, 
Murshidabad. Malda, West Dinajpur, 
Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling and Cooch Behar, 
in all other districts migration from 
other states has increased in proportion 
from decade to decade between 1891 
and 1941. In 1951 only Hooghly, 
Howrah, 24-Parganas, Murshidabad, 
Malda and Darjeeling show a propor- 
tionate decline from 1941 although the 
absolute figures of immigration for 
even these districts as well as the 
proportionate and absolute figures 
of the remaining districts show 
increases. 
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PROPORTION or miqrAnts 

STATEMENT 1.118 


Porcentage of all Immigrants from outside West Bengal to its total pooulation in 

each decade, 1881 — 1951 

The percOTtage for 1951 includes persons who were born in Pakistan both 
Displaced wd those who did not declare themselves as Displaced persons* their 
number being 519,867. The percentage of Displaced persons to total population is 
shown separately under 1951 while percentages of male and female immigrants to 
male and female populations respectively for each year is shown for West Bengal, 
as a whole. 


1951 


StaU) aad District Din 


Total placotl 

IiorMOiis 


West Bengal 


186 

85 

Hurtiwan 


15*8 

4-4 

HirNhiim 


4*.'i 

1 1 

J^unkura 


2 3 

0 7 

Midnapiir 


3-7 

10 

Huoghly 


Jl-7 

3-3 

Hownili 


12-5 

3-8 

’.M Parganaa . 


21 2 

114 

Calcutta 


54-5 

17 0 

Nutiia 


40-6 

' 37«3 

Miirabidabad . 


4-6 

3-4 

MMh 


8-8 

(5 4 

West Dinajpur 


21 3 

lO-O 

J.-ilpjiiguri 


30 5 

lOS 



22-0 

3 5 

< 'oocli Bolmr . 


2J-7 

14 9 

Peroentago of immigrant 

mules to total males of West 
Bengal 

211 

8-1 

I’oroontage of 

females to total 
West Bengal 

immigrant 
fomaloB of 

15-5 

SO 


324. This statement also shows the 
proportion of males and females 
among immigrants in successive de- 
cades which testifies to the unsteady 
and impermanent character of im- 
migration. It is quite valid to assume 
on the strength of these percent- 
ages that the bulk of immigrants 
do not settle here for good but 
earn their livelihoods in West Bengal 


1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

95 

84 

89 

85 

66 

47 

2*2 

9*7 

7-4 

00 

r»-4 

51 

10 

0-6 

30 

3 2 

3 3 

3-7 

30 

0-7 

0-1 

10 

1 3 

1-2 

1-2 

JO 

0-3 

01 

24 

2 3 

18 

1-7 

0-9 

0*4 

0-1 

9*7 

9-9 

S-4 

0-3 

4-2 

1*5 

0-5 

13 8 

12-5 

130 

11 0 

10-2 

0*4 

2-4 

10-3 

9-3 

11-2 

10-0 

0-3 

4*7 

1*2 

32 7 

33-2 

300 

39 H 

35-3 

33*7 

21-0 

1 3 

0-8 

1 0 

11 

0-7 


0-2 

15 

10 

IS 

2*2 

21 

1*9 

0*7 

2-7 

4 2 

0-4 

7-9 

2-8 

3-4 

1-2 

4-4 

4.4 

00 

8-5 

6-3 

3'6 

0-8 

18 5 

21*5 

23-5 

230 

170 

lf>2 

7*6 

2 -5 4 

3] 5 

30 (1 

41*9 

450 

53-6 

38-3 

2 9 

2-5 

3-8 

4-2 

.3-3 

2-5 

1-0 

13 1 

11-2 

ll-S 

11-4 

S-9 

0-5 

30 

5-3 

5*2 

5-7 

5-4 

4*2 

2*8 

1-3 


and maintain their families in their 
states of origin. 

325. Further analysis of the sex ratio 
will confirm this presumption and State- 
ment 1.119 compares the sex ratios of the 
actual population of West Bengal, immi- 
grants from adjacent states, from states 
other than adjacent states, and emigrants 
from West Bengal to adjacent and other 
states. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF LOW FEMALE RATIO 

STATEMENT 1.119 

Females per 1,000 males in rural and urban areas of West Bengal, 1951 


DoiKiription r 

Autualjpopulation of West Bongal ..»•••• 

Immigrant population from adjacent Htatos . . . • . 

Immigrant population from utatoM other than adjaooiit eitatc» 

Emigrant population from Wodt Bengal to adjacent statoa . 

Emigrant population from West Bengal to states other than adjacent 
staUis 

Natural population of West Bengal ...... 


Females per 1,000 males 


Total 

Rural 

Urbai 

86U 

937 

057 

420 

042 

335 

4o2 

537 

439 

1,056 

Not available 

771 

Ditto 


920 

Ditto 



326. The above statement illustrates 
how unstable and impermanent immi- 
gration from other slates to West Bengal 
is. Few are permanent settlers in this 
State and by the look of things 
West Bengal is regarded primarily 
as a place of business and earning, 
the proceeds of which are sent away 
or taken back home for utilisation 
there. So the money earned in West 
Bengal by immigrants is largely spent 
in their home provinces. This applies 
more to immigrants from the adja- 
cent states of Assam. Bihar and 
Orissa than from other remote states. 
There is good reason, loo, because it is 
easier for immigrants from adjacent 
states to repair to their homes oftener 
and at regular intervals than for those 
whose homes are further away. A 
larger proportion of the latter theDefore 
bting their families with them. But 
neither of the categories has a large 
enough female ratio to justify the con- 
clusion that an appreciable proportion 
of it is peiTnanently or semipermanent- 
ly settled in this State and puts back 
into circulation the money it earns in 
West Bengal to increase the State’s 
wealth. Immigration from other states 
of India has therefore much of the 
character of a sponge which soaks earn- 
ings in West Bengal for use elsewhere. 
At the same time, of course, it makes 
the inestimable contribution of keeping 
the wheels of industry turning within 
the State and not elsewhere, of keeping 


the bulk of India’s commerce and in- 
dustry of the eastern sector in this 
State, and of growing and harvesting at 
least a fraction of the State’s agricul- 
tural wealth. Nevertheless it makes 
the State’s unequal sex ratio even more 
glaringly unequal, and as such intro- 
duces an element of unhealthiness in 
the social fabric. This is particularly 
true in respect of urban areas where 
immigrants from other states are con- 
centrated far more than in rural tracts. 
The great predominance of males in- 
volves a great increase in sexual immor- 
ality, and its presence in turn tends to 
discourage men from bringing their 
wives to the towns with them. The 
great change in this respect which has 
come over the average industrial or 
commercial town since 1872 is a matter 
of serious import, not only when the 
welfare of the labouring classes is con- 
cerned, but from the point of view of 
the employer. The male labourers 
being nearly all married, each with a 
wife of his own somewhere, this dis- 
parity means that most of the workers 
are leading an unnatural existence, 
missing the comforts of home life, ex- 
posed to the greatest temptation to- 
wards intemperance, and ambitions, so 
far as they have any ambitions, only to 
earn enough to take them home. It is 
not surprising that their employers 
find they have little heart in their work, 
and that they are notoriously unsteady. 
By contrast emigrants from West 
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mother tongue oe migrants 


Bengal to adjacent states export along 
with themselves a larger proportion of 
females than males, and to other states 
beyond adjacent ones as big a proportion 
as 771 females to 1,000 males. This 
means that the greater proportion of 
emigrants from West Bengal migrate 
with their families and settle down 
permanently in other states thus 
identifying themselves with the for- 
tunes of the state of their adop- 
tion. 

327. Unfortunately migration is not 
tabulated either by mother tongue or 
family units and there is no way of 
ascertaining how many of the emigrants 


from West Bengal belong to '<Vest Ben- 
gal and speak the Bengali language, 
and how many of them are ‘ fortuitous 
that is, born to parents from other 
states when they were sojourning on 
business in this State. Only a rough 
tally, therefore, is possible by compar- 
ing the number of emigrants from West 
Bengal to a particular state with the 
number of persons speaking Bengali as 
their mother tongue in that state as in 
Statement 1.120 below. The two sets 
of figures suggest that there must be 
persons more from East than West 
Bengal pennanently settled in those 
states. 


STATEMENT 1.120 

Migrants between West Bengal and other states and population in other states 
speaking Bengali as their mother tongue, 1951 


ropuJation 

Immigrants KmigraiitH spoak iug 

•State into West irom West Hougali 

Bengal Bengal as mother 

tongue 

(thuuHaiids) (tliuusundfi) (thouBanda) 


Bihar . • • . 

Uttar Pradesh • . • 

Oribsa • • • • 

Rajasthan .... 
Minlnva • . . . 

Punjab • • • o 

Madhya Bharat . 

Bombay .... 

iSaurosbtra .... 
Delhi .... 

Travaneore-Cochin , 
Vitidya Pradesh . 

Hyderabad 
Madhya Pradesh 
Popsu .... 

Tripura .... 

Mysore .... 

Assam .... 

Ajmer . ... 

N.A. : Not Available. 


1,1UD 

137-4 

1,739-7 

295 

49 

73 

202 

34 

86 

5b 

21 

.2-8 

52 

3-7 

3-4 

3h'4 

4 

N.A, 

38 

1-b 

1-6 

13-7 

14 

16-6 

5*5 

•9 

•5 

3 

t> 

N.A. 

2-3 

•23 

N.A. 

2 

•5 

•7 

2 

1 

•8 

2-4 

19*5 

23-8 

1 

•0 

N.A. 

•6 

3 

N.A 

•5 

1-5 

2-4 

19(i 

23-3 

1,719 


•3 

•6 


Note by Census Superintendent, Assam: “The language entires relating to Assamese 
and Bengali were vitiated owing to propaganda by dilferent parties. The Bengali section 
of Goalpara carried a new name * Goalparia It has not yet been decided how' it should 
be classified.*’ 
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328. Bihar by far and away tops the 
list in sending immigrants to West 
Bengal followed very very far behind 
by Uttar Pradesh. Next is Orissa. 
Immigrants from Bihar are to be 
found all over the State in agri- 
cultural as well as non-agricultural 
occupations but immigrants from 
Uttar Pradesh are to be found 
mainly in the industrial zone compris- 
ing Burdwan, Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Par- 
ganas and Calcutta. Immigrants from 
Rajasthan concentrate mainly in the in- 
dustrial and plantation zones but are 
also to be found in other districts 
wherever there is indigenous banking, 
pawning, mortgage and trade ; immi- 
grants from Madras are concentrated 
mainly in the industrial zone, Kharg- 


pur and Jalpaiguri. Immigrants from 
the Punjab are mainly to be found in 
the industrial zone but also wherever 
there is a sizeable road transport ser- 
vice or a railway colony. Madhya 
Bharat and Madhya Pradesh send immi- 
grants mainly to the. industiial zone 
and Jalpaiguri. Immigrants from Bom- 
bay, Saurashtra, Travancore-Cochin, 
Delhi and Hyderabad are found mainly 
in Calcutta and Howrah. Vindya 
Pradesh sends its immigrants mostly 
to the agricultural and plantation 
districts. 

329. It will be interesting to find out 
immigration from other states of India 
to rural areas of West Bengal and State- 
ment 1.121 shows this information 
classified by sex for each district. 


STATEMENT 1.121 

Immigration in rural areas of West Bengral from other states of India clashed 

by sex (thousands), 1951 



Kiiml ponulailoii 
of Wotit Bengal 

linntlgraiitH Into 
rural ait'Hg frt>m 
adjacent Ptaten 












F 

M 

F 

Siatv autl JJlsfrict 





Weft Bengal 

9,631 

9,026 

284 

182 

Burdwan 


8S5) 

81-5 

47 

Blrbhuui 

51)3 

41)5 

14 

15 

Bankiim 

617 

007 

7 

10 

Afldnapur . 

. 1,584 

1,522 

15 

e 

14 


. ftisr* 

5Vil 

17' 5 

8 

Kowrali 


523 

13 

8 

24-rargaiiaH 

1,085 

1,558 

21 

8 

Calontta 

. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Natlia 

483 

454 

8 

3-5 

MiirMhldabad 

71)1) 

782 

4 

3*5 

Mahia 

458 

445 

7 

8 

WoHl Idnajjair . 


318 

13 

0 

Jalvalgurl . 

402 

387 

55 

31) 

UaiJfelJiig . 

. 184 

107 

12 

II 

Cooch Bohar 

. 333 

288 

16 

1 


330. Statement 1.122 correspondingly 
shows immigration classified by sex 


Jinijilgrantp Into 

111 nil arUil.^ 
fiotn HtatOH 
other than 
atljuccnt 

Jininlgranta Into* 
rural areaa from 
atatos of India 

of rural 

Immigrants frtiin 
Dtatfis of India to 
rural po|»ulatlou 
of Wopt Bengal 

- . . ^ ^ 

M F 

^ 

M F 

M F 


47 

25 

331 

207 

3*4 

2*3 

7 

4 

88' 5 

51 

o-o 

5'7 

1 

1 

15 

10 

20 

3-4 

•5 


7 5 

10 

M 

1-7 

5 

4 

20 

18 

1-3 

1-2 

25 

1 

20 

0 

3-2 

1-0 

5*5 

3 

18-6 

11 

3-3 

21 

0 

3 

31 

11 

1-8 

0*7 

2 

1 

10 

4-6 

21 

0-9 

•5 

.. 

4*6 

3-5 

00 

0'5 

•5 

.. 

7-5 

8 

1-7 

1-8 

1 

.. 

14 

0 

40 

ai 

10 

7 

06 

40 

140 

11.8 

2 

1 

14 

12 

75 

70 

6 

•• 

16*6 

1 

4*8 

0*4 

from 

Other 

states 

of India to 

urbai 


areas of West Bengal in 1951. 
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STATEMENT 1.122 

lmini(r»ti<ni In urban areas of West Bengal from other states of India 

by sex (thousands), 1951 


Urban poniilaMon 
of Wf-Mt 


Tnmilu runts iut^i 
I 'fban aroiift from 
RilJat'Piit Stntf'H 


ImmiKrautfl Into 
urban an'as from 
States of ludtn (ithor 
than adjupont Mat<»s 


ImmiKrantH into 
ill ban artuis fnnn 
Statt'H of India 


VurcentaKo of urban 
Iniinlitmuts fyoin 
Statos of lu(Jia to 
iirbitri population 











of wpftf. llen(;al 

atnto and IHsfTlct 

m” 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

t 

M 


M 

P 

Weit Bengal 

. 3,714 

2,430 

674 

226 

308 

135 

082 

361 

264 

14-8 

Biirdwan . 

. 1H2-6 

142 

44 

32 

11 

H 

05 

40 

30-1 

28-5 

Uirlihuin . 

37 

32 

1 

1 

. . 


1 

1 

2-6 

2*8 

Bnukura . 

43 

40 

1 

1 

•5 

■5 

i-5 

1-5 

2*4 

3-4 

Midnapur . 

134 

110 

14 

0 

1.5 

11 

29 

20 

21-4 

100 

Ilorj^hly 

. 205-5 

130 

3H-.5 

32 

4.5 


43 

37 

21*0 

20-4 

ilowrab 

. 324 

108 

30 

13 

IS 

7 

07 

20 

17-;5 

0-9 

j4-BarKHiia» 

814-5 

552 

140 

.51 

70 

3.5 

210 

89 

20-8 

10-2 

(^nlciitia 

. 1,023 

025 

3.57 

78 

IMO 

00 

:537 

139 

33-1 

15-1 

Mud In 

108 

100 

.5 

1 

1 

•5 

0 

1 '5 

00 

1-7 

Nfiir.^hldahod 

70 

05 

3 

2 

•.“> 



'Z 

5-2 

.‘1-2 

Mulda • 

. ' 10 

IG 

1-5 

•5 

•5 


2 

•5 

0-0 

2-8 

N\«ht Dinajpiir . 

24 

IH 

o 

J 

•5 


2-. 5 

1 

0-4 

5-8 

lutpQlfEiirl . 

30-5 

27 

0 

1-5 

1 

•5 

10 

2 

20-2 

0-.5 

I)ii)Jp«liiiif . 

. 55 

30 

7 

3-5 

4 

1 

11 

1 .5 

20-7 

10-2 

roGcb Bohnr 

2V) 

21 

3 

1-.5 

1-5 

.5 

4 .5 

2 

10 2 

8-6 


331. The above statements are sum- 
.iiarised for West Bengal as a whole m 
Statement 1.123 by showing immigration 
from other states of India into the 


rural and urban areas of West Bengal 
as percentages classified by sex, of 
total, njral and urban populations of 
this State. 


STATEMENT 1.123 

Immigration from other states of India into West Bengal, classifled by sex expressed 
as percentages of total, rural and urban populations of the State, 1951 


Pcrcfintdge of Total 
immigration from 
other states t»f Imlia 
to actual population 
of Wost Bengal 



I'otal 

7(1 

9-H 

5U 

Rural . , 

2-9 

3-4 

2-3 

Urban . , 

21S 

26-4 

14-8 


332. This statement shows at once 
where immigrants concentrate in this 
State, and whether they immigrate to 
produce more agricultural wealth, that 
is, more food or cash crops, or to engage 
in industry. It shows that they come 
in more for working in non-agricultural 
vocations than agricultural ones. 


Bcrcentage of Percentage of 

immigration fnim stato.s immigration from states 
adjacent to We.st Bengal other than those adjaecnt 
to actual population to \Ve.st Bengal to actual 
of West Bengal population of West Bengal 


T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

nr, 

7-2 

30 

21 

20 

1-4 


2-0 

2-0 

0-4 

0-5 

0*3 

14G 

18-1 

9-3 

7-2 

8-3 

6*5 


333. The statement permits of another 
conclusion. The bulk of the immigrants, 
coming into urban areas, enjoy quite a 
big share — more than a fifth of West 
Bengal as a whole — of the State’s cream 
of amenities by way of municipal ser- 
vice, good roads, good houses, water, 
electricity, public health services, 
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education, hospitals, sewage and many 
other blessings peculiar to town life 
in India. Thus the standard of living 
of immigrants is proportionably better 
than those of the natural population of 
the State. About 25 per cent, of West 
Bengal’s population live in towns. If, 
however, from this urban population, 
immigrants living in towns were ex- 
cluded the proportion would decline to 
210. By contrast, 7T4 per cent, of the 
immigrant population live in cities and 
towns while only 28 6 per cent, live in 
rural areas. 74-8 per cent, of male and 
63-5 per cent, of female immigrants live 
in cities and towns. 

334. Clearly with such disparities of 
immigration into rural and urban areas 
of West Bengal it may be anticipated 
that immigration has a tendency to 


cluster in certain zones possessing a pro- 
nounced non-agricultural character. In 
order to find out the areas of clustering 
West Bengal has been classified into 
four zones: 

I. The Industrial zone comprising 
Burdwan, Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Par- 
ganas and Calcutta. 

II. The Western Agricultural zone 
comprising Birbhum, Bankura and Mid- 
napur. 

III. The Central and Northern Agri- 
cultural zone comprising Nadia, Mur- 
shidabad, Malda, West Dinajpur and 
Cooch Behar. 

IV. The Plantation zone comprising 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. 

335. Statement 1.124 shows migration 
between these zones of West Bengal 
and other states of India in 1951. 


STATEMENT 1.124 

Migration between zones of West Bengal and other states of India, 1951 


Zone 

Actual 

Tmmigraiiuti 
from HtatoH 
adjacf'nt 

Immigration 

from 8tat<c9 Kmigration 

other than from West 

Percentage 
of net 
migration 
to actual 


Population 

to Wo»t 
Bon gal 

adjacent i^rigal 

states 

population 
(immigration -f, 
emigration — ) 


I. Industrial Zone 

T 



439,249 

116,967 

+ 10-9 


R 

7,409..'^>0» 

205,259 

34,739 


IT 

.'5,105,837 

831,672 

404,510 



II. Western Agricultural Zone 

T 

».5,74.'5,17() 

100.375 

39,154 

138,284 

+00 


R 

.'>,328,07!) 

73,996 

12,105 



U 

416,491 

26,379 

27,049 



TIT. Central and Northern 

T 

5,189,094 

90,482 

12,185 

43,619 

+ M 

Agricultural Zone 

R 

4,719,686 

70,023 

6,637 


U 

470,309 

20,459 

5,548 



IV. Plantat ion Zone 

'1' 

1.3(59,798 

137,461 

25,48.3 

12,260 

+ 1M 


R 

1,199,172 

116,535 

18,916 


U 

160,1526 

20,926 

6M1 




336. This brings out more clearly than 
ever the enormous concentration of the 
net migrant population in We.st Bengal 
in the industrial and plantation zones 
of the State in striking preference to 
the agricultural zones. The balance of 
migration in the industrial and planta- 
tion zones constitutes as much as 10-9 
per cent, of the State’s total population 
m those zones while the balance of 


migration into the two agricultural 
zones comprises as little as 0 6 per cent, 
of the State’s total population. Then 
again even in the industnal zone immi- 
gration from other states of India into 
urban areas constitutes as much as 24 
per cent, of the State’s total urban 
population in that zone, which is a 
quarter of their total populatiori. In 
the plantation zone, where there 
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are only six towns in all, the cor- 
responding urban percentage is 17, 
while even in the two agricultural 
zones immigration from other states of 
India into their urban areas is as high 
as 9 0 of the total urban population in 
those zones. The enormous concentra- 
tion of the immigrant population first 
in the industrial and plantation zones 
to the neglect of the agricultural zones, 
and secondly in the urban areas of 
all these zones to the comparative 


neglect of their rural areas is thus 
remarkable. 

337. This, therefore, calls for further 
elucidation by way of classification of 
livelihoods of immigrants in these zones 
to bring out in clear relief the extent of 
their concentration in agricultural and 
non-agricultural livelihoods, and the 
statement that follows classifies the 
actual and immigrant populations 
under the eight main livelihood classes 
among the four zones. 


STATEMENT 1.125 

Distribution of immigrants from other states of India in the eight main livelihood 
classes in four zones of West Bengal, 1951 


Western Central and 

Industrial Agricultural Northern Plantation West 

■ [jivelihood class and nature of population zone zone Agrit iiltural zone Bengal 

zone 

(thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousand! 


'Potal — 

Actual population ..... 12,516 

immigrant population • . « • 1,47(5 

Ml agricultural classes — 

Actual population , . . . 6,274 

Immigrant pf>pulation .... 84 

Livelihoofl Class 1 — 

Actual population .... 2,728 

Immigrant population .... 31 

Livelihood Class II — 

Actual population ..... 1,078 

Immigrant population .... 10 

Livelihood Class Ill- 

Actual population ..... 1,38(5 

Immigrant population .... 31 

],.ivolihood Class IV — 

Actual population ..... 82 

Immigrant population .... 3 

All Non-agricultural classes — 

Actual population ..... 7,241 

Immigrant population .... 1,392 

Livelihc^ Class V — 

Actual population ..... 2,518 

Immigrant population .... 

Livelihood Class VI — 

Actual population .... 1,713*5 

Immigrant population .... 294*6 

Livelihc^ Class Vll — 

Actual population ..... 
immigrant population . 

Livelihood Class VIII— 

Actual population ..... 2,408*6 

Immigrant population .... 349*5 


338.^ It will be easier to appreciate 
the above statement in terms of 
percentages and Statement 1.126 
shows the percentage the immigrant 


6,74.6 

6,190 

1,360 

24,810 

139 

103 

163 

1,881 

4,603 

3,640 

588 

14,105 

64 

40 

19 

107 

2,8.63 

2,157 

28.6 

8,023 

30 

1) 

5 

77 

816 

808 

279 

2,981 

8 

9 

11 

47 

989 

648 

19 

3,042 

16*6 

19 

2 

68 

36 

27 

5 

149 

*5 

*.6 

1 

5 

1,062 

1,650 

772 

10,615 

85 

63 

144 

1.684 

369 

413 

511 

3,811 

27 

20 

94 

696 

182 

337 

78*5 

2,311 

ll*5 

11 

15 

332 

78 

45 

32 

756 

20 

7 

7 

227 

423 

756 

150*5 

3,737 

26*6 

26 

28 

420 

population 

bears 

to the 

total 

population 

under 

each ' livelihood 

class in 

each of 

the four 

zones 


of West Bengal. 
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LIVELIHOOD OF MIGRANTS 

STATEMENT U26 


Distributiaii ot immi^ants from other states of India in the eight main liyelihood 
classes expressed as percentages of total population under each class in four 
zones of West Bengal, 1951 


We 


Livelihood Claaa 


liiduHtrial 

zuno 

agricultural 

zone 

Northern 

agricultural 

zone 

Plantation 

zone 

West 

Bengal 

All Agrioultuial CLuaes 


1-6 

1*2 

11 

3-2 

1*4 

Livelihood Olww I . 


11 

M 

0-5 

1-8 

10 

., 11 . 


1-8 

10 

M 

3-9 

1-6 

„ .. Ill . 


2-2 

1-6 

2-0 

10-5 

2*2 

„ IV . 


3-7 

1-4 

1*9 

200 

3-2 

All Non-Ai;riculttiral C'lastiics 


19-2 

81 

4*1 

18-7 

15-9 

Livelihood Cluse V 


220 

7-3 

4-8 

18-4 

18*3 

„ ..VI . . 


17*2 

6-3 

33 

19- 1 

14-4 

.. ,. VII 


321 

25t> 

15*6 

21-9 

301 

„ „ VIII 


I4r» 

«'3 

3-3 

18-0 

11*6 

339. This tells an interesting story but 

shares of 

(a) States adjacent 

to West 

before it is told in outline the follow- 

Bengal and (b) remote from the latter, 

ing Statement 1.127 will 

elucidate 

the 

in the livelihood pattern. 



STATEMENT 1127 


Livelihood pattern of general population and immigrants from other states of 

India, 1951 (thousands) 





Immigrants 

Immigrants 
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Immigrants 

from 
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Percentage of immigrants 
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states 
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from states of 
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other than 
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Bengal 

in India 
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of West Bengal 
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A.. 

M 

1 

P 

Total 

24,810 

^ 1,881 

1.365 

516 

7-5 

9-8 

4-9 

All Agricultural Olasse.^ . 

14,195 

197 

JK3 

14 

1-4 

1*5 

1-2 

Liivelihood ClasH 1 

8,023 

77 

72 

5 

lO 

0*9 

1*0 

»* •» II • . 

2,981 

47 

43 

4 
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1-8 

1*4 

M „ HI 

3,042 

68 
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2-2 

2-7 

1-7 

M M IV . . 

149 

5 

3 

2 

3-2 

3-8 

. 2-6 

All Non- Agricultural ClaHses 
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15*9 

19*8 

10-6 
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18-3 

21-6 

13-9 
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2,311 
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14-4 

18-4 

8-9 

M M Vll . 
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340. Livelihoods of immigrants were 
not tabulated in previous censuses and a 
valuable source of comparison is thus 
lost. Before entering into a brief dis- 
cussion, however, of Statements 1.126 
and 1.127 it is profitable to make a com- 
parison of migration in the districts of 
West Bengal for 1951 and 1921. Data of 


migration for intermediate censuses are 
not available and, so far as the districts 
affected by the partition of 1947 are 
concerned, the figures of 1921 are 
estimates. The following statement 
shows migration between West Bengal 
and other states of India in 1951 and 
1921. 


STATEMENT 1.128 


Misratlon between West Bengal and other states of India, 1951 and 1921 (thousands) 


iStato atid District 


Wait Bengal 

B lire! wan . 
Birbhum . 
Bankura . 
Midnapur . 
Koogbly . 
Howrah 
24'Pargnnas 
Calcutta . 
Nadia 

i\fiirRhidabad 

Maida 

West Dinajpur 
Jalpaigiiri 
Darjeeling 
Coooh Bobar 


Population 


1951 

1921 

24,810 

16,401 

2,192 

1,435 

1,067 

852 

1.319 

1,020 

3,359 

2,607 

1,554 

1,080 

1.611 

997 

4,609 

2,637 

2,549 

1,032 

1,145 

712 

1.716 

1,224 

938 

686 

721 

490 

914 

604 

445 

283 

671 

592 


iiniiiigratioii from 
other states 
of India 


1951 

1921 

1,881 

1,884 

235 

94 

33 

28 

20 

12 

87 

47 

109 

90 

106 

128 

350 

291 

677 

314 

22 

7 

14 

22 

18 

44 

21 

32 

122 

163 

41 

40 

23 

22 


Kmigratioii to 
other Rta.tos 
of India 


1951 

1921 

811 

186 

31 

17 

17 

8 

59 

29 

62 

36 

21 

7 

(> 

3 

14 

6 

45 

41 

C 

3 

19 

12 

11 

8 

4 

2 

5 

7 

7 

6 

4 

1 


Percentage of 
net migration to 
population of 
(lietriot 




r ■ 

1 

1951 

1921 

» 6*3 

4- 7 0 

4- 9*3 

4- 5*4 

4 1-5 

4- 2-3 

— 30 

— 1-7 

4- 0*7 

-1- 0-4 

4- 5-7 

-f 7-7 

4- 6-2 

4^12-5 

4* 7‘3 

4-10*8 

4^24-8 

4-26-6 

1-4 

4- 0-6 

- 0*3 

f 0-8 

4- 0-8 

4- 6-2 

4 2-8 

4- 61 

4-12-8 

4-22-5 

4 7-6 

4-12-0 

f 2-9 

4 3-6 


341. It will appear that while immi- 
gration has greatly increased between 
1921 and 1951 in all districts except 
Howrah, Murshidabad, Maida, West 
Dinajpur, and Jalpaiguri, emigration has 
not proportionately increased but has 
increased only on a scale enough to 
suggest casual but not semi-permanent 
or permanent exodus. 

342. It is difficult for immigrants to 
acquire tenancy rights in agricultural 
lands in West Bengal which explains 
the paucity of distribution in Livelihood 
class I, Such as is there belongs most- 
ly to scheduled tribes who have immi- 
grated from the Santal Parganas, 
Chhota Nagpur and Orissa. In 1921 
W. H. Thompson remarked that no- 
where in West Bengal was the Bihari or 
the Oriya permitted to acquire rights in 


land, neither is he commonly employed 
as an agricultural labourer. Thomp- 
.son spent many yeare in Bengal as a 
Land Revenue Settlement and Survey 
Officer and he knew what he was talk- 
ing about. But his statement does not 
seem to hold good today because a cer- 
tain amount of land in Birbhum, Ban- 
kura. Western Midnapur, Maida, West 
Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Siliguri sub- 
division of Darjeeling is held by immi- 
grants in regular tenancies, while the 
Santal, the Oraon and Munda are found 
in appreciable numbers in the old allu- 
vium in Birbhum, Bankura, Murshida- 
bad, Maida and West Dinajpur. They 
are also found in such central districts 
as Burdwan, Hooghly and Nadia. Ram- 
purhat subdivision of Birbhum is 
largely populated by scheduled tribes 


41 A 
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who have come in at some time or 
other from the Santal Parganas. Some 
have also passed into Murshidabad dis- 
trict, and there has been a constant 
stream of Santals, Mundas, Malpaharis 
and others crossing the Ganges at Raj- 
mahal and moving into northern Bengal 
over the last half century. The Barind, 
the undulating outcrop of the old allu- 
vium, offered them unoccupied land on 
which they could settle and still offers 
it. The soil is the soil of their own 
country and their methods of agricul- 
ture can be used with advantage. 
Bankura and the north western police 
stations of Midnapur are similar to 
Manbhum and Singhum of Bihar and 
attract agricultural settlers from the 
latter districts while the whole of Jhar- 
gram subdivision and Dantan, Keshiari, 
Narayangarh police stations of Midna- 
pur attract agricultural settlers from 
Mayurbhanj and Balasore of Orissa. 
Police stations Jamalpur, Raina, 
Khandaghosh of Burdwan contain more 
tribal sharecroppers than tenants as is 
the case with Balagarh, Pandua and 
Dhaniakhali police stations in Hooghly. 
Sagardighi, Nabagram and Khargram 
police stations in Murshidabad together 
with the Barind police stations of 
Malda and West Dinajpur have large 
numbers of tribal tenants and share- 
croppers, while the alluvial police 
stations of Farakka, Suti and Samser- 
ganj of Murshidabad and Harishchan- 
drapur, Kharba, Ratua and Manikchak 
police stations of Malda and Raiganj 
and Hemtabad police stations of West 
Dinajpur contain a good proportion of 
non-tribal immigrants from Bihar as 
ryots and sharecroppers. But the 
largest proportion of immigrant tribals 
and non-tribals from Bihar is to be found 
in Jalpaiguri and Siliguri subdi\nsions 
of Darjeeling where the need to people 
government Khas Mahal lands and 
throw them open to cultivation could 
not afford to wait for Bengali settlers 
and inducted large numbers of non- 
Bengali tenants. Another reason was 
the need to secure cheap labour which 


such settlers might render to tea 
gardens. Darjeeling is peopled almost 
entirely by immigrant tenants from 
Nepal and Bhutan. But the fact re- 
mains that an overwhelming propor- 
tion of tenancies has remained in the 
hands of natives of the state. A point 
to be considered, however, in this con- 
nexion is that immigrants. driven away 
by overcrowding from their own states 
would not touch land which did not 
promise much but would prefer to go 
into industry which held decidedly 
better prospects. 

343. The distribution of immigrants in 
the agricultural spaces is therefore very 
thin and the reason is attributable both 
to the native and the immigrant, the 
former of whom is loth to part with 
tenancy rights, the latter being more 
attracted towards industry. But the 
overriding reason is a tremendous agri- 
cultural overcrowding as a result of 
which the soil refuses to entertain in- 
truders. A most unfortunate conse- 
quence is that immigrants do not grow 
more than a moiety of the cash crops 
that earn money for the State in foreign 
markets or the food they consume, ren- 
dering the State thus more and more 
dependent on imports. 

344. It is no accident that the strength 
of immigrants in each of the four Zones 
and in West Bengal as a whole in Live- 
lihood Classes II and III is high and 
steadily rising. This is a good index of 
the difficulty and resistance the immi- 
grant meets with in penetrating the 
sanctum of occupancy rights. It is an 
uphill task for him. He has to spend a 
long probation first as an agricultural 
labourer. If he succeeds in filtering 
through it he spends another appren- 
ticeship in sharecropping after which, 
given the time and the opportunity, he 
breaks through into full-fledged tenancy. 
That these filters operate with almost 
equal tenacity in every district where 
there are immigrants among agricul- 
turists is borne out by the nicely graded 
steps of rising percentages in Livelihood 
Classes I, II and III in Statement 1.126. 
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345. But there is an abrupt break in 
the pattern when it comes to proprie- 
tary rights in the land and the rent- 
receiving class which clips rents but 
does not cultivate itself. The percen- 
tage for West Bengal as a whole is 
high enough (3*2) compared to per- 
centages in the other three agricultural 
livelihoods, but it is particularly so in 
the industrial zone and quite astound- 
ing in the Plantation zone. Normally 
one would have expected the percent- 
age in this class to be the least but the 
facts are otherwise. The reason is not 
far to seek. The industrial zone has 
the largest proportion of moneyed im- 
migrants, moneylenders, bankers, big 
traders and businessmen who possess 
the wherewithal to acquire proprietary 
interests in land and real estate through 
moneylending, mortgages and direct 
purchase. Owing to the very high 
value of all classes of land in 
the industrial zone land is a valuable 
source of profit and speculation, and 
iand booms can be intelligently spaced 
and thoughtfully engineered to yield as 
much profit as any good industry. The 
end of the nineteenth century in Eng- 
land was so safe and profitable a time 
for real estate that a new phrase was 
coined in English : “safe as houses A 
similar phrase ‘ safe as land ’ applies 
particularly to the industrial zone in 
West Bengal today and the proprietary 
rights in much valuable land are 
passing into the hands of immigrants. 
Land is both safe and endowed with the 
dignity attaching to the landed gentry. 
In an earlier section it has been seen 
how much land even in Bankura has 
passed into the hands of moneylenders 
and traders who buy up proprietary 
rights in agricultural land and let it 
out again on Sanja rent, which is still 
called rent and not a share of the crop. 
This has its counterparts in Khut 
Khamar in Hooghly, in Utbandi in 
Nadia, in Fasli jama in Murshidabad, 
and in Hal-hasila in Malda, and it is 
plain that a fraction of the proprietaiy 
interests controlling these systems of 


rent is composed of immigrants. Even 
as Birbhum and Bankura have a hand- 
ful of upcountry zamindars, Murshida- 
bad and Malda have more of them. 
Quite a number of upcountry Rajas- 
thani zamindars of Jiaganj-Azimganj in 
Murshidabad and Bihari zamindars of 
old Malda and Pumea own landlord 
rights in these districts and contribute 
to the percentages of these zones in 
Livelihood Class IV. 

346. The very high percentage of im- 
migrants among landlords in the Planta- 
tion Zone, amounting to a fifth of 
the total interests, is explained by the 
preponderance of immigrant Rajasthani 
landlords in Darjeeling district and 
immigrant propiietors in large estates 
in Jalpaiguri- Land is also let out by 
proprietors or managements of tea 
estates and most of them being in the 
hands of immigrants they are returned 
as such. 

347. The sex ratio of immigrants in 
the different agricultural livelihoods in 
Statement 1.127 fits in beautifully with 
the stability required of each class on 
the spot to hold what it has. The 
sex ratio in Livelihood Class 1 is 
accordingly equal, because this class has 
to remain rooted in its property and 
therefore brings in its family. The 
female ratio is only slightly, although 
definitely, less in Livelihood Class II, and 
more pronouncedly less in Livelihood 
Class III. Agricultui-al labourers come 
and go between sowing and harvesting 
time and therefore can keep their 
families at home in their own states. 
The ratio is the least in Livelihood 
Class IV because landlords do not need 
to live in estates but can very well 
collect their dues through their agents. 

348. Another interesting feature is 
brought out by the proportion of ages 
15-54 among immigrants. This class in- 
terval may be regarded as the employ- 
able age of our population and while 
it is only 57-4 per cent, of the total, 
being 55-7 per cent, in rural areas and 
63-5 per cent, in urban ones, the propor- 
tion of this age group is as high as 
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79 among the immigrant population, 
being 75 per cent, in rural areas and 
85 in urban ones. These are conserva- 
tive estimates based on samples. It is 
as high as 97 in Barabazar in Calcutta. 
This means that a far greater propor- 
tion among immigrants belongs to the 
employable age and is therefore capable 
of earning its living than the actual 
population of West Bengal. 

349. It is in the non-agricultural liveli- 
hoods that the immigrant population 
finds itself more at home, and it is here 
that it forms about a sixth of the popu- 
lation supported by them. In the indus- 
trial and plantation zones this propor- 
tion is as much as about a fifth of the 
total population supported, not a mean 
proportion, the full import of which is 
liable to be missed unless other cognate 
circumstances ai'e considered. 

350. The immigrant population has 
made a very great contribution to the 
development of industry in this State, 
and although it is true that industries in 
West Bengal have been established 
where they are, not because of the 
availability of labour but for many 
other reasons detailed in an earlier sec- 
tion, it is difficult to imagine how the 
void would be filled were the State to 
lose its working immigrant population 
today. This question assumes a more 
serious aspect when one reflects that 
more than a fifth, a sixth, and a third 
respectively of the population employed 
in V Production other than agriculture, 
VI Commerce, and VII Transport are 
immigrants. Such locomotive work- 
shops for example, as in Chittaranjan, 
Asansol, Burdwan, Bandel, Lillooah, 
Shalimar, Howrah, Ramrajatala, 
Khargpur, Sealdah, Kanchrapara, 
Ranaghat, Rampurhat, Siliguri, Cooch 
Behar and Alipur Duar have been 
classed under V Production as they 
are more of the nature of manufac- 
turing industries than transport. The 
point that is sought to be made out is 
that Livelihood Class VII Transport is 
more akin to Livelihood Class V Pro- 
duction other than agriculture, than to 


VIII Miscellaneous sources and other 
services and the large proportion of 
immigrants among these Livelihood 
Classes implies that the native popula- 
tion is proportionately more concen- 
trated in VI Commerce and trade, and 
VIII Miscellaneous sources and other 
services than at first appears from 
Statement 1.126. 

351. The enormous concentration of 
immigrants from other states of India 
in the industrial and plantation zones is 
too obvious even to a casual traveller to 
be elaborated in this report. The flow 
of upcountry immigrants who come into 
West Bengal to find employment as 
porters or as cobblers, milkmen, carters, 
boatmen, cooks, policemen, durwans, 
peons and so on, is still very great and 
does not show much sign of abating. 
The mercantile classes (Class VI) who 
account for most of the immigrants 
from Rajputana and Bombay are on the 
increase. The influx from Madhya 
Pradesh and Madhya Bharat is absorbed 
in the tea districts and trade elsewhere. 
There is a clear indication that up- 
country mercantile classes are taking a 
very large share in Calcutta’s trade 
(26 8 per cent, of the population 
engaged in VI Commerce) and it seems 
that they are doing the same outside 
the city also. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat tables from the Tables Volume to 
show the extent of immigration into the 
industrial towns on either side of the 
Hooghly and in Asansol subdivision 
from districts of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh 
and Orissa. On account of the absence 
of information of district of origin in 
other states it is not possible to furnish 
their details, but in 1921 W. H. Thomp- 
son detailed Patna, Gaya, Sahabad, 
Monghyr, Saran, Muzaffarpur and Dar- 
bhanga in Bihar ; Balia, Gazipur. 
Banaras, Azamgarh and Jaunpur in the 
Uttar Pradesh and Cuttack and Bala- 
sore in Orissa as the centres of migra- 
tion to West Bengal. Inquiry from 
other sources in 1951 reveals that these 
still continue to be the areas of migra- 
tion to the industrial centres of West 
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Bengal. This great body of immigrants 
which accounts for more than two- 
thirds of the immigrant population in 
the State comes from two closely cir- 
cumscribed areas, one consisting of the 
two districts of Cuttack and Balasore 
on the Orissa coast (Puri also sends a 
considerable number) and the other the 
western districts of Bihar with the 
adjoining ones just across the border in 
Uttar Pradesh. The method of recruit- 
ing artisans and labourers for the jute 
mills and indeed for almost every large 
industry is in the main responsible. A 
sirdar, whose home is in one of these 
districts brings down to a factory a 
gang recruited from among the poorer 
of his co-villagers, maintains some sort 
of control over them while they are 
employed and generally looks after 
them till he takes or sends them home 
again. This explains how it is that in 
one factory a large body of the 
labourers often comes from a very 
closely circumscribed area, often a few 
adjoining villages only, in some up- 
country district. The numbers from 
the westernmost districts of Bihar are 
greater than from the districts adjoin- 
ing them in Uttar Pradesh only because 
the latter districts are smaller, for they 
send quite a large proportion of their 
people to the industrial area in West 
Bengal. Generally speaking, the re- 
cruits from Orissa find less regular 
employment than those from the north- 
west. They are more often casual 
labourers, but enjoy a virtual monopoly 
of factory, public utility and domestic 
plumbing and electrical work. More of 
the Biharis are skilled factory workers, 
and the proportion that is skilled seems 
to increase among those who come from 
further to the north-west. The de- 
velopment of industries in Uttar 
Pradesh has led to a decline in immi- 
grants from that province and an in- 
crease in those from Bihar. It would 
be no exaggeration to say that the sur- 
plus driven away by agricultural over- 
crowding in Bihar, where, however, the 
density of population per cultivated 


square mile is much less than in West 
Bengal is almost entirely sustained in 
West Bengal. The number which 
comes down from the Eastern Bihar dis- 
tricts is much smaller and very few 
come to industrial centres from Chhota 
Nagpur. They can be divided into two 
streams : (o) the first from Hazaribagh, 
Ranchi, Manbhum, Singbhum and 
southei’n portion of Santal Parganas 
which finds employment in the mining 
and industrial area of Asansol ; (b) the 
second stream from the northern half of 
Santal Parganas and Purnea which 
penetrates the agricultural spaces of 
Birbhum, Murshidabad, Malda, West 
Dinajpur and Darjeeling. Plantation 
workers are largely drawn fr^m tribes- 
men from the middle of the Chhota 
Nagpur Plateau. Ranchi is the district 
in which the majority of tea garden 
labourers are recruited. Next in 
importance are Singbhum, Palamau, 
Hazaribag, Lohardaga in Bihar, and 
Nagpur, Bilaspur and Raipur in Madhya 
Pradesh. The number of females 
brought in is almost equal to the num- 
ber of males, for the tea industry finds 
employment for females as easily as for 
males. 

3.52. To return to industrial labour in 
the industrial zone the tribes of 
Chhota Nagpur plateau prefer to find 
work out of doors and shun the towns 
and, therefore, when they are not work- 
ing as sharecroppers or agricultural 
labourers, find employment as under- 
ground and surface miners. It is not 
suggested by any means that all those 
who come to the industrial zone find 
employment in organised industry. 
Many of them ply their traditional 
caste trades in the industrial area 
as they do in towns and rural 
areas in other parts of West Ben- 
gal. Cobblers, milkmen, cartmen, 
porters, earth-workers, boatmen, domes- 
tic servants, cooks, constables, durwans, 
zemindars’ peons, most of the menial 
staff and porters on the railways 
come from Bihar and Orissa. 
It goes without saying that immi- 
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grants from Bihar, Orissa and 
Uttar Pradesh include a leaven of the 
mercantile classes, but they do not in- 
clude any appreciable number employ- 
ed in the professions or in clerical work. 
Male and female immigrants from 
Madras and the South are greatly 
valued in certain kinds of work in jute 
mills which are virtually their mono- 
poly, and in certain branches of rail- 
way and marine workshops, while they 
are increasingly filling up managerial, 
white-collar, accountancy and personal 
secretaryship posts in large offices. 
Immigrants from Bombay and other re- 
maining states are mostly in trade and 
commerce. 

Thus the most important streams of 
immigration from other states of India 
are: 

i. From Western Bihar and Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Rajputana, Bom- 
bay, Madras, Punjab and states of the 
South to the industrial and commercial 
zone of Burdwan. Hooghly, Howrah, 
24-Parganas and Calcutta. 

ii. From Santa! Parganas, Manbhum, 
Singbhum of Bihar, Mayurbhanj and 
Balasore of Orissa to the agricultural 
districts of Birbhum, Bankura, Midna- 
pur and Murshidabad. 

iii. From Santal Parganas and Purnea 
of Bihar to Malda, West Dinajpur, Jal- 
paiguri and Darjeeling. 

iv. From Chhota Nagpur, Assam and 

Madhya Pradesh to the tea gardens of 
Jalpaiguri. * 

353. That this immigration into the 
industrial and plantation zones is semi- 
permanent is evident in the proportion 
of females in Livelihood Class V and 
Statement 1.127. Statement 1.126 also 
shows how much of production other 
than agriculture is in the hands of immi- 
grants oven in the Western, Central and 
Northern agricultural zones. 

354. Trade and commerce are mostly 
in the hands of immigrants from Raj- 
putana, Bombay, Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh and immigrants control a very 
much larger share than the numerical 
ratio would signify. Immigrants also 


own a sizeable share of this livelihood 
in the two agricultural zones but their 
proportion in the plantation zones, al- 
though quite large, does not quite indi- 
cate the virtual monopoly they enjoy 
not only in the wholesale trade and 
commerce but in retail aqd petty trade 
as well. 

355. The greatest percentage of em- 
ployment is reached in Livelihood 
Class VII Transport. This is due 
to the preponderance of immigrant 
workmen in railways, mercantile 
marine, and powered road trans- 
port as skilled and unskilled 
workers, fitters, mechanics, stokers, fire- 
men and hundreds of unspecified jobs. 
Immigrants also enjoy a high propor- 
tion in the two agricultural zones as 
cartmen, boatmen, coachmen, drivers 
and chauffeurs. 

356. In Livelihood Class VIII immi- 
grants are chiefly employed in all kinds 
of construction and utility services in 
the industrial zone, in municipal servi- 
ces, in private and public works, in 
offices as officers, assistants, and menials, 
in the army, navy, air services and the 
police. But they are not so numerous 
in the humane and liberal professions. 
They have a fifth share of these services 
in the plantation zone. In the more in- 
dustrialised and, therefore, more opened 
up, Western agricultural zone their pro- 
portion is double that in the Central 
and Northern agricultural zones. 

357. Statement 1.127 tells much that is 
instructive in this connexion. In Liveli- 
hood Class V a great proportion of 
employed immigrants are women and it 
is possible that it is for this reason 
rather than because immigrants of this 
Class bring their families, that the pro- 
portion of females is high, although no 
more than two-thirds of males. But in 
the other three non-agricultural liveli- 
hoods of Commerce, Transport and Mis- 
cellaneous Services, the proportion of 
women is about half that of males 
which indicates that immigrants regard 
this State more as their place of employ- 
ment and business than as their home. 
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C. nngratton between the State and 
other parts of Uie world outside India 

358. As in previous censuses this 
Report gives information only of immi- 
grants in this category and not emi- 
grants. 

359. The most numerous immigrants 
are from Pakistan and Nepal. Immi- 
grants from Pakistan may be divided in- 
to two classes : (a) Displaced population 
from Pakistan and (b) Non-Displaced 
immigrants from Pakistan. If immi- 


OUTSIDE INDIA 

grants from Pakistan and Nepal were 
excluded, immigrants from elsewhere 
in the world would dwindle to a few 
thousands. It may be presumed that 
except for non-displaced immigrants 
from Pakistan, Nepal and Sikkim 
very few immigrants from other parts 
of the world are engaged in agriculture. 
The following Statement 1.129 classifies 
immigration from outside India by 
Pakistan, Nepal and other states in 1951 
and 1921. 


STATEMENT 1.129 

Immigration into West Bengai from outside India, 19.51 and 1921 

Ijnmijjraiils from othor pnrtH of the ■world 


1951 1021 


State and Bistr 

ct 


Non- 

Displared 

immigrants 

from 

‘ Pakistan 
lt)51 

TmmigrantH 

from 

Nopal and 
Sikkim 

1951 

t 

Tiital 

Males 

Pomales 


WMt Bengal 



519.867 

95.586 

26.704 

16,260 

10.444 

108.990 

Biirdwan 



12,745 

1,710 

879 

571 

308 

980 

Birbhum 



3.104 

138 

49 

31 

18 

60 

Bankura 



1,232 

50 

25 

7 

18 

20 

Midnapur 



2,809 

1,076 

106 

62 

44 

160 

Hoo^hly 



20,881 

290 

360 

206 

144 

700 

ITowrah 



32,705 

1,441 

993 

795 

198 

1,300 

24-Pargana8 . 



93,965 

2,604 

2.184 

1,344 

840 

3,150 

Calcutta 



252,444 

10,831 

16,908 

9,532 

6.376 

13,800 

Nadia . 



14,967 

213 

92 

51 

41 

60 

Murshidabad . 



5.032 

54 

63 

43 

20 

60 

Malda . 



3,936 

60 

16 

H 

8 

70 

West Dinajpur 



13,270 

742 

11 

7 

4 

250 

Jalpaiguri 



38,786 

26,863 

1,765 

1.195 

570 

25,100 

Darjeeling 



6,863 

40,406 

4,217 

2,388 

1,829 

62,440 

Cooch Behar . 



22,129 

9.097 

46 

20 

26 

760 

Ohnadefangore 



865 

1 

05 

10 

85 

- 

glkklm . 



10 

8462 

321 

501 

311 

190 

21.000 
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IMMIGRANTS FROM OUTSIDE INDIA 

STATEMENT 1.130 

Immigrants from beyond India and their nationalities, 1951 


Country of birth and 
numbor ouumoratnd in WoHt Bengal 


1 


Claiming 
nationality 
mentioned 
in column 
( 1 ) 

2 


Claiming 
nationality 
other than 
in column 
( 1 ) 

3 


AfghaniHtaa .... 



• 




772 

371 

401 

Burma ..... 



• 




Ml] 

658 

6,753 

Ceylon ..... 







203 

75 

128 

China 







3,969 

8,040 

, , 

Nepal 







73,299 

14,017 

58,682 

Pakistan .... 







2,018,038 

267,110 

2,351,828 

Straita Settlement a and Malaya 







129 

114 

15 

U. S. S. R 







09 

60 

30 

Elsewhere in Asia . 







5,480 

1,362 

4,118 

United Kingdom and Northern 

freland 






6,825 

12,679 


Eire 







48 

191 


Elsewhere in Europe 







1,356 

1,321 

35 

Kenya 







24 

. . 

24 

Mauritius . . . . 







10 

1 

9 

Mozambique .... 







108 

4 

104 

Elsewhere in Africa 



• 




5 

20 

, , 

Canada .... 







17 

26 


United States 







1,071 

1,082 

, , 

Elsewhere in America 







38 

6 

32 

Australia . . . . 







110 

526 


New Zealand . . • . 







15 

3 

12 

Elsewhere in Australia 







10 

12 


Born at sea . . . . 







4 

*- 






Total 


2.718.94] 

308.187 

. 2,410,764 


360. The statement illustrates how 
immigrants from outside India, Pakistan, 
Nepal and Sikkim have not increased 
in the same proportion as immigrants 
from these parts. The skill and 
knowledge that immigrants from out- 
side these countries bring in have 
well defined scopes in the production 
of wealth in our country. Most of it is 
in the directing, managerial or specia- 
lised skill spheres and as the progress 
of industry has been on a lower level 
than the growth of population, the 
strength of immigrants required to man 
the more slowly growing industries will 
necessarily be small. Data by eight 


main livelihood classes are not sepa- 
rately available for foreign immigrants 
but their distribution in the districts 
indicates that few of them help in grow- 
ing more food, and the great majority 
must be engaged in industry, commerce, 
transport or other services. Statement 
1.130 shows how many of foreign immi- 
grants claim the nationality of the 
country of their origin. 

361. This brings this section finally to 
a review of migrants to and from West 
Bengal in rural and urban areas. From 
what has been recorded before it is 
possible to construct a picture of how 
immigrants are engaged. It has not 
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been possible to^ obtain from other 
States a rural— urban distribution of 
livelihoods of emigrants from West 
Bengal ; neither has it been possible 
to obtain an estimate of age distribu- 
tion in rural and urban areas. One has 
therefore to judge the character of emi- 
gration from West Bengal mainly by 
the unsatisfactory criterion of excess of 
one sex over another, which cannot take 
one very far. From Statement 1.120 
it appears that many more persons from 
what is now East Bengal emigrated to 
other states of India than from 
West Bengal, and a great majority of 
them, to judge from the evenness of the 
sexes, may have migrated semiperma- 
nently. For those states to which 
more females from West Bengal have 
emigrated than males, two deductions 


are possible : (a) that boys and girls, 
soon after they were bom to their 
parents, whilst they were sojourning in 
West Bengal, were sent back to their 
home States to be brought up there, 
and (b) that West Bengal has been 
exporting brides to other states. Both 
seem to be true. That many natives of 
West Bengal have migrated to other 
states in the non-agricultural liveli- 
hoods especially in Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bombay and 
even Madras is borne out by the pre- 
ponderance of males over females in 
those livelihoods. But their proportion 
is very small compared to immigrants 
from those states. Statement 1.131 
shows emigrants from West Bengal to 
the principal states of migration by 
livelihood class and sex. 


STATEMENT 1.131 

Emlfrants from West Bengal to other states of India classified by liveUbood and 

sex, 1951 

AKrlottUuriil claafieA Nou-ugrimUiural elasaCB 

Kinlgrautfi to » ^ — - — - 




MV 

1 

Bihar 

Male8 


27,510 

17,285 

Foinalefi 


30, ST 4 

^0,994 

TgUI 


67,303 

44,279 

UTTAH FKAOKbH 

Hitlus 


2,S52 

1,875 

i^liUllOS . 


4,169 

2,952 

Total 


7,021 

4,827 

OKlfiSA 

Malofi 


7,090 

4,908 

KeniAloM 


10,082 

8.128 

Toul 


18,072 

13,036 

AbSAM 

Maiefi 


4,396 

2,519 

FbiaalOii 


5,218 

3,045 

Total 

. 

0.614 

0,164 

MADHTA PRADBSn 

Malea , 

. 

1,320 

670 

Foiualea . 


770 

613 

Total 


2,U96 

1,289 

Bombay 

Males 


134 

40 

Females 

, 

82 

27 

Total 

. 

216 

73 

Madras 

Males 

, 

105 

06 

Females . 

, 

114 

57 

Total 

, 

269 

123 


11 

111 

IV 

V-VTU 

4,203 

5,259 

772 

40,548 

5,274 

6,805 

801 

29,480 

9,477 

12,064 

1,573 

70,028 

321 

324 

332 

22,064 

308 

340 

569 

10,948 

629 

604 

901 

42,012 

2,083 

490 

200 

7,169 

1 .897 

.738 

419 

8,157 

3,980 

1,037 

619 

15,326 

1,606 

198 

74 

7.712 

1,4(X) 

92 

81 

6,160 

3,005 

290 

156 

13,878 

97 

517 

30 

12.312 

56 

77 

24 

5,114 

153 

594 

00 

17,426 

11 

25 

52 

8,084 

5 

10 

40 

5,052 

16 

35 

92 

13,736 

13 

10 

60 

1,865 

7 

12 

38 

1,572 

20 

28 

08 

3,437 


V 

VI 

Vll 

VIH 

14,770 

6,706 

6,409 

12,654 

9,806 

4.826 

4,496 

10,354 

24,584 

11,531 

10,005 

23,008 

5,185 

4.1G0 

2,504 

10,155 

4,337 

4,431 

2,037 

9,143 

9,522 

8,591 

4,001 

19,298 

I.W28 

1,184 

672 

3,485 

1,225 

1 .628 

664 

4,640 

3,053 

2,812 

1,830 

8,125 

2,446 

1,131 

1,419 

2,716 

2,124 

1,035 

1.160 

1,888 

4,570 

2,166 

2,588 

4,554 

3,535 

1,079 

1,162 

6.536 

1.079 

845 

890 

2.291 

4,614 

1,924 

2.061 

8.827 

2,616 

1,938 

623 

3,507 

1,198 

1,458 

304 

2,002 

3,814 

3,396 

927 

5,599 

240 

306 

248 

1,065 

194 

233 

188 

957 

440 

539 

436 

2,022 


323 


42 a 



LIVELIHOOD OF MIGRANTS 

362. The only other States which have Tripura, Rajasthan and Delhi. The pro- 
a population of more than 2,000 migrants portion of agricultural and non-agricul- 
from West Bengal are Punjab, Ajmer, tural classes in them are as follows; 

STATEMENT 1.132 

Agricultural and Non>agrieultural emigrants from West Bengal classified for five 

states of India, 1951 


State 

Punjab 

Ajmer ......... 

'i'ripura ......... 

Rajasthan ........ 

Delhi 

363. It is evident that more emigrants 
from West Bengal are in agricultural 
livelihoods in other states of India, 
especially those in Statement 1.131 than 
immigrants into West Bengal. Turning 
to Statement 1.116 it will appear that 
there are only two districts in West 
Bengal which export population to 
other states more than they import. 
They are Bankura and Murshidabad. 
In 1921 also W. H. Thompson observed 
that there was only one Bengal district 
from which emigrants were as large a 
proportion as from the Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh and Orissa districts and that 
* was Bankura. But Bankura district 
compares more closely with Manbhum, 
Singbhum and Chhota-Nagpur in 
general ecology. Figures from previ- 
ous censuses cannot be readily extract- 
ed to compare the trend of emigration 
from West Bengal districts to individual 


Agricultural claduos Non -agricultural clasaes 


Males 

Females 

t 

Males 

—A. , 

Females 

164 

839 

1,559 

1,268 

4 

2 


1,518 

m 

2,427 

227 

193 

328 

311 

987 

491 

2 

18 

4,398 

1,257 


states of India to show whether emi- 
gration is on the inci'ease or decrease 
so far as a particular state is concern- 
ed. 

364. The distribution of the liveli- 
hood pattern of the general population 
by livelihood classes by total, rural and 
urban categories is published in 
Subsidiary Tables 1.8, II.4 and III,7 
in Part IC of this volume. As 
tabulation of information in the 
Indian Census, being severely restricted 
by economy, varies from decade to 
decade, it is thought ht as a measure of 
expediency to publish in Statements 
1.134 and 1.135 information in respect of 
(i) immigrants from other states of 
India and (ii) the Displaced population. 
Statement 1.133. however, is a digest of 
these two statements in a more suit- 
able form of comparison for the four 
zones of West Bengal. 


STATEMENT 1.133 

Livelihood iiattern of general population, immigrants from other states of India, 
and Displaced population from Pakistan, 1951 

Per 10.000 of fionions belonging to livelihood das. 



I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Vlll 

iNDUHTRlAIi ZCJNK 

Total 

General Pnpulatit»n 

2,131 

8.57 

1 ,082 

68 

2,059 

1..378 

501 

1,924 

Immigrant ,, ... 

331 

178 

358 

18 

4,487 

1,495 

1,058 

2,076 

Displaced ,, « . . 

514 

156 

467 

63 

2,032 

2.336 

502 

3,930 

Rural 

General Population 

3,442 

1,368 

1,756 

71 

1,451 

680 

178 

1,054 

Immigrant ,, ... 

1,193 

422 

1,264 

29 

2,991 

1,178 

696 

2,327 

Displaced ,, ... 

1,257 

307 

1,121 

68 

1,635 

1,646 

452 

3.514 


324 



LIVELIHOOD OF MIGRANTS 

STATEMENT 1.133— concld. 


iNUi/STKiAL Zone — concld. 
Urban 

(,‘<*iiHrAl Population .... 

Immigrant ,, .... 

Displaced „ .... 

Western Aokicultukal Zone 
Total 

(Jonora! populatiiin .... 

Immigrant ,, .... 

Die placed ,, .... 

Rural 

(joneral Population .... 

Immigrant .... 

Displaced ,• .... 

Urban 

(jimoral Piipiilation .... 

Tinmigrant ,, .... 

Displaced ,, .... 

('KNTKAli AND NoRTUKKN AoRKT LTITRAL 

ZoN K 
Total 

Denoral P(»piiIation .... 

immigrant ,, .... 

Displaced ,, .... 

Rural 

Derieral Population .... 

Immigrant ,, .... 

Displaced ,, .... 

VrbfiTt 

Dofieral Population .... 
humigrant , . . . 

Displaced ,, . . . . 

Plantation Zone 
Total 

Dcnoral Population .... 
fnimigrant ,, . , . . 

Displaced ,, . . . . 

Rural 

(icnoral Population . . . • 

Immigrant . . . . 

Displaced ,, . . . . 

Urban 

(leiieral Population . . . . 

Immigrant ,, . . . . 

Displaced ,, . . . . 


West Bengal 
Total 

(jfoneral Population 
Immigrant 
Displaced . 

Rural 

Oeneral Population 
Izomigrant ,, 

Displaced „ 

Urban 

Doneral Population 
Immigrant ,, 

Displaced • 


per lO^UOO of persons belonging to livelihood class 


t 




I 

II 

ill 

IV 

167 

KKl 

114 

63 

46 

61 

76 

15 

78 

85 

85 

68 


4,83 U 

i ,2 i >4 

1,060 

61 

3,053 

645 

1.345 

44 

304 

237 

446 

45 

5,146 

1,370 

2,071 

54 

3,787 

SK )7 

1,781 

44 

455 

348 

601 

33 

835 

308 

500 

146 

261 

176 

238 

116 

44 

51 

13 

68 


4,281 

1,774 

1,146 

40 

1,111 

832 

1 .780 

60 

1,104 

2,201 

884 

35 

4,623 

1,006 

1,247 

42 

1,354 

1,028 

2,410 

38 

1,281 

2,728 

1,067 

25 

476 

166 

07 

136 

141 

42 

50 

02 

352 

116 

88 



2,100 

1,758 

140 

32 

360 

651 

118 

48 

717 

2,073 

103 

20 


2,435 

1 ,070 

176 

28 

504 

854 

164 

60 

1,070 

4,202 

364 

12 

167 

08 

14 

56 

58 

22 

17 

25 

54 

8.3 

6 

37 


3,234 

1,201 

1,226 

60 

407 

253 

362 

25 

816 

076 

5: i 8 

46 

4,242 

1,574 

1,500 

56 

1,341 

819 

1,183 

35 

1,.543 

1,008 

1,034 

31 

177 

71 

05 

74 

33 

26 ' 

33 

22 

00 

42 

42 

61 


V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

3,494 

2,136 

808 

3,022 

4,852 

1,654 

1,130 

2,157 

2,250 

2,598 

586 

4,250 


658 

324 

100 

746 

1,415 

802 

012 

1,784 

754 

1,013 

440 

6,762 

537 

216 

44 

562 

050 

736 

179 

1,607 

620 

896 

254 

6,703 

2,210 

1,760 

047 

3,195 

3,041 

1,485 

2.282 

2,403 

1,( K 13 

1,180 

815 

6,826 


713 

605 

80 

),3*52 

1,026 

1,004 

716 

2,481 

1,323 

1,240 

KM ) 

3,014 

635 

304 

45 

1,108 

1,724 

651 

554 

3,202 

1,315 

866 

67 

2,661 

1,521 

2,044 

424 

4.236 

2,343 

2,614 

1,252 

3,457 

1,553 

3,054 

236 

4,511 


3,830 

604 

255 

1,272 

5,007 

1,086 

485 

2,146 

1,405 

2,306 

^'776 

2,510 

4.281 

270 

148 

683 

6,170 

311 

327 

1,610 

1,248 

1.136 

561 

1,407 

1.406 

2,765 

022 

4,572 

1,314 

2,990 

1,265 

4,.309 

1.675 

3,450 

1,043 

3,652 


1,536 

032 

305 

1..506 

3,600 

1,763 

1,210 

2,281 

1,576 

2,024 

356 

3,668 

1,090 

440 

97 

893 

3,790 

737 

4.33 

1,662 

1,076 

1,081 

133 

3,194 

2,86.5 

2,420 

934 

3,364 

3,662 

2,174 

1,521 

2,629 

2,076 

2,966 

580 

4,143 



DISPLACED PERSONS 


365. The statement bears out sharply 
most of what has already been observ- 
ed. In the industrial zone the paucity 
of agricultural livelihoods and the pre- 
ponderance of immigrants in each of the 
four non-agricultural livelihoods even in 
rural areas are highlighted. There is a 
very marked concentration of immi- 
grants in Livelihood Class V in rural as 
well as urban areas in the Industrial 
and Plantation zones. In the two agri- 
cultural zones immigrants are less in 
evidence in the agricultural livelihoods 
but prominent in the non-agricultural 
ones. It can only be concluded that 
immigrants control in a large measure 
more of the non-agricultural livelihoods 
even in rural areas than the agricultural 
ones which are not easy to penetrate. 
They produce but little on the land but 
work on industries and services in the 
rural areas. 

366. The picture for Displaced persons 
is unsatisfactory. There are far too few 
sharecroppers and agricultural labourers 
among them in the industrial and 
Western zones. There is a sizeable po- 
pulation in Livelihood Class I but even 
there its proportion is lower in the rural 
areas of the two agricultural zones than 
among immigrants from states in India. 
There is quite a number of Displaced 
tenants in Livelihood Class I, living, 
strangely enough, in towns, more than 
what might ordinarily be thought was 
good for agriculturists newly arrived. A 
possible explanation is that a great many 
of them, when they return themselves 
as tenants, were thinking of their 
tenancies in East Bengal when the 
enumerator called. It is also a fact that 
the Government has tried to provide 
culturable land within striking dis- 
tance of towns for those Displaced 
persons who cannot be persuaded to 
disperse to the village. The low pro- 
portion of agriculturists among the Dis- 
placed population in the Western agri- 
cultural zone is evidence of the low 
capacity of the soil of marginal land in 
that zone, while its comparatively high 
proportion in the Industrial zone indi- 


cates that the Displaced population 
cannot trust itself entirely to a living 
out of the land but must have subsidiary 
non-agricultural occupations as second 
strings. The higher proportions of Dis- 
placed agriculturists in the Central and 
Northern agricultural zone and the plan- 
tation districts, especially among share- 
croppem and agricultural labourers is a 
good sign of the industry of the Dis- 
placed population in those areas. But 
there is decidedly far too much of Liveli- 
hood Class VI — Commerce — ^petty trade 
and shopkeeping — in every zone and in 
every area, rural as well as urban, than 
can be good for a population which has 
not found its roots in the soil of its adop- 
tion yet, and whom the hazards of the 
wholesale and retail market might send 
spinning any day. But even more dis- 
concerting is the concentration of the 
Displaced population in every zone and 
in every area, rural as well as urban, in 
Livelihood Class VllI (Miscellaneous 
sources and other services), which can 
only mean that this population is not 
conspicuous for the service it renders in 
the production of food or in turning the 
wheels of industry in the State, but in 
earning livings from occupations which 
do not add to the wealth of the country, 
nor assist directly in its capital forma- 
tion. Insofar as it is engaged in that 
kind of livelihood it is unproductive 
and capital consiuning. Besides, Live- 
lihood Class VIII includes approximate- 
ly 18,000 Displaced families who were 
on the Government dole at the time of 
the Census of 1951. 

3j67. An estimate of the natural popu- 
lation of West Bengal remains to be 
made and of the rate of growth of this 
population between 1881 and 1951. But 
since this involves correction of the 
census figures of 1941 which are clearly 
unacceptable as they are and since an 
estimate of the actual population of 
West Bengal in 1941 will be made in the 
next section, that of the State’s natural 
population and its rate of growth will 
be found in the section on concluding 
remarks. 



LIVELIHOOD OF IMMIGRANTS 

STATEMENT 1.134 


LiTeUhood pattg rii of from other states of India per 10.0«0 immigrant 

population (T. R. U.) belonging to all livelihood classes, 1951 


Per 10,000 of immigrant population belonging to livetlh<K d claw 
■State and Distriot — — * 






1 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

West Bengal 

• 

* 

T 

407 

268 

862 

25 

8,690 

1,768 

1,210 

2,281 




R 

ls841 

819 

1,183 

85 

8,790 

787 

488 

1,662 




U 

33 

26 

88 

22 

3,662 

2,174 

1,521 

2,529 

Burdwan Division 












Burdwan 


# 

T 

702 

675 

729 

21 

4,682 

878 

706 

1,607 




R 

1,091 

974 

1,073 

19 

4,957 

430 

482 

974 




U 

134 

236 

224 

25 

4.2K0 

1,534 

1,034 

2.633 

Birbbum • 


a 

T 

3,2 IH 

727 

1,675 

39 

970 

502 

279 

2,602 




R 

3.399 

749 

1,663 

30 

795 

534 

208 

2,622 




U 

171 

363 

107 

192 

3.874 

1,642 

1,467 

2,284 

Bfuikiira • 

• 

e 

T 

4.851 

667 

1.620 

55 

690 

884 

342 

891 




R 

5,529 

748 

1,784 

43 

502 

705 

112 

577 




U 

563 

152 

585 

133 

1,881 

2,014 

1,792 

2,880 

Midnapiir , 

# 

a 

T 

1,091 

641 

841 

37 

2,585 

931 

2,114 

1,860 




R 

2,433 

1,225 

1,80.5 

59 

1,579 

970 

217 

1,622 




U 

49 

9 

22 

20 

3,367 

90t) 

3,587 

2,046 

Hooghly 

a 

m 

T 

465 

119 

772 

23 

5,811 

658 

524 

1,628 




R 

l,ei04 

434 

2,617 

64 

1,414 

736 

l,0i>3 

2,039 




U 

47 

4 

94 

8 

7,427 

629 

314 

1,477 

Howrah 

• 

• 

T 

354 

60 

163 

8 

3,028 

1,619 

1,409 

2,459 




R 

1,243 

92 

501 

9 

3,934 

604 

768 

2,840 




U 

13 

48 

34 

7 

3,925 

2,009 

1,656 

2,309 

Presidency Division 












24>Fargaiia8 



T 

118 

36 

125 

12 

6,177 

1,323 

715 

1,494 




R 

833 

189 

863 

24 

1,661 

2,941 

441 

3,048 




U 

21 

16 

25 

10 

6,791 

1,102 

753 

1,282 

Calcutta 

. 


u 

16 

. . 

1 

26 

1,837 

2,998 

1.937 

3,186 

Nadia 

. 


T 

692 

223 

998 

43 

3,873 

1,146 

922 

2,103 




R 

1,034 

320 

1,540 

31 

3.872 

332 

619 

2,352 




V 

102 

56 

61 

62 

3,876 

2,664 

1,616 

1,673 

Murshidabaii • 



T 

600 

504 

1,345 

126 

1.876 

1 ,300 

1,019 

3,230 




R 

828 

824 

2,227 

31 

1,434 

1,174 

1,098 

2,384 




U 

268 

23 

21 

268 

2,640 

1,491 

901 

4,498 

Malda . * 



T 

2,412 

1,460 

1,023 

56 

1,436 

984 

440 

2,180 




R 

2,740 

1,668 

1,160 

52 

1,521 

770 

367 

1,732 




XT 

110 

4 

61 

. 79 

838 

2,488 

1,093 

6,327 

West Dinajpur • 



T 

1,488 

1,668 

1,438 

24 

1,499 

957 

622 

2,304 




R 

1,696 

1,014 

1,642 

28 

1,411 

500 

504 

2,306 




U 

156 

98 

128 

3 

2,0tV0 

3,883 

1,377 

2,296 

Jalpaigiiri . • 


• 

T 

260 

749 

76 

34 

0,412 

726 

392 

1,361 




R 

284 

829 

82 

34 

6,952 

558 

253 

1,008 




U 

43 

26 

18 

30 

1.497 

2,251 

1,660 

4,476 

Darjealing . • 


• 

T 

478 

653 

159 

62 

3,782 

1.447 

678 

2,941 




R 

723 

878 

245 

87 

5,389 

65 

401 

2,212 




U 

73 

18 

16 

20 

1,132 

3,728 

870 

4,143 

Coooh Behar • 



T 

363 

305 

4,009 

49 

946 

1,084 

668 

2,687 




R 

473 

411 

5,673 

50 

382 

478 

294 

2,239 



* 

U 

80 

29 

24 

49 

2,402 

2,652 

1,276 

3,489 


327 . 



LIVELIHOOD OF DISPLACED PERSONS 

STATEMENT U36 

Livelihood pattern of Displaced popolation In 1951 


P«r 10,000 of Displeoed population belonging to livelihood ohm 
State and District , • - ..... 







1 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vni 

Watt Bengal 




T 

816 

976 

688 

46 

1,676 

2,084 

866 

8.668 




R 

1,643 

1,908 

1,084 

81 

1,076 

1,081 

188 

8a94 





U 

90 

42 

49 

61 

8,076 

8,066 

680 

4,148 

Bnrdwan Division 




T 

640 

235 

586 

62 

1,838 

1,707 

514 

4,428 





R 

971 

348 

1,052 

50 

1,526 

1,430 

344 

4,270 





U 

96 

118 

104 

73 

2,160 

2,168 

690 

4,501 

Burdwan . 




T 

916 

397 

1,151 

41 

2,152 

1,728 

295 

3,320 





R 

1,27« 

425 

1,604 

32 

2,026 

1,610 

113 

2,9 J 2 





U 

277 

349 

.348 

65 

2,374 

1,936 

619 

4,042 

Birhhiim . 




T 

,378 

274 

799 

36 

860 

984 

256 

6,4J3 





R 

584 

444 

l,3a5 

28 

1,043 

618 

144 

5,934 





U 

66 

13 

21 

60 

578 

1,700 

429 

7,149 

Bankura . 




T 

119 

no 

420 

31 

455 

996 

123 

7,746 





R 

148 

113 

589 

21 

483 

1,018 

2 

7,626 





U 

48 

101 

4 

56 

387 

942 

421 

8,041 

Midnapiir . 




T 

415 

328 

120 

67 

946 

1,059 

967 

6,098 




R 

033 

488 

179 

60 

334 

1,150 

616 

6,650 





U 

24 

40 

13 

98 

2,044 

896 

1,596 

6,289 

Hofighly . 




T 

647 

114 

362 

84 

1,876 

1,828 

288 

4,801 




R 

1,468 

243 

816 

53 

1,406 

1,148 

220 

4,556 





U 

37 

17 

25 

107 

2,159 

2,333 

339 

4,983 

Howrah 




T 

25 

41 

125 

82 

2,201 

2,566 

908 

4,052 





R 

36 

47 

478 

142 

1,922 

2,191 

1,310 

3,874 





V 

21 

39 

8 

62 

2,293 

2,090 

775 

4,112 

Prwidtncy Division 




T 

856 

1,082 

531 

43 

1,539 

2,056 

334 

3,559 




R 

1,626 

2,136 

1,031 

28 

1,011 

1,020 

103 

3,036 





U 

80 

32 

33 

50 

2,065 

3,070 

564 

4,070 

24-Parganas 




T 

973 

229 

696 

54 

1,773 

2,281 

407 

3,587 




R 

2,245 

513 

1,588 

47 

1,097 

1,633 

163 

2,714 





U 

46 

22 

46 

59 

2,267 

2,753 

584 

4,223 

Calcutta . 




U 

11 

. . 

. . 

54 

2,165 

3,279 

612 

3,880 

Nadia 




T 

1,342 

1,552 

520 

31 

880 

1,175 

96 

4,504 





R 

1,424 

1,894 

613 

J8 

773 

733 

51 

4,494 





U 

480 

121 

J28 

85 

1,330 

3,027 

285 

4,544 

Murshidabad 




T 

800 

521 

655 

36 

2,778 

1,689 

190 

3,331 





R 

1,052 

721 

911 

32 

3,129 

1,417 

154 

2,584 





U 

200 

46 

45 

47 

1,041 

2,335 

277 

5,109 

Malda 




T 

485 

2,928 

705 

61 

922 

800 

70 

4,039 





R 

514 

3,337 

805 

27 

872 

539 

68 

3,838 





U 

279 

62 

. • 

222 

1,278 

2,626 

86 

5,447 

West Oinajpur . 



• 

T 

1,145 

3,408 

1,341 

28 

720 

1,315 

76 

1,967 




R 

1,260 

4,082 

1,595 

27 

610 

861 

40 

1,525 





U 

612 

301 

173 

34 

1,227 

3,408 

242 

4,003 

Jalpoiguri 



• 

T 

1,298 

2,800 

290 

38 

1,246 

1,845 

450 

2,033 




R 

1,769 

3,818 

397 

25 

1,059 

1,239 

287 

1,406 





U 

69 

145 

11 

70 

1,735 

3,426 

875 

3,669 

Darjeeiing 



• 

T 

136 

1,346 

96 

3 

1,563 

2,766 

1,102 

2,988 




R 

870 

4,586 

330 


1,437 

1,034 

835 

1,408 





U 

40 

20 

. . 

4 

1,616 

3,475 

1,211 

8,635 

Cooeh Bebar 



. 

X 

1,847 

3,046 

1,202 

27 

1,317 

1,266 

66 

1,229 





R 

2,157 

3,608 

1,409 

20 

1,192 

777 

24 

813 





U 

191 

49 

04 

60 

» 1,900 

3,877 

289 

3,450 
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SECTION 5 


ButTBS, DEATHS AND SURVIVAL RATES 


368. This section has been very kindly 
written for this Report by Sri Sailendra- 
nath Sengupta of the West Bengal 
Judicial Service. 

369. The average registered birth and 
death rates for West Bengal during 
1941-50 are 205 and 18-9 per mille 
population respectively, yielding a sur- 
vival rate of only 16. (Subsidiary 
Table 1.3) The inaccuracy of vital 
statistics in West Bengal is well known 
and attempts have been made in the 
past to estimate the true birth and death 
rates by various indirect methods. 

370. In his Census Report for 1921 
W. H. Thompson estimated the birth 
rate to be approximately 43-5 per mille 
on the basis of the graduated mean age 
(23-00) and also of infantile mortality 
figures obtained by a special inquiry 
conducted in Murshidabad. A. E. Por- 
ter, in his Census Report for 1931, con- 
sidered the extent of registered deaths 
aged 5 and over for the decade 1921-30 
and deaths at average age 5 and 
over computed between the Censuses of 
1921 and 1931 and estimated the average 
birth and death rates for the decade 
1921-30 as 41-95 and .34-94 per mille 
population respectively. 

371. The average birth rate for the 
period 1941-50 still seems to be of the 
order of 41 or 42. This is borne out by 
various considerations. 

372. Single year age returns of males 
and females of a large sample popula- 
tion for West Bengal have been publish- 
ed in Union Table CV in the Tables Vol- 
ume of the Census of 1951. They were 
graduated by the method of osculatory 
interpolation adopted in the Canadian 
Census Report of 1941.* The details of 
graduation, the formulae employed and 
the results obtained will be found in 
Chapter VI of the present Report. If 
we apply to the graduated figures the 

• This method does not correct the under- 
statement at age 0. In fact the graduated 
flgure Is less than the crude figure. 


corresponding proportions living out of 
100.000 born as estimated by the All- 
India Census Actuary in 1931 (Census 
Report of India. 1931, Vol. I. pp. 175-176), 
we may have an estimate of the persons 
born corresponding to persons alive at 
individual ages as found by graduation 
of the crude figures. The life tables 
start with an initial 100,000 births and 
siiow how many out of these are ex- 
pected to survive at beginning of each 
succeeding year. Thus the 1* column 
(Bengal, Male) gives the figures 75,044 
for 1, and 68,090 for Ij which means 
that, with the death rates on the basis 
of which the life table was constructed, 
75.044 out of 100,000 survive for one 
year and 68,090 survive for two years 
and so on. Taking the reciprocals we 
thus infer that corresponding to those 
who have completed their first year, 

or 1-33 times the number were 

•75044 

born one year ago ; and corresponding 
to those who have now completed their 

second year, or 1*47 times the 

number were born two years ago, — and 
so on for every year. Thus by totalling 
up we get for present agesf 1-9, the 
number of children of both sexes born 
as 766,967 for the sample corresponding 
to 8,356,872 for the total population, 
the latter 24,810,308, being 10-896 times 
the sample population of 2,276,925.tt 
The corresponding registered births 
account for a total of 4,211,310 only, 
showing a defect of about 50 per cent. 

t Group 3-9 has been adopted for two 
reasons — (1) Vital Statistics for 1919 was not 
available, (2) Graduated figures for age 0 
is not reliable. The graduated figure for 
age-group 1-9 will obviou.sly be somewhat 
an over-slatcment. Present ages mean those 
who have completed their 1st to 9th years. 

ttThe Displaced Population being over- 
whelmingly Bengali it is presumed that it 
will have in the main similar mortality 
characteristics to the resident population. 
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SURVIVAL RATE OF THE POPULATION 


On this calculation the birth rate works 
out to be 20-5 times 1-984, that is, 40-7 
per mille which confirms the previous 
estimates of W. H. Thompson and A. E. 
Porter. This method, necessarily a 
rough and ready one, assumes the death 
rates to be the same as adopted in the 
calculation of the life tables on the 
basis of the 1931 census figures. If we 
hold the normal death rates in the last 
decade (1941-50) to be lower than those 
adopted in 1921-30, as, indeed, there is 
reason to do, the birth rate will be 
somewhat lower than 40-7 per mille. A 
further consideration is that births and 
deaths are spread over throughout the 
year and not at either at the end or 
beginning of the same. 

373. W. H. Thompson assumed that 
the expectation of life (reciprocal of the 
mean age) is a reciprocal of the birth 
rate also. The birth rate, however, is 
not ordinarily a reciprocal of the mean 
age. It is only the birth rate of a 
stationary population that is a recipro- 
Year 

1961 

1141 

Net incroRfle by migration between 1941 and 1961 
Eatimatod net gain by migration bir 1941-60 

376. The number works out to be only 
63 thousands. There are weighty 
reasons why the published population 
of West Bengal for 1941 cannot be 
accepted at its face value. At that cen- 
sus the two major communities vied 
with each other in falsely inflat- 
ing their strength. A preliminary 
count was taken in December 
1940, details of which will be 
found in the next section of - this 
Chapter. The estimate for West Bengal 
in this preliminary count in December 
1940 was 20-757 millions, which was pro- 
bably much closer to the truth. The 


cal of the mean life expectancy at birth, 
which is a different matter. In a 
‘ stationary population ’ the birth rate 
and the death rate coincide, and obvi- 
ously for an ordinary population, sub- 
ject to change, the birth rate will be 
higher than the reciprocal of the mean 
life expectancy at birth. 

374. Let us now attempt to make an 
estimate of the survival rate. ‘ To do so 
we have to base our estimate on the 
figures for non-Muslims only, owing to 
the fact that a large unknown number 
of Muslims migrated to Pakistan be- 
tween 1947 and 1950. 

375. We have also to make a correc- 
tion for excess of net immigrants found 
in 1951 over those in 1941 and have 
perforce to assume immigration to have 
been evenly spread over the decade 
1941-50, The number of all immigrants 
recorded in 1941 is obviously grossly 
exaggerated and so we take the mean 
of 1931 and 1951 figures. This works 
out as follows: — 

ImmigriintA Kmigrants Net Immigrants 

. l,»8l,7M :UM16 1,670,818 

. 1.720,820 ) 8.'1,753 (estimated) 1,.'544, 067 

- 120,5.11 

-- »i3,276 

proportion of non-Muslims in West 
Bengal to total population both in 1931 
and 1941 was 0 7475. Applying this fac- 
tor to the preliminary count (20-757 mil- 
lions) of December 1940, the non-Mus- 
lim population in the 1941 population 
seems to have bjeen 20-757 x 0-7475 or 
15-516 millions. In 1951 the non-Muslim 
population, excluding the influx of Dis- 
placed population from Pakistan be- 
tween 1947 and 1950, works out at 17-786, 
that is 17-723 millions, if half the net 
gain by migration between 1941 and 1951 
is deducted. The arithmetic is as 
follows : — 

.Amount 

(tlioufiaiuls) 

10.88D 
2.000 
e» 

17,723 

20,757 

0*7475 
15,610 

«= 2,207 
«14*2 


Year 

1051 


1041 


Nature of 
pO]iu1atU)U 

Nuii-Muellm populaliou 
Dtsplnced persona 
Exeeaa ImniiRrauts 
Net non-Muslim populaton 
Total ^Kipiilatlon (as preliminary 
fount of Dofember 1040) 
Vroportlofi of non -Muslims to 
total population 
KaUoisted non-Muslims 


Tnorease between 1041 and 1051 

Perceutafe rate of Increase for the decade .......... 

So the net Increase is 2*207 millions or 1 4' 2 per cent for the decade or 1*42 per cent per year on the average. 
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FAMINE MORTALITY OF 1943-44 


377. We have seen that the true aver- 
age birth rate is in the neighbourhood of 
41 per mille population and so the 
average death rate is of the order of 
27/28 per mille population. The inac- 
curacy of registration is thus of the 
order of 50 per cent, so far as births are 
concerned and 31 in the case of deaths. 
These estimates are of the same 
order as estimated by a recent survey 
of the Directorate of Health Services 
held in 1948*. 

378. It is obvious that with such a 
large error it would be futile, or at best 
an exercise in arithmetic, to attempt 
estimates of birth rates and death rates 
year by year. The results seem to indi- 
cate that registration of births and 
deaths far from improving since 1921 or 
1931 may have further deteriorated in 
1941-51. An examination of the crude 
figures would show that registration 
was particularly faulty in the years 
1944-47 (Subsidiary Table 1.3). It is of 
course possible to step up the annual 
rates uniformly by multiplying by a 
correction factor, as was done by W. H. 
Thompson in 1921 (pp. 21.5-219 of Census 
Report of Bengal, 1921), and present ap- 
parently smooth and acceptable rates, 
but that would not be able to deceive 
the incredulous investigator. 

379. A. J. Lotka’s version of Farr’s 
rule (J. A. S. A.. December 1921) con- 
nects birth and death rates with expec- 
tation of life by a simple equation. It is 

4 - 

e 36 3rf’ 

where c is the ‘ expectation of life ’, b 
the ‘ birth rate ’ and d the ‘ death rate ’. 
For England and Wales, a closer appro- 
ximation was 



380. The life table of 1931 (concerning 
Bengal, Assam and Sikkim males), 

• Applying Chandrasekhar and Deming’s 
formula on the statistics published in the 
Pilot Survey of 1948 a birth rate varying from 
34 to 40 per mille according to area consider- 
ed and a death rate of about 29 per mille are 
obtained — ^A. M. 


yields the value of e to be 24*91, of 
which the reciprocal is 40*15 (per mille). 
But since even the death rate in our 
case is higher than the expectation of 
life, it follows that Farr’s rule is not 
applicable directly to our figures. 

Famine Mortality, 1943-44 

381. It would be interesting to 
attempt an estimate of the mortality 
caused by the famine and epidemics of 
1943-44. But in doing so we shall have 
to make a large assumption that the re- 
gistration of deaths was uniformly in- 
accurate throughout the decade 1941-50. 

382. The recorded death rate per mtUe 
for the years 1943, 1944 and 1945 are 29*5, 
27-2 and 21-2 respectively. The rates 
are lower for other years. So we may 
safely assume that any excess over 20 
per mille is accountable to the famine 
and its after-effects. So ignoring other 
adjustments we get approximately 
(9 5 -f 7-2 + 1 2) X 60*3 millions/1000 or 
1 079 millions as the estimated number 
of deaths due to famine and its after- 
effects. We have to correct this esti- 
mate for inaccuracies of death registra- 
tion which are 31 per cent, according to 
our previous calculation. 

383. Thus for the whole of Bengal, the 
estimated famine mortality appears to 
have been 1-31 x 1079=1-413 millions. 
The registration of deaths was obvious- 
ly much more inaccurate in 1943 and 
1944. than normally, and so the Famine 
Inquiry Commission’s estimate of 1-5 
millions is fully borne out by these 
figures. 

384. On the assumption of equal in- 
cidence throughout the old province of 
Bengal, the estimate for the present 
State of West Bengal works out at 

1 31 X (9-5 + 7-2 + 1-2) X 20-76 millions 
/lOOO or about 487 thousands. 

Details 

385. The accuracy of vital statistics 
in West Bengal has been tested from 
time to time. The first investigation 
was made in Thana Galsi of Burdwan 
between 1906 and 1909. The second in- 
vestigation was comnienced in 1914 and 



VITAL STATISTICS REPORTS 


extended over Malda, Jalpaisuri, Bur- 
dwan and Murshidabad. The Census 
Superintendents of 1921 and 1931 con- 
tributed two important chapters on the 
accuracy of vital statistics. Two im- 
portant investigations were undertaken 
in recent years, one in Singur in 1944 


and the other in selected police stations 
of several districts of West Bengal in 
1947-48. Details of the vital statistics 
record of West Bengal during 1941-50 
will be available in Part IB of this 
Report published separately in Decem- 
ber 1952. 
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SECTION 6 


LIVELIHOOD PATTERN 


386. It has been said that in the past 
the Indian Census was much too pre- 
occupied with tabulation by caste and 
religion and did not devote enough 
attention and energy to a satisfactory 
economic classification of the popula- 
tion. While it would be unfair on past 
censuses to put it the way it has often 
been put in the Press or to hail the eco- 
nomic classification attempted in this 
census as something never before 
attempted in the past ones, there has 
been a very welcome change in em- 
phasis in moving away from caste tabu- 
lation to economic classification of the 
population. The bail was set rolling by 
M W. W. M. Yeatts, Census Commis- 
sioner in 1941 and first Registrar General 
in 1949. who devised the draft question- 
naire for the last census, and the key 
was set by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Home Minister for India, in his in- 
ai..riural address to Census Superin- 
I undents of the States on 23 February 

1931 


1950. He said: 

There i.s also another departure from past 
practice. Formerly there used to be ela- 
borate caste tables which were required in 
India partly to satisfy the theory that it 
was a caste-ridden country and partly to 
meet the needs of administrative measures 
dependent on caste divisions. In the forth- 
coming census this will no longer be a 
prominent feature and we can devote our 
energies and attention to the collection and 
formulation ol basic economic data relating 
to the means of livelihood of the people and 
other economic activities of the individual 
and the State. 

387. The economic tables of past 
censuses, especially between 1901 and 
1931, have been underrated in the 
past. The point that there is a great 
deal of material on livelihood and 
economic condition in the reports of 
past censuses will be evident if we 
compare the questionnaires of 1931, 
1941 and 1951 and the tables finally 
published between 1901 and 1951. 
The following is a comparison of the 
questionnaires of 1931, 1941 and 1951. 

19S1 


1941 


Whether a person Ls an 
earner or a dependant. 


Principal occupation. 


1. Whether a person Ls an 

earner or a dependant . 

2. Principal occupation. 


1. Whether a person i.s self- 

supporting, an earning de- 
pendant or a non-earning 
dependant. 

t 

2. Whether a person is an em- 

ployer, an employee or an 
independent worker. 


.) Subsidiary occupation. 3. Subsidiary occupation. 3. Principal occupation. 

4 The extent of educated un- 4. The extent of educated un- 4. Subsidiary occupation of 


employment. employment. 

388. The Censuses of 1911 and 1921 
prepared the most elaborate economic 
tables. Compared to their presenta- 
tion of occupations and livelihoods, 
the tables of 1931 were abridgements. 

But even in 1931 they were quite ela- 
borate and could bear comparison in 
point of fullness with the three previous 
ones. For the purpose of this census 
the population has been divided into 
eight main livelihood classes, of which 
4 are agricultural and 4 non-agri- 


self-supporting person or 
occupation of an earning 
dependant. 

cultural. As for the 4 agricultural 
classes, it will be presently seen that in 
the very nature of the land laws prevail- 
ing the definitions imposed were some- 
what vague and ambiguous so that the 
information each class yields indivi- 
dually loses some of its value either as 
absolute figures or .for comparison be- 
tween one State and another. But 
under the existing tenancy laws it is 
difficult to improve upon them. Former 
censuses had three broad agricultural 
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DEPARTURES FROM PREVIOUS CENSUSES 


classes: rent-receivers, rent payers, and 
agricultural labourers. This classifica- 
tiorf was a trifle bald, and the fourfold 
classification of 1951 was decidedly an 
improvement so far as the results are 
concerned. As for the 4 non-agri- 
cultural livelihoods previous censuses 
had 4: Industry, Commerce, Professions 
and Miscellaneous and Unproductive 
Occupations and the entire population 
was classified under these heads. The 
1951 classification into Production other 
than Cultivation. Commerce, Transport 
and Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources is perhaps more complete and 
satisfactory than that of previous years. 
A census of small-scale industries em- 
ploying 20 persons or less, inaugurated 
in 1950, was not pursued with vigour 
either at the Centre or in the States and 
the results achieved in that census can- 
not be said to have been either complete 
or suitable to replace the industrial 
censuses of previous years. 

389. There have been several de- 
partures. First, each unit of area was 
divided into rural and urban sectors. 
It may be argued that an elaborate agri- 
cultural, non-agricultural breakdown 
for every village is hardly of great In- 
trinsic value in the demographic 
analysis of a country like India whore 
village and urban economies are not a 
differentiation merely between two 
sectors of an integrated economy, as 
would be the ca.se if a similar distinc- 
tion were made in the West, but a 
distinction between two different eco- 
nomies, with limited points of contact 
between them. On the other hand in 
zones whore rural and urban areas inter- 
penetrate one another the rural urban 
classification provides a most interest- 
ing picture of shifts from cottage crafts 
to industrial manufacture, and the 
patterns and extent of employment in 
the eight livelihoods. 

390. The second departure attempted 
was of classifying the population into 
(i) self-supporting persons, (ii) non- 
earning dependants, and (iii) earning 
dependants. Formerly there were only 


earners and dependants. The earner- 
dependant classification is sharp and 
clear cut. Anyone who is not in the 
one is bound to be in the other. It may 
be correct to say that in a pain eco- 
nomy, conspicuous for its lack of any 
minimum standard of living whatso- 
ever, it is dangerous to attempt water- 
tight divisions which leads to over- 
simplification and, consequently, to falsi- 
fication. On the other hand, it may not 
be worth while to attempt smooth and 
interlocking graduations of differences 
(into self-supporting persons, earning 
and non-earning dependants) which are 
liable to confuse the honorary village 
enumerator uninitiated in the mysteries 
of a standard of living. Then, again, the 
standard of self-sufficiency varies be- 
tween alarmingly wide limits from 
person to person and from area to area. 
State to State. In a village of schedul- 
ed tribes a person may be self-support- 
ing with an income of Rs. 5 per month, 
while in the city the same person 
would not be able to support himself 
with le.ss than Rs. 30. This for a person 
with no encumbrance of such a thing as 
an idea of a minimum standard of liv- 
ing, and it is easy to imagine how much 
more difficult it would be for another 
person, on a higher social and economic 
level to consider the question even ob- 
jectively. But as it was the respondent 
who always decided his own economic 
status for the census record, this classi- 
fication gave a good picture of the twi- 
light region or penumbra, and as such 
is of great value to the demographer. 
As will be presently seen it yielded 
fairly good results. 

391. The third departure attempted 
was of classifying each non-agricultural 
self-supporting worker into (a) em- 
ployer, (b) employee, and (c) independ- 
ent (or own account) worker. Here 
the definition of the term ‘ employer ’ 
was so widened in scope as largely to 
encroach upon the category of ‘ inde- 
pendent worker ’. Any own'^ccount 
worker, for example, a humble street 
hawker, who hired a boy to push his 
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THE CENSUS ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION SCHEME 


perambulating booth, was in his right 
to call himself an employer— the defini- 
tion granted him that right — and thus 
get a social leg up. The low proportion, 
of independent workers in West Bengal 
may have been due to this wide defini- 
tion. The results have been particular- 
ly interesting in those zones where the 
village and the industrialised town 
interlock each other. Here the propor- 
tion of independent workers in the 
population yields a fair idea of the 
extent to which own-account cottage 
industries are still very much alive or 
are giving way to organised industry. 
In the semi-industrialised town they 
siiow rather vividly the tension between 
the old rural economy and the new 
industrial economy. Generally, every- 
where, they reflect the common aspira- 
tion among all skilled workers who, 
having inherited or acquired a skill and 
some capital, wish to set up small 
establishments on their own to turn out 
^oods for the market. If only a classi- 
licMion by age groups of ‘independent 
workers ’ were available it could tell the 
demographer whether the own-account 
\\orker was still quite flourishing or 
stagnant or waging a losing battle with 
organised industry, 

1192. In its actual working, the Eco- 
nomic Classification Scheme presented 
.several minor difficulties. The United 
Nations Organisation introduced an 
International Standard Industrial 
Classification Scheme and the Indian 
Census was expected to fall in line to 
provide international comparability 
of its figures. This International 
Standard Industrial Classification 
Scheme was mainly devised to secure 
uniformity more in money or market 
economies in which the unit of classi- 
fication was the organised “Establish- 
ment But in a subsistence economy 
like India's, the unit of classification 
perforce had to be the “ Individual 
This dichotomy set forth in the 
following passage quoted from the 
Registrar General's tabulation plan. 

1. ComiMirisoii with ISIC Schema— The 
United Nations Organisation has evolved a 


Scheme of Classification of all economic 
activities known as the “ International 
Standard Industrial Classificaiion ” Scheme. 
The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations has recommended the use of 
this Srheme by all member Governments 
“ either by adopting this system of classifica- 
tion as a national standard, or rearranging 
their statistical data in accordance with this 
systern for purposes of international com- 
parability The present tscheme of classi- 
fication gives effect to the latter of the two 
alternative forms of this recommendation. 
There are 10 divisions and 44 major groups 
of economic activities under the ISIC Scheme 
which include Agriculture and. in addition, 
lorrespond to the 10 Divisions and 88 Sub- 
divisions of Industries and Services under 
the ICEC Schcfme. 

2. Unit of Classification — Under the ISIC 
Scheme, the Unit of Cla.ssiflcaiion is the 
organised “ Estaldishment The commodity 
produced or the service performed as a 
result of the work of the organised establish- 
ment is the criterion for classifying the 
establishment. The classification of the 
establishment is the classification of every 
member of the establishment. 

Under the present (ICEC) Scheme the unit 
of classification is, in every case, the indivi- 
dual. All employers and all independent 
workers will be cla.ssified with reference to 
the commodity produced or service perform- 
ed by them individually — this will be same 
as in the ISIC Scheme there being no question 
of an “ establishment “ distinct from the 
individual in the.se cases. 

As regards “ Employees ”, all persons en- 
gaged in production, commerce or transport 
(and not being domestic servants) will be 
cla.ssified under the appropriate sub-divisions 
with reference to their own activity, and 
without reference to that of their employer. 
Domestic servants will all be classed in one 
sub-division without reference to the nature 
of their work. All other employees (includ- 
ing all managerial and supervisory employees, 
clerical services, messengers, watchmen and 
unskilled labour of every description) will be 
classified with reference to the commodity 
produced or service rendered by their em- 
ployers. 

Thus, there is a technical distinction re- 
garding the unit of classification adopted in 
the two Schemes. This is unavoidable 
having regard to the nature of the questions 
which alone can be put in a general popula- 
tion census in India. Nevertheless, there will 
be no difference between the two Schemes, 
except as regards the allocation of those “ em- 
ployees ” who are individually engaged in 
activities classifiable as production, commerce 
or transport, and who are employed in ” estab- 
lishments ” whose main purpose is classifiable 
differently from the activity of the individual 
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finployee. The proportion of employees of 
this kind to the total of all active workers m 
industries and services (as they are organised 
at present in India) is unlikely to be large 
enough to make a significant difference to the 
comparability of data classified under the 
two Schemes. 

393. In actual working this compro- 
mise between the ISIC and ICEC 
Schemes presented several difficulties. 
For example, how was a typist, a steno- 
grapher, an accountant, an auditor, a 
school teacher, a doctor, a road engineer, 
or a commercial artist employed in a 
tea estate to be classiified? The tea 
estate itself falls under group 0.31 in 
Livelihood Class V while each one of 
the above should fall under some group 
or other in Livelihood Class VIII. Since 
group 0.31 is not further divided into 
a number of subgroups to show these 
different occupations obtaining in a tea 
estate it would be confusing the student 
if all the above categories were lumped 
under 0.31. On the one hand, such a 
lumping would furnish an exaggerated 
record of the number of persons engag- 
ed in the production of tea employed in 
a tea estate. On the other, it would 
deny the reader an estimate of the total 
number of typists, stenographers, ac- 
countants, auditors, school teachers, 
doctors, road e.igineers, commercial 
artists, etc., etc., available in the State 
or in a district. This would leave a 
serious hiatus in the occupational ac- 
count of the State. Nor would this 
hiatus be quite as small as one might 
imagine. Us implications also are con- 
siderable because it is more or less such 
occupations in Livelihood Class VIII 
serving as ‘ employees ’ in Establish- 
ments under Livelihood Class V, which 
form valuable slabs in the age and 
literacy-and-education groups of the 
population. In the case of West Bengal, 
therefore, a departure was made to show 
such skilled employees under their 
groups in Livelihood Class VIII where 
they properly belong. 

394. But this was a fairly simple deci- 
sion to take, once the State Superinten- 
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dent made up his mind about Ijt, Not so 
with matters that went into greater de- 
tail. For example let us take the follow- 
ing subdivision or group definitions : 

8.6 Employees of Municipalities and 

Local Boards (but not including 
persons classifiable under any 
other division or subdivision). 

8.7 Employees of State Government': 

(but not including persons classi- 
fiable under any other division or 
subdivision). 

8.8 Employees of the Union Government 

(but not including persons classi- 
ffable under any other division or 
subdivision). 

y.63 Architects, Surveyors, Engineers, 
and their employees (not being 
State servants). 

395. It will be acknowledged that 
these definitions have the effect of 
understating both (a) the total num- 
ber of employees in each subdivision so 
far as servants of local bodies. State and 
Union Governments are concerned, and 
(b) the total number of persons engaged 
under any of the four non-agricultural 
livelihood classes. It is difficult to set 
out in detail what each sorter did on 
this particular point and naturally the 
final tabulations are bound to be a little 
uncertain. 

396. The Registrar General’s instruc- 
tions on the economic questions of the 
census questionnaire are quoted for the 
benefit of the reader. The following is 
a quotation i7i extenso of his instruc- 
tions on census questions 9, 10 and 11 : 

CENSUS QUESTIONS 9. 10 AND 11 AND 
RELATED INSTRUCTIONS 

1. The Censu.s is concerned with two eco- 
nomic characteristics of every individual-^ 
his economic status, and his means of liveli- 
hood. The scope and meaning of these 
expressions will appear from an explanation 
of the three census questions, riz. : — 

Question 9 — Economic status ; 

Question 10 — ^Principal Means of Liveli- 
hood ; and 

Question 11 — Secondary Means of Liveli- 
hood. 

2. of questions : 

Question 9 — Economic status. 

Part One — Dependency — Write 1 for a 
self-supporting person, 2 for a non- 
earning dependant, and 3 for an 
earning dependant. Write the 
answer in the first compartment. 
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Part Two — Empl 03 mient. — If a self-sup- 
porting pefson earns his Princip/il 
means of livelihood as an employer 
write 1, as an employee write 2, as 
an independent worker write 3. 
Write 0 in other oases. Write the 
answer In the second compartment. 
Question JO — Principal jneans of Livelihood . — 
An answer to this question should be record- 
ed on every slip. If the slip relates to a 
self-supporting person record his principal 
means of livelihood. If the slip relates to a 
dependant (whether earning or non-earning) 
record here the principal means of livelihood 
of the self-supporting person on whom he is 
dependent. The means of livelihood which 
provides the largest income is the 
principal means of livelihood for a self-sup- 
porting person who has more than one means 
of livelihood. In the case of other self- 
supporting persons it is the only means of 
livelihood. 

Use the following contractions. — Write 1 
for a person who cultivates land owned by 
him ; 2 for a person who cultivates land 
owned by another person ; 3 for a person 
\\ho is employed as a laVjourer by another 
person who cultivates land ; 4 for a person 
who receives rent in cash or kind in respect 
of land which is cultivated by another person. 

For all other means of livelihood write 
fully and clearly what the person does in 
order to earn his livelihood and where he 
does it. 

Question 11 — Secondary ineans of liveli- 
hood. —For a self-supporting person who has 
more than one means of livelihood write the 
means of livelihood next in importance to 
his principal means of livelihood. For an 
earning dependant write the mean<.s of liveli- 
hood which provides the earning. Use con- 
tractions given in question 10. 

For a self-supporting person who has only 
one means of , livelihood write 0. In the case 
of a non-earhihg dependant also, write 0. 

3. Question 9 — ^Economic Status — ^Jhis 

question is in two parts. The flr.st part re- 
quires the labelling of every person as “ a 
self-supporting person ”, or “ an earning 
dependant ” of “ a non-earning dependant 
Every single human being must be allotted 
one of these labels and not more than one of 
them, and this will be referred to as his 
Primary Economic Status. 

The second part of the question has no 
application to non-earning dependants or to 
earning dependants. It relates only to self- 
supporting persons ; and even among them 
those exceptional cases of self-supporting 
persons who support themselves without 
gainful occupation or economic activity (e.g., 
reiitiers and pensioners) are not covered. All 
others (that is, all those self-supporting 
persons who are both economically active and 
gainfully occupied) are to be allotted one or 


other of the three labels, viz., “ Employer ” ; 
” Employee ” ; or ” Independent Worker ** ; 
and this will be referred to as his Secondary 
Economic Status. 

The following extracts from the model- 
instructions to enumerators explain the 
criteria to be applied and the treatment of 
border-line cases. 

“ Where a person is In receipt of an income, 
and that income is sufficient at least for his 
own maintenance then he (or she as the case 
may be) should be regarded as a “ self- 
supporting person Such income may be 
in cash Or kind. 

Anyone who is not a ” self-supporting 
person *’ in this sense is a ” dependant A 
dependant may he either an ” earning de- 
pendant ” or a “ non-earning dependant ” ; 
the test is whether or not he secures a regular 
income, even though it may be small. Where 
the income which he secures is not sufficient 
1o support him, that person is an 'earning 
dependant ’. A person who does not secure 
any income either in cash or in kind, is a 
non-earning dependant 

Where two nr more members of a family 
household jointly cultivate land and secure 
an income therefrom, each of them should 
be regarded a.s earning a part of the income. 
None of them is. therefore, a non-earning 
dependant Each of them should be classed 
as either a self-supporting person or an earn- 
ing dependant, according to the share of 
income attributable to him (or her). The 
same applies to any other business carried on 
jointly. 

This does not mean that anyone who works 
is necessarily a self-support ihg person or an 
earning dependant. Thus, for instance, a 
housewife who cooks for the family, brings 
up the children or manages the household is 
doing very valuable work. Nevertheless, her 
economic status is that of a non-earning 
dependant, if she does not also secure an 
income. 

An Employer (is) only that person who has 
necessarily to employ other persons in order 
to carry on the business from which he 
secures his livelihood. A person (who) 
employs a c*ook or other person for domestic 
service should not be recorded as an em- 
ployer merely for that reason. 

Persons employed as managers, superin- 
tendents, agents, etc. (who) control other 
workers are also employees only, and should 
not be recorded as employers. 

An independent worker means a person 
who is not employed by anyone else and 
who does not also employ anybody else in 
order to earn his livelihood.” 

4. Question 10 — Principal Means of Liveli- 
hood — ” Means of Livelihood ” of any Indivi- 
dual ordinarily means the gainful occupa- 
tion which forms the source from which that 
income which is utilised for his maintenance 
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is normally derived ; but it is more compre- 
hensive, inasmuch as in cxcepticmal cases, 
income may be secured without gainful oc- 
cupation. ” Principal Means of Livelihood ” 
means the same thing as Means of Liveli- 
hood ” for every person who has only one 
means of livelihood. Where a person has 
more than one, that which gives him the 
greater part of his income is his “ Principal 
Moans of Livelihood ”. In the sense thus de- 
fined, every human being, without any excep- 
tion, has a Principal Means of Livelihood — 
whether or not he is a self-supporting person. 
Every non-earning dependant is maintained 
exclusively by the income of some self- 
supporting person on whom he is dependent. 
Consequently, the Principal Means of Liveli- 
hood of the latter is required to be recorded 
as the Principal Means of Livelihood of the 
former. The same rule applies to Earning 
Dependants also (no attempt being made to 
assess the degree of sufficiency of his own 
income or the extent of his dependence on 
others). 

Agricultural and non-agricultural means of 
livelihood are distinguished by the manner 
in which enumerators are required to record 
the answers to this question. This is im- 
portant for purposes of subsequent classifica- 
tion of the answers. The following extracts 
from instructions are relevant: — 

“ Four simple contractions have been pro- 
vided which will cover most cases where the 
livelihood is dependent on agriculture — 
Write 1 for a person who cultivates land 
owned by him ; 2 for a person who cultivates 
land owned by another person ; 3 Xor a 
person who is employed as a labourer by 
another person who cultivates land ; 4 for a 
person who receives rent in cash or kind in 
respect of land which is cultivated by another 
person. If you find that a person falls under 
two of these categories note that category 
which provides the largest income against 
question 10 and the second against question 
U. No note need be taken of more thati two 
such categories in any case." 

“ In all other cases Write fully and 

clearly what the person does in order to 
earn his livelihood and where he does it. 
There are three lines on the slip provided 
for answering this question. Use them fully. 
Avoid vague and general terms. Do not 
write " service ", or " labour ”. If you are 
enumerating a trader, describe the articles in 
which he is carrjdng on trade and state 
clearly whether he is a wholesale trader or a 
retail trader. A retail trader sells to the 
public. A wholesale trader does not. If you 
are enumerating a factory worker give the 
name of the factory or the product it makes, 
e.g., coal mine, jute factory, cotton mill, etc." 

(Note— The word " owned ", used in rela- 
tion to land, includes every tenure which 
involves the right of permanent occupancy 


of land for purposes of cultivation. Such 
right should be heritable ; it may be, but 
need , not necessarily be, also transferable.) 

5. Question 11— Secondary Means of Live- 
lihood— A self-supporting person may or may 
not have more than one means of livelihood. 
If he has more than one, that which providbs 
the greatest income is recorded under ques- 
tion 10 as the " Principal Means of liveli- 
hood " and the next under Question 11 as 
the “ Secondary Means of Livelihood ". Jt 
has been laid down that nq note should be 
taken of more than two such means of liveli- 
hood in any case. 

The answer to this question is invariably 
* Nil ’ for non-earning dependants. Ex- 
hypothesi they secure no income ; they are 
supported by the Principal Means of Liveli- 
hood of the persons on whom they are 
dependent which alone is taken to be their 
only means of livelihood. 

In the case of every earning-dependant, 
there are two means of livelihood which are 
combined in order to support him. One is 
the Principal Means of Livelihood of the 
person on whom he is dependant The 
other is the source wherefrom he secures 
his own income. The former is always to be 
treated as the " Principal Means of Liveli- 
hood " of the " earning dependant " ; and 
the latter as his " Secondary Means of Liveli- 
hood 

6. Further elucidation of the scope and 
implications of these questions has been 
provided in supplementary instructions in 
the form of question and answer. 

These are extracted below: 

I — Census Question 9(1) — 

Question 1. — In the Instructions the words 
are " the test is whether he secures a regular 
income, even though it may be small. Does 
the use of word ‘ regular ’ rule out persons 
who earn an income by seasonal employ- 
ment? 

Answer. — ^No. The word ‘ regular * is used in 
the sense of ‘ non-casual It is not intended 
to be confined only to income derived from 
continuous employment. It also includes 
income derived from seasonal employment. 
What it does exclude is individual income 
accruing casually and not constituting a 
source of income which is regularly depended 
upon. 

Question 2. — ^The word ‘ self-supporting ’ as 
defined in the instructions, means any per- 
son whose income is sufficient at least for 
his own maintenance. Does this mean that 
an income sufficient for one man is self- 
supporting income? What about his direct 
dependents — wife, children, etc.? 

Answer.— Yes. The instructions mean 
what they say. A person must be deemed 
to be self-supporting if his income (such as 
it is) is sufficient to support him individually 
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at his present level of living (such as it is). 
He does not cense to be self-supporting 
merely for the reason that he, his wife and 
children taken together are not maintained 
by his own income. 

If the wife and children have no income 
iif their own, they are non-earning depend- 
ants. The instructions provide that their 
principal means of livelihood should be deem- 
ed in every case to be the same as that of 
the person on whom they are dependant. 
This would in most cases be the husband or 
father who will also be the head of the 
household. In those exceptional cases where 
the husband or father is not the head of the 
household, and is also not able to support 
anyone but himself, then the head of the 
household in which the non-earning depend- 
ant is living is the person on whom he (or 
she) is dependant. 

Remember — every “ family household ” is 
^ collectively) self-supporting ; otherwise it 
would not exist. The surplus of self-support- 
ing persons within a family household is in 
every case sufficient to meet the deficit on the 
earning and non-earning dependants in that 
family household. 

Question .1. — In the instructions it is record- 
ed that if two or more members of the family 
household jointly cultivate land they would 
classed as self-supporting or earning 
dependant “ according to the share of income 
attributable to him or her How are these 
shares to be assigned? What about females 
who, in some cases, take an active part in 
agricultural operations? 

Answer. — The share of the income attribut- 
able to a person is what the head of the 
household (or whoever is the managing mem- 
ber) deems it to be. No attempt should be 
made to make a detailed calculation of this 
share. All that has to be ascertained is 
whether (in the opinion of the head of the 
household or managing member) the member 
conc'erned is entitled to a share which would 
be sufficient to cover the cost of his own 
maintenance. 

If the answer is ‘ \ he is ‘ self-support- 

ing * : if the answer is ‘ no *, he is an ‘ earn- 
ing dependant’. 

The considerations are exactly the same 
whether the individual is a male or a female, 
an adult or a non-adult. 

II — Census Question 9(2) 

Question 4. — Are doctors and lawyers, who 
employ compounders and clerks independent 
workers or employers? 

Answer. — ^They are wnployers. A doctor 
employs a compounder in order to relieve 
him of part of the work connected with the 
business on which he is engaged and by 
which tie secures his livelihood. A lawyer 
employs a clerk for a like purpose. 


Question 5. — ^A money-lender employs fouf 
persons to realise interest. Is he an employer 
or independent worker? 

Answer. — He is an employer. He would 
be an employer even if he employed only one 
person provided that person was regularly 
employed and derived his principal means of 
livelihood by such employment. Casual 
employment, or part-time employment which 
does not provide the principal means of 
livelihood of the person employed, should 
not be taken into account. 

Question 6. — What is the status of tenants 
or zemindars who do not cultivate them- 
sejves but employ labourers ? 

Answer. — If they employ others they are 
‘ employers ’ — provided the purpose of the 
employer and the nature of the employment 
are as stated in the answers to the two 
preceding questions. 

Question 7. — ^What is the status of beggars; 
orphans in orphanages ; convicts in jail? 

Answer. — They fall in none of the three 
categories. Record 0 for them. 

Ill — Census Question 10 — 

Question 8.- -What is the category of a 
minor, a blind person or a lady who has land 
in his or her name but gets it cultivated by 
labourers. — Category 1 or Category 4? 

Answer. — Learn to distinguish, between 
*' cultivation of the land ”, and “ perform- 
ance of labour necessary for cultivating the 
land There are, of course, millions of 
persons who perform both functions — but the 
functions are distinguishable and should be 
distinguished. The man who takes the 
responsible decisions which constitute the 
direction of the process of cultivation (c.p., 
when and whore to plough, when and what to 
sow, where and when to reap and so on) ; 
it is this person who should be referred to 
as the cultivator, even though he does not 
perform any manual labour whatever. The 
man who ploughs, or sows, or reaps, under 
the direction of someone else is not the 
cultivator — but a cultivating labourer, a 
different thing altogether. 

The cultivator may be owner of the land 
cultivated. In that case he is category 1, 
whether or not he aL«^o combines in himself 
the functions of a cultivating labour. 

Alternatively, the cultivator may be a 
lessee, an agent or manager (paid or unpaid). 
Even in this case it is immaterial whether' 
this lessee or agent or manager also com- 
bines in himseif the functions of a cultivating 
labourer ; he (the cultivator) is category 2, 
and the other person (the owner) is category 4. 

Applying these principles, the answer to 
the question put depends on whether the 
minor, blind person, or lady does or does 
not actually direct the process 9 f cultivation. 
If the person does this, the answer is cate- 
gory 1 ; otherwise the answer is category 4. 
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397. The following is quoted from the 
Registrar General of India’s note on 
‘ The Indian Census Economic Classi- 
fication Scheme ' which, apart from ex- 
plaining the scheme, elaborates the 
concepts behind it and how the eco- 
nomic tables in the census of 1951 should 
be read or interpreted. Further details 
will be available in Chapters IV and V 
and the title pages of the three economic 
tables in the Tables volume for West 
Bengal. 

THE INDIAN CENSUS ECONOMIC CLASSI- 
FICATION SCHEME 

1. 1931 Scheme of Occupations — The la^t 
occasion on which the economic character- 
istics of the people were not only ascertained 
but also classified and tabulated on an All- 
India basis was in the 1931 census. 

The basis of classification adopted at that 
census was a Scheme of Occupations con- 
sisting of four Classes, 12 Sub-classes, 55 
Orders and 195 Occupational Groups. The 
total following the occupations for each 
Class, Sub-class, Order and Group was given, 
together with sub-totals for numbers follow- 
ing occupations as “ principal occupation ” or 
as “ working dependent ” or as ‘‘ subsidiary 
to other occupations 

2. ICEC Scheme— The Scheme of Classi- 
fication set out in this memorandum may be 
referred to as the Indian Census Economic 
Classification Scheme. It is based on the 1931 
Scheme of Occupations. It embodies, however, 
extensive revision and re-arrangement design- 
ed to secure the following purposes viz., — 

(i) to establish a comprehcn.<5ive eco- 
nomic classification of the people 
as a whole, and not merely ^o£ per- 
sons who are gainfully occupied ; 
(ii> to simplify and improve the method 
of presentation of census economic 
data ; and provide additional data; 
(lii) to secure international comparability 
of data as recommended by the 
Economic and Social Council of 
United Nations. 

3 . Basis of Classification — Economic Status 
and Means of Livelihood — The 1951 
Census seeks to ascertain the “ economic 
status and the “ means of livelihood ” of 
every person enumerated. Questions 9, 10 
and 11 relate to these economic character- 
istics. The answers to Question 10 and the 
two parts of Question 9 will form the basis 
of classification of each individual. 

4. Livelihood Categories and classes — On 
the foregoing basis, the people will be divid- 
ed into two broad livelihood categories, inz., 
the Agricultural Classes and the Non-Agri- 
culiural Classes, 


There will be four Agricultural Classes, 
defined as below: 

I — Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly 
owned ; and their dependants 

II — Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly 
unowned ; and their dependants 

III — Cultivating labourers ; and their 

dependants and 

IV — Non-cultivating owners of land ; agri- 

cultural rent-recqivers ; and their 
dependants 

There will be four Non-Agricultural 
Classes, defined as comprising all persons 
(including dependants) who derive their 
principal means of livelihood from — 

V —Production (other than cultivation) 

VI — Commerce 

VII — Transport 

VIII — Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources 

All these Classes will be referred to as 
Livelihood Classes. 

5. Livelihood Sub-classes — ^Each of the 8 
Livelihood Classes will be divided into three 
sub-classes, with reference to their economic 
status as below: 

(i) Self-supporting Persons ; 

(ii) Non-earning Dependants ; and 

(iii) Earning Dependants. 

6. Economically active, semi-active, and 
Passive persons— All non-earning dependants 
are economically passive. They include 
persons performing house- work or other 
domestic or personal services for other mem- 
bers of the same family household. But 
they do not include “ unpaid family workers ” 
or persons who take part along with the 
members of the family household in carrying 
on cultivation or a home industry as a 
family enterprise. 

All earning dependants are economically 
semi-active only. Though they contribute to 
the carrying on of economic activities, the 
magnitude of their individual contribution is 
deemed to be too small to justify their 
description as economically active. [Their 
contribution to economic activity is, however, 
taken into account, in the tabulation of data 
based on secondary means of livelihood.] 

All self-supporting persons are, ordinarily, 
economically active. But, there are certain 
classes and groups which constitute an ex- 
ception to this rule. 

These are mentioned below: 

(1) All self-supporting persons of Agri- 
cultural Class IV. 

(ii) The following groups of self-support- 
ing persons who are included in 
Non-Agricultural Class VIII, and 
derive their principal means of 
livelihood from miscellaneous 
(Sources (otherwise than through 
economic activity) : ^ 

(a) Non-working owners . of non- 
agricultural property. 
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(b) Pensioners and remittance holders, 

(c) Persons living on charity and 

other persons with unproduc- 
tive occupations, and 

(d) inmates of penal institutions and 

asylums. 

7. Classification economic activities and 
economically active persons-— Economic activi- 
ties may be defined as including all 
activities of which the result is the produc- 
tion of useful commodities or the perform- 
ance of useful services ; but not including the 
performance of domestic or personal services 
by members of a family household to one 
another. 

The most important among ail economic ac- 
tivities is the cultivation of land (or the 
production of field crops). It stands in a 
category by itself. All other economic 
activities may be regarded as falling in 
another category which may be referred to 
as “ industries and services All these 
activities may be classified with reference to 
the nature of the commodity produced or 
service performed. Under the present 
scheme, all Industries and Services are classi- 
fied in 10 divisions ; and these divisions are 
sub-divided into 88 subdivisions. The scope 
of activities included in each subdivision is 
indicated by its title, as well as by the 
.specification of groups which are comprised 
in them. 

Economically Active Persons engaged in 
cultivation, are either cullivator.s or culti- 
vating labourers — that is, they are persons of 
sub-class (i) of Agricultural Classes I to III. 

Economically Active Persons engaged in 
Industries and Services are classifiable in 
divisions and subdivisions. All persons in- 
cluded in each subdivision are further 
divisible into three sections, viz., 

(i) Employers, 

(ii) Employees, and 

(iii) Independent Workers. 

In eflecting this classification, no account 
will be taken of whether the classified 
person vCras actually employed or unemploy- 
ed on the date of enumeration. He should 
be allocated to that particular description of 
economic activity, from which he has in fact 
been deriving a regular (that is non-casual) 
income, as his principal means of livelihood. 

8. Form and Method of Tabulation— -The 
replies recorded in Census Slips against 
Census Questions 9, 10 and 11 will be used 
for classifying every enumerated person 
within the framework of economic classifica- 
tion of the people described above. The 
result will be exhibited in three tables en- 
titled, The Economic Tables I, II and III ” 
There will be approximately 350 million 
census slips which will have to be sorted by 
hand, and not by mechanical process. 

9. 0>ninients on Economic Tables — Eco- 
nomic Table /—will show the numbers of 24 


livelihood sub-classes grouped under 4 agri- 
cultural classes and 4 non-agricultural 
classes. A complete picture will be present- 
ed of economically active, semi-active and 
passive persons. 

Economic Table No. II — will specify the 
number in each of the 8 classes mentioned 
above, who possess a secondary means of 
livelihood ; and cross-classify them (accord- 
ing to the nature of such means of livelihood) 
under the same eight classes. [This table is 
designed to include not only self-supporting 
persons who have more than one means of 
livelihood, but also earning dependants — who 
supplement (with their own contribution) the 
resources provided for their maintenance by 
the persons on whom they are dependent. 
The contribution made to economic activity 
by economically semi-active persons will be 
shown by this Table.] 

Economic Table No. Ill— is limited to eco- 
nomically active persons. The numbers of 
persons engaged in industries and services as 
a whole, as well as in each division and .sub- 
division thereof will be shown in this table, 
divided into the three sections “ Employers ”, 
“ Employees ”, and ” Independent Workers 

In all three tables, the numbers are sepa- 
rated by sexes, as well as residence in urban 
and rural areas. The All-India Tables will 
furnish totals by States. The State Tables 
will furnish total, by Districts. 

10. Comparability — The principal change 
involved in the present Scheme is the setting 
up of a comprehensive economic classifica- 
tion of the people as a whole ; and not merely 
of tho^e among them who are engaged in 
gainful occupation. In the process of sorting 
of census information, the division of the 
people into ‘‘ livelihood classes ” takes the 
place of the division of the people into 
“ communities ” at the former censuses. 

Consistently with this main purpose, the 
present .scheme of classification is based 
mainly on the Scheme of Occupations of 
former censuses. Comparability with the pub- 
lished census tables of 1931 is secured by the 
references to the Occupational Group num- 
bers of the 1931 census. 

398. It will be useful to preface a dis- 
cussion of the livelihood pattern of the 
general, rural, and urban population of 
the State with a brief account of the 
problems posed by the First Report of 
the National Income Committee of the 
Department of Economic Affairs, Minis- 
/ try of Finance, published in April 1951. 
This may help the reader critically to 
evaluate the information thrown up by 
the population census of 1951. In this 
connexion one can do nothing better 
than quote in extenso from an article 
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called ‘'Problems of National Income 
Estimation in ECAFE countries ” pub- 
lished in the Economic Bulletin for Asia 
and the Far East for the first Quarter of 
1951 (Vol. II, No. 1, August 1951) 
where, after discussing how a frame- 
work of such ‘ social accounts * was 
attempted by the League of Nations 
in 1945 and the follow-up work 
done in Indonesia and India, “ where, 
for lack of estimates, alphabetical 
symbols have been used to denote 
important aggregates such as current 
consumer expenditure, depreciation 
allowance, private savings and capital 
formation the articles proceeds to 
explain the “ dualistic nature of 
Asian economies ” in the following 
words : 

The Asian economy is primarily a rura' 
economy. Agriculture, the chief occupation, 
is pursued primarily as a means of subsis- 
tence. The cultivation of a piece of land is 
conceived first to serve the needs of Ihe pro- 
ducer and his family. The crafts — black- 
smithing, carpentry, pottery and so on — exist 
to cater to local needs. A large portion of the 
“ economic ” transactions in the village are 
barter transactions governed by tradition. 
The productive units of the village arc plots 
of soil and ‘ households The services of the 
peasant’s wife and other member of the family 
are almost as important as his own. The 
surplus over the amount consumed in the 
village — usually a smaller portion of the pro- 
duce, except where cash crops such as cotton, 
jute, and oilseeds are cultivated to a signi- 
ficant extent — is sold for money to the town 
merchants through various systems of 
marketing. 

Towns, on the other hand, are productive 
units and exchange centres, catering to a 
larger market outside their limits. The larger 
towns or cities in Asia display the character- 
istics of the western economie.s — factories, 
shopping centres, overcrowding, — while the 
smaller towns serve as intermediaries l3etween 
larger cities and the rural areas. Their 
economy is a monetary economy. They 
depend for their supplies of food on the 
villages and in return supply manu- 
factured products to the villages. The 
household is mostly a consumption unit, 
though some crafts and retail trading 
are pursued by the members. The 
towns and cities are also in contact 
with the outside world and serve as inter- 
mediaries for the wider sale of the surplus of 
the villages and procure for the villages im- 


ports consisting mainly of amenities for those 
who can afford them. 

The national economies of Asia are thus 
more or less dualistic economies ; village 
economies and town economies. It is not a 
differentiation merely between two sectors of 
an integrated economy, as would be the case 
if a similar distinction were made in the 
West. It is a distinction between two different 
economies, with limited points of contact be- 
tween them. The need for making this dis- 
tinction in national income estimates is im- 
perative. 

399. The article observes that in 
addition to preparing the estimates 
separately for rural economies it is 
desirable to explore the points of 
contact between the rural and urban 
economies. This, it says, implies that 
the framework of national accounts 
should provide for a statement of the 
balance of payments of the villages, 
adding that this would be useful in 
showing the flow of money income 
between the rural and urban areas 
especially during a period of indus- 
trialisation. 

The receipts of the villages primarily con- 
sist of the value of sales of village products. 
This consists of the surplus above local con- 
sumption needs in respect of food crops and 
practically all commercial or cash crops such 
as cotton, jute, oilseeds, etc., livestock and 
handicraft products, including the cost of 
processing in the rural households and trans- 
portation to town handled by the villagers. 
In addition the villages receive remittances 
from their earnings made by village residents 
working in the urban areas. This is a peculiar 
characteristic of the Asian economiesw In 
Asia, unlike in the west, urban industry except 
in a few of the larger cities does not depend 
wholly for its labour supply on an urban pro- 
letariat that has left the country for ever and 
struck roots in the urban centres. The labour 
is still rooted in the country; when unemploy- 
ed or after a few years of labour, many of the 
unskilled workers return to their villages. 
This applies even to a significant part of the 
middle class population of the towns. Many 
shopkeepers, teachers and government 
servants, on retirement, look forward to 
building a house for residence (if they have 
none) in the village for the remaining years 
of their life. The villages, therefore, receive 
capital transfers in addition to current earn- 
ings. The outgoings of the villages, on the 
other hand, are taxation (primarily land 
revenue) of the local and/or (Central Goverp- 
ments, rent payments to absentee landlords 
purchases of products like clothing, refined 
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sugar, kerosine, household utensils, gold, etc., 
(either domestically produced or imported 
and in either case obtained through urban 
distributive channels), and expenditure on 
amenities when the villager visits the 
towns. 

Adequate information, making it possible 
to compile such a balance of payments for the 
rural economy, is not available from any 
source. There have been a few attempts in 
village surveys to present this information. 
But the information obtained is not compre- 
hensive, and the studies are too scattered over 
time and space to be useful for the compila- 
tion of an aggregate rural balance of pay- 
ments. 

400. The article discusses the scope 
of the Indian National Sample Survey 
and goes on to advocate a measurement 
of rural and urban product in real 
terms. 

The need to evaluate separately the contri- 
bution of rural and urban economies to the 
national product requires attention to be 
given to the problems of securing their com- 
parability. National product estimates as they 
are now compiled in value term.s do not ade- 
quately fulfil this requirement, as the unit of 
money possesses different values in towns and 
villages. A bushel of wheat consumed by a 
farmer, for instance, is given a lower value 
than that consumed by a town labourer. 
Prices of foodgrains, housing and local handi- 
craft products are often much lower in value 
than in towns, and so are incomes. Factory 
products, or unposted goods obtained through 
the towns are, on the other hand, more expen- 
sive in the villages than in the towns. On the 
whole, estimates of national product or 
national income tend to repre.sent lower 
money values for the rural than for the 
urban economy even for the same goods 
and services. 

It is necessary to reconsider the desir- 
ability of adding up urban and rural 
money values to construct national in- 
come estimates without making any prior 
adjustments. The item of rent in a 
national income estimate for instance, is 
an unadjusted total of town rents and 
village rents — two entirely disparate units. 
This limits the usefulness of such esti- 
mates as an indicator of changes in living 
standards. 

401. The above extracts help us to 
appreciate clearly why under Indian 
conditions it is difficult to obtain a 
fairly accurate classification of the 
population injto self-supporting, earn- 
ing dependant, and non-earning de- 
pendant. In the first place the very 


nature of Indian economy makes a 
close enough definition of these cate- 
gories — definitions 'that can be con- 
tained strictly within a uniform and 
universally comprehensible set of illus- 
trations for the benefit of enumerators 
throughout India — well nigh impossible. 
But since the respondent was taken at 
his word and left to decide his own 
status variable results were obtained 
from area to area according to the 
standards prevailing in each state. 
This will bo evident from the variety 
of percentages received from different 
states. 

402. It has been argued that it may be 
possible to estimate the error that may 
be attributed to the subjective factor. 
But it is difficult to do so. The 
instructions to the enumerator ran as 
follows: ■ 

The share of the income attributable 
to a person is what the head of the 
household (or whoever is the managing 
member) deems it to be. No attempt 
should be made to make a detailed cal- 
culation of this share. All that has to 
be ascertained is whether in the opinion 
of the head of the household or managing 
member (the Italics are mine, A. M.) the 
member concerned is entitled to a share which 
would be sufficient to cover the cost of his 
own maintenance. 

If the answer is ‘ yes he is * self support- 
ing if the answer is ' no he is an ‘ earning 
dependant 

The considerations are exactly the same 
whether the individual is a male or a female, 
an adult or a non-adult. 

403. The anxiety to secure this three- 
fold classification of economically active, 
semi-active and passive persons may 
have affected an objective assessment 
of all three. Nevertheless, it gives a 
faithful story of what the population 
actually thinks of itself in terms of self- 
sufficiency and also defines pretty clear- 
ly the twilight zone between self-suffi- 
ciency and dependence. But it is 
probable that the non-earning to earn- 
ing dependant ratio was more seriously 
disturbed than the self-supporting to 
earning one. This is about all that can 
be said of the following Statement 
1.136. 
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Distribution of 1>000 persons as self-supporting persons, non-eamlng dependants and 
earning dependants in the agricultural and non-agricultural classes in the 
principal states of India, 1951 


All Agricultural Classes 
Distribution of 1,000 persons 


Self 

support- 
ing per- 
sons 


Non- 

oarning 

depend- 

ants 


Earuinu 

depend- 

ants 


All Non-agrioultural ClaBaes 
Distribution of 1,000 persons 


Self 

BUppfirt- 
ing per- 
sons 


Non- 

earning 

depond- 

ants 


Earning 

depend- 

ants 


State 


India . 

, 

287 

696 

Uttar Pradesh 


297 

661 

Bihar 


310 

640 

Wi'st Bengal . 


260 

698 

Matlras 


268 

691 

Bombay 


246 

646 

Madhya Pradesh 


300 

411 

Punjab . 


268 

684 

Orissa 


278 

623 

Assam . 


246 

586 

Rajasthan 


393 

460 

Travancore-Cochin • 


268 

666 

Mysore . 


263 

716 

Vindhya Pradesh . 


311 

636 

Madhya Bharat 


319 

669 

404. Statement 

1.137 

shows in 

three 


parts, (o) for the total population, (b) 
for the rural population, and (c) for the 
urban population the percentages of 


117 

318 

328 

59 

142 

327 

616 

67 

41 

296 

663 

42 

42 

388 

693 

19 

61 

270 

689 

41 

208 

314 

614 

72 

289 

312 

544 

144 

148 

266 

648 

86 

90 

316 

697 

87 

170 

410 

524 

06 

137 

316 

607 

77 

76 

307 

617 

76 

32 

277 

685 

38 

154 

342 

563 

95 

112 

311 

634 

65 


self-supporting persons, earning depen- 
dants, and non-earning dependants 
classified by each of the eight main 
livelihood, classes in West Bengal. 


STATEMENT L137 

Percentage of self-supportini: persons, non-earning dependants and earning 
dependants in each of the eight main tivelihood ctasses in the totat, rnrat, 
and urban poputations of West Bengal, 1951 

(a)* Total Population 


LivclihfKKl Classes 


J 

I . . . . 

II . 

HI ... . 

IV ... . 

V . . . . 

VI ... . 

Ml ... . 

VJIl .... 
Total Agricultural Glasses 
Total Non -agricultural CHassoB 
All ClasBea . 


Percent- 
age of 
total 
popula- 
tion 


32-3 

120 

12-3 

0-6 

15-4 

9-3 

30 

Ifil 

57*2 

42*8 

* . . . 1000 


Percentage of ool. 2 who are 


Self 

Non- 


support- 

ing 

oarniug 

depend- 

ants 

Earning 

depend- 

ants 

3 

4 

6 

23*3 

73*0 

8*7 

26*1 

60*9 

6^0 

34*1 

61*3 

4*6 

20*1 

71*6 

2*3 

43*7 

64*2 

2*1 

33*6 

66*0 

1*6 

43*1 

66*7 

1*2 

36*3 

61*8 

H 

26*0 

69*8 - 

4-2 

38*8 

69*3 

1-9 

31*5 

65*3 

3-2 
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PROOUCTIOH OTHER THAN CUt-TIVATION 


OULTIVATORO or LANO WHOLLY OR MAINLY UNOmNEO 
ANOTHKfR OERENOANTD. 


Illlllltlll 


COMMERCE 


CULriVATIMO LABOVRERO ANOTHElR OEPENDAMTS . 

nongultiyatino ownere or land aqricultimal 

RENT RECEIYER9 ANOTHElR REPENtfANTE. 




TRANEPORT •• 
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EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES, INDEPENDENT WORKERS 
STATEMENT U37— concld. 


(b) Rural 


LiveKtiood Cluwwfli 


I 

I . 

II 

III 

IV 

V , . 

VI 

VII . . 

VllI 

Total Agrioultural Classes . • . . . 

Total Non -agrioultural ClasBOR .... 

All Classes 

(c) Urban 

Livelihood Classes 


1 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VITI 

Total Agricultural Clasaos ..... 
Total Non-agrioultural Classes .... 
All Classes 

405. More detail for these categories in 
the agricultural livelihoods will be 
found in , Subsidiary Tables apper- 
taining to Chapters IV and V. But 
none of them are of any particular 
interest that can be usefully discussed 
here. 

406. The results of the classification 
into, employers, employees and indepen- 
dent workers in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions were not uniformly happy. The 
proportions may be swn in Suteidiary 
Table V.l in Part IC of this Report. In 
a predominantly subsistence economy 


Population 


Percent- 

Percentage of col. 2 who are 

age of 
total 
popula- 
tion 

Self. 

support- 

ing 

Noii- 

eaming 

deiiend- 

iinta 

Earning 

depend- 

ants 

2 

3 

4 

5 

42-4 

23-3 

730 

3-7 

15-7 

25- 1 

09-8 

51 

IBO 

340 

01-3 

47 

00 

270 

69-8 

2-6 

110 

42-9 

54*3 

2>8 

4-4 

311 

607 

2-2 

10 

33*7 

04-2 

2*1 


33-4 

03-8 

2-8 

74-7 

200 

69-8 

4*2 

25-3 

37-1 

60-2 

2*7 

100-0 

28- 8 

67-4 

3-8 

Population 




p€‘rcent- , 

age of 
total 
popula- 
tion 

Percentage of ool. 2 who are 

A. 

Self- 

support- 

ing 

Non- 

caniiiig 

depend- 

anta 

% 

Earning 

depend- 

ants 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1*8 

26*2 

7M 

2-7 

0-7 

20*0 

775 

2-5 

1*0 

36-4 

60*3 

3*3 

0-7 

22'7 

76-6 

1-8 

. 28-7 

44*7 

54 0 

1*3 

. 24-2 

34-8 

64*1 

11 

0*3 

461 

53*0 

0*9 

33*6 

38 0 

00-3 

M 

4-2 

2«-0 

70-5 

2*6 

95-8 

40-2 

58-6 

1*2 

100*0 

39H 

59-2 

1*2 

where even 

industry 

in the villages is 


really an adjunct to agriculture it is 
certainly worthwhile to ascertain the 
extent of ‘ own account ’ work as well as 
of ‘ proprietors and wage earners The 
model instructions were : “ (A person) 
would be an employer even if he em- 
ployed only one person provided that 
person was regularly employed and de- 
rived his principal means of livelihood 
from such employment. Thus a doctor 
who keeps a compounder to run his 
clinic and a lawyer who employs a clerk 
are employers. A tenant or a zemindar 
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who does not cultivate himself but em- relevant portion of Subsidiary Table V,1 

ploys labourers is an employer The for those States which have favoured 

following Statement 1.138 shows the me with a copy. 

STATEMENT U38 

Number per 10,000 self-supporting persons of all non-agricultural classes in several 

states of India, 1951 


State! 


West Bengal 

Orissa 

Madras 

Madhya Pradesh 

Travanoore-Cochin 

407. This is the first time that status in 
employment has been attempted in the 
Indian Census. There are no previous 
figures to judge recent figures by. As 
in the case of self-supporting persons 
and earning and non-earning dependants 
the employer-independent worker 
ratio may have been disturbed to a cer- 
tain extent, and consequently the 
employer-employee and employee-in- 
dependent worker ratios also. 

408. There was another difficulty. No 
census of employment or unemployment 
having been attempted, the test of self- 
support was that ‘ income ’ should be 
‘ regular ’ and non-casual. The model 
supplementary instructions went on to 
explain. “ It is not intended to be con- 
fined only to income derived from 
seasonal employment. What it does ex- 
clude is individual income accruing 
casually and not constituting a source of 
income which is regularly depended 
upon.” This introduces a subjective 
element and it is fortunate that the 
broad ratios of self-supporting persons 
and non-earning dependants between 
state and state, although too wide in 
themselves to be justified by objective 
conditions, are not wider than they 
might have been. 

409. It will be readily appreciated that 
the questions whether a man is self- 


Numbor per 10.000 eelf-supporflng penona of all 
Non-agrioullnral Claaaea who are 


EmployerH 

EmployeoB 

Indepondont 

workers 

Others 

239 

0,122 

3,363 

276 

118 

2,702 

6,766 

414 

657 

4,514 

4,732 

197 

304 

4,505 

4,837 

294 

284 

5,207 

3,908 

601 

supporting 

and 

an employer are 


‘ prestige ’ questions intimately bound 
up with a man’s self-respect and vanity. 
Unless this is made contingent on a per- 
son’s employment or unemployment a 
large bias enters in subjective personal 
assessments. It is feared that the results 
of the last census shows traces of this 
bias in both the returns of self-support- 
ing persons and employers. This was 
unavoidable as a citizen was at liberty 
to describe himself as self-supporting or 
as an employer even on the strength of 
seasonal employment. The model 
instructions are based on the presump- 
tion that the average enumerator will 
rely on local knowledge, and a large 
fund of his own common sense. This is 
a big presumption to make on that rare 
latter commodity. Besides, what is 
greatly more important is that what is 
common sense in ordinary language and 
prized as a virtue in daily life is more 
often than not bias in statistical 
language and feared like the plague. 
And, indeed, a person’s preconceived 
notions can work havoc on a field of 
objective inquiry. Nevertheless, as has 
already been noted, the threefold classi- 
fication of employment introduced a 
valuable concept into the Indian census 
and the desideratum in the late census 
can be provided for in the next. The 
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means this threefold classification pro- 
vides for measuring tensions, shifts 
and changes in the pattern of rural 
and industrial production, especially in 
those zones where rural and urban 
areas interpenetrate each other as well 
as in predominantly rural and urban 
areas, is of the greatest value, and will 
provide a great deal of exciting material 
to the student of the Indian Census. 

410. The order in which the questions 
on economic status and livelihood was 
asked also introduced bias. Questions 9, 
10 and 11 were in the following order: 

Question 9 was in two parts — 

(I) Are you a self-supporting 
person, a non-earning de- 
pendant, or an earning 
dependant? 

(II) Are you ordinarilv — 

(a) an employer? 

(b) an employee? 

(c) an independent worker? 

Question 10 — If you are a self- 

supporting person state your 
principal means of livelihood. 
If you are a non-earning de- 
pendant or an earning depen- 
dant state the principal 
means of livelihood of the 
person on whom you depend. 

Question 11 — If you are a self- 
supporting person and have a 
secondary or subsidiary 
means of livelihood state what 
it is. If you are a non-earn- 
ing dependant this question 
does not apply to you. If 
you are an earning dependant, 
state your own means of part 
earning. 

411. This was not a particularly happy 
order of putting the questions but there 
was no choice as the enumeration 
slips had already been printed before 
the questionnaire and the order of ques- 
tions were’ finalised. The questions 
were therefore arranged in the order in 
which they might fit the spaces in the 
slip, and not in the order in which they 
could be more logical. 

412. The questions on the principal 
and secondary means of livelihood might 


bring varying .results. In every case a 
mental translation of the earnings from 
an occupation into money value was re- 
quired before the citizen cotild declare 
his principal or secondary means of 
livelihood. As the enumerator was not 
empowered to ask about a person’s 
income it may be imagined how sub- 
jective and choosy this mental calcula- 
tion would be. Besides, here again the 
question of prestige and self-interest 
entered. It is a universal human frailty 
that a person wishes to appear in a 
better light than circumstances warrant. 
Every person has an individual scale of 
values so far as occupations are concern- 
ed, and cases are by no means infrequent 
where, for example, a very successful 
business tycoon would pretend to a 
musician’s occupation simply because 
one of his footling five-finger exercises 
has been accepted for beginners at a 
local academy. A patently inept exam- 
ple has been chosen if only to open up 
a vista of the innumeral preferences a 
person with more than one means of 
livelihood, or even hobbies which earn 
him little money although he may like 
to believe it does, may be faced with 
in declaring his principal means of 
livelihood. As will be presently seen 
this was by no means a small factor 
in the returns of agricultural liveli- 
hoods. Further, the census being a 
governmental inquiry to be processed 
in a government office, and the 
Census Act not yet having laid 
down that no particular of an individual 
may be divulged from the Census De- 
partment (this is different from the 
stipulation of the law that an enumera- 
tor may not divulge any personal infor- 
mation), it cannot altogether be ruled 
out that the ordinary citizen regards, if 
erroneously, the census record as 
another ‘ evidence ’ of what he is trying 
to cover up the traces, or of the supposed 
right he is fighting for or has just 
acquired. Consequently, in furtherance 
of this object the citizen may anticipate 
his economic status or livelihood or 
substitute what he is by what he 
wishes to be. 
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413. This, therefore, leads to three con- 
clusions : first, that in a small percentage 
of cases the principal and secondary 
means of livelihood of self-supporting 
persons may be interchanged, the exact 
extent or nature of which it is not possi- 
ble to judge; secondly, the declaration of 
the principal means of livelihood itself 
is liable to error depending on what the 
citizen was out to establish for himself 
from a tangled mass of prestige, 
self-interest and future prospects. 
Thirdly, the return of the descrip- 
tion of the means of earning of an 
earning dependant may have been sup- 
pressed in many cases by a suspicious or 
self-asserting head of the family who 
does not like to acknowledge that any- 
body but himself in the family earns 
anything at all. For, it is an integral 
feature of the monolithic economy of 
Indian families where, in the vast 
majority of cases, only the head of the 
family is admittedly as well as actually 
the “ breadwinner ”, that he who earns 
rules the roost. Even a part earner is a 
potential rival to the family seat of 
honour. 

414. This brings us to an assessment of 
the results of the livelihood pattern as 
revealed by the 1951 Census. The agri- 
cultural livelihoods are considered in the 
first instance. 

415. It is important to make a note in 
the beginning that, unlike the sorting 
into non-agricultural livelihood divi- 
sions, subdivisions and groups under the 
Indian Census Economic Classification 
Scheme made by a centrally super- 
vised staff, trained and drilled into 
the knowledge of making these dis- 
tinctions, the responsibility of placing 
the population into the four main 
agricultural classes was relegated 
to the enumerator on the spot. 
The underlying assumption was that 
the rural enumerator, invariably be- 
longing to his area of enumeration, 
was expected to possess intimate know- 
ledge of every household and would 
accordingly be in a position to make a 
correct judgement of the particular agri- 
cultural livelihood to which the respon- 


dent did ^belong. The model instruc- 
tions ran as follows : 

Four simple contractions have been pro- 
vided which will cover most cases where the 
livelihood is dependent on agriculture— -write 
1 for a person who cultivates land owned by 
him; 2 for a person who cultivates land owned 
by another person; 3 lor a person who is em- 
ployed as a labourer by another person who 
cultivate.*; land; 4 for a person who receives 
rent in cash or kind in respect of land which 
is cultivated by another person. 

416. Livelihood Class 111 gave the 
least cause for confusion but here 
again the prestige motive must have 
played its part. It is plain that those 
among them who did a little share- 
cropping preferred to be recorded as 
sharecroppers to being called agri- 
cultural labourers, and those who 
*• owned ” a little land on rent preferred 
to call themselves tenants in Livelihood 
Class I. Socially as well as from the 
point of view of rights, the tenant is on 
the highest rung of the ladder so far as 
tillers of the soil go, while the share- 
cropper is on the middle rung, and the 
labourer on the lowest rung. From the 
point of view of tenancy rights also the 
grading holds and any person would 
eagerly snatch at the slightest piece of 
“ evidence ”, either to reestablish him- 
self or to work his way up to the 
sanctum of the local Tenancy Act. 
Livelihood Class IV as defined in the 
model instructions is ambiguous. It can 
mean either the landlord or the tenant 
or both. The tenant (Livelihood Class 
I) may not cultivate land for which he 
receives a share of the crop from his 
sharecropper who cultivates his land for 
him. On the other hand in districts 
where a share of the pi'oduce or crop 
rent like sanja rent, khut khamar, bkag 
jama, utbandi, hal hasila or fasli jama 
prevail, which involves payment of rent 
in cash or kind or in mixed cash and 
kind, the landlord may easily pass as a 
tenant or a tenant as a landlord which- 
ever is convenient. Thus the definition 
is interchangeable. That a number of 
landlords, believing that discretion is 
the better part of valour and the vanity 
of being called the landed gentry does 
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not pay in a degmerate world, lay low 
under this ambiguity and returned 
themselves as Livelihood Class I seems 
probable. 

417. The Registrar General desired 
that the instructions should be modified 
to conform to local tenancy legislation. 
Livelihood Class I was equated with 
tenants or ryots, korfas, etc., Livelihood 
Class II with sharecroppers or adhiars, 
bhagdars, bargadars, etc.. Livelihood 
Class III with agricultural labourers or 
Munish, Jan, Kishan, etc., and Liveli- 
hood Class IV with landlords, or zemin- 
dars, tenure holders, and holders of 
similar top or middle interests. 

418. Agricultural livelihoods in the 
Indian Census have always been based 
on contemporary tenancy legislation or 
agrarian movement. In this respect 
census classifications have been realistic, 
in the sense that they have tried to arti- 
culate agrarian trends and aspirations. 
In 1901 agricultural livelihoods were 
classified into landholders and tenants 
subdivided into (a) rent-receivers, (b) 
rent payers, (c) farm servants, and (d) 
field labourers. In 1911 the classifica- 
tion was 1. Income from rent of agri- 
cultural land, 2. Ordinary cultivators. 
3. Agents, managers of landed estates, 
clerks, rent collectors, etc., 4. Farm 
servants and field labourers. In 1921 the 
first three classes of 1911 were retained 
while the fourth class was split into 4. 
Farm servants and 5. Field labourers. 
Classification in 1931 was elaborate: 1. 
Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent 
in money or kind, 2. Estate agents and 
managers of private owners, 3. Estate 
agents and managers of Government, 4. 
Rent collectors, clerks, etc., 5. Cultivat- 
ing owners, 6. Tenant cultivators, 7. 
Agricultural labourers. Agriculture in 
1941 had the following groups : Group 1 
represented landowners who lived on 
rent from land but did not cultivate 
themselves ; Group 2 represented Bhag- 
dars and cultivators of similar status, 
the definition being a cultivator, who 
supplies his own plough, and cultivates 
land not his own, receiving in payment 
a share of the crop. Groups 6-7-9 repre- 


sented mainly .the class of tenant culti- 
vator known as ryots and korfa-ryots 
and also included persons holding 
zemindari rights who cultivated their 
land themselves, without the interven- 
tion of tenants. Group 8 represented all 
classes of agricultural labourers. 

419. The Bengal Tenancy Act confers 
valuable rights on ryots who are sup- 
posed to comprise Livelihood Class I of 
the 1951 Census. Ryots arc composed of 
three classes: (o) ryots holding at fixed 
rates, which expression means ryots or 
settled ryots; (b) occupancy-ryots, that 
is to say, ryots having a right of occu- 
pancy in the land held by them, and (c) 
non-occupancy ryots, that is to say, ryots 
not having such a right of occupancy. 
This is from section 4 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act and explains the large 
gravitational pull this class has on all 
other agricultural classes. 

420. Tenant in the Bengal Tenancy 
Act “ means a pei’son who holds land 
under another person and is, or but for 
a special contract would be, liable to 
pay rent for that land to that person ”. 
Section 4 (a) of the Bengal Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act of 1928 (Bengal Act 
IV of 1928) inserted an important 
proviso, and by recording the ineligibi- 
lity of sharecroppers to be recognised 
as tenants articulated the orthodox re- 
sistance to the modern agrarian move- 
ment which consists in the clamour for 
recognition and rights of sharecroppers 
and landless agricultural labourers. 
The proviso to section 3 (17) of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act runs as follows: 

Provided that a person who under the 
system generally known as “adhi“, “barga" 
or "bhug”, cultivates the land of another 
per.son on condition of delivering a share of 
the produce to that person, is not a tenant, 
unless — 

ti) Such person has been expressly 
admitted to be a tenant by his 
landlord in any document executed 
by him or executed in his favour 
and accepted by him ; or 
(ii) he has been or is held by a Civil 
Court to be a tenant. 

421. The same Amendment Act of 1928 
sharpened the definition of the landless 
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agricultural labourer by substitut- 
ing the phrase “ hired servants ’’ by 
“servants or labourers” in the defini- 
tion of a ryot in section 5 (2) of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. The amended 
definition of a ryot stood as follows: 

(2) Ryot means primarily a person who 
has acquired a right to hoid land for the 
purpose of cuitivating it himself, or by 
members of his family or by servants or 
includes also the successors in interest of 
Zobowrcrs or with the aid of partners, and 
persons who have acquired such a right. 

(3) A person shall not be deemed to be a 
ryot unless he holds land either immediately 
under a proprietor or immediately under a 
tenure-holder. 

422. The sharecropper and agricul- 
tural labourer were thus completely 
precluded from becoming ryots and the 
Act of 1923 in fact helped to sharpen 
agrarian unrest and to bring the prob- 
lem of landless agriculturists to the 
forefront. It also brought out in sharp 
relief the problem of small and un- 
economic holdings as the biggest prob- 
lem of Indian agriculture. 

423. Livelihood Class IV constitutes 
what in the Bengal Tenancy Act is de- 
fined as proprietor and tenure-holder. 

424. The West Bengal Government 
promulgated an Ordinance No. X in 
1949 called the West Bengal Bargadars 
Ordinance which sought to give protec- 
tion to bargadars and define their 
rights in only those areas which the 
government would by special order 
notify. This Ordinance was made into 
an Act, called the West Bengal Barga- 
dars Act, in 1950 (West Bengal Act II 
of 1950) which laid down the rights of 
Bargadars and owners of land inter se. 
This led to a fruitful controversy and 
inasmuch as it failed to fulfil the as- 
pirations of the bargadar, the latter, on 
the slightest pretext, jumped to call 
himself a tenant, and insofar as it 
failed to satisfy the agricultuial 
labourer, the latter aspired to be 
recognised as bargadar, if not tenant. 
But the overriding ambition to be 
called a tenant remained. Thus, a 
bargadar or an agricultural labourer * 
who enjoyed even a few decimal acres 


of land in tenancy insisted on being 
recognised as a tenant even if his main 
income lay in sharecropping or 
labouring for others. On the other 
hand the scare of zamindari abolition 
and the hope that in the event of it 
maturing a proprietor would be allow- 
ed to cling to those plots which he 
could show as his own, nij or khas jote, 
drove many a proprietor to declare 
himself under livelihood J although 
his main income lay in the collection 
of rents. It is probable that many 
small proprietors, widows or minors 
enjoying modest proprietary rights in 
land and living on rents, have returned 
themselves as belonging to Livelihood 
Class I if for no other reason than that 
they fit into the supplementary model 
instructions for that category. Liveli- 
hood Class III gave the least cause for 
confusion but here again the prestige 
motive must have played its part. It is 
plain that those among them who did 
a little sharecropping preferred to be 
recorded as sharecroppers to being call- 
ed agricultural labourers, and those who 
“ owned " a little land on rent preferred 
to call themselves tenants in Livelihood 
Class I. Socially as well as from the 
point of view of rights, the tenant is on 
the highest rung of the ladder so far 
as tillers of the soil go, while the share- 
cropper is on the middle rung, and the 
labourer on the lowest. From the 
point of view of tenancy rights also the 
grading holds and any person would 
eagerly snatch at the slightest piece of 
“ evidence ”, either to reestablish him- 
self or to work his way up to the 
sanctum of the local Tenancy Act. 
Livelihood Class IV as defined in the 
model instructions can mean either 
the landlord or the tenant or both. 
The tenant (Livelihood Class I) 
may not cultivate land for which he 
receives a share of the crop from his 
sharecropper who cultivates his land for 
him. On the other hand in districts 
where a share of the produce or crop 
rent like sanja rent, khut khamar, bhag 
jama, uthandi, kal hasila or fasli jama 
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prevail, which involves payment of rent 
in cash or kind or in mixed cash and 
kind, the landlord may ea»ly pass as a 
tenant or a tenant as a landlord which- 
ever is convenient. Thus the definition 
is interchangeable. That a number of 
landlords, believing that discretion is 
the better part of valour and the vanity 
of being called the landed gentry does 
not pay in a degenerate world, lay low 
under this ambiguity and returned 


themselves as Livelihood Class I seems 
probable. 

425. The census, however, brings out 
the distribution of the population into 
agricultural and non-agricultural class- 
es fairly accurately and the following 
Statement 1.139 shows how an increas- 
ing rural density and agricultural over- 
crowding is at last on the point of draw- 
ing more and more people away from 
the land in at least several districts. 


STATEMENT 1.139 

Rural Density per square mile and proportion of population supported by agriculture 
per 1,000 of general population, 1901-21 and 1951 

1951 • 1921 1911 1001 


State and Oistriet 

Rural 
Density 
per sq. 
mile 

Propfir- 

tion 

Rural 
D<»nsity 
per sq. 
mile 

West Bensal 

610 

672 

466 

Bitrdu^av Pi vision 

6S1 

674 

529 

Burdwati . 

700 

626 

502 

Rirbhum . 

577 

KU 

470 

lianktira • 

407 

818 

366, 

Midnapur . 

507 

818 

404 

Hooghly • 

1,030 

586 

767 

Howroh • 

2,004 

314 

1,433 

Pre^idincy Dhdsion 

r,rj0 

490 

:m 

24-Parganas 

501 

534 

388 

Oaloutta , 


0 


Nadia 

033 

534 

427 

Miirshidabad 

773 

602 

556 

Malda 

650 

712 

482 

AVc.st Dinajp\ir . 

492 

852 

354 

dalpaiguri 

359 

487 

287 

Darjeeling 

296 

321 

214 

fJooeh Behar 

471 

835 

436 

OhaAdernafore 

• 

7 


Sikkim 

60 

916 

30 


426. It is a point of the greatest in- 
terest how in the industrial districts of 
Hooghly, Howrah and 24-Parganas and 
even Burdwan (where the position 
between 1911 and 1921 may be said to 
have remained practically stationary, a 
growth from 671 to 680 being negli- 
gible), the peak of agricultural crowd- 
ing seems to have been reached as 


Hnnil Rural 


Propor- 

Density 

Pn, por- 

Deiidity 

Proper 

iitMi 

per .s(j. 

tion 

per sq. 

tlon 


mile 


milo 


683 

474 

671 

452 

607 

7 IR 

56H 

713 

552 

€34 

6,80 

540 

671 

541 

585 

764 

530 

762 

520 

681 

770 

412 

738 

406 

602 

840 

623 

812 

517 

767 

613 

700 

641 

779 

528 

466 

1,365 

491 

1,241 

406 

650 

309 

629 

36$ 

577 

674 

370 

690 

333 

638 

45 

, , 

28 

. . 

23 

672 

471 

660 

469 

550 

824 

617 

707 

609 

570 

765 

490 

658 

422 

681 

912 

368 

911 

329 

871 

714 

275 

720 

226 

747 

423 

203 

436 

192 

418 

886 

438 

873 

419 

864 

938 

32 

944 

21 

922 


early as 1911 since when it has been 
gradually falling away, driving more 
people to non-agricultural pursuits. 
It is also interesting to note how in all 
other districts, except in Birbhum and 
Bankura where cultivation is a more 
difficult problem than elsewhere, agri- 
cultural crowding reached its peak ten 
years later, that is, in 1921 since when 
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it has fallen considerably in 1951. 
Were figures for 1931 and 1941 avail- 
able and were it permissible to make an 
inference, they would probably indi- 
cate the course of this decline in gradu- 
ated steps. In any case, the decline is 
marked enough to be significant and 
shows how agriculture is steadily head- 
ing for a crisis. The stage has already 
,been reached when agriculture cannot 
entertain larger populations but must 
drive away some of the surplus. But 
as has been shown in Chapters III and V 
the population driven away to towns by 
agricultural overcrowding leads a pillar- 
to-post existence and aggravates sub- 
marginal living. The two districts 
Birbhum and Bankura are the only 
ones where the rural density of 
population per square mile has re- 
mained at a very low level over 
the last fifty years, and where the in- 
fertile soil in certain parts drives its 
sparse population to an extension of 
cultivation. They are the only two dis- 
tricts in the south with comparatively 
thin populations and large blocks of un- 
cultivated areas which explains the 
continued growth in their agricultural 
population ratios. It is also significant 
that the rate of growth of this population 
has been almost uniform in these two 
districts which are in so many respects 
so similar in geography and ecology. 
Another reason is the decay of tlje iron 
smelting, and coal and stone quarrying 
industries in Birbhum and the decay of 
its lac industry, while Bankura has lost 
a great deal of its cottage industries 
throwing the population so displaced 
back on the soil- 

427. It deserves to be noted that even 
in West Bengal which holds the record 
in India for its large non-agricultural 
population, as many as five districts — 
Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, West 
Dinajpur and Cooch Behar — have more 
than 80 per cent, of their populations 
in agricultural livelihoods while three 
more — Burdwan, Murshidabad and 
Malda — have between 63 and 71 per 
cent, of their populations dependent on 


agriculture. It is virtually only the 
two industrial districts of Hovn:ah and 
Calcutta and the plantation districts uf 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling that have 
larger proportions of non-agricultural 
populations. Thus a great deal more 
than half of West Bengal is overwhelm- 
ingly rural while only selected zones 
have developed on industrial or planta- 
tion economies. If it is true that rural 
and urban economies in India have only 
. limited points of contact, as indeed it 

is, West Bengal is then in the midst of 
a great dichotomy which has begun to 
be felt more sharply than ever since 
1921 and contributed much to the pre- 

' vailing restlessness and malaise. A 
stage has been reached when a clear 
formulation of how much the soil can 
support through improved management 
has to be made and a readjustment 
deliberately effected between agricul- 
ture and industry. Conditions already 
indicate a shift of the centre of gravity 
towards industry which should be as- 
sisted into a new position if the social 
structure is to be prevented from top- 
pling over. It may sound facetious but 
the fact remains that many other 
Indian states are not far behind West 
Bengal which is already at the cross- 
roads. 

428. Mention has already been made 
of the difficulties encountered in tabu- 
lating non-agricultural occupations. It 
had been dinned into the ears of the 
enumerating agency in time and out of 

it, that since West Bengal was a State 
with the greatest variety of non-agri- 
cultural occupations, and since history 
had more or less decided in the last one 
hundred years that the State with her 
very high density and immigration 
ratio must eventually tread the path 
of industry and commerce, if only 
with her domestic agrarian situa- 
tion better sorted out with the help 
of land reform and improved land 
management, a very full inven- 
tory of non-agricultural occupations 
was the supreme duty of every 
enumerator towards his country. 
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Indeed the returns proved that the in- 
struction Was fully heeded and infor- 
mation on 99 opt of a hundred slips was 
quite full on this point. A trained 
sorting staff also did justice to the task 
and if it was the ambition in this census 
to make a success of the Indian Census 
Economic Classification Scheme, the 
Tabulation Offices in the State might 
take just pride in their performance. 

429. The difficulties if any that arose 
lay in disentangling the compromise 
made between the Establishment 
approach of the International Standard 
Industrial Classification Scheme and the 
Individual approach of the Indian 
Census Economic Classification Scheme. 
The problems that arose from time to 
time will be discussed in a later chapter 
and comparisons made with figures of 
previous censuses. It is unnecessary to 


repeat here the significance of Subsi- 
diary Table 1.8 already elaborated in 
the section on migration. 

430. One point, however, remains to 
be stressed and that is the large space 
occupied by particular groups of com- 
munities in West Bengal in agricul- 
tural livelihoods to their comparative 
exclusion from non-agricultural ones. 
This is a reference to the livelihood 
patterns of scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes in the State a brief 
discussion of which will serve to focus 
more sharply the nature of the present 
crisis in agricultural livelihoods in West 
Bengal. The following Statement 1.140 
shows the populations of scheduled 
castes and tribes in the agricultui'al 
livelihood classes and their percentages 
to the total agricultural population in 
1951. 


STATEMENT 1.140 

Population and percentages of scheduled castes and tribes In agricultural classes to 
population in agricultural classes, 1951 (thousands) 


Population 
enj^agod in 

State and District all agricul- 

tnral 

('lasses 


( 1 ) 


West Bengal 




14pl96.1 

Biirdwan . 




J,372H 

Birbhum . 




868-3 

Bankura . I . 




1,078-4 

f 

Midnapur . 




2,740*2 

Hooghly 




01 00 

Howrah . 




606*9 

24-Pargana8 




2,461*8 

Oaloutta . 




22-7 

Nadia 




611-8 

Murshidabad 




1,186-6 

Malda 




667-8 

West Blnajpur . 




613-7 

Jalpaiguri 




446>6 

Darjeeling * 




142*8 

Ooooh Behar 




660-6 


3 CENSUS 


Population 
of schedul- 
ed oa.stes 
in agricul- 
tural 
cIaH«e» 

Percentage 
of coluiwri 
(2) to 
column ( 1 ) 

Population 
of schedul- 
ed tribes 
in agricul- 
tural 
classes 

Percenta 
of oolum 
(4) to oc 

(U 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

3.264*9 

280 

921.2 

65 

379-4 

27-6 

96*0 

6-9 

264-9 

29-4 

72-0 

8*4 

344-1 

31-9 

134 6 

12-5 

401-1 

14-6 

202*0 

7*4 

236*0 

25-8 

60-4 

6-5 

99-9 

19-7 

2-3 

0-5 

693-3 

28-2 

61-4 

2-1 

0*8 

3-6 


mm 

103-9 

17-0 

8-7 

1-4 

113-9 

9-6 

18-6 

1-0 

96-7 

14-6 

73-2 

no 

102-9 

16-8 

117-6 

19-1 

170-1 

38-2 

66-4 

14-9 

17-6 

12-3 

26-1 

17-6 

261*4 

44-9 

2*3 

0-4 
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431. The crisis lies not in the propor- 
tion of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes among the agricultural classes but 
in the abjectly low standard of living or 
rather the absence of any standard 
whatsoever among them especially 
among the tribes. It is significant that 
together they constitute 40-8 per cent. 


of the total population in the share- 
cropping class and 45-8 per cent, in the 
agricultural landless working class. 
The following Statement 1.141 shows 
the distribution of the general popula- 
tion and scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes in all agricultural classes in West 
Bengal in 1951. 


STATEMENT U41 

Distribution of the general population and scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
in all agricultural clas.ses in West Bengal, 1951 


1 General popnlaiinn in agrionltural rlaHKCs 

2 Population of scheduled castes 

3 Population of scheduled tribes 

4 Population in scheduled castes and scheduled 

tribes 08 percentage of total population 

in each class 

432. The abjectly low standard of liv- 
ing among scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes engaged in agricul- 
ture makes it possible for them to 
scratch a living out of a fraction of the 
produce of the soil on a system of share- 
cropping or wages in kind. It leads to 
much uneconomic cultivation and much 
unbelievable poverty, disease, bad 
health, high birth and death rates. The 
engagement of a large population in 
agriculture having no standard of living 
whatsoever means the absence of ambi- 
tion and the lack of a spirit of epter- 
prise by which only improvements in 
the soil and agricultural yield can be 
attempted. The desire to improve one’s 
condition is the motive force of a desire 
to improve one’s wealth by increased 
production. The absence of this motive 
force explains the peculiarly inelastic 
state of our agriculture, our food crops 
and also to a certain extent, of our 
money crops. In the years of good 
harvest prices fall and less is sown in 
the next season because less is sold and 
more is left behind in the granary. In 
a year of lean harvest prices rise and a 
little more is sown in the nekt season 
until prices stabilise to rob initiative 


Livolihood 

Livelihood 

Livelihood 

Livelihood 

Class 1 

Class IT 

C’lasR III 

Class IV 

S, 02.3, 757 

2,980,402 

.3,041,881 

149,121 

1,237.879 

874,944 

1,141,950 

10,101 

.327,353 

.342,020 

250,912 

936 

19-5 

40-8 

46*8 

7-4 


again. This is a vicious circle so far as 
food crops are concerned. But the cash 
crops fare no better either. In any 
case there can be no appreciable differ- 
ence between a heavy yield and a poor 
yield for a sharecropper or wages-in- 
kind earner who, after all, gets only a 
fraction of the crop and cannot see 
much point in working harder or man- 
aging another’s land more efficiently. 
This is the economic or production im- 
plication of the presence of scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes in the agri- 
cultural sector which deepens the crisis. 
There is another side to it noticeable in 
those agricultural areas of Burdwan and 
Birbhum which have been improved by 
the excavation of irrigation canals. As 
soon as irrigation improves the produc- 
tivity of the soil, the ryot is invaded by 
a number of scheduled caste and 
scheduled tribe applicants clamouring 
to till the land for him on a share- 
cropping or even wages in kind basis. 
The ryot having discovered that the 
yield of his plot has improved, and 
having little incentive to improve his 
condition beyond what it is (standards 
depend on surroundings and emulation, 
and where there are no standards it is 
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difficult to imagine new ones and aspire 
after them), reckons the cost of culti- 
vation on the present improved yield 
and decides that he would have to 
spend almost as much on hired labour 
as he wovild be giving away in a share 
of the crop to the applicant and finds 
that the balance of convenience, or of 
laziness whatever one may prefer to 
call it, lies in going shares with the 
latter. It does not occur to him that 
soon after a plot of land is turned over 
to a sharecropper or wages-in-kind 
earner the productivity declines and his 
share gets less and less. He puts it to 
his inability to drive the other man 


hard enough but finds it too much of a 
trouble to resume cultivation himself. 
In the meantime the plot of land bears 
more people per acre and lowers still 
further the overall standard of living. 
Such a course is specially facilitated by 
the entry into the field of scheduled 
caste and scheduled tribe agriculturists 
who have poorer standards of living 
than what is ordinarily imagined. The 
following Statement 1 142 shows the dis- 
tribution of 10,000 persons of the gene- 
ral, scheduled caste and scheduled 
tribe populations respectively among 
the eight main livelihood classes in 1951 
in West Bengal. 


STATEMENT 1.142 

Livelihood pattern of 10,000 persons in the general, scheduled caste and scheduled 
tribe populations among the eight main livelihood classes in West Bengal, 1951 



Liveli- 

Liveli- 

Liveli- 

Liveli- 

Liveli- 

Liveli- 

Liveli- 

Liveli- 


hood 

hood 

huod 

hood 

hood 

hood 

hood 

hood 


Class 1 

OJass 11 

(3ia.'4s 111 Class IV 

Clews V 

Class VI 

Class VII 

Class Vlll 

OerieroJ population 

3,234 

1,201 

1,220 

00 

1,530 

932 

305 

1,500 

Sohodulcd castes 

2,63tt 

l,8(i3 

2,431 

22 

1,444 

392 

170 

1,030 

Sohed tiled tribcN 

2,800 

2,03r» 

2,153 

8 

1,585 

30 

50 

424 


433. Comment on the preponderance 
of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
in Livelihood Classes II and III is super- 
fluous. 

434. Statement 1.143 shows the 


livelihood pattern of 10,000 persons 
among scheduled castes in the districts 
of West Bengal in 1951 and Statement 
1.144 is a similar one for the scheduled 
tribes. 


STATEMENT 1.143 


Livelihood pattern of 10,090 persons among scheduled castes in the districts of 

West Bengal, 1951 


Livcliluiud CJasscH 


11 


111 


IV 


VI 


VII 


Vlll 


(State and Distrjct 

r . 

I 

Wait Bengal 

2,686 

Burdwan Division 

2,010 

l^urdwan . 

1,024 

Birbhum . 

1,469 

Bankura . 

2,328 

Midnapur . 

3,309 

Hooghly . 

2,452 

Howrah . 

1,195 

Presidency Division . 

3,267 

24-Pargaua9 

3.223 

Calcutta . 

28 

Nadia 

2,025 

Murshidabad 

1,619 

Malda 

4,097 

West Dinajpur . 

4,226 

Jalpaiguri 

3,287 

Darjeding 

3,508 

Coooh B^ar 

5,609 


1,863 

2,431 

22 

1,882 

3,424 

15 

2,082 

3,365 

17 

1,007 

4,935 

17 

1,545 

4,473 

16 

2,203 

2,658 

17 

2,219 

2,058 

11 

1,006 

2,238 

6 

1,844 

1,448 

28 

1.396 

1,933 

34 

5 

1 

30 

1,358 

1,429 

16 

1,304 

2,710 

9 

1,085 

1,302 

3 

2,811 

1,298 

25 

3,764 

140 

42 

2,790 

331 

35 

3,006 

680 

30 


355 


1,444 

392 

176 

1,086 

1,341 

307 

167 

854 

2,213 

228 

155. 

910 

698 

118 

70 

1,080 

879 

194 

95 

470 

590 

341 

106 

596 

1,201 

359 

150 

800 

2,673 

847 

496 

1,580 

1,545 

476 

186 

1,216 

1,028 

500 

138 

1,148 

3,0<iU 

1,074 

1,612 

3,600 

1,509 

769 

208 

2,096 

2,144 

689 

05 

1,470 

1,156 

265 

60 

1,462 

455 

206 

48 

031 

2,149 

144 

96 

378 

1,963 

347 

160 

816 

238 

88 

30 

313 



LIVELIHOOD OF SCHEDULED CASTES AND TRIBES 

STATEMENT 1.144 


Livelihood pattern of 10.040 persons among scheduled tribes in the districts of 

West Bengal, 1951 


State and District 


r-~ 


— — 



1 

11 

III 

West Beagal 


2,809 

2.085 

2.153 

Burdwan Division 


3,347 

2,401 

3,1 3 1 

Burdwan . 


HID 

3,203 

2,050 

Birbhum . 


2.52K 

3,100 

3,461 

Banknra . 


rt,421 

J,171 

2,145 

Midnapur . 


3,888 

2,113 

3,538 

Hooghly . 


1,333 

3,312 

4,156 

Howrah . ’ 


354 

1,771 

1.44S 

Prssid^ncy Division 


2, ISO 

3,661 

1,009 

24«Pargana8 


3,650 

2.554 

2,113 

Ciilcutta . 


30 



Nadia 


3,420 

1,226 

3.250 

Mutsbidabad 


1,171 

3.281 

3,450 

Malda 


2,Q^ri 

5.264 

868 

West Dinajpur . 


2,676 

5,146 

1,634 

Jalpaiguri 


761 

2,651 

68 

Darjeeling 


3,581 

1,044 

175 

Cooch Behar 


2.003 

5,362 

414 

435. In illustration of 

the extent 

to 

which scheduled 

castes 

and tribes 



populations “ inseparably associated 
with agricultural occupations ’’—are 
confined to barga cultivation and 
Kishani (wages-in-kind or attached agri- 


Livelihood Classes 


- - 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vin 

8 

1,585 

86 

50 

424 

3 

70S 

32 

38 

340 

3 

2.415 

20 

60 

431 

3 

253 

4 

8 

553 

1 

DM) 

21 

24 

87 

6 

124 

23 

30 

278 

3 

606 

10 

43 

537 


3,248 

1,103 

437 

1,540 

13 

2,609 

40 

66 

623 

JO 

R64 

40 

145 

618 

00 

270 

781 

571 

8,258 

1 

705 

140 

167 

002 


601 

157 

43 

1,288 

4 

42 

23 

7 

837 

7 

50 

15 

7 

465 

27 

6,147 

20 

06 

230 

6 

3,306 

141 

73 

684 


1,117 

34 

. . 

80 


cultural labour) and cannot work their 
way upwards to higher rights due to 
poverty, the following Statement 1.145 
is abstracted from pp. 71-72 of the 
Settlement Report of Birbhum (1924- 
32). 


STATEMENT 1.145 

Comparative statement showing the interests in land of certain castes in police 
stations Suri, Khayrasol and Oubrajpur of District Birbhum, 1932 


Population afford- 

ing to CotiAUH ol Proprietor Tonurn-holiler Balyats Uudor-raiyato 

lOfn 


Name ot Cabte / ^ . / » ^ ^ t ' 






of 

liiteroatB 

held 

P«T<ent- 
age (if 
iuterofta 
liold 

Porrunt- 
rtgr ol 

iifld 

Penviit- 
aK€> Ilf 
area 
lield 

I’erfcnt- 
agH of 
lutvreat 
held 

Porffut- 
agp of 
area 
held 
(sublet) 

Perfput- 
ago of 
Interest 
lield 

Perce lit- 
age 111 
area 
held 
(sublet) 

Percent- 
age of 
iJiteroHt 
held 

Percent- 
age of 
area 
held 
iKhas) 

High Castes — 

Braliraliu 





6 4!i 

72*25 

75 77 

.36*73 

05-5 

1508 

48-63 

4-85 

7-6 

Kayaathas 




3.072 

1-66 

10*66 

10 82 

6*06 

7-87 

2-47 

3 03 

1-21 

2-6 

Middle Classes — 

Kuslims 




311,052 

21*20 

5*35 

206 

lu-JO 

7-88 

2403 

0-81 

22-63 

22-91 

Sadgop 

. 



17,748 

0*68 

1*65 

•05 

7*16 

0-37 

10-14 

1000 

1714 

16-22 

Kaia and Teii 




5,605 

3-05 

•14 

•12 

1-74 

•75 

4-34 

5-48 

400 

5-63 

Cntouehadles — 

Baarl . 




20,040 

11*42 

•24 

•11 

■15 

•1)3 

2-01 

•15 

6-04 

2-63 

Bagdi . 




16,754 

9*13 



•24 

•14 

2-37 

•25 

915 

5-88 

Dom 




12,352 

6*73 

, . 


•06 

•002 

1-04 

•23 

4-5 

2-Oi 

Harl . 




5,123 

2*80 

•1 

•00 

■08 

•01 

100 

•26 

2-61 

1-5 

Mai 




3,707 

2*02 

•05 

•003 

•02 

•003 

•62 

•05 

1-6U 

20 

Trihat-^ 

ftantal . 




7,or.a 

4*34 

•04 

•0(X)6 

•000 


106 

•57 

1-91 

4-X8 


356 



DISTRIBUTION OF LIVELIHOOD CLASSES 


436. The Settlement Officer, B. B. 
Mukharji, made the following comment: 

The figures are interesting. They show 
for example that though the Brahmins in 
population come to only 6-48 per cent, they 
hold 72-25 per cent, of interests of proprie- 
tors, 56-73 of tenure-holders, 15-08 interests 
of ryots, and 4-85 interests of under-raiyats. 
So also of the Kayasthas the share in the 
landed interests is larger by far than their 
proportion in population would justify them 
to expect. As we go down the scale we find 
that the landed interests held are lower 
than what the population would warrant and 
though not strangers to the higher t 3 rpes of 
landed interests, in the interests held the 
lower types preponderate. For example the 
Bauri — a caste inseparably associated with 
agricultural occupations — ^is 11-42 per cent, 
of the population and yet is represented by 
•24 per cent, of interests of proprietors, *15 
of those of tenure-holders, 2 per cent, of 


those of raiyats, and 5-94 per cent, of in- 
terests of under-raiyats. These figures don't 
represent the sum total of the earnings of 
the Bauri from agriculture for as sharer in 
produce on Kishani system and as an agri- 
cultural labourer he gets more added to his 
income. 

The position of Bagdis, Dorns, Haris, 
Mals and Santals is far worse. 
These are the castes which provide the 
bulk of sharecroppers and agricultural 
labourers. 

437. The distribution of the general 
population under the eight main liveli- 
hood classes will be found in Subsidiary 
Table 1.8. The following Statement 
1.146 expresses the population in 
each livelihood class in each district as 
a percentage of the total population of 
West Bengal. 


STATEMENT 1.146 

Population in each livelihood class in each district expressed as a percentaee of the 
total population of West Bensai, 1951 

•MI All Noil- 


State and District 

'rotal 

(‘ultiirHl 

C'ljlHsrti 

I 

11 

111 

1\ 

Mgrirultural 

CJtLHMPB 

\ 

VI 

vu 

vill 

West Beofttl 


100 

67-21 

32 34 

1201 

12 26 

0 60 

42-79 

15-36 

9*32 

306 

1606 

(tiirdwan . 


. . vsri 

5'53 

2-78 

L 30 

l 38 

0 07 

3-30 

1 ')<*» 

0 5-2 

0 22 

j-on 

iMrbbiim . 


l-IK* 

;{ 50 

1 -82 

0-53 

M2 

0 03 

0-80 

0-21 

0 13 

0 03 

0-40 

Jiniikiira . 



4-35 

2-75 

0-53 

1-04 

0 03 

0 97 

0 H 

0 19 

0*01 

0 30 

Mid nil pur . 


13 54 

11-00 

0-93 

2-22 

1-83 

0 08 

2-48 

0*8*2 

0 41 

0-25 

1-00 

UootfMy . 



3-07 

2*00 

0 70 

0-80 

0 0.5 

2-. 59 

1 00 

OT)0 

01 5 

0 88 

Howrah 


. . 0 40 

•2 04 

0-90 

0 37 

O 97 

0 04 

4-45 

1 87 

0 94 

0 (1 

1 ‘23 

24-Varganaa 


I H 58 

9-1H5 

5-21 

1-91 

2-07 

oil 

8 05 

3 19 

1-84 

0 49 

*2 83 

Tdlrutta . 


U) 27 

0-09 

0-02 

0-lH) 

OIR) 

0 07 

10-18 

2-21 

3 or* 

1-15 

3 77 

Nadia 


4 62 

2-47 

1-48 

0-4 i 

0-5-2 

0-03 

2-15 

Oil 

0 10 

0 07 

1 13 

Murabidubad 


o-Oi: 

4-78 

2-87 

0-73 

1-14 

0 01 

2-1 i 

0-08 

0 18 

0 on 

0 92 

Malda 


3-78 

2-09 

ir.9 

0-02 

0-J7 

0 01 

1-09 

0 30 

0 18 

0 02 

0 53 

West Dinajjiur 


2 IH) 

2-48 

1 39 

0-78 

o--io 

0 01 

0-12 

0-03 

0 11 

0 ot 

0-22 

Jalpaignri 


3 09 

1-79 

0-77 

0-90 

0 04 

0 02 

1 90 

1-31 

0 *20 

0 07 

0 -20 

Daijeellng 


1-79 

0-57 

0-38 

O-IO 

0-03 

0 00 

1-2-2 

0-72 

0 12 

0 00 

0 32 

Cooch Bohar 


. 2 71 

2-20 

1-30 

0-70 

0-19 

o-oi 

0-45 

0 -n 

0 13 

0-02 

0-19 


438. The following Statement 1.147 classes in West Bengal with those in 

compares the distribution of livelihood several others of India. 


STATEMENT 1.147 

Distribution of population in livelihood classes in several states of India, 1951 
(expressed as percentage of total population) 


Allasrl- 

S tato niltiiral 1 

OlOBSOS 

WaitBeagal . 67 21 32 34 

Awsam . . 78 84 57-80 

. . 86-04 66-20 

liumbay . . . 61-46 40-74 

Madbya Pradcah . 76-00 40*50 

Madras . . 64-93 34 06 

Mysore . . 69-90 66'46 

JJrtasa . 79-28 60-63 

Uttar Pradeah 74-19 62-27 

Vindbya Pradesh . 87-12 62-61 





All Nou- 

11 

III 

IV 

ugrlciiHiiral 




12-01 

12 26 

060 

42-79 

1 ‘ 2-81 

1-74 

U -90 

26-00 

8-27 

21-87 

0-01 

13-96 

9-60 

9-06 

1-03 

88-54 

4*47 

20*41 

1-02 

21-00 

9-68 

18-23 

- 2-17 

35-07 

4-76 

6-79 

2-89 

30 - 

5-04 

12-81 

1-50 

20 - 7*2 

6-16 

5-71 

1-06 

- 26 -BJ 

6-36 

17-62 

0-63 

12-88 


\ 

M 

VII 


15-86 

9-32 

3-05 

16-06 

14-68 

3-90 

1-28 

6-80 

3-04 

3-40 

0-72 

5-90 

13-76 

7*01 

2-23 

14-94 

10-60 

4-30 

1-47 

7-54 

12-36 

6-69 

1-68 

14-36 

10-24 

5-57 

1-16 

13-13 

6-33 

2-91 

0-63 

10-06 

8-38 

6-03 

1-80 

11-04 

4-60 

2-80 

0-48 

5-05 


S»7 



AGE GROUPS AND EMPLOYMENT 


439. This statement shows at once 
how deep the crisis in agriculture is in 
West Bengal, and how fearfully over- 
crowded and uneconomic agriculture is 
compared to all other states in India. 
In no other states except Bombay and 
Madras is the pi’oportion of Liveli- 
hood Class I so small, nor the relative 
proportions of sharecroppers and agri- 
cultural landless labourers so large. It 
also shows that it is in West Bengal 
that the largest proportion of the popul- 
ation has been driven away by pressure 
on the soil to non-agricultural liveli- 
hoods. Whereas in Bombay 61-46 per 
cent, of the population have agricul- 
tural livelihoods and 38-54 per cent, 
non-agricultural ones, in West Bengal 
more people have non-agricultural live- 
lihoods than in Bombay. 

440. In conclusion it may be interest- 
ing to take stock of employment in the 
State and compare the percentage of 
the earning population with that of pei'- 
sons in the employable age 15-55 over 
the fifty years 1901-51. This may be 
done by calculating the percentage of 


total earners in all livelihoods in all 
censuses up to 1931 to the total popula- 
tion, and the percentage of total self- 
supporting persons to total popu- 
lation in 1951. The proportions for 
years up to 1941 have been calculated 
on the assumption that the districts 
affected by the Partitiori of West Bengal 
had the same age coniposition in the 
portions divided. Indeed, the homo- 
geneity of population in the partitioned 
halves makes such an assumption 
acceptable. Statement 1.148 shows the 
percentage of age groups to total popul- 
ation of West Bengal during 1901-51. 
The effect of increased immigration 
from 1921, especially of greater propor- 
tions of persons of employable age 
among them, is noticeable between 1921 
and 1941, and more sharply in 1951. The 
mean age of the population still remains 
at a very low figure, 25 for the general 
population, 26 for males and 25 for 
females. This has been calculated on 
the population excluding the Displaced 
population but not ordinary immigrants 
from other slates of India and abroad. 


STATEMENT 1.148 


Percentage of age groups to total population of West Bengal, 1901-51 







1931 



1941 



1931 


Age gruujJH 




t — 

,-A. 

N 

^ 

A— 

— \ 

t — — 

A 

. — _ 





1^ 

M 

K 

P 

M 

F 

r 

M 

F 





14-3 

13-3 

15-6 

12 7 

11-7 

13-8 

14 0 

13-1 

150 

.V-10 




111) 

Jl-3 

12-6 

131 

12-7 

13-6 

12-3 

12-4 

12-2 

10-^16 




11'3 

lJ-2 

114 

10-6 

lOy 

10 7 

10-9 

11-1 

I0« 

15- 20 




100 

JO-2 

JJ-2 

9*2 

8-9 

9-6 

9-6 

9*0 

10-2 

20- .^0 




lOO 

19-5 

1 83 

19-2 

19-2 

19-2 

19-9 

J9-7 

20-2 

30—40 




13 S 

J4-7 

12-6 

16-7 

16-8 

14 4 

151 

16-2 

13-9 

40—50 




!)-5 

JO-l 

8-7 

9-9 

10-7 

9-1 

9-6 

10- 1 

8*7 

50—60 




5-6 

5-7 

5-4 

6-8 

5-9 

6-6 

6-3 

6-2 

5*3 

60 and over . 




4-0 

3S 

4 3 

3-8 

3-6 

4-1 

3-6 

3*2 

3-7 

0--I5 




37 r» 

36 0 

39 3 

3(>'4 

34-9 

3H-1 

37*2 

36*6 

38-0 

1.5-00 




5S-6 

60-2 

36-2 

59'S 

61-5 

57-8 

60-8 

60-2 

68-3 

15—55 




57-4 

59-3 

36-2 

64-6 

65-1 

64 0 

54*0 

64*3 

63*7 






1921 



1911 



1901 


Age grouiw 





JL 














/ — ^ 

__ 


— — 








M 

y 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

0 5 




11-3 

10-3 

12-2 

12-9 

12-1 

13-8 

12-9 

12-3 

13*7 

5-^. JO 




14-2 

13-S 

J4-5 

14-2 

140 

14-4 

14*2 

14-1 

14*2 

10—15 




IM 

11-9 

10 0 

iO-5 

11-4 

9-6 

10-6 

11*7 

9*5 

16—20 




O'S 

9-3 

10-4 

9-5 

9-0 

10-1 

9-2 

8*8 

9*6 

20-30 




J9-3 

18-9 

19-8 

16-4 

16-8 

160 

160 

16*2 

15*7 

30—40 




14-9 

160 

13*8 

16-4 

16-8 

16-0 

16-0 

10*2 

15-7 

40—60 




9-7 

10-4 

S-9 

7-6 

7-8 

7-4 

8-0 

8*1 

7*9 

60—60 




5-4 

5-3 

5-6 

7-6 

7-8 

7-4 

8-0 

8*1 

7*9 

60 and over . 




4-3 

3*9 

4-8 

4-9 

4-3 

6-4 

5*1 

4*5 

5*8 

0—15 




36*6 

36-2 

36 7 

37-6 

37-6 

37-7 

37*7 

38*1 

37*4 

15-60 




59a 

69-9 

58-6 

57-6 

38-2 

569 

57*2 

57*4 

56*8 

15—55 




54-2 

54-3 

54- 1 

53-3 

63-4 

531 

53*1 

52-9 

63*8 
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EARNERS AND EMPLOYMENT 


441. Statement 1.149 shows the 
proportions to their respective total 
populations, of earners in agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural liveli- 


hoods during 1901-51 (except 1941) and 
the percentages of persons, males and 
females of employable age to total, male 
and female populations for each year. 


STATEMENT 1.149 


Proportion of earners in agricultural and non-axricultural livelihoods to total 
populfttion and proportion of g^eneral male and female populations of employable 
aae (15-55) to total, male and female populations 1001-51 (except 1941) 


1 Agricultural Livelihoods • . • . . 

2 Non -agricultural Livelihooda • . . . . 

3 Total of 1 & 2 

4 Profiortion of general population of employable 

(16-55) to general population 

5 Proportion of male population of omployable age 

(15-55) to total male population 

Proportion of female population of oraployahio age 

(16-55) to total female population 

442. This indeed is a shocking revela- 
tion, the details of which will be found 
in Chapters IV and V. It shows how 
gradually the proportion of earners to 
total population has been declining 
steadily in agricultural and total liveli- 
hoods since 1911. (The figures of 1901 
are less reliable inasmuch as this was 
the year when elaborate classification 
of livelihood was undertaken for the 
first time in the Indian Census and due 
allowance must be made for inexperi- 
ence.) What is more alarming is the 
almost stationary proportion of the 
population in non-agricultural liveli- 
hoods since 1911, which indicates how 
the excess population steadily squeezed 
out in increasing numbers from agHcul- 
ture remains unabsorbed in non-agri- 
cultural livelihoods and goes on widen- 
ing the fearful gap between the total 
population of employable age and the 
population employed in earning a 
living. The low proportion of employ- 
ment in non-agricultural livelihoods in 
1931 reflects the effect of the Great 
Economic Crisis, the full blast of which 
was felt only after the census had been 
taken, but it teaches how vulnerable 


1051 

1031 

1021 

10]] 

1901 

J40 

18-5 

23-4 

23-4 

108 

160 

14-3 

151 

17-7 

101 

31-5 

32S 

30-5 

4M 

38' 0 

57-4 

6 to 

54-2 

53*3 

53'] 

50 0 

54-3 

.54-3 

53-1 

520 

55-2 

53-7 

54- 1 

53- 1 

63S 


non-agricultural livelihoods in this 
country are even to a moderate crisis. 
It should be remembered that since the 
proportion of immigrants of employable 
age (15-55) is about 79 per cent, of total 
immigrants from other states of India 
the proportion of unemployment among 
persons born in West Bengal must be 
much more than the gap suggested by 
items 4 and 3 in the above statement. 

443. Unfortunately the analysis must 
.stop here for lack of information on 
unemployment so far as the general 
population is concerned. But that the 
growth of industry in this State does 
not keep pace with the depiand for 
employment, and that agriculture is 
more and more getting to be a losing 
battle seem established. There are no 
overall authentic figures of unemploy- 
ment to base conclusions upon but in- 
sofar as registrations at Regional Em- 
ployment Exchanges go they are some 
sort of an index of the mounting crisis. 
The limitations of the material discus- 
sed below obtained by courtesy of the 
Regional Director of Resettlement and 
Employment, West Bengal, for all 
Employment Exchanges under his 
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UNEMPLOVMiaW 


charge in the State require to be stated 
before its figures are considered. Re- 
gistrations in that Directorate are made 
every day and every applicant, if he is 
still unemployed, is required to renew 
his registration every two months. If 
at the end of the two months he fails to 
renew his registration but turns up 
some time thereafter he is required to 
undergo a fresh registration. The 
figures below are therefore not cumula- 
tive from year to year but represent the 
position more or less in December of 
every year of the number of persons 
seeking employment and the number 
placed for employment. On the one 
hand, as the weekly journal, Capital, in 
its issue of 21 August 1952 observed — 
though eloquent enough, these figures 
tell us nothing of those other unemploy- 
ed persons who have not register^ 
themselves at the exchanges which are 
not to be found all over the country, 
but nonetheless they probably give reli- 
able statistical data for the main centres 
of population On the other hand, the 
statistics do not contain infomiation of 
those applicants who, after registration, 
have secured some sort of a job them- 
selves privately, but do not care to 
report it at their Exchange but continue 
their registration in the expectation of 
better placements. The figures for 
placements similarly do not indicate 
that they have been provided with 
situations for certain, but that so many 


castes have been sent up with the re- 
commendations of the Directorate to 
employers of labour at the latter’s re- 
quest. “ For these bureaux cannot 
create employment, they can only sug- 
gest, direct, or recommend to principals 
and personnel certain helpful courses of 
action.” Even as the registrations do 
not represent the exact state of unem- 
ployment of those registered, neither do 
the figures of placements certify that 
as many persons have been definitely 
secured employment. It is thus diffi- 
cult to find out net unemployment from 
the following statement at any parti- 
cular point of time or ascertain the 
success of . the Directorate in securing 
employment, but the statement acts as a 
gauge in the stream of livelihood to mark 
off at any point of lime the comparative 
level of unemployment. But even while 
it is yielding a reading its level is chang- 
ing. This has to be borne in mind in 
examining the following statistics. 

444. There are five Sub-Regional 
Employment Exchanges in the State 
with the main Regional Employment 
Exchange in Calcutta. They are locat- 
ed in Asansol, Khargpur, Serampur. 
Howrah,' Kiddei'pur (Calcutta), Calcutta 
(Regional Office), Barrackpur and Dar- 
jeeling. Thus they are mainly in the 
industrial areas with one in the planta- 
tion zone. Statement 1.150 shows regis- 
tration and placements between 1945 
and 1952. 


STATEMENT 1.150 

Registrations in the Employment Exchanges of West Bengal during 1945-52 
representing position in December of each year 
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415. The mounting figures of regis- 
tration are not proportionately 
compensated by placement of 


which the following Statement 
1.151 gives an account for the 
same period. 


STATEMENT 1.151 


Placements by the Employment Exchanges of West Bengal during 1945-52 
representing position in December of each year 
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Total 
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446. It is superfluous to comment in 
detail on these figures beyond noting 
that ex-servicemen seem to have re- 
ceived a welcome share of sympathy 
and attention. It is also possible that 
fewer of them declare themselves still 
as ex-servicemen. But the absorption 
of Displaced persons in employment 
seems to be very tardy. The great 
majority of them, coming from the agri- 
cultural districts of East Bengal, are 
either agriculturists or white-collar 
workers or professional men for whom 
the Exchanges might find it difficult to 
think up jobs suitable both to employer 
and candidate. 

447. The Ministry of Labour deserves 
to be congratulated for having directed 
public attention recently to unemploy- 
ment of educated persons and the out- 
put of the universities, the big excess 
of Arts graduates and the paucity of 
technical education. The Ministry took 
a gauge reading of the educated un- 
employed on 26 May 1952 and published 
it with comments in the middle of 
August 1952. At the end of May this 
year there were 366,595 unemployed 
persons registered with the exchanges 
of whom 14,828 were graduates and 
101,038 matriculates. The Weekly 
Journal Capital in its issue of 21 August 
1952 remarked: 


Though possibly more irksome, unemploy- 
ment is otherwise no more serious for a 
graduate or a matriculate than for any other 
member of society. Not unexpectedly, the 
heaviest concentration of educated unemploy- 
ed was found in the large centres of popula- 
tion which are also university cities. The 
figures given are: Calcutta (9^072 matri- 
culates ; 2,882 graduates) ; Bombay (7,575 
matriculates ; 1,131 graduates) : Delhi (7,270 
matriculates ; 1,982 graduates) and Madras 
(.3,191 matriculates; 614 graduates). West 
Bengal had the highest number of unemploy- 
ed graduates and Madras (wherein Sri C. P. 
Ramaswamy Iyer once cynically observed 
every tram-conductor was a graduate) carried 
off the palm for the largest number of out-of- 
work matriculates. No mawkish sentimenta- 
lity is necessary to discern that behind each 
of these thousands of cases Is a story of 
human anxiety, fluctuating and frustrated 
hopes and the personal and social demorali- 
sation that accompanies inability to get a 
start in life. 

The press .summary of the investigation’s 
flnding arrives at the curious conclusion that 
encouragement is to be derived from the 
fact that whilst the demand for educated 
persons is about 2,500 per month the univer- 
sities turn out about 45,000 graduates 
annually. Even if we assume that the intake 
of educated persons for government service 
of one kind or another is regularly of the 
order of 2,500 per month, thia would still 
leave a surplus of 15,000 graduates to be 
absorbed into commerce, industry and the 
professions each year, to say nothing of the 
larger and ever mounting total of jobless 
matriculates. One would hardly describe 
this as a matter of satisfaction. Supply is 
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clearly much in excess of demand, and an 
examination of the monthly returns of one 
hundred and twentysix employment ex- 
changes shows that in the first five months 
of this year there was a steady decline in 
the number of vacancies notified, with a cor- 
responding increase in the number of un- 
employed remaining on the registers at the 
end of each month. It has to be emphasized 
that the exchanges do not furnish a com- 
plete picture of the total of Indian unemploy- 
ment, t)ut they do show enough to indicate 
the main trends in the situation, one of 
which is that those who have passed certain 
not very advanced educational tests are find- 
ing it no easier than the manual or other 
worker to secure work and wages. This 
year's increase in unemployment is probably 
directly traceable to the somewhat lower 
tempo of economic activity which began to 
be noticeable in the autumn of 1951. This 
is the short-term aspect of the matter. 

On a longer view the Employment Service 
investigation records that “ either more or 
different (e.p., technical) education seems 
advisable until the ab.sorptive capacity of 
government and industry increases This 
is, of course, the obvious, almost redundant, 
comment upon the present situation. Of the 
14,828 unemployed graduates mentioned 
above, 563 had taken a degree in oigineering 
(288 of whom emanated from West Bengal), 
227 in medicine (118 from West Bengal) and 
14,038 in other subjects which we presume 
include anything from anthropology to busi- 


ness methods. Matriculates have not begun 
any kind of specialisation, and no breakdown 
of subjects is possible in their case. Indeed, 
some Indian educationists consider that 
matriculation is little more than a badge of 
literacy. 

Attention was first squarely directed on 
this matter by the Sadler Commission 
35 years ago. Since that time the condition 
of the middle classes has still further 
deteriorated. A second world war has raised 
the cost of living far above the levels that 
prevailed in the ‘ twenties *. Each decennial 
census has shown an excess of births over 
deaths at a rate which means a nett addition 
to the population of about 3*6 million per 
annum. Mass movements of refugees follow- 
ing the^ partition of the sub-continent have 
placed an intolerable strain upon the munici- 
pal services — including the educational ser- 
vices — of the larger Indian towns. The long- 
term pull continues to be away from the 
countryside to the highly congested towns, in 
which alone the educated middle-class youth 
sees a chance of securing suitable employ- 
ment. 

448. The following Statement 1.152, 
obtained by courtesy of the Regional 
Director of Resettlement and Employ- 
ment, West Bengal, shows the number 
of Matriculates and Graduates on the 
live Register of Employment Exchanges 
on 26 May 1952. 


STATEMENT 1.152 

Matriculates and Graduates on the Live Register of Employment Exchanges as on 

ZG May 1952 in West Bengal 
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SECTION 7 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Natural PoiralaUon of West Bengal, 

1891-1951 

449. It is necessary to preface the few 
general conclusions that may be 
attempted on the growth and movement 
of the State’s population in the last few 
decades with an estimate of West Ben- 
gal’s natural population from one 
decade to another. Such an estimate, 
for reasons already stated, is obliged to 
be very approximate both on account of 
the partition of Bengal in 1947 as a 
result of which several large assump- 
tions have to be made if one were to 
proceed on this matter at all, and on 
account of the very crude test applied 
to migration in the Indian census, 
whereby place of birth is the only 
determinant of this very important 
demographic phenomenon. It will be 
recalled that L. S. Vaidyanathan in his 
Actuarial Report on the Census of 1931 
condemned this crude test of determin- 
ing migration and recommended addi- 
tional tests which his predecessors, from 
Hardy in 1881 to Meikle in 1921, had 
insisted upon. In the absence of 
improved tests of migration, however, 
place of birth still continues to be the 
only test and in the estimates that 
follow the undermentioned assumptions 
are made. 

(i) Between 1891 and 1941 immigra- 
tion refers to all that population which 
immigrated into the present boundaries 
of West Bengal but was born outside the 
limits of unpartitioned Bengal. 

(ii) Between 1891 and 1921 emigration 
refers to all that population which emi- 
grated to other provinces of India (out- 
side unpartitioned Bengal) and else- 
where but were born within the present 
boundaries of West Bengal. The esti- 
mate of emigration in 1931 and 1941 has 
been made on the same territorial prin- 
ciple by extrapolating a simple quad- 
ratic equation y=sa-l-bx-l-cx® and 
verifying the results (in respect of the 
present boundaries of West Bengal) as 
closely as possible with inter-provincial 


migration available in Chapter III of the 
Census Reports of Bengal and India, 
1931. 

(iii) Thus it will be seen that in 
respect of immigration into the present 
boundaries of West Bengal between 
1891 and 1941 those born in what now 
constitutes East Bengal have been left 
out of account, while in respect of emi- 
gration those that emigrated from West 
Bengal to East Bengal between 1891 
and 1941 have been similarly left out of 
account. 

(iv) Immigration and emigration into 
and from the districts affected by the 
partition of 1947 (24-Parganas, Nadia, 
Malda, West Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri) 
have been adjusted proportionately to 
the volume of total migration in them 
and their total area with empirical 
regard to particular centi’0.s of migra- 
tion in these districts. 

450. These explanations are sufficient 
apology for the rough estimates that 
may be made of the ‘natural popula- 
tion’ of the State but they should be 
preceded by an examination of the 
official census estimate of the population 
of West Bengal in 1941, for it is not diffi- 
cult to agree that a percentage in- 
crease of 22 1 on the natural popula- 
tion of 1931 in ten years (1931-41) is 
both fantastic and unacceptable. 

451. It is heartening to find that the 
Census Department of Pakistan has 
taken the bull by the horns and in 
Census Bulletin No. 2 published by the 
Office of the Census Commissioner, 
Pakistan, in October 1951 has dealt 
with the question of inflation in the 
1941 census count in a very sensible, 
simple and straightforward manner. 
After quoting from Census Reports 
the possible political and communal 
considerations that might have affect- 
ed the census count in 1921, 1931 and 
1941, the Bulletin observes on page 28 
that “such a process (of scrutiny and 
purification, corruptions that were 
dealt with before the tables were 
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prepared) must have been difficult and 
the results cannot but be unreliable”. 
It then proceeds in pages 30-33 to fit a 
simple free hand curve to the total 
populations in East Bengal between 
1881 and 1951 and also separately to 
the Muslim and Hindu populations 
between 1901 and 1951. The resvilt 
has been as effective as it has been 
simple and possibly as near the mark 
as any complicated calculation on the 
data available would achieve. The 
Bulletin concludes that whereas the 
official census count of 1941 returned 
the population of East Bengal as 
42-3 millions, a correct estimate would 
be in the neighbourhood of 38-6 
millions. The population of East Ben- 
gal in the 1951 census count, which the 
Bulletin claims to be the result of a 
sober, unbiassed census, was returned 
as 421 millions. Thus in 1941, accord- 
ing to this Census Bulletin of Pakistan, 
communal rivalry was responsible for 
a bogus inflation of 42-3— 38'6=3-7 
millions. East Bengal has always 
been far less open to large scale immi- 


gration from other provinces of India 
and outside than West Bengal and 
whereas it is possible to try to fit with- 
out adjustments a free hand smooth 
curve readily on to the populations of 
successive decades for East Bengal it 
may not be advisable to do so in the 
case of West Bengal. But as will be pre- 
sently seen a free hand curve can be 
made to fit on to the natural population 
of West Bengal between 1891 and 1951. 

452. As has already been remarked, a 
population of 21,837,295 for West Ben- 
gal in 1941 (between 17,663,427 in 1931 
and 24,810,308 in 1951) is so plainly un- 
acceptable that an investigation is 
necessary. A fairly accurate estimate 
of the population of a State is made 
about three months before every 
Indian Census on the conclusion of 
putting a census number on every 
house. These estimates for Decem- 
ber 1940 were available among the 
census papers of 1941 and the follow- 
ing statement compares the figures as 
officially published and the estimates 
of December 1940. 


STATEMENT 1.153 

Preliminary estimate of popuiation in West Bensrai in December 1940 and offleiaiiy 
pubiished flnai estimates on the conciusion of the Census of 1941 
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30 
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. , 


Note — ^The preliminary estimates for Calcutta were not found among the Census Papers 
for 1941 but have been quoted from the Special Officer of Calcutta’s Administration Report. 
Those for Darjeeling and Cooch Behar were not available among Census Papers for 1941, 
but as these two districts do not appear to have indulged in inflation the preliminary estimates 
are arbitrarily equated to flnai figures. 
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453. It seems that Calcutta, 24-Par- 
ganas, Howrah, Hooghly, Nadia and 
Murshidabad were the worst offenders 
in the race for inflation in the 1941 
census. It has already been shown in 
the subsection on the growth and 
movement of population in Calcutta 
(pp. 238-41) that there is reason to sus- 
pect that even the preliminary esti- 
mate of December 1940 was inflated 
because the race for inflation had 
started as early as March-April 1940, 
and it could not have been confined to 
Calcutta alone but must have affected 
other districts also. The places worst 
affected by this plague were naturally 
the cities and towns where it was easy 
to sway popular feeling with pamph- 
leteering and demagogic speeches. 
But since there is no other tangible 
means at our disposal to estimate the 
true de facto population of West Ben- 


gal at the time of the 1941 census 
count, the estimate of 20,756,682 may 
be taken to have been approximately 
the population in 1941 of the State as 
at present constituted. 

454. An estimate of the natural popu- 
lation of the State, subject to the 
defect in the material available, may 
now be attempted. Up to 1921 immi- 
gration and emigration were tabulated 
by each district which facilitated the 
calculation of net migration for each 
unit, and the State as a whole. But in 
1931 emigration was tabulated only by 
such a large unit as a province. In 
1941 immigration was estimated on a 2 
per cent, sample of the population and 
emigration was not considered at all in 
the Bengal Report. The absolute figures 
of total population, immigration, emigra- 
tion, and net or ‘ natural ’ population of 
the State are set out below : 


STATEMENT 1.154 


Estimate of net or ‘ natural ’ population of West Bengal 1891-1951 
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455. The estimates of emigration for 
1931 and 1941 were obtained by extra- 
polating from the equation y=a-fbx-(- 
cx- and extracting trend values as 
follows : 
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456. The estimates for 1931 

and 1941, 


as has already been noted above, have 
been checked with Chapter III of the 
Census Reports for India and Bengal, 
1931, and the Administration Reports 
of 1941, and may be accepted as approx- 
imating the correct position. 


457. As Sri S. N. Sengupta in his note 
on the birth-and-death record of West 
Bengal has observed, “ the number of 
immigrants recorded in 1941 is 
obviously grossly exaggerated ” and a 
handy alternative, — which cannot be 
very far from the truth, having regard 
to the fact that already in 1941 West 
Bengal had become a centre of war 
production, however tardy, and the 
price of jute was on the increase, — is 
to take the mean of the immigrations 
of 1931 and 1951. The figure for immi- 
gration in 1931 was 1,477,905 ; that 
for 1951 was (4,600,672-2,618,938)= 
1,981,734, the figure 2,618,938 represent- 
ing those who were born in what is 
now East Bengal. The mean of 1931 
and 1951, therefore, comes to 1,729,820 
which looks a big enough leap from 
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1931 but in the absence of reliable data 
should not be further pared down arbi- 
trarily. Thus the estimate of net or 
‘ natural ’ population of West Bengal 


and its percentage variation from 
decade to decade in 1891-1951, correct- 
ed for 1941, is attempted in the follow- 
ing statement; 


STATEMENT 1.155 

Estimate of net or ' natural ’ population of West Bengal 1891-1951 (the popalatton 

of 1941 having been corrected) 
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458. These figures when plotted on 
a graph shows that even a natural 
population of 19,212,615 is too high 
for 1941. The likely lower limit 
for the figure for that year is the read- 
ing at the point where the smooth free- 
hand curve intersects the line of 1941 : 
which is 18,600,000. This point of in- 
tersection, however, leaves out of con- 
sideration what the natural population 
of West Bengal in 1951 would have 
been had there been no famine and 
epidemic of 1943-44 and no exodus of 
the Muslim population from West 
Bengal to Pakistan between 1947 and 
1951. There is reason to believe that 
these two causes are responsibltf for a 
considerable deficit in the natural 
population of 1951 ; this surmise is 


borne out by the findings, of the 
Famine Inquiry Commission (1945) 
and the published figures of the 
Census Commissioner of Pakistan. If 
the famine and epidemic of 1943-44 
had not occurred and if there had 
been no exodus of Muslims to Pakis- 
tan between 1941 and 1951, the natural 
population of West Bengal would 
in 1951 perhaps have stood at 20 088 
millions. If this figure (20,088,000) 
tentatively plotted on a graph the 
natural population of 1941 seems to 
read off on the chart as 18-9 mil- 
lions. 

459. The rates of increase for 1931-41 
and 1941-51 now conform more to the 
experience of the two decades and are 
as follows: 


STATEMENT 1.156 

Estimated net or natural population of West Bengal, 1931-51 
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46|0. The second set (b) of percentage 
variations for 1931>4l and 1941-51 in the 
above statement seem far more likely 
than the first set (a). Assuming that 
the natural population of the State in 
1941 was 18-6 millions, the total popula- 
tion of 1941 allowing for immigration 
and emigration, works out at 18,600,000 
f 1,729,820-185,753=20,144,067. 

461. The officially published final 
count of 1941 for West Bengal was 
21,837,295. It seems that out of this 
total, bogus infiation accounted for 
1.693,228 or 1-7 million entries or about 
7 8 per cent, of the published figure. 
The correct population for 1941, there- 
fore. was perhaps in the neighbourhood 
of 201 millions. Thus even at the stage 
of the preliminary estimates of Decem- 
ber 1940 as much as 613 thousands had 
already been inflated. Thus, whereas 
in East Bengal there was a bogus infla- 
tion to the extent of 3-7 millions, the 
corresponding extent of bogus inflation 
in West Bengal was 1-7 millions. It is 
curious that the percentage of inflation 
in East Bengal on the estimated correct 
population of 38 6 millions for 1941 
works out at 9 6, while that for West 
Bengal on the estimated correct popula- 
tion of 20- 1 millions for 1941 works out 
at 8-5. Much of the inflation in West 
Bengal was probably concentrated, as 
already observed, in the worst offend- 
ing districts of Calcutta, 24-Parganas, 
Howrah and Hooghly. 


Growth of Population in West Bengal 

compared to growth in other countries 

462. It is a common belief among 
persons who compare the material pros- 
perity of the continents of Europe, the 
two Americas and Australia with the 
poverty of India, that the poverty and 
squalor, death and disease of the latter 
country and its constituent States are 
due to the unchecked and devastating 
rate at which the population of India 
has grown since 1801, when she received 
peace and internal security under Bri- 
tish sovereignty. It is also a per- 


sistent common belief, however much 
and often it may have been disproved 
oy authoritative figures, that the rate of 
growth of population in India is acce- 
lerated every year by a ‘ devastating 
torrent of babies ’, the like of which is 
experienced in few other countries. 
Phrases like ‘ teeming millions ’ 
come in very handy. Absolute figures 
of births heighten the effect of the 
picture of India’s growth quite inordi- 
nately, as she is already a very populous 
country, while rates of growth are con- 
veniently forgotten. 

463. But India still remains a poorly 
country so far as the rate of growth of 
population during 1801-1951 is concern- 
ed, which means that had her growth 
during this period been really on the 
scale as was experienced in Europe, 
Great Britain, the two Americas and 
Australia over the same period, she 
would now perhaps be well on the way 
of what the Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation in Great Britain (1949) would call 
a ‘ slackening in the growth ’ of her 
population. But that did not happen. 
The Famine Inquiry Commission in 
India (1945) in the Final Report 
(page 75) observed that “ the increase 
(in the population of India) from 1872 
to 1931 was 30 per cent. In England 
and Wales during the same period, an 
increase of 77 per cent, took place”. 
The Famine Inquiry Commission of 1945 
at page 74 of its Final Report published 
the following percentages of real in- 
crease for each decade during 1872- 
1941 : 

l^orccntaj?!' 

IVriiwi of real 

incroRfio 

1872—1881 1-5 

1881—1891 

1891—1901 1-4 

1001—191 1 

1911—1921 t-2 

1921—1931 

1931—1941 lO'I 

464. Kingsley Davis in The Population 
of India and Pakistan published in 1951 
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makes the following comment at 
pages 26-27 of his book: 

On the basis of these corrected figures it 
can be slated with some confidence that from 
1871 to 1941 the average rate of increase of 
India's population was approximately 0-60 
per cent, per year. This was slightly less 
than the estimated rate for the whole world 
(0-69) from 1850 to 1940. India’s modern 
growth, therefore, is not exceptional either 
way, but close to average. It is, however, 
less than that found in Europe, in North 
America, and in a good many particular 
countries. Figure 4 (not reproduced — ^A.M.) 
compares the absolute and relative increase 
with that in the United States, demonstrating 
the much faster growth in America. Figure 5 
(not reproduced — A. M.) compares various 
countries with India. The total Indian in- 
crease during 1871-1941 was 52 per cent. The 
British Isles during the same period increas- 
ed 57 per cent., and during the 70-year period 
from 1821 to 1891 (more comparable to 
India’s recent history) they increased 79 per 
cent. Similarly Japan, during the 70 years 
from 1870 to 1940, experienced a growth of 
approximately 120 per cent., and the United 
States a growth of 230 per cent. 

Clearly, India’s past increase has not been 
rapid when compared with that of countries 
farther along in the industrial revolution. 
The popular notion that it has been faster 
than in n>ost modem countries — a notion 
derived from the massiveness, density, and 
poverty of the population — is obviously un- 
warranted. (The same popular notion on the 
part of Westerners seems to attach to every 
dense Oriental population. ‘ With few excep- 
tions, recent writers have asserted that the 
rate of increase of the Japanese population 
Has been and is exceptionally high Nonethe- 

less. it is an illusion, and there is nothing in 
vital statistics to support it.' E. F^ Penrose 
Population Theories and Their Application, 
p. 98.) 

465. An instructive comparison can be 
drawn between the percentage rates of 
real increase in India, as quoted from 
the Report of the Famine Inquiry Com- 
mission, and the following statement on 
the population of Great Britain at 
various dates (1801-1941) borrowed from 
page 8 of the Royal Commission on 
Population in Great Britain (1&49). It 
shows how meagre has been the rate of 
increase in India even in the present 
century compared to Great Britain’s 
during the same period and how beside 
the point it is to hold Indians rate of 
growth as almost entirely responsible 


for swamping whatever progress the 
country makes in its material condition. 

STATEMENT hlSl 

Population of Great Britain at various date<i 
1801-1941 ^ ’ 

Iticreane 


Date 

Increase 
Total • in pre- 

as a jMT- 
centage of 

Popula- vioua 20 

tioii (in 3T.ars (in 

thousands) thousands) 

popula- 
tion 20 
years 
before 

1801 

10,601 


1821 . 

. 14,092 3,691 

:u 

1841 . 

. 18,534 4,442 

32 

1801 . 

. 23,128 4,594 

25 

1881 . 

. 29,710 6,582 

. 37,000 7,290 

2S 

1901 . 

25 

1921 

. 42,769 5,769 

46,605 3,836 

16 

1941 

9 

Note - 

—No census was taken in 1941. The 

figures given are an estimate of the popula- 

tion defined in the same ways as in 
census figures. # 

previous 


466. A pointed comparison is provided 
by Figure 5 in Kingsley Davis’s book 
and at page 7 of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Population in Great 
Britain. The following statement is 
borrowed from the latter source: 

STATEMENT 1.158 

PopulatioB of the World by continents 1750 
and 1900 

(Estimated by Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders 
World Population, 1936, p. 42) 


1750 1000 Perceniiigr 

A incroase 

Millioiw 1750—1900 


Europe . 

140 

401 

186 

North America 

1-3 

81 

6,140* 

Central arid South 

IL 

63 

473 

America 

Australasia 

2 

6 

200 

Africa . 

95 

120 

27t 

Asia 

479 

937 

96 

World . 

728 

1.608 

121 


* (Sic) Sboultl be 6,ldl 
t Shout (1 lie 20 


467. This statement is instructive. It 
shows that growth during a hundred 
and fifty years (1750-1900) has been 
particularly tardy in the underdevelop- 
ed continents of Africa, Asia and Aus- 
tralasia, and that the more backward a 
continent is in agriculture, industry and 
general prosperity the more retarded 
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has been its growth. It is acknowledg- 
ed on all hands by experts of the 
World’s population that a phenomenal 
growth started about 1750 with the in- 
dustrial revolution. The reasons for 
this start have been succinctly described 
by the Royal Commi.ssion on Great 
Britain’s population as ‘the develop- 
ment of the modern techniques of pro- 
duction, trade and communications 
‘an expanding market and an expand- 
ing labour supply and the building up 
of ‘ the great system of international 
trade, international investment, and the 
development of non-European terri- 
tories which was such an essential part 
of the economic history of the Victorian 
age’ (p. 7). The growth spread around 
the earth with ‘ a new overseas world ’ 
of commerce and industry. Some 
countries, especially Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Austria, and Czechoslovakia 
(ibid. p. 9), have virtually completed 
their cycle of growth set in motion by 
the Industrial Revolution. Their popu- 
lations are approaching a stationary 
state again. Other areas, such as 
Africa, have hardly yet entered the 
cycle. India appears to be in its early 
stages, with plenty of p>otential growth 
ahead. Here, ‘ where formerly periods 
of rapid growth alternated with periods 
of stability, the former seems now to 
have become the rule ’ (ibid. p. 9). 

Growth since 1920 

468. Uninformed or very casual ob- 
servers of India’s population growth, 
not reading between the lines of its ex- 
tremely sporadic nature, have often 
doubted the correctness of the census 
count in each decade, and deprecated its 
reliability. As has been mentioned in 
the Preface, although certain data col- 
lected from census to census do not lend 
themselves to fine statistical analysis, it 
would be very wrong to regard the 
over-all counts as imperfect or far from 
the truth. The over-all counts are, if 
anything, fairly accurate and it should 
be noted that not even celebrated 


actuaries like G. F. Hardy and 
W. Meikle or mathematical theorists on 
population like J. A. Baines and 
George Knibbs. or modern demograph- 
ers like Alexander Carr-Saunders or 
F. W. Notestein have found fault with 
them. It is those, vexed in trying to 
find a smooth trend in India’s popula- 
tion from one census to another or 
baffled in attempting to fit a logistic 
curve to it, who have deprecated the 
correctness of the counts. It is easy to 
lose sight of the fact that sporadic 
growth, rather than a smooth trend, is 
the general order in India, that in the 
past, in place of periods that now show 
a slight increase, there were periods 
showing actual declines so that the net 
effect was previously one of long-range 
stagnation. Only in recent decades has 
the position improved in showing 
periods of marked increase alternating 
with others of slight increase. Of the 
three great Malthusian forces, war has 
never been a great element in any 
country, but famine and disease have 
from time to time badly mauled India 
even after 1872. In the decades of 
negligible growth, the trouble lay in 
one or the other of these two forces. 
During 1871-81 there occurred the great 
famine of 1876-78 ; during 1881-91 
and 1891-1901, three bad famines ; and 
during 1911-21 the great influenza 
epidemic of 1918-19. There were, 
besides, many small local famines 
between 1871 and 1920. These were 
precisely the decades in which calami- 
ties struck down India’s population. 
During the other decades, called ‘ nor- 
mal ' by Census Superintendents, no 
widespread catastrophes occurred and 
the population grew rapidly. The fol- 
lowing quotation from page 75 of the 
Final Report of The Famine Inquiry 
Commission in India (1945) is fairly con- 
clusive : 

During the years 1921 to 1941 India was 
free from major famines, and no abnormal 
mortality from epidemic disease, such as that 
caused by plague and influenza during the 
previous 20 years, took place. We may 
reasonably conclude that the relatively slow 
and fluctuating rate of growth during most of 
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the period for which census figures are avail- 
able, was due to high mortality from disease 
and famine, and that in the absence of these 
checks the population would now be consider- 
ably greater than it is. 


469. To make the above appear more 
conclusive we may compare the popula- 
tions of Great Britain, India and West 
Bengal at various dates. 


STATEMENT 1.159 

Populatloii In millions of Great Britain, India and West Bengal at various dates. 

1801-1941 


Population 

Population Population of India Population 
Date of Gnmt of India (eatimatcKl of 

Britain (publishtHl) hy Kingsley West Bengal 

Davis, p. 27) 


1821 

1841 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 . 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

Incroaso between 1881 and 1941 . . . 

Pommtago increase on 1881 population in 60 years 

470. Thus what is important about 
India’s recently accelerated growth is, 
as Kingsley Davis rightly says, not the 
rate, which is nothing abnormal, but 
‘ the huge absolute increments 

The rate of growth since 1921 (1*2 per 
cent, per year) has not been phenomenal for 
modern times. The United States population 
increased 16 per cent, during the decade 
1920-30, a rate never yet equalled in India. 
But because of the massiveness of India’s 
existing population, even a moderate per- 
centage increase means a huge absolute in- 
crement. The modest 1-2 per cent, annual 
Increase during the two decades from 1921 
to 1941 added no less than 83 million in- 
habitants to India’s teeming masses — more 
people than all of Germany contains, and 
nearly two-thirds the population of the 
United States (Kingsley Davis, p. 28). 

Something appears to have happen- 
ed after 1920, however”, says Kingsley 
Davis, “ for the alternating process 
stopped. From 1921 to 1931 the in- 


13-6 

(estimated) 

18-5 

231 

203-4 2651 13-6 

29-7 250-2 257-4 13-8 

279-6 282-1 Ua 

37-0 28.3-9 285-3 15-8 

303‘0 3030 16-8 

42-8 306-7 305-7 164 

338-2 .. 17-7 

46-6 389‘0 ,, 20-1 

(estiti.atcdi 

(46e~ (380- (389- (20 1-- 

29-7) 250-2) 257-4) 13-8) 

-^16-9 — MHS =131-« ^0-3 

5«-9 65-5 61-1 45.7 

crease, almost 11 per cent., was the 
highest on record for India, and during 
the following decade, 1931-41, the 
record was broken again by a 15 per 
cent, growth. The twenty-year period 
from 1921 to 1941 was thus ‘ extremely 
normal ’. It was the first time in India’s 
known history that she experienced 
rapid growth during two successive 
decades (the italics are mine. — ^a.m.). 
At a time when the Western nations 
were approaching demographic stabi- 
lity, India with its much larger popula- 
tion was just starting what appears to 
be a period of rapid and gigantic ex- 
pansion.” (p. 28.) 

Probable Reasons of Growth since 1920 

471. There is little, however, that war- 
rants the posing of a dramatic question 
as to what happened to India after 1920 
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to cause this uninterrupted increase. 
Very little of intrinsic importance hap- 
pened to her population in this period. 
It is what did not happen rather than 
what happened during 1921-41 that is 
more germane. This was a steady 
decline in general, infantile and mater- 
nal mortality during 1920-51 and. what 
was more important, an absence of 
famine and widespread epidemics. As 
the Final Report of the Famine Inquiry 
Commission has pointed out, it was the 
absence of famine and disease during 
this period that was mainly responsible 
for this increase. As will be seen in 
Chapter VI in the sections on Age, in 
spite of the defective age returns, there 
is definite testimony that the population 
of India has always remained young 
and potentially capable of enormous 
increase. It shows very little sign of 
ageing. The age groups show quite 
slow movement from decade to decade: 
the mean age remains almost constant 
during half a century, and each age 
group comes, on the one hand, to 
acquire by birth and progress, and on 
the other, shed by death, almost the 
same proportion of human lives from 
census to census. This leads to Iv/o 
conclusions: first, that the population 
IS precariously alive and has little 
stamina or vitality to withstand disease 
or a change for the worse ; secondly, 
that being still very young it possesses 
all the potentialities of growth and age 
which have hardly come into play yet, 
but given the opportunity has still to 
make great strides of expansion in its 
cycle before it will slacken its pace and 
approach a stationary state again. In 
short, India’s population is still in the 
same stage as those of most under- 
developed countries in the East. No 
very significant improvement has yet 
been made in the health of her people, 
her agricultural and industrial economy 
to warrant the assumption that she is 
definitely headed for a period of larger 
birth rates and lower death rates, in- 
evitable in a country of rising standards 
of living. There is no indication that 


the standard of living has improved 
since 1921. A seeming improvement in 
the consumption of luxury articles in 
the town or the coming into fashion of 
a few improved styles of necessities, 
like kerosene lanterns in place of castor 
oil earthen lamps, or sugar in place of 
gur, or umbrellas in place of large- 
brimmed palm leaf hats in the village, 
as has been noted earlier on pages 203-5 
of this Report, may be quite deceptive, 
may be due rather to the exigencies of 
fashion, or a uniform scheme of distri- 
bution, effective advertisement, social 
competition, or the pressure of foreign 
trade, or just a plain symptom of irres- 
ponsible thriftlessness and desperation, 
than to any intrinsic improvement in 
capital formation. As has been pre- 
viously observed the question of a 
standard of living comes only when the 
‘ wolf-point ’ has receded from the 
scene irrevocably, that is, when the 
population has been assured a minimum 
well balanced diet, a minimum pro- 
gramme of housing and clothing, pro- 
tection and decency, a minimum pro- 
gramme of sanitation, protected water 
supply and cleanliness. In short, the 
question of a standard of living is rele- 
vant only when a community is past 
the stage of a ‘pain’, or subsistence 
economy, and set on the road to a 
‘ pleasure ’ economy. It is easy to con- 
fuse a rise in the cost of living with an 
improvement in living standards, but it 
is necessary to remember that a rise in 
the cost of living is incompatible with 
and even inimical to a rise in the 
standard of living. Consequently, a 
seemingly better consumption of con- 
sumer goods or luxury articles may 
rather mean eating away one's capital, 
that is, into one’s vitals, than a genuine 
increase in the wealth ploughed back 
into agriculture and industry to produce 
still higher norms of output, which 
alone can assure maintenance and im- 
provement of existing standards of liv- 
ing. The recent survey of the national 
income of India does not show any 
appreciable improvement in this 
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direction and it is therefore futile to 
imagine that the steadiness of the 
growth rate has been due to a rise in 
living standards. 

472, But something, however small, 
really happened to India after 1920 
which gave steadiness to her population 
growth- This was not so much an im- 
provement of her industrial or agricul- 
tural production but an appreciable 
decline in general and infantile morta- 
lity. The birth rate has maintained as 
high an average as any country could 
aim at and it is unlikely that it will 
Increase further even under better cir- 
cumstances. A birth rate of 43 or 44 
per mille, as in West Bengal, maintain- 
ed over several decades, is stupendous 
and is unlikely to be exceeded. It is 
possible only for the death rate to fall 
and already in West Bengal the gene- 
ral death rate has fallen from 35 per 
mtUe in 1921-30 to about 27 or 28 in 
1941-50. The infantile mortality rate has 
reduced from 1901-11 or even from 
1911-21. The average uncorrected 
figures for undivided Bengal for the 
decade 1901-11 were 207 2 for males 
and 188 0 for females. For 1911-21 the 
corresponding averages as computed by 
W. H. Thompson were 216-67 per mille 
male births and 202-0 per mille female 
births. But as the actuarial reports 
for each census has shown, these un- 
corrected rates computed on registered 
events are gross under-estimates and 
Infantile mortality up to 1931 was 
of the steady order of 250 per 
mille births. W. H. Thompson observed 
that the relation between the rate for 
males and that for females is always 
admitted and well known fact that in 
very much the same. In spite of the 
this country greater care is taken of 
male than of female infants, the morta- 
lity among males under twelve months 
old is regularly about 10 to 20 per mille 
more than among females. The follow- 
ing rates of mortality of infants under 
12 months old up to 1947 are taken from 
the Statistical Abstract of West Bengal, 
1948 and figures later than 1947 have 


been compiled from data supplied by 
the Director of Health Services. 

STATEMENT 1.160 

Infantile mortality rates of Infants under 
12 months old per l.OOO live births at 
various dates (undi-vided Bengal and 
West Bengal) 


Year 

Average 
for both 

Males 

Females 

Avorago for 1901- 11 

sexes 

(un- 

207*2 

1880 

(iividod Bengal) 

Average for 1911-20 

(un- 

216*7 

2020 

divided Bengal) 

West Bengal — 

1938 . 


184*5 

1«9;7 

1939 . 


157*0 

144-0 

1940 . 


154*9 

138-4 

1041 . 


155*7 

142-2 

1942 . 


138*6 

128-2 

Average ftir — 

1938-42 

• . . 

158*0 

144*4 

1943 . 


183*5 

179*1 

1944 . 

• * • 

199*9 

194*6 

1945 . 

. . • 

152*6 

144*8 

1946 . 

• . . 

149*9 

136*2 

1947 . 

. . . 

150*3 

139*0 

1948 , 

. 136*9 



1949 . 

. 129*9 



1950 . 

. 129*8 


. , 

1951 . 

. 109*5 


• • 


473. Even if one were inclined to take 
these statistics with a large grain of 
salt and to take for granted a deteriora- 
tion in the standards of vital statistics 
registration from 1920-21, still, dimen- 
sionally, the fall in the rate cannot fail 
to impress. Making allowances for all 
possible sources of error an improve- 
ment of at least a number of infant 
lives per year per 1,000 births saved 
beyond the age of one every year seems 
certain as between 1920 and 1950. The 
fall in infantile mortality cannot, of 
course, have been considerable, for even 
in Calcutta city infantile mortality has 
been as high as 250 per mille live births 
during the last five years. A news item 
in The Statesman of 14 November 1950 
says: 

One out of every four babies bom in 
Calcutta during the last flve years died 
within a year of its birth, according to 
statistics provided by the Corporation autho- 
rities. Last year, out of 50,424 infants under 
one year, 12,255 died of various diseases. 
There was a marked increase in the number 
of infant deaths during 1943-44 when one 
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out of two infants died in the city. The 
huge influx of persons affected by the Bengal 
famine is stated to have been responsible for 
t hia- The most ' important causes of the 
deaths were premature births, respiratory 
diseases, and smallpox, their toll, respective- 
ly, being 2,553, 2,386, and 1,792 during the 
past one year. 

Maternal mortality, however, does not 
indicate any trend worth recording, 
but it is possible that deaths from 
child-birth are relatively underreport- 
ed than other events. For instance the 
number of deaths from child-birth re- 
ported per 1,000 female deaths from all 
causes in the Burdwan Division varied 
between 2 0 and 71 in 1921-27, whereas 
it suddenly shot up to 14 3 for 1928, 
20 5 for 1929, and 16-9 in 1930 (Census 
Report of Bengal, 1931, p. 160). For 
1941-50 the death rate from ‘ child- 
birth ’ per 1,000 female deaths from all 
causes was as follows: 


Matfrnal 
nuirfjilit y in 

Year Bengal 

por 1,000 femalr 


Average for — 

deal hs 

1941-50 . 

. . . . 10*5 

1041 

20*5 

1942 

201 

1943 

10*0 

1944 

10 1 

1945 

150 

1940 

191 

1947 

UhO 

1948 

21 t 

1949 

22*5 

1950 

10-7 

474. The figures of 1928-.30 and 1941-50 


for maternal mortality show little trend 
over a period of just a quarter cen- 
tury. The statistics may be examined 
in another way as the ratio deaths 
from child-birth bear to 1,000 births 
(both live and still births) during the 
same period. The following statement 
shows that even in this manner of pre- 
sentation no trend is discernible. 


Year 


1028 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 

Averngo for 1028-30 


Deaths uf imithers 
from child-birth per 
1,000 births (bt>th live 
and still births) 

^ A ^ 

Bnrdwan Division 
fid) 

71 

0-7 

O-O 


Year 


DeAthH motlier0 
froQi child-birth per 
1 ,000 births (both live 
and still births) 



West Bengal 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 . 

1940 

1947 

194S 

1949 

1950 

Average fur 1941-50 


«*9 

0-6 

0-7 

7U 

7i 

7*2 

7*2 

8-7 

8-4 

0-4 

7*3 


475. The lack oi‘ a trend possibly re- 
flects a real state of affairs and it is 
possible that in the space of a quarter- 
century there has been no improve- 
ment or progressive diminution of 
maternal mortality, that is, there has 
been no appreciable improvement in 
midwifery services and ante- and post- 
natal care. 

476. It is difficult to ascribe the im- 
provement in the general death rate 
and infantile mortality rate to any one 
set of causes, and, indeed, it is unneces- 
sary to try to do so. That would 
amount to an unwarranted over-sim- 
plification of social, sanitary and 
economic trends which are complex and 
interdependent. Examined individual- 
ly no one cause sufficiently explains 
these improvements. For, in the agri* 
cultural sector there is no evidence of 
any effective conquest over Nature, 
agricultural operations being in the 
main still pathetically dependent upon 
the heavens. Industrial growth is still 
rudimentary and, as has been remarked 
in Chapter III, as most of the large in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns still 
remain incorporated in foreign coun- 
tries, the profits that they reap are not 
adequately put back into the industrial 
field of India to produce greater wealth. 
The age of famine and scarcity is not 
yet over. The famine of 1943 is still 
too fresh in everybody’s memory and 
India still suffers from acute scarcity, 
now almost an annual event. India’s 
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health services have not substantially 
improved, although there has been a 
substantial improvement in the control 
of cholera, small-pox, plague and 
malaria in the course of the last eighty 
years. Still, the way the epidemics of 
1944 were handled points to large gaps 
in their efficiency. There has been very 
little improvement in health and 
stamina, and the human frame conti- 
nues to be fragile as the almost 
stationary mean age, the high birth rate 
and the very slowly diminishing death 
rate will confirm. The diminution in 
the death rate and infantile mortality 
rate points to a more effective control 
or subsidence of epidemic diseases 
and malaria, while the steady death 
rates from other causes point to the 
limited progress made by health 
services in other directions, for in- 
stance, in midwifery service and ante- 
and post-natal care. Rural indebted- 
ness and low living standards still 
continue without appreciable change 
and, if anything, there is a definite 
change for the worse in certain other 
sectors. Agricultural production has 
lost a great deal of variety and there 
is a general feeling that the yield per 
acre in most places is declining. The 
Secretary General of the United 
Nations, surveying 1951-52, made 
significant statement on the 19th 
October 1952 that ‘ the living standards 
of underdeveloped countries ip Asia 
and Africa already dangerously low, 
were still falling ’ (Reported in The 
Statesman, Vol. CXVII, No. 246652, 
dated 21 October 1952). The fact 
that, in spite of the famine and 
epidemics of 1943-44, the civil commo- 
tions and bloody riots of 1946 and 
1950, West Bengal’s natural population 
has shown a small but clearly positive 
rate of growth during 1941-50, whereas 
under similar stress and strain in an 
earlier period, say 1872-81 or 1911- 
21, it register an appreciable 
decline, and therefore proves an appre- 
ciable improvement in the State’s vita- 
lity, does not bear scrutiny, but rather 


underlines the fact that the famine and 
epidemics of 1943-44 did not uniformly 
affect every district but were restricted 
to certain localities only. For in East 
Bengal where the famine and epidemics 
swept over almost every district, there 
has been a decline in its natural popu- 
lation in 1941-50 (allowing fully for 
migration after the partition), as the 
preliminary bulletins - of the Census 
Commissioner for Pakistan on the 1951 
census of Pakistan indicate. As the 
populations of East Bengal and West 
Bengal belong to the same stock, 
rather, if anything, the East Bengal 
branch is sturdier and less liable to 
malnutrition ordinarily than the West 
Bengal stock, it may be readily con- 
ceded that if the famine and epidemic 
of 1943-44 had struck all West Bengal 
districts with the same ferocity as in 
East Bengal, mortality would have 
been perhaps heavier than that caused 
by the influenza epidemic of 1918-19. 
On the other hand, taking the picture 
of India as a whole, the last thirty years 
have shown a greater ability to fight 
famines by localising them. 

477. Apart ^rom the general improve- 
ment in the death rates and infantile 
mortality rates caused more than any- 
thing else by an abatement of epidemic 
diseases and malaria since 1920, which 
marks off that year as the Great Divide, 
■there has been a certain improvement 
in India’s freedom of trade with the 
world. It is significant, and no mere 
accident, that the beginning of the 
period of steady population growth 
coincided with the great freedom strug- 
gle in 1920, which not only brought 
about a certain measure of self- 
government and release of the spirit, 
upon which, however, growth of popu- 
lation does not depend, but a definite 
upsurge in India’s industrial organisa- 
tion, a multiplication of her mills and 
factories. But the greatest result that 
this national movement achieved was 
the freedom to trade with other coun- 
tries of the world, to break away from 
the chains that had tied her only to 
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Great Britain and British ports, which, 
in the course of a century and a half 
had stultified her agricultural produc- 
tion and ground down her manufac- 
turesi It was the limited right acquired 
after 1920 to regulate the height and 
impregnability of her tariff walls, the 
freedom to trade independently and not 
via British ports with other countries, 
her multicornered trade which Imperial 
preference vainly tried to curb, that 
gave her agricultural and industrial 
production a fresh lease of life and a 
new rest. As the Secretary General of 
the United Nations recently (19th 
October 1952) put it : ‘ they (the under- 
developed countries of Asia and Africa) 
are still in poverty, but they have 
found their voice’. It is easy to over- 
estimate the effect of this freedom in 
the demographic field, but it is not easy 
to state adequately the measure of the 
stranglehold which the virtual monopoly 
of British trade over India’s agricul- 
tural and industrial production exercis- 
ed on the slow growth of India’s popu- 
lation in the nineteenth century. During 
this century many agricultural 
produces went out of cultivation 
altogether or were grown in much 
smaller quantities than in the 
eighteenth century simply because they 
were not wanted in British ports, while 
India was rapidly reduced from an 
exporter of manufactured goods to an 
importer of them, proving thereby that 
her industries were made to give way 
to British manufactures. This has 
been discussed in respect of West 
Bengal in Chapter III. The new free- 
dom gained after 1920 was, however, 
nothing so considerable as to affect the 
pace of growth of her population or to 
take the lid off it altogether, but it 
meant a release, however tardy, in her 
agricultural sector, while mining and 
manufactures grew in strength. If, as 
the Royal Commission on Population in 
Great Britain in 1949 suggested is true, 
that the growth of population all over 
the world in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries is directly relatable to 


the extent to which each country parti- 
cipated in the Industrial Revolution 
and the social explosion it started and 
the growth of its commerce and indus- 
try, the statement seems to fit in with 
India also because it is only after 1920 
that India properly ushered in her in- 
dustrial revolution, such as it was, and 
entered the field of world commerce 
and industry on her own, and not as 
hitherto through the looking-glass of 
British ports and British shipping. 

478- It also remains to be stated that 
more humane tenancy legislations and 
guiding principles adopted in the 
course of 1880-1910 began to bear fruit 
only after 1920 when the worst evils of 
rack-renting began to disappear. On 
the other hand, the progress achieved 
was more than counterbalanced by 
several retrograde pieces of legislation 
concerning sharecroppers in the late 
twenties. 

479. What holds for India generally 
applies with particular point to 
West Bengal which underlines the re- 
marks made above. The growth of its 
population has been on a much more 
subdued scale than in India as a whole. 
Whereas the latter grew either spora- 
dically in certain decades or not 
at all in others. West Bengal registered 
actual declines in some periods. The 
Appendices printed in part I C of this 
Report will show that West Bengal had 
in 1872' almost the same population as 
it had had in 1794 or 1812. It should 
be remembered that already in the 
famine of 1770-72, according to the 
great W. W. Hunter and the celebrated 
Fifth Report of 1812 “35 per cent, of 
the total and 50 per cent, of the agri- 
cultural population had died”, so that, 
what with the unsettled condition of 
land tenure and the human sacrifice 
made in reclaiming uncultivated, mala- 
rious, land laid waste by the famine of 
1772 (“In 1771 more than one-third of 
the cultural land was returned in the 
public accounts as ‘deserted’ and in 
1776 the entries in this column exceeded 
half of the whole tillage. For the first 
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15 years after the famine, depopulation 
steadily increased ” : W. W. Hunter and 
the Fifth Report quoted by R. K. 
Mookerji in his Indian Land-System in 
the Report of the Land Revenue Com- 
mission, Bengal, Vol. II page 214), it is 
extremely unlikely that in 1794 or 1812 
the population would have even parti- 
ally recuperated. The 1872 population 
of West Bengal may, therefore, be, 
without fear of contradiction, regarded 
as having been even less than its popu- 
lation in 1750. Thus in the course of 
the last two hundred years the popula- 
tion of West Bengal has grown very 
slowly, even that not steadily but 
sporadically, with periods of noticeable 
increase alternating with periods of 
sharp decline. All the time, however, 
the age-structure of the population, as 
Chapter VI of this Report will show, 
retained potentiality for increase, that 
is, given favourable circumstances, it 
would have lost no time in multiplying 
rapidly. 

480. Francis Bernier’s account of the 
fertility, wealth and beauty of Bengal, 
in his Travels in the Mughal Empire 
about 1660, published as an Appendix 
in Part I C of this Report, gives an 
account of the variety of important 
commercial crops grown in Bengal and 
the range of its manufactures. This 
account was elaborated and brought up 
to the end of the 18th century by H. T. 
Colebrooke. His Remarks on the Hus- 
bandry and Commerce of Bengal, pub- 
lished as another Appendix in Part I C 
of this Report, is the most authentic 
and comprehensive testimony to the 
state of agriculture, trade and manufac- 
ture in this country at the time of the 
much debated Permanent Settlement. 
Colebrooke’s account will help the 
interested reader to assess how rapidly 
the cultivation of commercial crops in 
the State dwindled or ceased, and how 
few new substitutes replaced them. In 
the field of trade, industry and manu- 
facture again, his account will bear out 
much that has been recorded in Chapter 
HI of this Report and is particularly 


valuable as showing how trade, industry 
and manufacture dwindled under the 
withering wand of British conunercial 
and manufacturing interests. Already 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, following the first steps of the 
Industrial Revolution in Great Britain, 
the East India Company was extremely 
active in imposing ban after ban on 
exports from Bengal. These bans are 
recorded with clock-work monotony in 
the Minutes of the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company. An idea of 
the huge proportions which exports of 
industrial manufacture out of Bengal 
to the United Kingdom and Europe in 
the bottoms of European trading com- 
panies had assumed in the seventeenth 
century is available from the First 
Letter Book of the East India Company, 
1600 — 1619, compiled by George Bird- 
wood and Williams Foster and published 
in 1903, and Commercial Relations 
Between India and England (1601-1757) 
by Bal Krishna published in 1924. 
Colebrooke’s account, therefore, comes 
at a stage when the axe was already 
vigorously at work, severing the tap 
roots of trade and the farflung sinews 
of raw material processing. It is 
pathetic to note in this Appendix Cole- 
brooke’s solicitude for the husbandly 
and industry of the country he so dearly 
loved and so profoundly respected, and 
who, according to Max Muller, was the 
father of modern Sanksrit scholarship 
in the West, and the very many subter- 
fuges and loopholes he suggests to pre- 
serve Bengal’s agriculture and industry 
from the withering touch of the East 
India Company’s trade policy. 
Whereas in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth 
centuries, according to Jadunath 
Sarkar, the European exporters gave 
a tremendous impetus to industrial pro- 
duction in Bengal “ this huge influx 
of silver effected a sudden and pro- 
found change in Bengal’s economy ” ; 
“ the new trade began also, but very 
imperceptibly and slowly, to sap the 
foundations of our cultural isolation”, 
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and the isolation of East Bengal, the 
great crop bearing area, “ was fully 
and finally broken” (The History of 
Bengal, Editor Jadunath Sarkar, Dacca, 
1948, Vol, II, pp. 216-228), there started 
in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, a process which continued 
throughout the nineteenth century up 
to the 1920’s, a period of rapid decay of 
industrial production and unhappy 
agricultural conditions. Since the 
dawn of recorded history, the principal 
source of revenue of kingdoms in 
Bengal has been the collection of cus- 
toms, excise, and octroi and other trade 
imposts. But thanks to the policy of 
the East India Company this source 
dwindled and threatened to dry up, and 
Imperial Preference in practice after 
the transfer in 1859 did little, except 
under persistent Indian pressure, to re- 
suscitate it. This is very forcibly 
bx'ought out in the following extract 
from Edward de Warren’s, British 
India, 1843-44, reviewed in The Calcutta 
Review, Vol. V, 1846, at p. 345. The 
rviewer, an Englishman, observed that 
‘ it must be admitted however that 
there is some truth in De Warren’s 
remarks on the injustice with which 
India is treated in respect of the restric- 
tive duties on her produce ’ : 

No branch of Revenue in India in the 
hands of a wise, a liberal, or even a com- 
monly clear-sighted Government ought to be 
more fruitful (than the customs). The 
degree of expansion which it might almost 
immediately attain is incalculable, and yet 
nevertheless it languishes and declines more 
and more from day to day. We may find 
the reason of this, in the persevering 
iniquity, the monstrous egotism of England, 
whose Parliament, to satisfy the cupidity of 
the manufacturing interests, pass laws, which 
compel their Indian Subjects to receive into 
their ports, the produce of England at an 
almost nominal duty of two or three per 
cent., whilst the articles manufactured by 
the same subjects are only admitted into the 
ports of Great Britain on paying a duty of 
from thirty to. a thousand per cent. 

481. Apologies are hardly needed for 
this brief reference to an earlier historic 
period, for, indeed, for a deeper under- 
standing of the malaise in West 


Bengal’s population since the official 
census began in 1872 it is important to 
understand how sustenance has fared 
earlier and later, how both agriculture 
and industry rapidly declined from the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
how the decline in the agricultural sec- 
tor was facilitated by the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793 and the events im- 
mediately preceding it ; how the decline 
in the industrial sector was engineered 
by the trade policy of the East India 
Company and the British Parliament : 
and how the decline in both agriculture 
and industry was quickly brought about 
by the East India Company, and later 
the British Government, monopolising 
the entire export and import trade of 
this country, through the agency of 
British shipping. As a consequence, 
Bengal was reduced to producing on the 
field or in the factory barely (a) what 
was needed to keep its population alive 
after a fashion and (b) wanted by the 
British as a counter for their trade with 
the rest of the world. For this reason 
a fairly full note on the Permanent 
Settlement is inserted by way of Preli- 
minary Remarks in Chapter IV which 
will assist the lay reader but may be 
passed over by those who know. 

Concluding Remarks 

482. It may, therefore, be generally 
agreed that while up to 1920 the State’s 
population was inhibited from growing 
in a normal manner by epidemics and 
malaria and by the limitations imposed 
on her agriculture and industry by in- 
jurious laws and tai'iffs, after 1920, and 
especially after 1947, many of them 
having disappeared, the country, ‘while 
still in poverty has found its voice’, and 
West Bengal’s population may have a 
less inhibited growth, in spite of the 
fact that the state of her agriculture 
and industry, ‘although dangerously 
low, is still falling ’. The fact that a 
national government must take serious 
notice of famine or scarcity pockets, 
and is in honour bound to prevent death 
by starvation, and that, according to the 
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Secretary General of the United 
Nations, the poverty of hundreds of 
millions of people in Asia and Africa 
is recognised by the United Nations as 
‘ one of the great challenges of our civi- 
lisation’ (M. Trygve Lie’s speech of 
19th October 1952 reported in The 
Statesman of 21 October 1952, see 
above), to meet which a World food 
pool is more or less on the alert, will 
make unlikely a repetition of the de- 
vastating famines which have so far 
visited the State in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. It is a curious 
fallacy that sticks persistently in the 
public notion that Bengal was more 
liable to famines before 1757 than after, 
a notion, sadly but curiously enough 
engendered by certain remarks of 
Ramesh Chandra Dutt concerning the 
Permanent Settlement, — a notion which 
Dutt himself would doubtless have been 
one of the first to dispel — ^that one of 
the blessings in permanently settled 
areas is their comparative immunity 
from famines. Nothing, as has been 
discu.ssed in Chapter IV, could be fur- 
ther from the truth as the period 1765- 
1919 saw the most crowded succession 
of famines and epidemics in recorded 
history in the last several centuries. 
But although widespread scarcity and 
near-famine conditions have come to 
stay almost as an annual event in the 
last five years, it is significant ^hat 
deaths by starvation have been mini- 
mum or none at all. The result has of 
course been a degradation of national 
health affecting all spheres of produc- 
tion but not that sudden decimation 
which a famine alone can reap. And it 
must be remembered that almost an 
unfailing consequence of a famine is 
that a population so affected recuper- 
ates and exceeds its pre-famine 
strength rather more rapidly than it 
would have done had it not suffered 
that way. 

483. It is easy to belittle the progress 
made in improving the health services 
of the State and, indeed, the Govern- 
ment itself does not claim that it has 


touched more than a fringe of Uie 
problem. But they certainly deserve 
to be complimented for the efficiency 
with which the veteran epidemics of 
cholera and small-pox are combated 
and reduced in a short space of time 
whenever they raise their ugly heads. 
With so little money spent on protected 
water supply in rural areas, sanitation, 
isolation of infected cases and the pre- 
sent dismally low standard of housing, 
living and food it is idle to wish that 
preventive and curative measures alone 
will rid the country of recurrent 
epidemics. The state of the water 
supply cannot but preserve cholera as 
an endemic, while the state of sanita- 
tion and mode of treating infected cases 
cannot extirpate small-pox however 
efficient and thorough-going a State’s 
programme of compulsory vaccination 
may be. Nevertheless the skill and 
efficiency which the public health 
services in this State have reached in 
dealing with these two scourges cannot 
fail to earn a compliment, when it is 
recalled that the virulence of these 
pestilences has been .lothing in the last 
thirty years compared to what it used 
to be in an earlier period. The manner 
in which plague was swiftly localised 
and stamped out in the city of Calcutta 
in 1948-49, where every circumstance 
was congenial to its rapid propagation, 
is a good enough testimony to the effi- 
ciency of the public health services. In 
short, not a little of the rapid increase 
of population since 1920 is due, as any 
reader of this chapter will doubtless 
agree, to the improvement of the public 
health services. But the latter can 
make very little headway where the 
present low standards of living, nutri- 
tion, water supply and sanitation are 
concerned, which on any showing 
continue to be abjectly substandard. In 
1885, after the first great strides had 
oeen made in enforcing preventive 
measures against epidemics and in 
achieving minimum standards of hous- 
ing, water supply and ventilation, 
Great Britain had a Royal Commission 
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on the Housing of the Working Classes. 
This Royal Commission appalled by the 
horror of living conditions in working- 
class areas addressed itself the ques- 
tion : ‘ Is it the pig that makes the stye 
or the stye the pig?' It concluded that 
it was more the stye that made the pig 
than the pig the stye, and that if the 
stye could be improved, the pig, too, 
would change into a nobler animal. 
Perhaps the Royal Commission wiion 
using the word ‘ pig ’ thought not 
merely of its imclean habits but of the 
rapid pace at which this brute propa- 
gates its species. 

484. The Census Department of West 
Bengal has published an account of 
Vital Statistics in West Bengal for 1941- 
50 (by P. G. Chowdhury and A. Mitra) 
as Part IB of this Report which con- 
tains a brief survey of this ‘ stye ’ to 
which the present state of (o) food pro- 
duction, (b) roads, (c) protected water 
supply, (d) housing in crowded areas, 
and (e) diet contribute very liberally. 
The Introduction to this Report and this 
chapter provide the background of this 
problem from the ecological and demo- 
graphic points of view. It remains lo 
be noted that two scourges still elude 
the public health worker, scourges that 
are not so amenable to shock attacks, 
but being intimately connected with 
the problems of nutrition, sanitation 
and land management continue to give 
trouble, while one at least assumes 
graver and graver proportions as time 
passes. These are malaria and tuber- 
culosis and allied wasting diseases. All 
expert opinions are unanimous that 
tuberculosis is on the increase not only 
in, cities but also in rural areas where 
it used to be very rare until recently. 
Deterioration in nutrition, housing and 
ventilation is held to be the principal 
reason, which at once throws the win- 
dow open on to a depressing scene. As 
for malaria, although the general posi- 
tion has very considerably improved it 
has always been present in the State 
but its associated causes were not in- 
vestigated until the great Burdwan 


Fever raged. in West Bengal. It is to 
C. A. Bentley, Director of Public Health 
in the State in the 1920’s and to his 
book Malaria and Agriculture in 
Bengal : How to Reduce Malaria in 
Bengal by Irrigation (1925), of course, 
that the country owes its knowledge of 
how intimate is the relation between 
the removal of malaria and drainage of 
swamps and damp areas, irrigation by 
the controlling of floods and rainwater, 
the need of throwing open scrub jungle 
and waste areas to cultivation, thereby 
ridding such places of water-logging. 
But it should be pointed out that C. A. 
Bentley did not propound anything that 
had been unknown. He merely put the 
right emphasis on the right thing. That 
malaria ought to recede and disappear 
with drainage of swamps, flood-irriga- 
tion of flat countries, the destruction of 
damp scrub jungles and wastes, and the 
extension of orderly cultivation and 
husbandry was advanced with an 
abundance of illustration and great 
point as early as 1863 by J. Elliot in his 
Report on Epidemic, Remittent and 
Intermittent Fever occurring in Parts 
of Burdwan and Nuddea Divisions. A 
further Repoit on the Fever at Burdwan 
in 1872 by J. Jackson and the famous 
memorandum on the decay of Kashim- 
bazar and Hooghly by Raja Degumber 
Mitter in 1864 had already appeared 
lor the benefit of the last century. But 
little has so far been done although in 
Italy under Mussolini in 1928-33 specta- 
cular results were achieved in a very 
short time in the Pontine Ager, the 
Sabaudia, the Littoria, the Maccarese 
and the Sele. [For a ready and fairly 
detailed account the reader is referred 
to Land-Reclamation in Italy by Cesare 
Longobaxdi, 1936.] But it does not do 
to underestimate the effect of anti- 
malarial sprayings already conducted in 
four very malarious districts since 1948, 
where there are signs that malaria has 
been effectively checked, if only for the 
time being. The Mayurak^i and 
Damodar River Valley projects, how- 
ever, hold out great promise for these 
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extermination of malaria in the Burdwan 
Division while the salvation of the 
central and lower sections of the Presi- 
dency Division seems to lie in the 
building of the Ganges Barrage at 
Farakka below Hajmahal. 

485. In 1842, three years after a Com- 
mittee for the establishment of a Fever 
Hospital in Calcutta had been appointed 
by the Governor of Bengal. Edwin 
Chadwick, a great name in the history 
of English public health, submitted his 
Report of an Enquiry into the Sanitary 
Condition of the Labouring Population 
of Great Britain. He made the follow- 
ing observations which apply with 
particular force and poignancy to pre- 
sent conditions in our country and put 
the finger on our malady. These points 
had of course been made earlier by 
Malthus, but whereas Malthus’s disser- 
tation was wholly gloomy, Chadwick's 
language betrays great determination 
to alter the state of affairs he had found 
the country in: 

That the various forms of epidemic, 
eiidennc and other disease caused, or aggra- 
vated, or propagated chiefly amongst the 
laVjouring classes by atmospheric impurities 
produced by decomposing animal and vege- 
tal)le substances by damp and filth and close 
and over-crowded dwellings prevail amongst 
the population ui every part of the Kingdom, 
whether dwelling in separate houses, in rural 
villages, in small towns, in the larger towns 
— as they have been found to prevail in the 
lowest districts of the metropolis. 

That such disease, wherever its ^attacks 
are frequent is always found in connexion 
with the physical circumstances above speci- 
fied, and that where those circumstances are 
removed by drainage, proper cleansing, better 
ventilation and other means of dimini.shing 
atmospheric impurity, the frequency and in- 
tensity of such disease is found to be abated; 
and where the removal of the noxious agencies 
appears to be complete, such disease almost 
entirely disappears. 

That the formation of all habits of clean- 
liness is (Obstructed by defective supplies of 
water. 

That the annual los.s of life from filth 
and bad ventilation is greater than the loss 
from deatli or wounds in any wars in which 
the country has been engaged in modern 
times. 

That the ravages of epidemics and other 
diseases do not diminish but tend to increase 
the pressure of population. 


That in the districts where the mortality 
is the greatest the births are not only suffi- 
cient to replace the numbers removed by 
death, but to add to the population. 

That the younger population bred under 
noxious physical agencies, are inferior in 
physical organisation and general health to a 
population preserved from the presence of 
such agencies. 

That these adverse circumstances tend to 
produce an adult population short-lived, im- 
provident, reckless, and intemperate, and with 
habitual avidity for sensual gratifications. 

That the primary and most important 
measures and, at the same time, the most 
practicable, and within the recognised pro- 
vince of public administration, are drainage, 
the removal of all refuse of habitations, streets 
and roads and the improvement of the 
supplies of water. 

That the expense of public drainage, of 
supplies of water laid on in houses, and of 
means of improved cleansing would be a 
pecuniary gain, by diminishing the existing 
charges attendant on sickness and pre- 
mature mortality. 

486. Francis Buchanan-Hamilton, who 
in the first decade of the 19th century 
was authorised by the Governor- 
General to prepare a statistical account 
of all a^ects of Bengal districts, and 
whose meticulous reports are quoted 
with the most profound respect by all 
experts whether in botany or zoology, 
geology or demography, and whose re- 
marks ‘ On the population of the dis- 
trict of Dinajpur and the causes which 
operate on its increase or diminution ’ 
are printed as an Appendix in Part IC 
of this Report, marvelled at the ‘ over- 
whelming population ' of that district, 
and recounted all the factors, which still 
hold good today, operating on its in- 
crease. As for the causes which operat- 
ed on its diminution, the reasons ascrib- 
ed by him still obtain today and will 
bear repetition here. Says Buchanan- 
Hamilton : 

The grand check, however, to the excess of 
population is disease, which makes ample 
room, and fever annually sweeps away 
immense numbers ; although 1 do not think 
that any means would ever render Dinajpur 
a country remarkably salubrious, yet I am 
persuaded, that the excessive prevalence of 
fever is more owing to the want of stimulat- 
ing diet, and of comfortable lodging and 
clothing, the consequence of i>overty, than to 
any extraordinary degree of malignity in the 
air. 
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487. The problem of population can- 
not be solved by letting large num- 
bers of people die. This has not stop- 
ped the world’s population from grow- 
ing in the past, and it is now fairly 
established that this is not the way to 
limit the world’s population in the 
future. The only way to csontrol the 
population is to keep the existing num- 
ber healthy and comfortable with a 
good standard of living, and only when 
these standards are achieved that the 
birth rate falls ; the death rate alone 
cannot make much headway in limiting 
the world’s ills. It is poverty and lack 
of standards that keep the birth rate 
high ; this is one of Nature’s ways of 
replenishing waste: if there is more 
waste. Nature replenishes more quick- 
ly ; if there is less waste. Nature replen- 
ishes less quickly. A higher death rate 
is almost immediately followed by a 
higher birth rate. A falling death rate 
moans a higher standard of living and 
eventually brings about a lower birth 
rate. Thus better health and food re- 
duce mortality which ultimately is in- 
strumental to a reduction of the birth 
late. There seems to be very little 
shoit cut out of a rapidly increasing 
population, except by increasing the 
luosperity of the population in question. 

488. But in the present circumstances 
It looks as if it will be a long lime 
before Nature’s law's operate in this 
country. It will take a long time at the 
present rate to upgrade the standard of 
living of the common man. If India 
can grow more food the immediate 
effect will be a rapid increase in popu- 
lation, as has been the case in England, 
America and every other country in the 
18th century, caused by a falling death 
rate on account of better nutrition and 
medical care. Already the birth rate is 
very high by any standards and it is 
improbable that this very high rate, 
which has obtained for at least eighty 
years, can be very much exceeded. But 
it is also improbable that the birth rate 
will fall suddenly and steeply. It is 
only after this stage of rapid increase is 


worked off that we can expect a fulling 
birth rate. But India can ill afford to 
go through the whole cycle. Experts, 
therefore, consider that at the same 
time that food is increased together 
with the standard of living, it is essen- 
tial to try to control the birth rate to 
some degree and to disseminate know- 
ledge about family planning, or as it is 
popularly known, birth control. Al- 
though it hardly appeals to the masses 
of our country, it is worth recalling that 
as long ago as 1923 the All-India 
Women’s Conference passed a resolu- 
tion urging birth control to be included 
in the municipal health seiwices. In 
1938 the Indian National Congress 
appointed a committee which approved 
of family planning. Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, a pioneer in the cause of birth 
control in the U. S. A., once said that 
during her visit to India she was very 
much impressed by the attitude of 
Indian women whom she found in 
favour of birth control. She inleiwiew- 
ed Mahatma Gandhi who, however, did 
not believe in artificial birth control, 
but thought that husband and wife 
should separate after they had had a 
number of children. It is often said 
that our primitive people will have 
nothing to do with family limitation in 
any form. But anyone who keeps con- 
tact with that people tells a different 
story ; the womenfolk especially fre- 
quently ask for information on the 
spacing of children. The whole pro- 
blem, however, is not so simple as 
distribution of birth control clinics all 
over the country. It involves problems 
which go to the roots of society deserv- 
ing to be studied in all its aspects. 

489. The roots are the sources of sus- 
tenance, which again are agriculture 
and industry. As for agriculture an 
examination of its present state has 
been attempted in Chapter IV which re- 
veals that on any showing agriculture 
today is in a worse plight than a 
hundred and fifty years ago. As has 
been shown in the section on live- 
lihood pattern it certainly sustains a 
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diminishing proportion of self-support- 
ing persons today compared to previous 
decades. This is a very different con- 
clusion from what one might draw about 
the state of agriculture in Europe, 
America or Australia, or even Japan 
and Turkey for the same period. There 
has been a great deal of back sliding, 
and instead of a steady conquest of the 
vagaries of Nature, that la belle dame 
sans merci seems to hold agriculture in 
thrall more strongly today than ever 
before. Irrigation is a matter which 
does not depend upon individual enter- 
prise entirely, and the extent of irriga- 
tional facilities that a government pro- 
vides or maintains is an index of its 
beneficent activity and also of the bond 
that unites it with its people. A peep 
into the past and present state of irriga- 
tion has been taken in the Introduction 
(pp. 69-74), it is unnecessary to go over it 
again. But the following extract from 
a Resolution of the Governor-General- 
in-Council of the 16th January 1902. 
quoted in exlenso in Chapter IV, states 
in unequivocal language the utter lack 
of any conquest over Nature and the 
abject dependence of all agricultural 
activity on rainfall. But what is more 
significant about it is that it still largely 
holds good to this day, after the lapse of 
half a century: 

The relation of cause and effect between a 
^ood rainfall, abundant crops, and agricul- 
tural prosperity, is not more obvious than is 
that between a bad monsoon, deficient pro- 
duce, and a suffering people. When ♦the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of a country are 
dependent upon an industry which is itself 
dependent upon the rainfall, it is clear that a 
failure of the latter must unfavourably, and 
in extreme cases calamitously, affect the 
entire agricultural community. The suspen- 
sion of the rains means a suspension of 
labo\ir ; a suspension of labour means a dry- 
ing up of the means of subsistence ; and the 
latter is necessarily followed by distress and 
destitution. ... It has been estimated that 
in the Central Provinces the agricultural 
classes have lost 40 crores of rupees (Rs. 400 
million), or more than 26 millions sterling, 
during the past seven years — an amount 
equivalent to the total land revenue of 
50 years : while sevcm years* land revenue 
would be required to recoup the State (of 
undivided India) for its famine expenditure 


in these provinces since the year 1896. 
Similar calculations could be made with re- 
gard to the other famine smitten provinces. 

490. This appalling stat^ent in- 
sinuates a great deal more than the 
brutal truth it tells. In the permanent- 
ly settled areas the Government handed 
down to the zemindar, and absolved it- 
self of, the responsibility of land re- 
clamation, land improvement and irrig- 
ation, while it took care to fix in 1793 
the revenue on the capitalised value of 
all future improvements. It evolved a 
system of pulbandi by which if the per- 
manently settled zemindar failed to 
maintain embankments and irrigation 
channels, none other than those that 
already existed in the beginning of the 
19th century, the Government itself 
could intervene and repair them, realis- 
ing the cost from the zemindar. On 
the other hand, where those embank- 
ments and channels that had come 
down from Mughal times and tradition 
indicated that it was the duty of the 
Government to maintain in conjunction 
with the zemindar, the former was con- 
tent to leave their maintenance to the 
latter with an arrangement to share 
the expenses with him. Such an 
arrangement has worked unsatisfactor- 
ily with the result that all embank- 
ments and channels under the pulbandi 
system have fallen into decay and are 
now a serious yearly menace to crops 
in the surrounding areas. Many em- 
bankments have burst or crumbled, 
while irrigation channels, denied perio- 
dical dredging, have raised their beds 
and flood the countryside. This is a 
point which has hardly been adequately 
emphasised even by critics of the Per- 
manent Settlement: that while in the 
permanently settled areas, responsibi- 
lity for irrigation having developed 
mainly upon the landlord, irrigation 
has been generally neglected and the 
extent of irrigated land is ridiculously 
small, in temporarily settled lyotwari 
States, like Madras and Bombay and 
the periodically settled States like Pun- 
jab (I) and Uttar Pradesh, where the 
Government has been required to 
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assume responsibility for land reclama- 
tion, improvement and irrigation, the 
extent of irrigation (both Government 
and private) has been far greater both 
absolutely and proportionately. And 
irrigation is a means of conquering 
Nature. 

491. The other causes why agriculture 
remains unprofitable are to be found in 
the subinfeudation and multiplication 
of non-<cultivating interests in land, the 
fragmentation and infinitesimal size of 
holdings, the denial of rights to those 
who actually till and produce the crop, 
and the low market for agricultural pro- 
duce. These are detailed in Chapter IV 
and it will suffice here to state that 
while on the one hand there is no in- 
centive to improve production, on the 
other hand, pari passUy parasitic exist- 
ence on whatever is produced 
grows. Until holdings are more 
compact, there will always be great 
difficulties in introducing effective 
.schemes of irrigation or in improving 
the type of agricultural instrument 
employed ; expenses over manure, 
better seed, more water, better imple- 
ments, will not earn proportionate pro- 
fits. It must be the despair born of 
turning this puzzle over and over in 
their mind that drove two Indian 
Civil Servants, J. M. Pringle and 
A. H. Kemm, in their Report on the 
Settlement of Nadia district, to ex- 
claim ; “ These (consolidation of hold- 
ings and prevention of fragmentation of 
plots) merely touch the outer fringe of 
what is in fact in a somewhat unusual 
form that old conundrum at the heart 
of all economic production, namely, 
how to reconcile Capitalism with the 
welfare of the workers.” {Final Re- 
port on the Survey and Settlement 
Operations in the District of Nadia, 
1918-1926y 1928, p. 51.) In the ultimate 
analysis, it is pretty irrefutable that 
what is required is a daily increasing 
production whose exigencies cannot be 
met by allowing a few individuals to re- 
gulate it according to their whims and 
private interests or ignorantly to ex- 


haust the powers of the .soil. The dimi- 
nution of agricultural produce springing 
from individual abuse ceases to be possi- 
ble as soon as cultivation is carried on 
under the control, at the cost, and for 
the benefit of the nation. Merely to 
nationalise the land and let it out in 
small plots to individuals would only 
bring about a reckless competition 
amongst them, and cause a certain in- 
crease of ‘ Rent \ and thus lend new 
facilities to the appropriators for feed- 
ing upon the producers: this is what 
the Permanent Settlement virtually 
amounted to. The scientific knowledge 
now available, and the technical means 
of agriculture the human race com- 
mands, such as machinery, etc., never 
can be successfully applied, but by cul- 
tivating the land on a large scale. 

492. But that is a long, long way, and 
in between wait the consolidation of 
holdings, bestowal of incentive-carry- 
ing rights upon the tiller, and the eli- 
mination of non-cultivating interests. 
That ryotwari settlement was native to 
the genius oT the State will be seen 
from the extracts from the Ain-i-Akbari 
quoted as an Appendix in Part IC of 
this Report. The next step possibly 
would be the application of modern 
methods such as irrigation, drainage, 
power-ploughing, chemical treatment, 
etc., on large co-operative or corporate 
farms. But every step forward spells 
out the need of drawing off the surplus 
population away from land to industries 
and manufactures and lessening the 
premium on land. As will be discussed 
in Chapter III there is little pull in this 
direction at the present moment. But 
certain agricultural and horticultural 
processes could, without much diffi- 
culty, be linked with medium indus- 
tries with a minimum of adjustment, 
and in this effort history could be our 
guide. 

493. The Appendices printed in Part 
IC of this Report give an account of the 
many crops and fruits obtaining in the 
times of Akbar to Cornwallis that are 
ceasing to grow in the State. The most 
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neglected seems to be fruit and there 
is no reason why some of the fruits 
which Abul-Fazl or Bernier or Cole- 
brooke mentioned should not be grown 
again on a commercial scale, on lands, 
which do not grow corn, and give a 
fillip to the fruitcanning and preserving 
trade. Abul-Fazl mentions “ many 
kinds of indigenous fruits ”, “ a great 
abundance of oranges ”, “ a fruit called 
Suntara in colour like an orange but 
large and very sweet ”, and “ the china 
root” {Ain-i-Akhari, by H. S. Jarrett 
and J. N. Sarkar, Vol. II, pp. 136-137), 
while Francis Bernier mentions, 

“ among other fruits, they preserve 
large citrons, such as we have in 
Europe, a certain delicate root about 
the length of sarasaparilla (the china 
root of Abul-Fazl), umbo (mango) and 
pineapples, two common fruits of India, 
small mirobolan plums, which are excel- 
lent ; lemons and ginger ” (F. Bernier, 
Travels in the Mughal Empire, Vol. II. 
Answer to the Fourth Inquiry). He 
mentions preserves and sweetmeats, for 
which Bengal ” is celebrated ” and are 
articles of “ considerable trade ”. As 
regards the money crops, the list found 
in Bernier and Colebrooke is a large 
one and there is no reason why they 
cannot be restored, to which the pro- 
gress of science , can add many more, 
thus helping the establishment of^indus- 
tries which will use them. Few of 
them are processed finally for a world 
market today, and a big industry could 
grow out of each. 

494. In the other field of non-agricul- 
tural livelihoods, that is industry, com- 
merce, transport and services, the 
aggregate livelihood of the people has 
not kept pace with the growth of popul- 
ation. It is lagging behind quite appre- 
ciably, as has been illustrated in the 
section on livelihood pattern in this 
chapter (paras. 441-3) and also in chap- 
ter V. More significant than the de- 
cline in the aggregate of non-agricul- 
tural livelihoods is the fearful pace with 
which the proportion of female earners 
has diminished since 1911, as has been 


illustrated in Chapter V, and the far- 
reaching sociological as well as econo- 
mic changes and tensions this decline 
has brought about in West Bengal. The 
days of the independent worker with a 
small capital are also getting increasing- 
ly difficult. This cannot fail to disturb 
very profoundly and serve as a chal- 
lenge to those who have been charged 
with the future of the State. 

495. The indications, once again are 
that the population will increase more 
rapidly than in the past and the pro- 
blem is to find employment and susten- 
ance for the growing population. As 
will be seen, this problem has scarcely 
been tackled so far and it has been 
allowed to grow more and still more 
serious owing to the diminishing liveli- 
hood agriculture and industry provide 
with the passage of time. In bringing 
this brief discussion to a close the writer 
can do no better than quote at length 
from a very illuminating address deli- 
vered on the 7th March 1950 by Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar inaugurating the Indian 
Institute for Population Studies at 
Annamalai University in Chidambaram. 
The address is especially valuable in 
respect of West Bengal with her trun- 
cated territory, her large sudden influx 
of Displaced population, her heavy con- 
centration of population in a very small 
area, her large undeveloped poor-yield- 
ing areas, and her recently devised 
river valley and barrage projects : 

Though the problems connected with popu- 
lation are thus fundamental, their scientific 
study is of recent origin. Its immense signi- 
ficance came like a flash to an EInglish parson 
who was deeply concerned with the tremend- 
ous growth of population in England follow- 
ing the Industrial Revolution and the 
apparent inability of the English acreage to 
provide flood for its inhabitants. Before the 
Industrial Revolution England was self-sup- 
porting in foodgrains. With the tremendous 
increase in her population which the new 
industries brought in their wake, the little 
island was unable to provide adequate food 
supplies. This is the imoblem that faced 
Malthus, whose theory of the ratio of increase 
in population and food feU like a thunderbolt 
on the glowing. optimism of the 19th century. 
In its essentials' the Mmthusian theory 
was simple. It postulated that population 
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increased by geometrical progression and had 
no limita and that so far as food was concern- 
ed its production increased only at a much 
lower rate and had definite limits due to the 
area of cultivation available to men. The 
theory was branded as pessimistic. 
Certainly the history of the century that has 
passed since Malthus enunciated his theory 
seemed to falsify his prophecies. The open- 
ing of new areas, the application of science to 
agriculture, both for increased production and 
for preventing the decay of land, and recover- 
ing it for use where the law of decreasing 
returns had begun to operate, and the utili- 
sation of new products seemed to nullify the 
logic of Malthus. But has the Malthusian 
doctrine been finally disproved ? The claim 
for living space, which became a national 
slogan with the most populous nation of 
Europe. Germany, the insistent demand for 
territorial outlets, which Italy, lacking the 
natural resources of other nations, has put 
forward ever since she became a united 
nation, and the pressure of the population on 
land which drove Japan overseas — all these 
show that we can shut our eyes to the 
Malthusian dilemma only at great peril to 
ihe future. 

In India especially the problem has acquir- 
ed an urgency which is only now being re- 
cognised, In the course of a century the 
population of India has more than doubled 
itself. In 1851, it is calculated that India 
had only 150 million people. According to 
the census of 1941, the same area had to bear 
no less than 388 millions. After the seces- 
sion of the provinces which now constitute 
Pakistan, the pressure has become even 
greater. A larger percentage of the grain 
growing areas has fallen to the lot of Pakis- 
tan. Thus the problem of feeding India’s 
population, which was growing more and 
' ore difficult with every passing year that 
z'-.w increase of five millions to the popu- 
lation, became suddenly the dominating fact 
in our life. 

It is unnecessary for me to emphasise how 
overriding this problem of population has 
i)ecome. The very future of our country as 
a progressive, independent nation now 
depends on the way we are able to tackle 
the inter-related problems of food and popu- 
lation. 

I have heard it stated often that India is 
overpopulated and that the optimum of popu- 
lation in relation to our food resources has 
long been reached. Though I can only speak 
as a layman, it is obvious that the imbal^ce 
in our population lies in its spatial distribu- 
tion, While there are some areas in India, 
especially the deltaic regions and the 
Gangetic Vfidley which are overpopulated, 
there are vast territories in Rajputana, in 
Central India and even in the Deccan where 


the* density is meagre. Though our food pro- 
duction is now substantially below our 
requirements, it is well known that many 
iniilion acres of land await to be reclaimed 
in India. Also, food experts are dimiing into 
our ears the undoubted fact that our agricul- 
ture remains in many ways primitive and the 
yield per acre is the smallest in the world. 
Clearly, what we require is a population 
policy which will take into consideration the 
problems of spatial adjustment and a long 
period programme in respect of food produc- 
tion which wJll bring the abandoned lands 
under the plough, and also by improved 
methods change the quality of land and make 
it yield more. The inexorable logic of facts 
has fort'ed the Government to take in hand 
a comprehensive policy with regard to land 
and production. But the related problem of 
a population policy, without which we can- 
not succeed, seems to have been lost sight of. 

It is obvious that when our large schemes 
of irrigation begin to materialise, this pro- 
blem of the spatial distribution of popula- 
tion will force itself on the Government. 
Spoakjiig on the basis of some experience of 
large scale canal irrigation in Bikaner, I can 
say without hesitation that the problem of 
populating the new irrigation colonies with 
cultivators prepared to put their labour and 
knowledge into the land will be an extremely 
dilllcult one, unless it is planned beforehand. 
We know for example that lands in Bhawal- 
pur could not be sold for many years after 
water had become available. In Ganganagar 
Colony in the state of Bikaner some of the 
land was taken up only 10 years after the 
irrigation scheme was in operation and these 
were areas bordering on the Punjab where 
the people had a long background of farming 
in irrigated colonies. Our large scale irriga- 
tion .schemes, Bhakra, Damodar Valley, Hira- 
kutl and Charnbal. will within a few years 
begin to supply water, but it is futile to think 
that people will rush to these areas to buy 
land and settle down and begin to produce 
food which we so urgently need. It will be, 
nothing less than political madness to leave 
these colonies to be filled up haphazard. In 
the first place, it may take years or even 
decades before the colonies get fully populat- 
ed. Secondly, unless it is planned before- 
hand. land may even go Into the hands of 
speculators and other unproductive clans and 
the great schemes on which so much depends 
may not yield us the maximum results. 

The urgent necessity for a population 
policy in India is therefore clear. It will 
have to be formulated in terms of our indus- 
trial and agricultural programmes, with a 
view both to create a balance and to relieve 
the strain in areas which are. undoubtedly 
overpopulated. The basic problems which 
we shall have to consider in laying down our 
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policy may briefly be touched upon here. In 
the first place, we have to relate our popula- 
tion to rctfional resources to enquire and dis- 
cover the causes for the immobility of our 
agricultural classes, the social bonds that tie 
them to particular areas and the factors 
which may be brought into play to encourage 
movement among them. Secondly, we have 
to study the problem in relation to the pres- 
sure on land, the food habits and other 
factors which tend to make our food-popula- 
tion relationship a rigid one. A third aspect 
of the problem which has also to be studied 
carefully is the relationship of climatic 
factors to human k^nergy. It is well known 
that the moist monsoon belt has the largest 
density of population, accounting for very 
nearly a fourth of the human race. It is 


equally a wdl known fact that the popula- 
tion of the monsoon belt is physically the 
most enervated, comparatively less capable 
of energy and more subject to diseases. 
Climatology is an essential branch of the 
science of population. 

There are of course other and better known 
aspec^ oi the population problem such as 
fertility and mortality, the curious fact of the 
underdeveloped groups being the sources of 
population increase, the rural-urban differen- 
tiation and the possibility of an artificial con- 
trol of birth rate. Whether a general 
ecological law could be evolved out of ascer^ 
tained facts and whether by the natural 
operation of social forces the balance of popu- 
lation gets adjusted automatically are also 
matters for enquiry. 
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CHAPTER II 
RURAL population 
SECTION 1 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


The statistics pertaining to this 
Chapter are those mentioned in the 
opening paragraph of Chapter I. In 
addition Subsidiary Tables printed in 
Part IC of this Report show: 

11. 1. Distribution of Population 

between Villages; 

11.2. Variation and Density of 

Rural Population ; 

11.3. Mean Decennial Growth Rates 

during three decades of Rural 

Population ; and 

11.4. Livelihood Pattern of Rural 

Population. 

The census definition of the village 
which is synonymous with the cadastral- 
ly surveyed mama of settlement opera- 
tions in West Bengal, except for certain 
portions in Darjeeling District and the 
State of Sikkim, will be found in sec- 
tion 1 of Chapter I. Before 1911 a 
village used to be a residential village 
and, as has already been explained, a 
residential village in West Bengal did 
not by its layout afford comparability 
from decade to decade. The mama, as 
the working definition of a village, was 
accepted for the first time in 1911 and 
thereafter has been in continuous use. 
Descriptions of various types of residen- 
tial villages are available in pages 43-45 
of L. S. S. O’Malley’s Census Report for 
1911. The confusion that the residen- 
tial village created for the census was 
summarised by E. A. Gait in his 
Administrative Report for 1901 (page 2) 
as follows: 

There is no guarantee that the detinilion 
has been rightly or uniformly applied even 
now, or that a fresh inquiry would not re- 
sult in many of the so-called hamlets being 
classed as villages and many of the villages 
transferr^ to the category of hamlets. And 
if it is difficult now to decide precisely what 
constitutes a residential village, it will be 
still more so ten years hence to say what 
was treated as a village at the present 


census. In the course of ten years many 
existing villages will have disappeared or 
changed their names, while new ones will 
have sprung up ; large villages will have 
absorbed their smaller neighbours, and ham- 
lets will- have grown to the status of separate 
villages. Detailed comparison between the 
results of the two censuses is thus impossible 
where the residential village is taken as the 
unit. 

Gait then proceeds to record: 

Where the niauza is not well known, the 
residential village must perforce hold its own 
as the census unit. In a good many districts, 
however, it was decided to give up the resi- 
dential village and adopt the survey mama 
as the census unit. This was the case 
wherever there had been a cadastral survey, 
and also in one or two districts where the 
local divisions of area were easily identified. 
In some other districts it was found that the 
revenue rnauza is still well known, and here 
although the original definition remained un- 
altered, the village census tables have been 
prepared with reference to the survey mauza 
by totalling the figures for the residential 
villages shown against each mama* At 
the next census, I think that the mauza 
might be more often taken as the census 
village. (Ibid., pages 2-3.) 

2. The Superintendent for 1921, 
W. H. Thompson, was also a distinguish- 
ed Settlement Officer of Bengal and as 
such his arguments in favour of the 
acceptance of the mama as the defini- 
tion of the census village have a special 
value. No apology, therefore, is needed 
for quoting at length from pages 124-6 
of his Report which runs as follows: 

The word village in the sense in which it 
is ordinarily understood in India, and indeed 
in all parts of the world, should not be used 
without qualification in respect of rural 
Bengal. The picture which the word con- 
jures up in the mind is that of a close collec- 
tion of houses belonging to the cultivators 
and agricultural labourers employed on the 
land for two or three miles around, the 
village watchmen and the other village ser- 
vants, a moneylender and a few shopkeepers 
and artisans, potter, cobbler, tinsmith, etc., a 
more pretentious house belonging to a land 
lord or middleman, some sort of common 
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meeting place frequented by the villagers and 
a place of public worship, a temple in a 
Hindu village or a mosque in a Muham- 
madan village. Such villages are not to be 
found in Bengal except in parts of Burdwan 
Division. They owe their origin partly to 
the gregarious instincts of mankind, partly to 
the convenience to the cultivators in living 
close to those who administer to the needs 
which their land alone does not supply and 
partly to the necessity for protection, in 
former days from predatory bands, and stilt 
in most parts of India, for cattle, if not for 
human beings from the wild animals infest- 
ing the uncleared spaces which come right 
down to the edge of the cultivated lands. 
The village grew up in some conveniently 
situated spot in a clearing, in a defensible 
position and near a supply of water. In 
Bengal the whole countryside except what is 
actually required for residential purposes has 
been brought under cultivation and the culti- 
vators have no need to herd together for 
protection. The property of a landlord or 
middleman is usually far stretched and inter- 
spersed with the properties of others, and 
labourers who have not land of their own 
are very few indeed. In the.se circumstances 
it is not surprising to find the homesteads 
scattered over the whole face of the country- 
side. Each cultivator has selected a suitable 
spot for a homestead on his own land, dug 
a tank, or made untidy irregular excavations 
to obtain earth to raise a site, and built 
houses on it. The process is still going on. 
When the family grows too big for the homes 
stead, or family quarrels ensue, one of the 
brothers will make a new homestead on a 
convenient part of the family land which 
has fallen to his share a little removed from 
the old homestead. For administrative pur- 
poses in Bengal a survey unit takes the place 
of the village unit elsewhere. The verna- 
cular expression is mauza and it is often 
translated “ village ”, sometimes with confus- 
ing results. A century ago the word signi- 
fied a parcel of land belonging to one estate, 
and the Revenue Surveyors seventy years ago 
used it in this sense in Bihar where they 
began work and where estates are not closely 
interlocked as in most parts of Bengal. 
Coming down into Bengal they used it with 
a significance altered to mean a parcel of 
land convenient for their survey in one block 
whether only one estate was included or 
several. Commonly their blocks were units 
locally recognised and treated as such, and 
even When they were not the landlords found 
it convenient tot adopt them for their own 
purposes and the cultivators necessarily 
followed suit. The Revenue Survey having 
been made the basis of Revenue and other 
Administration and the foundation of all the 
maps used for half a century, the mauzas 


have become for all purposes the generally 
accepted units into which the countryside is 
divided. That the Settlement Department, 
which has up to the present prepared a re- 
cord of rights for half the Province, has made 
use of the same units with very few changes, 
has further contributed to the crystallisation 
of the mauza system. The census followed 
the same system and the figures for the num- 
ber and population of villages given in 
Imperial Tables I and III refer to mauzas, 
though the word ” village '* has been used in 
the headings to bring the tables for Bengal 
into line with those for other Provinces. 

It is true that the mauza is the village for 
the purposes of the law which determines 
that a settled raiyat of a village shall have an 
occupfincy right in all land which he holds 
as a raiyat in the village, but it is very com- 
mon for a cultivator to have land in more 
than one rnauza, and instances are common 
in which a man has most of his land in one 
mauza, which happens to be a lowlying 
stretch of rice field with no high land in it 
suitable for residential purposes, and his 
homestead in another. Since the viauza was 
originally a unit of size suitable for survey 
and since the whole country is a level plain, 
it might be expected that the area of the 
average mauza would be much the same 
everywhere, and that the population of the 
average mauza would vary according to the 
density of population. This is generally the 
case. But the Revenue Survey was done 
gradually. The Survey parties,- which came 
over from Bihar into the Bengal districts 
adjoining, only gradually gave up the attempt 
to survey as a separate mauza each parcel 
belonging to a separate estate. Consequent- 
ly there are many small rnauzas to be found 
in Dinajpur, Malda (Eajshahi, the parts of 
Bogra, Pabna and Rangpur away from the 
Jamuna river), in Burdwan, Birbhum, 
Bankura, Midnapur, Hooghly (and Jessore), 
and this in addition to the comparatively low 
density of population accounts for the high 
proportion of rural population which is found 
in these districts to live in villages with less 

than 500 inhabitants The census 

“ village ” was a real village only in Darjeel- 
ing, Sikkim. . . . (Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Tripura State) which have not been syste- 
matically surveyed for Revenue purposes, 
and where the inhabitants do live in close 
contact with one another both for protection 
and convenience. 

3. The number of rnauzas having re- 
mained constant since the last settle- 
ment operations for any district it 
might bo possible to find out the nature 
and extent of depopulation of villages, 
if any, by comparing the number 
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of occupied villages in districts that 
have not been affected by the parti- 
tion of 1947> But it has to be remem- 
bered that the settlement opera- 
tions were not held nor finalised 
simultaneously in every district and 
as every settlement readjusts the 
boundaries of a certain number of 
mauzas, comparison is feasible 
only between post-settlement villages. 
The following statement, how- 


ever, atf'.-mpts a comparison of 
the numbe<; of occupied villages in 
each district since 1901, the differences 
from decade to decade being due : 
(a) to readjustments according to the 
settlement operations having taken 
place in between ; (b) the depopulation 
or repopulation of a number of mauzas 
in the meantime, and (c) redistribution 
of the boundaries of districts by Gov- 
ernment order. 


STATEMENT II.l 

Occupied villages in districts of West Bengal unaffected by the 1947 Partition, 1901-51 


DiHtriot 





DI51 

1041 

J03I 

1021 

loll 

lOOJ 

Burdwan • 


• 



2,(541) 

(S)2.703 

2,631 

2,811 

2,760 

3,662 

Birbhum 


A 



2,207 

2,211 

(S)2,402 

2,200 

2,216 

3,317 

Bankura 





3,525 

3,522 

3,476 

(S)3,000 

4,634 

5,592 

Mklnapur , 





10,517 

10,711 

10,583 

(8)10,343 

11,316 

8,461 

lluokbly • 





1,00(5 

(S)1,1H)H 

2,180 

2,187 

2 202 

2,383 

Howrah 





815 

(S)«28 

1,111 

861 

067 

1,451 

2t-Pargana8 . 





3,810 

(•S) 

•• 

•• 

•• 


(Julcutta 


# 



• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Nadia • • 


A 



1,238 


(«) 


•• 

•• 

Miirshidabad . 


A 



J,90l 

1,807 

(S) 1,820 

1,007 

1,879 

3,668 

Mttlda • 4 


A 



1,577 

•• 

(«) 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Wcbt Dinajpiir 


A 

A 


2,303 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•lalpaiguri 


A 

A 


776 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Darjeeling 


• 

A 


605 

578 

531 

302 

504 

560 

I’ooch Behar . 


# 

A 


1,108 

1,400 

1,200 

(S)l,17l 

1,107 

1,192 


Note — T he letter (S) denotes that the latcht Setllcinont Operations for tlie district took place 
some time between the previous census and the one in question. 


4. It is a pity that the statement does 
not yield any unambiguous indication 
of the depopulation of villages in West 
Bengal. The survey mauzas having 
been adopted as the definition of the 
village the statistics discussed in this 
chapter do not furnish an idea of the 
number of villages going out of exist- 
ence temporarily and coming to life 
again. TTiey merely indicate the pro- 
gress of the rural areas of West Ben- 


gal according to density of the number 
of persons per square mile. For an 
account of the number of uninhabited 
mauzas in 19.51 attention is drawn to 
the title-page of Union Table A.I pub- 
lished in the Tables Volume. For an 
idea of what residential villages (which 
in modern parlance would more often 
than not mean a hamlet, a tolo or vara) 
were like before the idea of the mauza 
was tentatively introduced in 1901 and 
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fully so in 1911 the following statement ' C. J. O’donnell’s Census Repoit for the 
is quoted from page 139 of Lower Provinces of Bengal, 1891: 

STATEMENT 


Proportioa of 10,000 persons residing in villages classified according to population, 

1891 

Proportion of 10,000 jiorsonB residing in villages inhabited by 

Loss than 200-500 
200 porsoiiH iiersons 


Weatern HengAl (comprising Jlurd- 

1,679 

2,995 

w»n, Birbhuni, BankurH, Midna- 



piir, llooghl^i and Howrah) 



iTalpaignri .... 

2,S2« 

6,986 

Darjoeling .... 

5,994 

2,247 

Cuooh Behar .... 

801 

2,002 


5. As will be presently seen the 
figures of the statement above do not 
altogether deny comparability with 
later years, especially for those villages 
which have a population over 200. 

6. A great deal that concerns this 
chapter has already been discussed in 
Chapter I, for instance, growth, move- 
ment and livelihood pattern, and even 
births and deaths. ,It is unnecessary to 
repeat them over again. The only sub- 
ject that remains to be discussed is gen- 
eral distribution and distribution among 
villages classified by size of rural popul- 
ation. But it may be helpful to precede 
this discussion with an account of the 
state of roads in villages. 

7. It has been said that a working 
measure of a government’s solicitude 
for its rural population is obtained by 
calculating the number of squarq miles 
served by each mile of road and rail- 
way line in the country. It is a good 
index inasmuch as it indicates the faci- 
lities brought to the villager for market- 
ing his agricultural produce, improve- 
ments in marketing conditions, and the 
mobility afforded to him. 

8. The statement below has been com- 
piled from the Administrative Reports 
of the Works and Buildings Depart- 
ment, West Bengal. It does not include 
village earth roads maintained by self- 
governing union boards. There is 
hardly any road of the latter category 
in West Bengal which does not go out 
of commission for several months 
during the monsoon and become 


500-1,000 1,000-2,000 2,000-3,000 3,000-6,000 above 5,000 


persons 

porsons 

porsons 

persons 

persona 

2,538 

1,208 

373 

57 

1,150 

74 




114 

637 

236 

92 

157 

637 

2.793 

2.587 

869 

227 

721 


impassable except with difficulty in 
bullock-carts between June and Octob- 
er. Even those which are dry between 
November and May are sometimes diffi- 
cult to negotiate by car on account of 
the deep parallel ruts made through the 
middle by bullock-carts wading 
through slush and mud in the wet 
season, thus raising too high a ridge in 
the middle which defies even the axle- 
clearance of weapon carriers. Since 
the cessation of World War II and the 
availability of jeeps for civilian use a 
new class of village roads has been 
coined by the Administration : jecpable 
roads. It means those roads which are 
negotiable by jeep during the fair 
weather but not in the monsoon. The 
writer claims experience of village 
roads all over West Bengal and it has 
been his experience that there is hardly 
any village road in the whole of the 
State over which a jeep can run for a 
mile at a stretch in July-August. 
Village roads, therefore, may be divided 
into three classes: (o) jeepable fair 
weather roads, (b) non-jeepable fair 
weather roads, and . (c) foot tracks. 
Clearly, the two latter types of village 
roads can hardly be taken into account 
in the following statement which in- 
cludes only those roads that are jeep- 
able in fair weather. Most of these 
roads are maintained by the District 
Boards. Fair weather jeepable roads 
maintained by union boards are so few 
that they may be reckoned out of con- 
sideration in an account of this nature. 
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STATEMENT II.3 

Namber of square miles of territory served by each linear mile of road in 1949 


State and Distriot 


Welt Bsttcsl 

Bvrdwan Division 

Bttrdwfto 

JitrbhuDi ....... 

Ua.nkiira . 

Midnapur ....... 

llooghJy 

llowrali ....... 

PffHidency Division. ...... 

24*Pargana9 

I!^adia ........ 

Afurohidabad ....... 

Alalda 

Went Dinnjpur ...... 

Jalpaiguri ....... 

Darjeeling ..... 

9. Only roads maintained by the 
Works and Buildings Department have 
any international standards at all, 
while District Board roads have very 
little standards of maintenance. Quite 
often they are earth banks with 
or without soling raised from low 



Distriot 

Distriot 

NV & B Hoads Board I'oads 

Board rtiacU 

(cxclufUng 

(excluding 

(including 

non-motor- 

non- motor- 

non-iuiitor- 

ablc ruadn) 

able roads) 

ablo roads) 

(sq. miles) 

(sq. miles) 

(aq. miles) 

18 * 2 . 

3*4 

2*1 

29-7 

2-9 

i-r 

22*4 

2-4 

1-5 

lfifl-9 

2-8 

1-8 

26*5 

3-6 

2*7 

33*2 

3-9 

2-7 

21*3 

1-9 

0-9 

19-4 

1-7 

0*6 

13 1 

3-9 

2-5 

13-4 

41 

41 

15-5 

1-6 

1.5 

27-6 

52-7 

13 


2*2 

2-2 

141 

5-5 

2-8 

101 

4*6 

4*6 

4-8 

8*4 

3-7 


fields on either side. Their sur- 
face is by no means smooth but 
are. more frequently, badly broken 
up. The following statement is pub- 
lished by courtesy of the Works 
and Buildings Department, West 
Bengal. 


STATEMENT n.4 

Abstract of roads under maintenance of Works and Buildings Department 

(corrected up lo 194J>) 


Distriot 

Burdwan 
Birbhuin 
Bankura 
Midnapur 
Hooghly 
Howrah 
24-ParganaA 
Caleutta 
Nadia 
Murnbidabad 
Malda 
West Dinajpur 
dalpftiguri 
Darjeeling 


Note— T he total 

traction is surfaced. 


l,»c»ngMi of roads in miles 


length of roads 


Total 
in Coorh 


Behar 


Surfaced 

Water- bound 

(Jnmo tailed 

Total 

155-17 

0*80 

3-17 

159-14 

61-00 

38-75 

0-36 

100-11 

84*96 

100*40 

1*02 

1 86-08 

45*00 

10-67 

1 *58 

57-25 

2114 

6-92 


28*06 

219*2l 

51-30 


270-51 

14-28 


. • 

14-28 

3014 

10*00 

.5-.V1 

•• 

49-14 

5-50 

16-50 



16-50 

167-46 

59*52 

34-46 

261-44 

106-22 

138*02 

87-64 

.331-88 

030-08 

421*88 

128-83 

1,480-79 

r district 

Is 723.1 miles of which only 
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10. Thus WesJ Bengal is deficient 
even in aiterial roads while 
the district board and village 
feeder roads are inadequate. The 
extent of this deficiency can be 
appreciated only by comparison 


with other states of India and the 
advanced countries of the West. The 
following statements are borrowed from 
Basic Road Statistics of India, 1948 
published by the Ministry of Transport 
in 1949. 


STATEMENT II.5 


Koad mileage In India and West Beneal compared with advanced countries in the 

West 




United 


Indian 

West Bengal 
(inoludio); 


U.S.A. 

Kingdom 

Franco 

Union 

()oooh Bohar' 


(1044) 

(1030) 

(1938) 

(1043) 

(1943) 

Poputation in inilliond 

1320 

400 

420 

319*7 

21-80 

Area in thousand aq. miles 

3,027 

04 

213 

1,241 

29-0 

'J'otal miJeago of roads 

3,037,644 

130,527 

304,375 

230,081 

*12,1!54 

Linear miloM of road per sq. mile 
of area 

10 

1-0 

1*9 

019 

0-41 

Road mileage per 1 ,000 of 
populiition 

22-7 

30 

9-4 

0*75 

O-r.6 

• Source : Road Prolilcrns of 

West Bengal 

by Sri.Kalidas 

Lahiri, published by 

Government ol 


West Bengal in 1950. 


STATEMENT n.6 

Mileage of surfaced and onsurfaced roads in several States of India, 1943 

(Excluding municipal roads) 


State 

Area in 
.Mquaif 
miles 

Population 

in 

thousand.s 

Total 

mileage 

Road 

milt)ago 

IM*r 1 ,0(X» 
popula- 
tion 

Roa<l 
mileage 
per sq. 

mile 
of area 

West Bengal (including Ck>och Behar) . 

20,581 

21,802 

12,154 

0-50 

0*41 

Madras (including States merged) . ^ ♦ 

127,610 

40,825 

38,540 

0-77 

0-30 

Bombay (including Baroda and Kolhapur) 

122,732 

29,114 

27,765 

0-96 

0-23 

Uttar Pradesh ...... 

106,247 

55,021 

31,986 

0*58 

030 

Bihar ....... 

60,745 

36.340 

31,496 

0-87 

0*46 

C. P. and Berar (including States merged). 

130,451 

20,048 

12,427 

0*60 

0*10 

Fast Punjab (including States merged) 

37,447 

12.698 

10,630 

0-84 

0*28 

Assam ....... 

50.210 

',404 

10,075 

1*48 

0*22 

Orissa (including States merged) 

60,507 

13,975 

10,780 

0-77 

0*18 


11. The above statement shows how 
West Bengal with a very high density 
which is several times that of India as 
a whole has only 0’56 mile 
of roads per 1,000 of her population. 
This is the lowest for any state 
in India and compares unfavour- 
ably with even the figure for India as 
a whole (0 75). 


12. The following Statement n.7 
taken from the Administration Report 
of the Works and Buildings Depart- 
ment, West Bengal, for 1947-49 shows 
the length of road communications 
maintained by public authorities in 
West Bengal as on 31 December 1948. 
It is on this statement that Statement 
II.3 has been based, 
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STATEMENT 11.7 

l«higtk «f load ooflumuilcaUoas malateJoed Inr pabHe aothorltlm ia Wast 

aa on 81st Dacembar 1948 







Leagih of 

roadg 
maln- 
talnod by 
the Works 
and 

Length of 
un- 

mettled 
loads 
main- 
tained by 
the Works 
and 

BulkUngg 
Depart- 
ment 
(In mlloa) 

Length of 
metalled 
road* 
main- 
tained by 
the 

Length of 
un- 

metalled 
roads 
main- 
tained by 

Length of 
meUlled 
roads 
maia- 
taliiM by 

Length of 
on- 

metalled 
roads 
main- 
tained by 

Total 
length of 
nietaJM 

Total 
length of 
un 

metaOad 

Grand 

total 






HulUUnga 
Depart- 
ment 
(In mlleg) 

dUtriot 
boards 
(In miles) 

the 

dlatrlot 
boards 
(In miles) 

mutilc.1- 

palltlM 23{^- 
<{n mite.) 

(In miles) 

roads 
(in miles) 


Bttrdwgo 

. 




121*0 

• • 

443*0 

1,387*0 

100*1 

88*2 

678*1 

1,423*2 

2,098*8 

Blrbham • 

• 

« 

• 


1*3 

0*8 

250 0 

728*0 

28*7 


280*0 

737*8 

1,017*8 

Banlnifm 





00*5 

0*8 

887*0 

840*0 

45*0 

86*7 

482*4 

878*0 

1,168-4 

Mtdnspiif . 





158*0 

1*0 

303*8 

1,588*5 

81*4 

78*4 

833*2 

1, 062*9 

2,298*1 

Hooghly . 





48*5 

8*2 

130*1 

1,144*2 

186*2 

109*8 

843*8 

1,282*2 

1,808*0 

Howrah 





28*0 

.. 

74*0 

088*4 

124*7 

42*8 

228*5 

1,000*2 

1,287*7 

24-Pargaiias 





200*2 

.. 

261*3 

7201 

516*8 

850*8 

1,076*1 

1,070*7 

2,148*8 

Calcutta 





14*8 


.. 


801*0 

, . 

405*8 

, , 

405*8 

NadU 





48*0 

48*3 

28*8 

0740 

78*4 

156*8 

163*0 

1,170*0 

1,332*9 

Murahldabad 





30*4 

44*6 

30*8 

1,5010 

00*6 

108*4 

100*3 

1,714*0 

1,874*8 

Hatda 





.. 


38*6 

588*6 

17*5 

24*0 

64*0 

807*5 

881»6 

West DUiaJpur 





16*6 

80*0 

5*4 

487*8 


, , 

28*9 

687*6 

591*6 

Jalpaigurl , 





224*0 

85*8 

210*8 

801*7 

0*8 

6*7 

453*7 

843«0 

798*7 

Dafjecllog . 





242*1 

87*8 

13*0 

813*0 

41*8 

18*1 

297*8 

418*7 

714*6 



Total 


1,835*5 

815*2 

2,231*1 

11,305*0 

1,600*4 

058*6 

6,206*0 

12,889*8 

17,986*8 


Note — ^Figures of the union boards under all districts have not been received and, therefore, 
are not shown in this statenaent. 


13. Road development was sadly 
neglected in West Bengal so much so 
that almost every year between 1930-31 
and 1946-47 with only several excep- 
tions large unspent amounts received 
from the Central Road Fund merely 
accumulated. In a book called the 
Rood Problems of West Bengal pub- 
lished by Authority in 1950, K Lahiri, 
the author, in Table VI gives a state- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditure on 
Central Road Fund Account in Bengal 
between 1930-31 and 1946-47 in which 
Rs. 27,648,907 is shown as Receipts 
and Rs. 23,355,706 as Expenditure. This 
was for undivided Bengal. In 
Table XII the author shows that before 
the inception of the Central Road Fund 
in 1930-31 undivided Bengal used to 
^pend an average (for the years 1923-24 
to 1929-30) of Rs. 1-58 miUion every 
year as against. Rs. 2-4 million in Bom- 
bay, Rs. 3-28 miUion in Madras, 
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Rs. 3-64 million in Punjab, Rs. 2-13 
million in Bihar and Orissa and 
Rs. 1-05 million in Uttar Pradesh. This 
tells a sorry tale of neglect in a province 
which has been notorious for bad roads 
and a very high density of population, 
almost as bad, if one comes to think 
of it, as the story of cast iron shoes 
which Chinese women in former times 
were compelled to wear to keep their 
insteps short. The lack of roads in 
West Bengal may be held directly res- 
ponsible for the concentration of indus- 
tries in a very small area on either side 
of the Hooghly river for such a long 
time. One could reasonably expect a 
more even distribution of industry at 
least in the Burdwan Division and 
24-Parganas and Nadia if only West 
Bengal had more and better roads. The 
following statement quoted from Baste 
Road Statis{ics of India, 1948 again 
shows Road Expenditure from 
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Provincial Revenues in different Pro- 
vinces in India in 1945r46. 

STATEMENT ni 

Road expenditure from provincial revennes 
in different provinces in India in 1945*46 
(million rupees) 




For con- 

Mainten- 


province 


structions 

ance 

Total 



and im- 

and 




provements 

repairs 


Bengal . 

• 

. 1*478 

4*733 

6*211 

Madras • 

e 

. 4*087 

10*460 

14*547 

Bombay 


. 2*704 

10056 

12*850 

U.P. . 


. 0*794 

0*875 

10*609 

Bibar . 

• 

2*271 

2*528 

4*799 

Punjab • 

m 

2*840 

8*678 

11*627 

C.P. and Berar 

. *434 

5*577 

6*011 

Orissa . 

m 

. *272 

•094 

1*266 

Assam . 

a 

. *614 

8*740 

9*354 

Sind 

• 

3*627 

*788 

4*416 

N.W.F.P. 

e 

. *487 

2*309 

2*880 


14. Bengal was very far behind 
other provinces. Of the major ones, 
only the Central Provinces and 
Berar spent less than Bengal. Bihar 
spent more than Bengal in new con- 
structions but, understandably enough, 
spent less on maintenance and repairs. 
Even Assam could afford to spend far 
more than Bengal, although her re- 
venue resources were only a fraction of 
Bengal’s Expenditure depends on the 
scale of values and priorities a govern- 
ment fixes for its work, and roads cer- 
tainly did not seem to command either 
value or priority. 

15. It is only after 1947 that roak con- 
struction came to acquire vital signifi- 
cance. The Partition broke up the 
road-rail system of West Bengal rather 
badly, especially between the regions 
north and south of the Ganges. The 
Calcutta-Siliguri railway line was inter- 
cepted by East Bengal and the alterna- 
tive route is now via Sakrigalighat, 
Manihari Ghat and Katihar in the State 
of Bihar, involving a slow crossing of 
the Ganges at Sakrigalighat. The ex- 
treme easterly point of West Dinajpur, 
Balurghat, is nearly 93 miles from 'ni- 
danga, the northern tip of Murshidabad, 
and 60 miles from the rarest railhead 
at Kaliaganj on the Katihar-Parbatipur 


line. The main present need of the 
northern region is an arterial road to 
connect it with Calcutta. Further 
south,' West Dinajpur and Malda need 
to be connected with Murshidabad. The 
di^ance between Malda and Tildanga 
is barely 20 miles as the crow flies but 
150 miles by the present rail-route. 
There is a proposal for the construction 
of a barrage over the Gardes at 
Farakka near Tildanga with a road and 
railway line on it. When that material- 
ises it may be possible to have through 
railway and road connexion from 
Calcutta to Malda and West Dinajpur. 
“The present task”, writes K. X^l^, 
“ is to construct an arterial road starting 
from the Ganges bank over Tildanga 
and leading up to Balurghat via Malda, 
Gajol, Bansihari, Gangarampur and 
Patiram. A ferry crossing from a suit- 
able point opposite the railway station 
at Tildanga would complete this con- 
nexion. A branch from this road may 
also connect it with the railway station 
Kaliaganj on the Katihar-Parbatipur 
railway route. This would give a rail- 
cum-road connection between Calcutta 
and the Central region. This communi- 
cation may have to be extended later to 
the north to join with the Bihar-Assam 
Road (National Highway 31) between 
Pumea and Kishenganj. A road from 
Kaliaganj to the Bihar border via Rai- 
ganj, to be followed up by an extension 
in Bihar, may have to be provided for 
the purpose ”. The traffic to the south 
from Tildanga has to be taken up, one 
through Murshidabad to Burdwan, and 
the other through Berhampur and 
Krishnagar to Calcutta. 

16. These arterial roads have to be 
built logically first before village roads 
can be taken up In earnest. The fomwr 
concern defence as well as administra- 
tive convenience, and it looks as if 
Improvement of Ullage roads has been 
pushed back by the partition for 
another term of years. The larger 
framework has to be laid on' the‘ ground 
before feeders can issue but in Ihe 
meantime a popular aspect of the case 
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has to faK^ considered, . “As the higher 
types of roads generally pass through 
urban areas, tiie large mass of villages 
would feel a little neglected. Some 
demonstrative ben^ts of the plan itself 
must tbmrefore have to be carried to 
the village in the interim period as well. 
The , Government have accordingly 
taken upon their immediate programme 
construction of a number of village 
roads simultaneously with their blue- 
print for the higher types. An annual 
provision of Rs. 1*5 to 2 million was 
made available for several years by the 
Pood Department out of the proceeds of 
a special levy on foodgrains procured 
through their agency in the “surplus” 
areas ; and this fiuid was utilised for 
improving important village roads in 
the ‘surplus* districts. 

“Consistent with the technical consi- 
derations for building the higher type 
roads in the initial stages of the Road 
Plan, Government have, however, 
undertaken a programme for village 
roads. A little over Rs. 5 million will 
be spent on “ village roads ” out of the 
R.S. 138-5 million for the whole Plan up 
to 1955-56. It is very likely that, with 
increasing demand for village roads, 
more of them will be taken up and 
the expenditure over them will be very 
near 10 millions before the Plan is 
completed. 

“ Besides this programme of works, 
entirely financed from the State Road 
Plan funds ’, the Government have 
also started a ‘ grant-in-aid ’ scheme for 
the improvement of village roads by 
local enterprise. Under this scheme, 
small road projects, generally not 
exceeding Rs. 15,000 each in cost, will be 
taken up with one-third local contribu- 
tion, Government contributing the re- 
maining two-thirds. Government in- 
tmid to continue this effort and also to 
widen its scc^ if public enthusiasm 
takes kindly to it.’* 

17. It will not perhsps be idle specula- 
tion to predict new settlements and 
villages, along the national highways 
and major roads now under construc- 


tion all over' the State. Murshidabad, 
for instance, bids fair to be a very im- 
portant district in the near future on 
account of the trunk roads passing 
through it. Malda and West Dinajpur 
are in for a spate of high density in the 
low density areas of the Barind through 
which the provincial highway has made 
its way. Striking progress has been 
made in these two districts in the coiuse 
of eighteen months in 1951-52 and a 
length of 96 miles in West Dinajpur 
which the writer took to negotiate in 
just under 9 hours in February 1951 took 
him a little over 3i hours in February of 
the next year. A journey by jeep from 
Englishbazar to Bansihari, to run the 
gauntlet of which even the stoutest 
heart would quake in 1948, was in 
February 1952 almost a pleasant and 
fast drive over hard surface all through, 
instead of through billowing sand 
worthy of caterpillar tracked tanks. 
The effect of new settlements along 
these roads will be inestimable and it is 
not easy for one in the city to appreciate 
how thoroughly the face of the country 
is changing in those parts. 

18. The district of Burdwan has re- 
ceived considerable attention in the past. 
In Birbhum the Sultanpur-Sainthia 
road (11 miles) is going to provide a 
much needed connection with the 
westernmost agricultural tract of Mur- 
shidabad and a good market for their 
produce. In Bankura the Bankura- 
Ranibandh (34*5 miles), the Bankura- 
Taldangra-Bansa (33-5 miles) and the 
Taldangra-Simlapal (9 miles) roads will 
improve the south-western red soil tract 
and probably provide an impetus to 
agricultural and commercial enterprise 
in that region. In any case that region 
will be rescued from long years of 
neglect and bring its people into touch 
with present day life. In Midnapur the 
Tamluk-Gontai (38 miles), the Basudeb- 
pur-Mahisadal-Sutahata coast (19 miles), 
the Mahisadal-Nandigram (14 miles), 
the Contai-Egra-Belda (37 miles) and the 
Contai-Digha (18 miles) roads will open 
up the southern zone pretty thoroughly 
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and improve agricultural prices. A pro> 
bable result will be an intensification 
of the density of population per square 
mile in that area which is already teem- 
ing with habitation. In the north the 
Chandrakona^ihatal road (27 miles) 
may revive and stimulate industry and 
agriculture in those regions. In Hooghly 
the Baidyabati-Tarakeswar-Champa- 
danga road (26 miles) is certain to give 
a fillip to the cultivation of potato and 
other market produce in areas already 
opened up by the Tarakeswar-Sheora- 
phuli railway and the density in villages 
on either side will probably increase. In 
Howrah, the Mourigram-Uluberia road 
(14 miles) and the Howrah-Domjiu*- 
Amta road (24 miles) will likewise 
cause an increase in the density of popu- 
lation in those places and stimulate ex- 
tension of garden produce. In 24- 
Parganas the effect of the Diamond 
Harbour-Kulpi-Kakdwip road (27 miles) 
has already been noticed in a rapid 
thickening of habitation on either side, 
while in the east the Kholapota-Baduria- 
Maslandpur-Habra road (19 miles) is 
going to settle permanently in those 
regions a large Displaced population 
which was so long in two minds whether 
to move away to the west. Vegetable 
production is bound to thrive here as 
well as along the Basirhat-Hasnabad (10 
miles) and Basirhat-Swarupnagar (11 
miles) roads. Further east the Itinda- 
Tentulia-Gobardanga-Gaighatta (15 
miles), the Bangaon-Bagda-Boyra (21 
miles), the Bagda-Sindrani (9 miles) and 
in the south-east the Hasnabad-Hingul- 
ganj (9 miles) roads are going to im- 
prove communications on the border as 
well as open up large paddy areas to 
better marketing facilities. These roads 
will serve as a stimulus to settlement of 
Displaced persons in those areas, to 
small cottage industries, and to market 
gardening. And if \mder the Ganges 
Barrage scheme the river Ichhamati 
should revive and become navigable in 
the upper reaches again, this entire area, 
so long stagnant, malarious and rather 
uninspiring, may, with an efficient 


suburban electrifioatkm scheihe selling 
cheap power at tite^ look up again and 
throb with the life of commerce, 
industry, and agriculture. The soil, 
though damp and water-logged, is fertile 
and what is wanted is draim^, irriga- 
tion and roads. It is important to re- 
member that historically, in tiie days 
when Calcutta had not been founded, 
this area of which Bangaon, Gajgl^ta, 
Habra, Baduria, Basirhat and Hasnabad 
formed the boundary on the west, was a 
flourishing and strong Idngdom which 
held its own against both Dacca and 
Murshidabad. The road programme in 
this area will therefore help its natural 
articxilation. 

19. In Nadia also there will be 
several particularly happy connexions. 
These are the Krishnagar-Majdia (18 
miles), the Krishnagar-Hanskhali- 
Bagula (12 miles) and the Bagula-Dutta- 
phuIia-Aranghata roads opening up the 
east up to the border and resuscitating a 
malarial tract formed by beds of dead 
or dying rivers. They will cater to a 
large Displaced population settled in 
that tract. The Chapra-Betai-Karimpur- 
Shikarpur road (46 miles) opening up 
the north of the district, important not 
only for security but also for the 
marketing of local agricultural produce, 
will be the fulfilment of a long-felt 
need. On the north-west the Krish- 
nagar-Plassey (32 miles) and Plassey- 
Betai roads will form part of the arterial 
trunk road to the Ganges in the north. 

20. This last road will be followed 
up at Plassey by the Plassey-Berhampur 
road (22 miles) .into MurshidalMd. 
Murshi^bad district looks as if it will 
be efficiently opened up along the old 
roads. National Highway 64 (Calcutta- 
Siliguri) by the route Calcutta-Rana- 
gha't- I&ishnagar- Plassey- Berhampur- 
Raghunathganj-Dhulian— will include a 
new construction (32 miles) between 
Berhampur and Raghunathganj along a 
route west of the Bhagirathi, with a 
major bridge over the Bhagirathi at 
Khagraghat. This will c^n up derelict 
areas in Murshidabad district The 
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^ndoned National Highway alignment 
between Burdwan and Raghunathganj 
(via Palitpur, Nityanandapur, Kolagram, 
Morgram) will be developed as a State 
Highway, ^e Berhampur-Bhagwan- 
gola (19 miles) and the Bhagwangola* 
Lalgola (8 miles) roads will open up the 
north>north-east, while the Berhampur- 
Hariharchah-Jalangi (32 miles) and the 
Hariharehak-Raninagar-Katlamari (12 
miles) roads will improve communica- 
tions in the east and north-east up to 
the border. As a consequence market- 
ing facilities will improve and a reduc- 
tion in transport expenses will ensure 
better prices for crops in this area. 
The Berhampur-Kandi (18 miles), the 
Kandi-Panchthupi (9*5 miles) and the 
Kandi-Sultanpur (13 miles) roads will 
improve markets in the south-west while 
the Lalgola-Raghunathganj (18 miles) 
and Raghunathganj-Suti-Dhulian (23 
miles) roads will complete a direct trunk 
road from Calcutta to the north- 
western tip of the Ganges delta. 

21. The district of Malda is going to 
have two access roads between the 
north-western tip of Murshidabad dis- 
trict south of the Ganges and English- 
bazar, the headquarters town of the 
former district. The Englishbazar- 
Manickchak-Sadarghat road (23 miles) 
will connect Englishbazar with Raj- 
mahal while the Khejuriaghat-Malda- 
Gajol (34 miles) and the Gajol-Banshi- 
hari-Patiram-Balurghat with a branch 
from Bansihari connecting Kaliaganj 
and Raiganj roads (47-50) will complete 
a great trunk road from end to end in 
the two hitherto neglected districts. 
This trunk road and the Gajol-Baman- 
gola road (10 miles) will open up a vast 
agricultural tract which produces much 
agricultural wealth and valuable fruit, 
the value of which it has not been possi- 
ble fully to assess owing to the high 
freight charges inevitable in a well nigh 
ihacceasible region. The Bansihari- 
KaliaganJ-Raiganj branch vrill connect 
the important centres of trade in West 
Dinajpur district itself; which are Balur- 
ghat, Bansihari, Kaliaganj, Raiganj and 


Patiram. It may be recalled that in 
1810 Buchanan-Hamilton had described 
them as very busy and heavy centres of 
trade. In Jalpaiguri, the Jalpaiguri- 
Siliguri State Highway (27 miles) is 
being extended up to Haldlbari and 
Oewanganj hat in Cooch Behar district 
and will improve the importance of 
Jalpaiguri as a residential and agricul- 
tural area while the Assam Highway 
through Cooch Behar is going to increase 
the importance of tobacco and jute of 
the latter district. The road project 
from Mainaguri on the Bihar-Assam 
road (National Highway 31) and 
Changrabandha in Cooch Behar (16 
miles) also deserves special mention. 
These roads will provide important con- 
nection between Cooch Behar on the one 
hand and Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling dis- 
tricts on the other. In Darjeeling the 
Bagdogra-Kamala Tea Estate (10 miles) 
and Matigara-Phansidewa roads (9 
miles) will improve communications in 
the agricultural tract of Siliguri and 
give an impetus to Jute cultivation. The 
Siliguri-Gangtok road (National High- 
way 31A) is being rehabilitated at a cost 
of Rs. 3 million for the improvement of 
the trade route through Sikkim. 

22. To A. J. King must be paid a warm 
tribute for having made a thorough 
study of the road system of West Bengal 
and suggested in 1939 what has been 
taken up after the partition. A lesser 
intellect would have striven after effect 
and originality by suggesting new align- 
ments and new connexions, but King 
did not aspire after “originality”. 
Instead, he carefully drew his finger 
along those roads which for centuries 
had served the country with the mini- 
mum of interference to drainage, com- 
merce and agriculture. In the last 
quarter of the 18th century James 
Rennell published his Bengal Atlas 
(1781) showing the principal routes of 
trade and commerce in Bengal, and the 
main centres of business that flourished 
before and during his time. These maps 
must have brought plenty of grist to 
A. J. King’s miU, and the seed certainly 
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did not fall in a stony {dace; It has been 
persistently ttiaintainedi that in tite last 
century and half one ot Ihe most coxisi* 
derable benefits that J^ve been confer- 
red on India is the improvement of com- 
mimications. The opening up of the 
country by railways, the telegraph 
system and. the improvement of already 
existing great trunk roads certainly 
helped to shorten distances and provide 
strategic roads for military manoeuvres, 
the maintenance of law and order, the 
fighting of famines and the increase of 
overseas trade of the country as a whole, 
thereby increasing the country’s depen- 
dence on manufactured goods from 
abroad and increasing the export of raw 
agricultural produce in bulk for which 
the railways ivere so eminently adapted. 
But shorter crosscountry roads were 
very much neglected at least in this 
State, roads that had so long brought 
prosperity through intercourse and trade 
to the village. Thus while modern com- 
munications and the road programme 
of the last one hundred and fifty years 
certainly brought about the unity of 
India, the deterioration of internal cross- 
country communications, on the other 
hand, brought on estrangement between 
neighbouring districts. As a result the 
far became near and the near far. The 
following extract from H. T. Cole- 
brooke’s Remarks on the Husbandry and 
Commerce of Bengal will bear out this 
point: * ' 

At a former period the communication was 
better assisted. A magniAcent road, from the 
banks of the Ghaghra or Dewa to the 
Brahmeputra, formed a safe and convenient 
communication at all seasons, in a length ot 
four hundred miles, through countries ex- 
posed to annual inundation of the causeways 
and avenues, which formed this road, some 
remains may yet be traced. Other highways, 
less extensive, but communicating from town 
to town, facilitated intercourse between every 
part of the country. At present the beaten 
path directs the traveller: but no artidclal 
road, nor any other accommodation, alleviates 
his fatigue, and his progress is altogether 
barred in the rainy season. . 

That, in the short la]^ of a few years, 
magniAcent roads should f^llm into such 
total decay as barely to leave ttie trace of 
their former direction, and at the puMic inns 


OY seriMs, which .acc<^ipnoda|^.,lxavellecs, 
must be ascribed to the want of substaptial 
and durable ihateilals for’ copini^ction. 

The, whole of Kmg’g itdacl' !^ijan was 
directed -towards assisting the. . natural 
articulation of tho^ areas ! which 
were choked up after the eighteenth 
century by the growth of Calcutta 
Industrial Area. In fgct it is rather 
instructive how the neglect of a 
fine network of roads and high- 
ways, which from very early times 
in the history of Bengal had served to 
distribute and happily space centres of 
trade, commerce and industry all over 
the country with large green belts of 
agricultural land around each feeding 
them, and the contraction of trade and 
commerce to a small cbuntry around 
Calcutta, led to a rapid deterioration of 
those peripheral centres as well as of 
the roads interconnecting them. The 
process was interlocked: contraction of 
trade and commerce into the Calcutta 
Industrial Area hastened the depen- 
dence of .the country on this area and 
accelerated the decay of peripheral 
centres, while the decay of interlinking 
roads, highways and waterways hasten- 
ed the decay of peripheral centres 
and accelerated the contraction of 
the commercial 2one. All this inter- 
fered with the flow in the arteries and 
“the circulation of the lymph” and 
brought about an oedema of the heart. 
King’s plan wanted to resuscitate the 
old arteries and veins and restore cir- 
culation in them. Inasmuch as he stuck 
to the old alignments in the main, and 
the Government did not replace it with 
a ‘ new ’ plan, it is. possible that the new 
road development plan will achievp a 
certain measure of success and help dis- 
perse centres of industry and popula- 
tion without creating a fresh cro|^ of 
problems of drainage and interference 
with agriculture, 

23. These roads hold out the promise 
of a regrouping of the Displaced' popu- 
lation which has so long been mlllliE^ 
round Calcutta. The population of Dl^ 
placed persons forms 8‘4d per c<mt..,of 
the total popplation of the ^tatei< 
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are 263,010 Displaced persons in 
Burd\ji{^ ^iyis^o^i 8^4 1.,8?6,061 in Presi- 
dency Division. The density, pf popula- 
tion of Displ^ed persons alone per 
square mile', for the State as a whole is 
68 and. varies from 3*5 in Bankura to 
13,404 in dalcutte, as against the overall 
densities o^ ,498' and 78,858 respectively 
in thdee two districts! In Birbhum and 
Midnapur the densities are 6-8 and 6-4 
respectively, in Darjeeling 13-1, in 
Murshidabad 28-3, in Burdwan 35-5, in 
Coochf'Behar 75'8, in West Dinajpur 83-4, 
in 24-Parganas 93, in Howrah 109*1, 
and in Nadia 282-9. There are 433,228 
Displaced persons in Calcutta city and 
527,262 in 24-Parganas, while in Calcutta 
Industrial Area (comprising 6 cities and 
29 towns) there are 778,299 Displaced 
persons. That is, more than 37 per cent, 
of the Displaced population is contained 
in roughly 160 square miles of the State, 
and 1,461.373 or 70 per cent, of the total 
Displaced population are concentrated 
in the Calcutta Industrial Area, 24- 
Parganas and Nadia. A few tentative 
deductions are permissible from this 
distribution of density of Displaced per- 
sons. This population has not pene- 
trated sufficiently the big agricultural 
districts of West Bengal, and only a 
fraction of it has engaged itself in agri- 
culture. As has already been noticed 
there is a gravitation of this population 
in and around the capital city and the 
areas of greatest density offer attrac- 
tions of petty trade, cottage craft, small 
industries, orchardry, and vegetable 
raising. By necessity this population 
must hug closely those areas which 
easily offer employment or help, and 
markets for produce and products. 
Penetration anid settlement in big agri- 
cultural districts, comparatively un- 


known and distant from the border, un- 
open^ by good roads which might con- 
fer marketing facilities for l>roduce, have 
not succe^ed to any remarkable degree 
except in West Dinajpur, Cooch i^har 
and Malda, which are purely agricul- 
tural, and where the densities of this 
population are 83-4, 73-5 and 43-2 per 
square mile respectively. This indicates 
a further aggravation in West Bengal’s 
agricultural economy, and fresh and 
grave problems in suburban housing, 
water supply, sanitation, transport, semi- 
urban cottage crafts, power and manual 
industry. This will cause a fresh severe 
stress and strain of masses of shifting 
population, if at all they shift, when the 
Damodar Valley and Mayurakshi pro- 
jects are ready to confer benefits, and 
the growing pains that West Bengal may 
then suffer from the effects of population 
shifting from suburban industrial areas 
to new agricultural spaces are a thing 
to be anticipated and provided for long 
before the eventuality arrives. The road 
development plan seems to anticipate 
and distribute this stress and strain in 
the south, east and north, by reviving 
old centres of population, and insofar as 
it does so it helps directly in a solution 
of the problem of the Displaced popula- 
tion, and leaves less to do for the river 
valley projects. It may seem that 
disproportionate emphasis has been 
placed in this chapter on roads and their 
ability to effect spatial readjustments. 
But improvements in the sphere of agri- 
culture and industry, releasing in its 
train large socio-economic forces, and the 
changes likely on the inauguration of 
river valley schemes like the Damodar, 
Mayurakshi and Ganges Barrage, being 
still in the lap of the future it is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon them at length. 
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STATEMENT n.»-^oncld. 

(«i) 5,000 and over 

DUiriot 1951 1941 1931 1921 1911 1001 
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density in Chapter I. They indicate how 
villages with densities over 500 per 
square mile (the size of a mauza or 
village being almost uniform lo the ex- 
tent of about iihs of a square mile) tend 
to fluctuate in population from decade 
to decade, and how villages with densi- 
ties less than 500 rapidly fill up and go 
over to the next higher class. Statement 
II.9 provides a gauge for the rapidly in- 
creasing density per square mile of the 
State and shows how with each succes- 
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sive decade densities increase utitil 
whole villages pass up from the lowest 
category to an upper category but fluc- 
tuate around a little over 500 as soon as 
the second class is reached. 

27. Statement II.IO restates the above 
statements in another form and denotes 
percentages of mauzas of certain popu- 
lation classes to the total number of 
mauzas in West Bengal and Sikkim. 
This also testifies to the increasing 
density per square mile but doc?s not 
furnish any definite clue to the depopu- 
lation of villages. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL POPUI/ATION 

28. The following Statement 11.11 ia pag^ of Union Table A.in published in 
quoted for convenience from the title the Tables Volume. 

STATEMENT HJl 


Percentose popufatton liviag la vtllages and towns of various pomdation slxos 
with reference to the total population In eaeb district, 1951 
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29. This statement compared with this chapter. But the following state- 

Statement II.2 shows how rapidly ment, quoted from the title page of 

density has increased in the State. Union Table E in the Tables Volume, 

30. Growth and Movement, Births shows the percentages of the eight live- 

and Deaths and Livelihood Pattern have lihood classes in the rural areas of West 

been discussed in Chapter I and it is Bengal and Sikkim, taking the rural 

unnecessary to go over them again in population of each district as 100. 


STATEMENT n.l2 


Percentage irf rural population In^ach district of West Bengal In the eight main 

livelihood classes, 1961 
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SSCTlO^ 3 

CONCLUDING BEMARK8 


31. it has been argued in the Conclud- 
ing Remarks in Chapter 1 that the rural 
population in West Bengal is heading 
towards a serious crisis in production 
and livelihood. A very high density, an 
increasing proportion of sharecroppers, 
a swelling population of agricultural 
serfs who live below the subsistence 
level, a soil of decreasing fertility have 
all resulted in intensifying the dichotomy 
that exists between rural and urban 
economies in India today. The Perma- 
nent Settlement hangs like a millstone 
round the neck of this population, while 
the private ambitions of sharecroppers 
and agricultural labourers to possess a 
piece of land to call their own remain 
unfulfilled. Agriculture has become a 
losing battle, a habit or ‘ a way of life ’ 
devoid of hope and improvement. 
While employment is no less important 
than production, the latter obviously 
must engage public attention as the field 
of attack, and insofar as this is so, rural 
agricultural employment must engage 
public attention also. There is so little 
means of capital formation in a rural 
economy other than through agriculture 
that the latter must be made the target 
of reforms so that production can 
increase, yielding a surplus, and conse- 
quently capital. All this is intimately 
bound up with land reform and the 
question of redistribution of land, be- 
cause a stage has been reached when 
according to the Land Revenue Commis- 
sion of Bengal (1940), palliatives, — a 
little improved seed or a little irrigation, 
a little extra manure or a little improve- 
ment in marketing facilities — will not 
improve the situation or maintain the 
improvement for any length of time. 
As it is there is a basic malaise in the 


World’s 'agriculture today, an inability 
to catch up with prewar standards of 
production and distribution. The whole 
of Asia and the Far East, with the ex- 
ception of China and Japan, seems to 
be agriculturally ‘ down in the dumps 
It is no more a question of a bowl of rice 
being sufficient unto the day. It is now 
a question of a bowl of rice filling the 
belly, and a little more besides to pro- 
duce the money which will form capital 
for other enterprise. This neither the 
present pace of land reform nor the pre- 
sent state of agronomy and land 
management seems qualified to bring 
about. But on a determined reform of 
both really depend the health, wealth 
and happiness of the rural population 
of the east, — not primarily in birth con- 
trol, nor in disea,se and periodic deci- 
mation, nor in a lop-sided sex-ratio, but 
in a new balance between agriculture 
and industry. West Bengal presents to- 
day what India as a whole is headed for 
tomorrow. The very high density of the 
former, the pressure on its soil, the de- 
velopment of industry in limitf^ zones, 
and the presence of a large immigrant 
and Displaced population throw the 
highlight on problems common to this 
hemisphere. The writing is on the wall. 
A description of the true plight of the 
rural population, which boils down to a 
description of the present state of agri- 
culture. will form the subject matter of 
Chapter IV in which the state of 
rural and small scale industries as 
well as of agriculture will be ana- 
lysed. Suffice here to state the pro- 
blem, and to point out that the 
rural population of West Bengal can 
neither hark back to the past nor 
cheerfully face the future. 
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chapter 111 


URBAN POPULATION 

SECTION 1 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


TiiS: dtATisTics principally discussed in 
this chapter are those mentioned in the 
opening paragraph of Chapter I. In 
addition, Subsidiary Tables printed in 
Part iC of this Report show: 

111.1 Distribution of Population 

between Towns. 

111.2 Variation and Density of 

Urban Population. 

111.3 Mean Decennial Growth Rates 

during three decades of 
Urban Population. 

111.4 Towns Classified by Popula- 

tion, 

111.5 Cities— Chief Figures. 

in.6 Number per 1,000 of the Gen- 
eral Population and of each 
livelihood class who live in 
towns. 

II1.7 Livelihood Pattern of Urban 
Population. 

A discussion has been made in the 


section on density in Chapter I distiit- 
guishing the various types of cities and 
towns and the functions they discharge 
in the economy of the Slate. The title 
pages of Union Tables A.I, A.II, A.III. 
A.IV and E in Part II of this Report 
containing discussion of cities and 
towns and on certain characteristics of 
the urban population may be found 
useful in this connexion. State- 
ment 1.39 in Chapter I shows the per- 
centage variation of urban population 
district by district between 1901 and 
ig,*)!. The comments thereunder will 
show the pace at which cities and towns 
have grown over the last half-century 
and the causes underlying the different 
rates of growth. The following State- 
ment lll.l is a more detailed analysis 
than is available in Subsidiary Table 
IlJ.l of citio.s and towns with popula- 
tiejns over 20,000. 
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STATEMENT m.l 

of population between towns with populations over 20,000 in 1951 
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tHS ILLUSION or A tllQM tnUSAN ftAtid 


2. This stai^smt tokes ^ scales off 
the eyes of a reader who might carry 
an impression from the urban percent- 
age of West Bengal as a whole that this 
State was the most urbanised of all 
states in India. It is only Howrah of 
all districts that has an urban percent- 
age as high as 32*4 : itself, however, a 
paltry ratio when one comes to think 
of it. Only three districts, Hooghly, 
24-Parganas and Darjeeling, have urban 
percentages varying between 21 and 30. 
Of these Hooghly and Darjeeling are 
as low as 22-2 and 21-2 while 24- 
Parganas is 29-6. Only two districts, 
Nadia and Burdwan, have urban po- 
pulations over 10 per cent, of their 
general populations Nadia having 18 2 
and Burdwan, in spite of its old and 
new industrial town, only 14-8 per cent. 
All other districts — Birbhum, Bankura, 
Midnapur, Murshidabad, Malda, West 
Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar — 
have urban populations which are much 
below 10 per cent, of their general 
population. Malda has less than 5 per 
cent., while West Dinajpur and 
Birbhum have 5-8 and 6-5 respectively. 
Bankura, Midnapur, Murshidabad, Jal- 
paiguri and Cooch Behar have urban 
populations which vary between 7 
and 8 per cent, of their general popula- 
tion. 

3. This is a shock to anyone who 
would fondly imagine that West Bdhgal 
had decided to tread the path of trade, 
industry arid commerce, leaving agri- 
culture in the shade. Briefly it boils 
down to what has already been said 
before, that if the industrial cities and 
towns of Burdwan, Hooghly, Howrah 
and 24-Parganas, and the city of 
Calcutta were taken away, West 
Bengal would be very much reduced to 
the status of a state like Orissa, with 
this difference that Orissa has a thin 
density compared to West Bengal and 
more agricultural land and actual grea 
than the latter. This is what makes 
West Bengal's economy so vulnerable to 
the least disturbance either in the field 


of agiiculttue or in the field of urban 
livelihoods, and accentuates the dicho- 
tomy of urban and rural life. The points 
of contact are few and far between^ espe- 
cially on account of large immigrant po- 
pulations in the larger cities and towns. 
The large cities and towns assume 
the character of sponges and parasites 
which, by their production, cater more 
to an international market than to West 
Bengal, while for food, housing, muni- 
cipal amenities, and other kinds of 
sustenance they suck the life of rural 
West Bengal. It is startling that 58-7 
per cent, of the urban population of the 
State live within an area of roughly 
83 square miles in the cities of Bhatpara 
and Khargpur and in the five cities of 
Calcutta, Howrah, Tollyganj, Garden 
Reach and South Suburbs (which are all 
clustered round Calcutta and within a 
radius of six miles from Fort William). 
Reckoned another way the cities of 
Howrah, Calcutta, Tollyganj, Garden 
Reach and South Suburbs, and the 
adjoining towns of Bally, Dum Dum, 
South Dum Dum, North Dum Dum, 
and Baranagar, or what may be called 
the well knit Calcutta Area, contain 
3,573,152 persons in 85-2 square miles 
or 58-1 per cent, of the State’s total 
urban population of 6,153,263. Greater 
Calcutta or Calcutta Industrial Area 
includes Calcutta, Howrah, Bally, 
Budge Budge, South Suburbs, Garden 
Reach, Tollyganj and Batanagar, 15 
municipal towns, one cantonment, and 
one non-municipal town of Barrackpur 
subdivision and 10 municipal (owns of, 
Hooghly district along the river 
Hooghly. The total population of this, 
tract of land is 4,578,071 in an area 61 
160 square miles and the density works 
out at 28,613 persons per square mite. 
The ratio of males to total popu- 
lation in this area is 62*41, and the 
number of fen;iales to every 4,000 
males as low as 6Q2. The ;; popp.* 
lation of the cities and towns iri. 
the Calcutta Industrial Area te givto 
below: 
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POPULATION OP CALCUTTA mDUSTRIAL AREA 

STATEMENT ni.» 

P<qnilatton In cities and towns in tbe Calcutta industrial ana, 1951 


Cities end towns 


1 Calcutta 

2 Howrah 

3 ToUygaoj 

4 Bhatpara 

5 Gaiden Roach 

6 South Suburbs 

7 Baranagar • 

8 Kamarhati . 

9 Serampur 

10 Titagarh 

11 South Dum Dum 

12 Bally 

13 Kanohrapara 

14 Hooghly-Chinsurah 

15 Naihati 

16 Panihati 

17 Champdani 

18 Barraokpur 
10 Halisahar 

20 North Barrackpur 

21 Bhadreawar 

22 Biidgo*Budge 

23 Baidyabati 

24 Bansberia 

25 Kishra 

26 Garulia 

27 Konnagar 

28 Khardah 
20 UttarpM'a 

30 Barraokpur Cantonment 

31 Kotrung s 

32 Dum Dum 

33 North Dum Dum 

34 Batanagar 

35 Icbhapur Defenoe Estate 


CHAMDlEKltAGOltB ... 

4. n the urban population of the Cal- 
cutta Industrial Area and the Asansol 
mining and industrial area (a total of 
4,780,635 persons in 1811 square miles) 
were excluded from the total urban 


is included in total population! 
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34,666 

4,875 



3*25 

32,173 

7,674 



2*5 

36,292 

1,381 



3*0 

32,106 

783 



3*5 

24,883 

1,864 



3*5 

30,622 

3,402 



2*4 

27,466 

602 



1*5 

28,304 

1,772 



2*1 

20,238 

2,473 



4*5 

18,524 

4,826 



0*8 

17,126 

2,513 



1*43 

16,189 

4,802 



2*0 

14,177 

1,005 



0*0 

14,002 

4,459 



7*0 

12,166 

5,640 



0*47 

6,874 

1,026 



0*89 

14,600 

4,858 



160-30 

4,578,071 

778,SM 

. 

• 

8-78 

49.809 

5470 


area and total urban population of West 
Bengal they would leave a residue of 
only 270-3 square miles of urban area 
with a population of only 1,372,638 per- 
sons or a density of 5,078 persons per 
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square mile. All this shows , how. 
even is the distribution urban popul- 
ation in West'Ben^^l and how.Wronff it; 
would be to imagine from the overall 
figure a high urbah ratio uniformly for 
all districts in the State. 

5. There' were 85 towns in West 
Bengal in 1921, 90 in 1931, 99 in 1941. 
In 1951 there are 114. In 1921 the urban 
population was only 15 per cent, of the 
total population in West Bengal. In 
1931 it was 16 per cent. In 1951 it is 
24'8 or 25 per cent; That is to say, for 
every three villagers, one is a town 
dweller. The total urban population of 
West Bengal is 615 millions which is 
2 1/5 times more than the urban popula- 
tion of 1931. This explains the con- 
gestion noticed in all towns of West 
^ngal and the difficulty of securing 
accommodation in even small towns, 
because building has not kept pace 
with the growth of population. There 
are 50 towns in the Burdwan Division 
and 64 towns in the Presidency Divis- 
ion. In 24-Parganas alone, there are 33 
towns of which 4 are now citie.s. In 
1931. West Bengal had 2 cities, Calcutta 
and Howrah ; in 1941, with Bhatpara 
added, 3. Today there are 7 cities in 
West Bengal each with a population of 
over. 100,000. 

6. Cities and towns can be classified 
according to their predominating 
characteristics into A— Residential 
towns of which some 40 in number are 
administrative headquarters and 27 are 
ordinary residential towns ; B — Indus- 
ti'ial towns, 33 in number, each contain- 
ing several industries of which the more 
notable may be marked against each 
name ; C — Mining towns, 3 in number, 
in the Asansol subdivision ; and D — 
Railway towns, 5 in number. Besides, 
there are E — 4 rice mill towns which 
may be alternatively classified among 
ordinary re.sidenlial towns, and F— 2 
trading and shipping to.wns which also 
can be classified among ordinary residen- 
tial towns. The foHowing is a statement 
of the six categories of'tpwns -in West 
Bengal, Chandernagore and Sikkim. 


STATEMENT HtS 

List ef towns under six chundtlvatlons with 
nuinner <4 .iieniates per 1.9M males la 
each of them, West Bengal, 19S1 
(Figures within bracket denote females ner 
1,000 males) 


A— RESIDENTIAL TOWNS 
Administrative Headqiiarters 


(Names in capitals are district headquarters) 

1 BURDWAN (oU and‘ rice mills) (749) 

2 Kalna (870) 

3 Katwa (oil and rice mills) (807) 

4 SURI (rice mills) (830) 

5 Rampurhat (829) 

6 BANKURA (oil and rice mills) (878) 

7 Vishnnpur (rice mills) (1,049) 

8 MIDNAPUR (810) 

9 Coiitai (871) 

10 Tumi Ilk (897) 

H Ghatal (887) 

12 .Ihargram (saw mills) (809) 

13 HOOGHLy-ClUNSURAH (Rubber) 

(B.'il) 

14 Arambag (867) 

1.6 Uliibcria (917) 

16 Basirhat (868) 

17 Barasat (864) 

18 Bangaon (925) 

19 Barrackpur Cantonment (642) 

20 Diamond Harbour (807) 

21 KRISHNAGAR t884) 

22 Ranaghat (842) 

23 BERHAMPUR (oil and rice mills) 

(869) 

24 Mnrshidabad (970) 

25 .Jangipur (1,015) 

26 Kandi (924) 

27 ENGLISHBAZAR (rice mills) (876) 

28 BAI.URGHAT (809) 

29 Raiganj (rice mills) (765) 

30 JALPAIGURI (681) 

31 Alipur Duar (saw mills) (678) 

32 DARJEELING (825) 

33 Kur.seong (8.35) 

34 Kallmpong (811) 

35 COOCH BEHAR (plywood mills) (719) 

36 Tiifanganj (775) 

37 Dinhata (648) 

38 Mathabhanga (682) . 

39 Mckliganj (708) 

40 Haldibari (786) 

41 GANGTOK (686) 

42 CHANDERNAGORE (769) 


Others 

1 Dainhat (rice mills) (898) 

2 Bolpur (rice iind oil mills) (840) 

3 Khatra, (brass and beU metal) (927) 

4 Sonamukhi (rice mills) (1,0(|8) 

5. Patra'sair (940) 

6 Garhbeta (787) 

7 Kharar (958) 

8 Ramiibanjput (975) 
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Industrial 

CALCUTTA &HOWRAH 


9 RICE mills 

9 chemicals 

• JUrE MILLS 

oiRON»STrr.L rolling 

OJUTE PRESS 

O PAPER MILLS 

6 COTTON 

O GLASS 

• ••OINNING*eALING 

©RUBBER 

0 FLOUR MILLS 

©MATCHES 

0 TOBACCO 

COIL MILLS 

0 9OAP 

©HOSIERY 

0 PAINT 

©SILK 

ePOTTERYkCEMENT 

Q SAW MILLS 

• brick-piflos 

©LEATHCRh&HOE 

® PRINTINO 

o tanneries 

• DOCKS 

©general 

• shell FACTORY 

engineering 

• railway workshop 

• POWER GENERATING 

1 © WATER SUPHl INO SI ATIONS f 


-'IS' 

r / 
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ti^ (*741) 

(922) 

C^owctenga (678) 

Dum Dutn (MUcellaneous mlUa) 
:<70Z) 

Dum Dum (ordnance) (552) 

Nortb Diuh Duia (Miscellaneous mills) 
(798) 

Nabadwitf (875} 

I8imagar (985) 

Clhakdah (932) 

Kancbrapara D. A. R. Colony (909) 
Santlpur (979) 

JiaganjrAzlmgan] (Jute) (957) 

Old Maida (rice and Jute) (713) 


24 Rallsahar (Jute sjstonitia’, ete.) (456) , 

25 Panihatt (Jut^ spinning, etc., ehetnicii 

industries, etc.) (602) 

26 Khai^ah (Jute s^ruaiag, etc., ich^iiaal 

industries, etc.) (735) 

27 Ichhapur OMence Estate (Ordnance) 

(578) 

28 Barrackpur (Jute spinning, etc.) (630). 

29 Garulia (Jute spinning, etc.) (514) 

30 North Barrackpur (Jute spinning, etc.) 

(735) ’ 

31 Baranagar (Jute spinning, eUS.) (717) 

32 Kamarhati (Jute spinning, etcj (649) 

33 Calcutta (Port, other IndusttMs) 

(CITY) (570) 

C— MINING TOWNS 

1 Barakar (coal, electricity) (726) 

2 Dlsergarh (coal, electriclly) (840) 

3 Neamatpur (coal) (765) 

D— RAILWAY TOWNS 


B— INDUSTRIAL TOWNS 

1 Chittaranjan (Locomotive industry) 

(426) 

2 Kulti (Iron and steel, refractories, 

coal) (687) 

3 Bumpur (Iron and steel, coal, refrac- 

tories (536) 

4 RaniganJ (Coal, paper, electricity) 

( 886 ) 

5 Bansberla (Jute spinning, etc.) (613) 

6 Serampur (Jute spinning, etc., chemi- 

cal industries, cotton textiles, belting, 
etc., Admn. Hqrs.) (640) 

7 Rlshra (Jute spinning, etc., chemical 

industries, cotton textiles, etc.) (561) 

8 Uttarpara (automobile Industry) (894) 

9 Konnagar (Chemical Industry, dis- 

tillery) (612) 

10 Kotrung (Tiles, bricks) (681) 

11 Champdanl (Jute spinning, etc.) (702) 

12 Bhadreswar (Jute spinning, etc.) (521) 

13 Howrah (Jute spinning, etc., docks, 

rope works, chemical Industries, 
foundries, railways, Admn. Hqrs.) 
(CITY) (618) 

14 Bally (Iron and steel, railways) (533) 

15 Baurlg (Ju(e spinning, etc,) (579) 

16 Budg^Budge (Pufel oil installations. 

Jute spinning, miscellaneous) (580) 

17 Garden Rieach (Sbip-buUdJng, railways, 

ele^ricity) (CITY) (648) 

18 ToU)ganJ (Miscellaneous industries) 

(ar?) (760) 

19 South Suburbs .(liRseellaneous indus- 
V tries. Mint, etc.) (CaXY) (792) 

SO' Rafahagar (Pootwear indus^) (567) 
,21.t7tagarb (Jute spinning, etc., . ptqwr, 

. .. etc-) (033) 

.2|2..IWN)fpara (Jute ginning, etc.) (CITY) 

. ,U'-' \<88S)'. 

2$rN«d)g^U (Jute spinning, eta) (653) 


1 Asansol (Administration Headquarters) 

(937) 

2 Ondal (coal) (759) 

3 Khargpur (CITY) (909) 

4 Kanchrapara (jute spinning) (757) 

5 Siliguri (saw mills, etc., Admn. Hqrs.) 

(554) 

E— RICE MILL TOWNS 

1 Memarl (699) 

2 Sainthia (817) 

3 Dubrajpur (stone quarrying), (944) 

4 HiU (706) 

F— TRADINO AND SHIPPING TOWNS 

1 Canning (688) 

2 Dhullan (941) 

7. Alternatively as in Uni<Hi Table 
A.1V cities and towns can be classified 
into six classes according;, to theif 
population. The following :Stateinent 
in.4 classifies the cities and towns of 
West Bengal, Chandemi^re and 
Sikkim according to their population. 


STATEMENT llLt 

CiassiflcaUott of dtiee and towse aceerdiag 
to their popalathm fa 1951 

CLASS I— (atles) 


(Ptg^ulatioD of 100,000 and. dyer) 


1 Calcutta 

. 3,049.877 

2 Howrah 

, 48%e30 

3 Tollyganj 

149.817 

4 Bhatpara ^ s 

134,916 

5 Khargpur Town ♦ , 

. 129,6W 

0 Garden Rdach . , y 

, lOMiK) 

7 South jSuhurha 

, 1O4;0M 


3 OBWrg 
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TOWNS CXJISSIFIED BY POI^UIJlTlON 


STATEMSNT lOA^ntd. 


STATEBIJBNV 


Total — Class I 


Cl-ASS IV 


West Bengal 3,609,891 

West Bengal, Candernagore and 
Sikkim . 3,609,891 


CLASS II 
(50,000 to 100,000) 


8 Kamarhati 77,251 

9 Baranagar 77,126 

10 Asansol . 76,277 

11 Burdwan 75,376 

12 Serampur 74,324 

13 Titagarh 71,622 

14 Bally 63,138 

15 South Dum Dum . 61,391 

16 Hooghly-Clhlnsurah 56,805 

17 Kanchrapara 56,668 

18 Nabadwip . 56,298 

19 Berhampur 55,613 

20 Naihati 55,313 

21 Krishnagar * . 50.042 

Total — Class II 

West Bengal 907,244 

West Bengal, Chandemagore and 
Sikkim 907.244 

CLASS III 
(20,000 to 50,000) 

22 Chandemagore . 49,909 

23 Panihati .... 49,514 

24 Bankura . , . . 49,369 

25 Midnapur .... 45,476 

26 Barrackpur .... 42,639 

27 Santipur .... 42,413 

28 Jalpaiguri .... 41,259 

29 Bhadreswar .... 36,292 

30 Basirhat .... 34,823 

31 Halisahar ....<• 34,666 

32 Darjeeling .... 33,605 

33 Cooch Behar . 33,242 

34 Slliguri 32.480 

90 Budge-Budge 32,196 

36 North Barrackpur 32,173 

37 Champdani .... 31,543 

38 Kulti 31,363 

39 Englishbazar 30,663 

40 Bansberla .... 30,622 

41 Garulia 28.304 

42 Ranaghat .... 28,064 

43 Rishra 27,465 

44 Raniganj .... 25,939 

45 Alipur Duar .... 24,886 

46 BAidyabati .... 24,883 

47 Vishnupur .... 23,981 

48 Bangaon .... 23,364 

49 Konnagar . . 20,238 

Total— < kjiss III 

West Bengal . . . 891,457 

West Bengal, Chandemagore and 
Sikkim . . * . 941,366 


(10,000 to 20,000) 

50 Jiaganj-Azimgan} . . 

51 Khardah . . 

52 Burnpur . . . ^ 

53 Jangipur .... 

54 Suri . . . ' . 

55 Balurghat 

56 Kalna 

57 Uttarpara .... 

58 Kalimpong .... 

59 Baduria .... 

60 Rajpur .... 

61 Barrackpur Cantonment 

62 Chittaranjan 

63 Ghatal . . . 

64 Barasat .... 

65 Dhulian .... 

66 Katwa 

67 RalganJ .... 

68 Chakdah .... 

69 Kandi 

70 Rampurhat .... 

71 Bolpur 

72 Ichhapur Defence Estate 

73 Kotrung .... 

74 Dum Dum .... 

75 Tamluk .... 

76 Jaynagar-Majilpur 

77 Taki 

78 Bauria 

79 Contai 

80 Uluberia .... 

81 Sonamukhi .... 

82 Dubrajpur .... 

83 North Dum Dum . 

84 Kanchrapara Development 

Area Rural Colony . 

85 Neamatpur .... 

86 Kurseong .... 

87 Arambag . 

88 Murshidabad 

89 Barakar .... 

Total — Class IV 

West Bengal 

West Bengal, Ghandemagore and 

Sikkim 

CLASS V 

(5,000 to 10,000) 

90 Diamond Harbour 

91 Baruipur .... 

92 Sainthia .... 

93 Hili . , . . . 

94 Dainhat .... 

95 Jhargram . ; 

96 Disergarh 

97 Canning. . . , , 


19,148 

18,524 

18,487 

18,255 

18,135 

18,121 

17,324 

17,126 

16,677 

16,385 

16,310 

16,189 

16,162 

16,125 

16,027 

15,935 

15,533 

15,473 

15,372 

15,220 

15,144 

14.802 

14,600 

14,177 

14,002 

13,599 

13,355 

13,138 

12,977 

12,738 

12,575 

12.352 

12,205 

12,156 

12,019 

11.756 
11,719 
11,460 

10.756 
10,440 


592,496 

592,498 


9,818 

9^238 

8,707 

8,346 

8,149 

7,975 

7,842 

7^836 
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ottowTH OS' rrdwMs 

StAmOENT lIL4~contd. STATEMENT III.4— conddL 


rrr. A*M v 

(5,000 to 10,000) 

99 Ratniibanpur . . . ' 7,530 

99 Batanagar .... 6,874 

100 Oobardanga ... 6,519 

101 Diohata .... s,848 

108 Chandrakona 5,717 

103 Kbarar 5,023 

104 Memarl .... 5,005 

Total— Class V 

« 

West Bengal 110,436 

West Bengal, Chandernagore and 
Sikkm 110,436 


(XASS VI 
(Under 5,000) 


105 (Jarhbeta .... 4,806 

106 Patrasair .... 4,789 

107 Old Malda .... 4,498 

108 Ondal 4,288 

109 Mathabhanga . 4,256 

no Khirpai .... 4,246 

111 Khatra 4,127 

112 Bimagar . , . 3,893 

113 Haldibarl .... 3,162 


114 Gangtok .... 2744 

115 Tufanganj 2,318 

116 JWekllganJ .... 1,856 


Total— Class VI 

West Bengal 41,737 

West Bengal, Chandernagore and 
Sikkim 44,461 


8. The following Statement in.5 
shows the different rates of increase of 
population in I. Residential towns (in- 
cluding administration headquarters, 
ordinary residential towns, rice mill 
towns and trading and shipping towns), 
II. Industrial towns, and III. Mining 
towns and IV. Railway towns. It will 
be seen that increase in population 
has been quite unsatisfactory in the 
first class of towns but more satisfactory 
in the industrial, mining and railway 
towns. 


STATEMENT niJ 

Progress of population In cities and towns, classifled according to character, in 
West Bengal, Chandernagore and Sikkim, 1872-1951 

(Percentage decennial variation is shown under absolute figures. + indicates 

increase, — indicates decrease) 


Claat of townf 


1961 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1871 

I towns (Includus 

Admliilstzntion Head* 

quarters, ordinary resi- 
dential rice tnlll 

towns and trading and 
stdiiplng towns) 

1,436,924 
+ 431 

1,003,348 
+ 41-0 

711,376 
+ 100 

040,019 
+ 20 

034,088 

+36 

012,180 
+ 4-7 

584,498 

+ 4-4 

659,599 

--0-6 

602,530 

11 Industrial towns 

• 

4.440,906 

+27-7 

3,478,613 
+ 71-8 

2,030,853 
+ 14*4 

1,774,768 
+ 80 

1,043,950 
+ 168 

1,418,119 
+ 281 

1,147,608 

+18*4 

908,987 
— 0*8 

970,96^ 

III Mining towns 

• 

80.088 

+207*4 

9,771 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

;; 

- 

IV Railway towns 

• 

299,849 

+69-8 

187,340 

+64-9 

113,002 

+82-9 

02,111 
+ 61*9 

40,870 
+ 174-2 

14,900 

•• 

•• 



9. This at once shows the enormous or steadily decayed until 1921 or 1931. 

difference in the growth and progress of It is significant that with the exception 

residential towns in the State and in of Raniganj, Bansberia and Kotrung no 

those, of industrial and railway towns. industrial, rice mill, trading and ship- 

Further examination of the career of ping or railway town belongs to any of 

residential towns since 1872 will reveal these declining categories. 

(a) that not a small number among 10. The following Statement 111.6(a) 
them, arei less populated today than in shows those residential towns which 

1872, and (b) another group stagnated are less populated today tiran in 1872S^ 
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STATEBIENT in.6(») 



: ^ 


Prostew of restdential towns which on loss pomdous la 1951 than la tVli 


Wavua a# Vawa 




PopnUtlon In 




MmIIv Vf XvwU 

1061 

1041 

1081 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1891 

im 

1878^ 

BUfiDWAN DIST&IOT 










1 KaIm 

17,884 

12,662 

0,667 

8,424 

8,608 

8,121 

0,680 

10,468 

87,886 

BANKUBADISTEICT 










2 Sooamukhl 

3 Patntsalr . 

12.862 

4,780 

14,667 

6,781 

10,080 

4,864 

10,044 

6,486 

13,276 

13,448 

13,462 

6,600 

12,565 

• • 

HIBKAPUR DISTRICT 










4 Khtfar 

5 Bunjlbaiipur 

S Chandrakoim 

7 KblrpAl 

6,028 

7,630 

5,717 

4,246 

6,670 

6,036 

6,411 

3,628 

6,786 

0,280 

6,016 

3,603 

8,680 

6,700 

6,470 

8.766 

6,880 

8,481 

8,121 

4,606 

0,508 

10,284 

0,300 

6,046 

10,083 

0,077 

11,800 

6,708 

10,000 

12,257 

0,206 

11,160 

21,811 

8,046 

HOOOHLY DISTRICT 










S ArAmVag .... 

11,460 

8,002 

7,461 

7.867 

8,048 

8,281 

8,826 

10,607 

18,400 

24-PARGAKA8 DISTRICT 

0 GobArdangA 

6,610 

5,644 

4,626 

5,112 

6,070 

6,866 

6,704 

0,164 

6,052 

NADIA DISTRICT 










10 BiroAgAr . . . . 

3,803 

1,613 

2,841 

2.805 

2,664 

8,124 

3,421 

4,321 


MUR8B1DABAD DISTRICT 










11 MufihldAbAd 

12 JlAganJ-AslmgAOj 

10,766 

10,148 

11,408 

15,223 

0,483 

10.008 

10,600 

11,281 

12,660 

12,327 

16,168 

13.386 

18,800 

16,677 

20.841 

18,800 

24.634 

21,048 

HALDA DISTRICT 










ISOldMAldA 

4,408 

8,846 

2,770 

8,146 

8,760 

8,743 

4,178 

4,604 

5,262 

11. Statement lIL6(b) shows those 

1941 either 

stagnated or 

decayed in 

towns which up to 1921 or 1931 or even 

population but improved later. ^ 




STATEMENT m.6(b) 





Residential 

towns which declined in population until recently 1872-1951 



1061 

1041 

1081 

1021 

1011 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1872 

BURDWAN DISTRICT 










1 KAtWA . . . . 

2 DAlaliAi . . . . 

15.533 

8,140 

11,283 

6,086 

7,772 

4,845 

0,823 

4,843 

6,004 

5,842 

7,220 

6,018 

6,009 

5,144 

0.820 

6,789 

7,003 

7,562 

BIRBHDM DISTRICT 










3 Suri . . . , . 

18,135 

15.803 

10,008 

8,915 

0,181 

8,602 

7,481 

^7.848 

0.001 

MIDNAPUR DISTRICT 

4 UhAtAl 

16,125 

17,226 

12,400 

10,770 

12,064 

14,525 

18,042 

12,638 

15.402 

HOOOHLY DISTRICT 










6 Hooghly*ChlJUiurah 

66,805 

40,081 

32,684 

20,938 

28,010 

20,888 

88,060 

31,177 

34,761 

24-PAROANAS DISTRICT 

S BATASAi 

16,027 

11,280 

8,672 

8,211 

8,700 

8,084 

0,754 

10,583 

11.8M 

NADIA DISTRICT 










7 KrlalmagAr 

8 BanAghnt . 

0 ChAk^h . 

10 SAntlpur . 

. 50,042 

. 28,064 

15,372 
42,413 

32,010 

16,488 

5,404 

20,802 

24,264 

11,806 

8,086 

24,002 

22,300 

0,652 

5,216 

24,702 

28,475 

0,850 

4,081 

26,708 

24,547 

8,744 

5,482 

20,898 

26,500 

8,506 

8,618 

30,437 

27,477 

8,683 

8,080 

20,687 

26.750 

8,871 

8,2J8 

28,686 

HCE81I1DABAD DISTRICT 










11 BerhAiupiir 

12 JAfiglpur 

. 65,613 

. 18,266 

41,558 

16,003 

27,403 

12,706 

26.070 

10,780 

26,148 

11,408 

24,807 

10,021 

28.615 

0,704 

28,00|6 

10,187 

37,110 

11,361 

12. As observed before only three in- 

1951. 

Statement 

m,6(c) 

shows 

the 

dustrial towns suffered from fiuctua- 

progress of these towns over the 80-year 

tions in population between 

1872 

and 

period. 
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SEASONS Ot oeCAV 

STATEMENT m.6(c) 

Hutm Industrtal towns whose population fluctuated between 187^ and 1951 


- 

1U51 

1041 

1031 

BUKPWAH PlfiiTRlCT 

1 Kaolganj . . . . 

25,030 

22,b30 

10,373 

hoouhi^y pismcT 

2 BsiuiberU , . . . 

3 X^trung . . . . 

30,622 

14,177 

23,716 

0,401 

14,221 

7.160 

13. All other indiistrial 

towns 

have 


maintained steady progress and increase 
throughout the 80-year period. Only 
Bhatpara, Naihati, Halisahar, Barrack- 
pur and Calcutta suffered decreases in 
1872-81 no doubt through the effects of 
the Burdwan Fever. 

14. In trying to trace the reasons for 
the decay of some of the 25 towns men- 
tioned in Statements IIL6(a) and (b) 
W. H. Thompson in 1921 put them down 
to one single cause : the unpopularity 
of town life among the people of 
Bengal (page 113 of Census Report of 
Bengal, 1921). Thompson is the only 
Superintendent of Census Operations 
who has so far examined the census 
record primarily from the point of view 
of population and sustenance, and 
brought to bear on this examination his 
intimate knowledge of the province as 
an administrator and settlement 
officer. It is, therefore, important to 
listen to his arguments with respect 
before begging to differ, if one must. 
He writes: 

To many the decrease in the proportion of 
females in the average country town at more 
than double the rate of decrease in the pro- 
vince as a whole and two and a half times 
the rate in rural areas may come as a sur- 
prise. Some would have expected signs to 
show that the advantages of municipal con- 
servancy, a good water supply, and the other 
amenities which town life affords were begin- 
ning to be appreciated and to attract families 
to the town. The reverse seems to be the 
case. The number of men who are able to 
find employment in towns whether profes- 
sionally in the law, In medicine, and in the 
lower grades of administrative service, or as 
shopkeepers and servants, has increased. 
The male population of the average country 
town has increaised^ but an increasing pro- 
portion leaves its womenfolk behind in the 
country and the total population is almost 
stationary. Town lifb is not the normal life 
of any section of the Bengalis. They dislike 
it and do not seem to get over their dislike^ 


1021 

1011 

1001 

1801 

1S81 

1878 

14,536 

15,407 

15,841 

13,772 

10.702 

10,57a 

0,882 

6,840 

O.IUH 

0,574 

0,473 

5,044 

0,783 

5,104 

7.081 

5,747 

7,801 

0,8U 


The pleader, the clerk, the school master and 
the shopkeeper, whose work is in the town, 
each has a house of his own or belonging to 
his family somewhere in the country. There 
his family can live far more cheaply than in 
the to^ and the practice of keeping up two 
establishments seems to be on the increase. 
Partly this is due to tho difficulty of obtain- 
ing accommodation in towns especially by 
Muhammadans for the landlords are 
commonly Hindus who object to a Muham- 
madan tenant, but mainly it is to be put 
down to the purdah system, A small section 
of the upper classes is beginning to relax its 
rigour, but there is no sign of such relaxation 
among the middle classes, and the lower 
classes in imitation of the habits of their 
superiors are enforcing it among themselves 
more rigorously than formerly. Tho decade 
from 1911 to 1921 is the first in which the 
population of the average town has increased 
faster than the population of Bengal as a 
whole. The increasing disparity between 
the sexes however proves that this is no 
indication that town life is beomlng more 
popular. A filtered water supply has been 
installed in 15 towns in Bengal in the decade 
and there are good grounds for believing 
that the general health of towns compared 
with the country has improved, although the 
vital statistics of municipal areas are so un- 
reliable as to be useless as evidence on the 
point. 

If further evidence is required of the un- 
popularity of town life among the people of 
Bengal it is to be found in the decadence of 
almo.st every town which is not an industrial 
centre, and has not been made a centre of 
administration. Almost every such town In 
the province has lost population at almost 
every successive census. The following are 
examples (Murshidabad, Khlrpai, AzimganJ, 
.Chandrakona, Birnagar, Old Malda, Ramji- 
banput, Chakda, Kharar, Bansbaria, Sona- 
mukhi and Santipur belonging to present 
West Bengal are mentioned— A. M.) 

Towns of this class are also remarkable for 
their high proportion of women. Thei*e are 
only nine towns in Bengal with more females 
than males (of these Santipur, Jangipur, 
Sonamukhi, Dhulian, Taki, Dainhat, Khirpai 
belong to present West Bengal.^ — A. M.). 
Only one of them^ Jangipur, is a subdivisional 
headquarters, and none are the headquarters 
of districts. As might be expected in the 
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old towns, which are inclined to decadttteo, 
there are few immigrants, the mote promls* 
ing of the youth of the old families seek 
employment elsewhere, and the proportion of 
females among those who are left is as high 
or higher than in rural areas. 

15. It is unfortunate that at the 
moment when Thompson was putting 
his finger on the right spot he should 
have turned away, and missed the real 
reasons. There are three sentences in 
the above quotation which give us the 
clue : (a) when he says that a profes- 
sional man’s family can live far more 
cheaply (in the village) than in the 
town and the practice of keeping up 
two establishments seems to be on the 
increase ; (b) that every town which is 
not an industrial or administrative 
centre has decayed ; and (c) that in 
those towns where females outnumber 
males the more promising youth of the 
old families seek employment else- 
where. 

16. The reason for the decay of those 
towns which are now called residential 
and which Thompson called ‘ country 
towns ’ lies not in an intensification of 
the purdah system, nor in a growing 
“ unpopularity of town life among the 
people of Bengal ” but in (i) the rapid 
decay of those towns as centres of 
trade, manufacture and industry ; (ii) 
the shift of these activities elsewhere 
to new centres ; and (iii) to a thorough- 
ly new system of production, — strange 
to the genius of production and*,manu- 
faclure in this subcontinent. In this 
new system of production the family is 
no longer counted as a unit. In the old 
pattern of production practised in the 
old towns the housewife, the grownup 
sons, and the younger children all help- 
ed the head of the family in different 
ways in producing his ware and bye- 
products. But in the new industrial 
towns with the new pattern of produc- 
tion the individual was all that counted, 
the factory ‘ hand ' — ^no matter to whom 
it belonged. In this new system of 
production the family was a nuisance, 
not helping at all in increasing produc- 
tion but creating on the other hand so 
many problems of housing, sanitation 


water supply, and subsistence Wages. 
The family being a hindrance and good 
only for increasing the cost of produc- 
tion was not wanted. What was want- 
ed was the able ' hand ’ without the en- 
cumbrance of a family. It was only in 
the later stages when the new system 
of production took root and stabilised 
that the advantage of s>ettling the 
worker’s family as well on the site of 
industry was realised. It was now a 
question of keeping the ‘hand’ happy 
and comfortable in home life, of giving 
him a stake in his job and preventing 
him from going on “ irresponsible ” 
strikes provoked by “ self-seeking 
leaders ”. By this time, however, 
enough profits had been made to permit 
of expenditure by way of labour hous- 
ing and amenities of the meanest form, 
and the international labouring class 
organisation had grown strong enough 
to force the hands of employers. The 
new industrial pattern also had acquir- 
ed stakes in their own continuance to 
sanction this expenditure. 

17. The decrease in the proportion of 
females in the average country town 
which Thompson mentions as evidence 
of the unpopularity of towns was there- 
fore due to a rapid disintegration of the 
old pattern of manufacture, industry 
and trade in those towns which had so 
long maintained a balance of popula- 
tion between the town and the village, 
and had many more points of true con- 
tact between the country’s rural and 
urban economies before the middle of 
the nineteenth century than afterwards. 
It seems that rural-urban economy was 
far more organic and interdependent in 
the old system of production than in 
the new. In the old system there was 
more of organised life in production, 
which soon came to be replaced by 
organised labour in the new pattern. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge upon this 
commonplace but one may lend point 
to it by explaining concretely. 

18. In James Rennell’s Atlas of the 
East India Company’s domain precise- 
ly those towns which are mentioned in 
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the Statement Ill.ft are marked as 
flourishing centres of trade, commerce 
and industry. Up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century most of them con- 
tinued to flourish but already the Court 
of Directors of- the East India Company 
having forbidden the export of an in- 
creasing list of commodities out of 
Bengal ports to England and elsewhere, 
and having driven other nations and 
countries out of the field of Bengal’s 
trade and commerce by their sovereign 
rights and supremacy on the high seas, 
indigenous manufactures, for which 
Bengal had so long enjoyed a far famed 
reputation, suddenly slumped and then 
rapidly disintegrated. The sudden im- 
poverishment and dissolution of liveli- 
hood naturally led to demoralisation 
and loss of vitality, and it was no coin- 
cidence that the Burdwan Fever wa.<5 
enabled to strike with all its might 
specially those towns which had 
formerly flourished. The fever literally 
hit these towns below the belt. The 
high female ratio in these towns as late 
as 1872 suggests that migration into 
them from villages must have been 
more complete in years past, that those 
who had come away from villages to 
settle in the towns had left behind little 
to make them look back over their 
shoulders. They had no regrets. But 
events in the middle of the century 
sowed doubts and soon compelled an 
increasing number of townsmen to put 
one foot in the village which they had 
left and “ keep up two establishments ". 
It is obvious that the stream of migra- 
tion was rolled back. Manufacture and 
industry in these towns declined, com- 
pelling more and more people to fall 
back on agriculture. Henceforth manu- 
facture or industry did not pay its way 
thus increasing the dependence of the 
manufacturing labourers, artisans and 
proprietors for part of their mainte- 
nance on agriculture again. This start- 
ed an -increasing traffic between village 
and town, and the needs of cultivation 
on account of a growing dependence on 
it compelled many persons to keep 


their families in the village, while the 
head of the family strove to keep the 
family business ticking over. Miscel- 
laneous services and professions hardly 
succeed in keeping a town in health, 
and the declining female ratio in these 
towns rather indicates a losing struggle 
with traditional patterns of manufac- 
ture and industry (in modern parlance, 
small scale cottage industiy), their in- 
creasing inability to pay their way, and 
a growing dependence on agriculture 
of their population, so much so that 
whereas in the beginning of the process 
agriculture was a source of supplemen- 
tary income to the declining profits in 
the urban trades, the tables were turn- 
ed and agriculture became the main- 
stay of a large section of townsmen. 
This is evidence of residential country 
towns throwing back a section of its 
population on agriculture. It is a case 
of reversing the clock of rural urban 
economy. Rather than absorb the sur- 
plus population from the village, strug- 
gling to reach the town and earn a liv- 
ing, the situation introduced a mutually 
parasitic tension between town and vil- 
lage instead of an organic interdepen- 
dence. Thus the declining female ratio 
in residential towns tells a different 
story from a similar phenomenon in the 
modern industrial town. Whereas in 
the residential towns the declining 
female ratio is a direct measure of their 
declining trade and manufacture, in 
the industrial towns the low female 
ratio is rather a direct measure of their 
expansion in which housing cannot 
keep pace with the growth of new in- 
dustries. The latter is also a measure 
of the extent to which modem indus- 
trial labour regards his industrial 
assignment as a source of income which 
he is all too anxious to plough back into 
his plot of agricultural land as soon as 
he returns home. It is of interest that 
as far back as in 1929 some Rs. 250,000 
used to be received in Barrackpur sub- 
treasury every week from the post 
offices, most of which was money sent 
by mill workers to their own country 
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by money order. (Evidence of M. M. 
Stuart, I.C.S., Subdivisional Officer of 
Barrackpur, l^fore the Bengal Provin- 
cial Banking Enquiry Committee 1929- 
30, Report Vol. II, p. 33.) Unfortunate- 
ly corresponding figures for 1950-51 
could not be supplied by the Postmaster 
General, West Bengal. In the residen- 
tial town agriculture is regarded as a 
supplement to decaying hereditary in- 
dustiy, while in the industrial town in- 
dustrial earnings are regarded as a sup- 
plement to decaying agriculture at 
home. Since very large sections of the 
working population in the growing in- 
dustrial towns of West Bengal are immi- 
grants from other States of India and 
abroad, their earnings go to enrich their 
lives and standards in their home pro- 
vinces. On the other hand since the 
majority of residents in residential 
towns are natives of this State, their 
growing dependence on agriculture con- 
sequent on the decay of traditional, 
small-scale cottage industries, merely 
intensifies overcrowding on the soil, and 
deepens the problems of employment 
and sustenance. The rural urban 
economy in these areas, instead of dis- 
tributing the load of sustenance more 
evenly between agriculture and indus- 
try, has the unfortunate effect of put- 
ting the last straw on the camel’s back. 

19. That each one of these decaying 
residential towns flourished up* to the 
middle of the 19th century has been 
mentioned in the section on Growth and 
Movement of Population in Chapter I. 
Brief mention may be made from 
Gazetteers to confirm the reasons 
advanced for their decay. In Burdwan 
district Kalna “ was formerly one of the 
principal ports of the district in the days 
when the river was the main channel 
for trade but the river has silted up con- 
siderably, the East Indian and other 
Railways have diverted the traffic, and 
the prosperity of the town has long been 
declining. For several years also it was 
the focus of the terrible Burdwan Fever, 
which ravaged the district between 1862 
and 1874 ” (Gazetteer of Burdwan 1910, 


p. 196). In Katwa “ steamers used to 
ply all the year round to the town, but 
owing to the dlting up of the Bhaj^athi 
and the opening of the East Indian Rail- 
way the commercial importance of the 
place has declined; the new railway line 
from Hooghly to Kalna will however 1^ 
carried on to Katwa and should lead to 
a revival of its trade (ibid., p. 200), 

“ Brass and bell-metal work is manufac- 
tured in Dainhat, and weaving Is carried 
on; there is also some trade in salt, jute, 
grain, English cloth, cotton and tobacco. 
The town, which lies between Katwa 
and Kalna, was formerly considered one 
of the principal ports of the district. 
But the river is gradually receding from 
it and its prosperity has long been de- 
clining. It is now of little commercial 
importance ” (ibid., p. 192). In Birbhum 
district “ the chief industry of Suri is 
the manufacture of palanquins and 
furniture. At Alunda, two miles dis- 
tant from the town, striped cotton table 
covers and bedsheets, towels, white 
table cloths, mosquito nets, and other 
coarse cloth are produced. Tusser reel- 
ing, tusser-weaving, and cotton weaving 
are also carried on in the large village 
of Kalipur-Karidha a mile west of Suri. 
Bafta (mixed tusser and cotton cloth) 
said to be in no way inferior to the bafta 
of Bhagalpur is also produced at 
Karidha ” (Gazetteer of Birbhum, 1910, 
pp. 130-31). In Bankura district 
“ formerly a large factory of the East 
India Company was established in Sona- 
mukhi, and numbers of weavers were 
employed in cotton-spinning and cloth- 
making. One of the earliest notices of 
Sonamukhi occurs in the records of the 
Board of Revenue, and consists of a com- 
plaint made by the Company’s commer- 
cial Resident stationed there regarding 
obstruction to trade by the Raja of 
Burdwan, upon which an officer wais 
deputed Ho make an inquiry, iemd the 
Raja was forbidden to interfere in any 
way with the commercial btisiness. of 
the Company’s, faetories. "nie introduc- 
tion of English piecegoods led to the 
withdrawal of the Company from this 
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trade, for the local products were not 
able to compete with imported European 
articles. Formerly also the town con- 
tained an indigo factory. At present 
silk weaving, pottery making, and the 
manufacture of shellae are the principal 
industries of the place. The industry 
last named wfis till 10 years ago large 
and prosperous ” (Gazetteer of Bankura. 
19P8, p. 176). “Brass and bell-metal 
utensils are made on a fairly large scale 

at and Patrasair. The brass 

utensils manufactured in this district 
are much prized in native households 
elsewhere in Bengal, and considerable 
quantities are exported to Calcutta and 
other parts of the country. The indigo 
industry was formerly of considerable 
importance. There were out-factories 

in Patrasair The industry 

has now completely died out. Conch- 
shell ornaments are made at Patrasair ” 
(ibid., pp. 115-16). In Midnapur district 
the chief industries of Ghatal “ are the 
weaving of cotton and tusser silk cloths, 
the manufacture of bell-metal utensils 
and the preparation of earthen pots. 
The fabrics made are mostly of a com- 
mon quality, cheap but durable. The 
industry is an old one. for the- Dutch 
had a factory in the town; and in the 
early days of British occupation, a Resi- 
dent was located here, Ghatal being 
practically the port for the Arambag 
and Ghatal subdivisions ” (Gazetteer of 
Midnapur, 1911, p. 181). “ Chandrakona 
was a flourishing place in the second 
half of the 17th century, and in 
Valentijn’s map {circa 1670 A.D.) it 
appears as ' a large village on an un- 
named river (the Silai) under the name 
of Sjandercona. (See paragraph 170 in 
Chapter I)” (ibid., p. 174). In Kharar 
brass and bell-metal wares are manufac- 
tured on an extensive scale. J. G. Cum- 
mings in his Review of the Industrial 
Position and Prospects in Bengal in 1908 
wrote':, “The whole village resounds 
with the beat of the hammer on the 
bell-metal. The manufacture of brass 
and bell-metal utensils, such as cups, 
platest and cooking pots is carried on at 


Ghatal, Kharar, Midnapur^ ChandrajNimi 
and Ramjibanpur. At t^ two,,pij|d^ 
first named the industry is said 
more highly organised than in any other 
part of the Province. The masters there 
are enterprising and wealthy; they 
obtain the material in economically 
large quantities, e.g., tin from the 
Straits Settlements, copper from Japan, 
etc.; they distribute the labour and pay 
the piece worker; and they have a steady 
demand from Bara Bazar in Calcutta. 
Some have more than 100 men in their 
factories, and it is said that out of a 
population of 9,000 at Kharar, 4,000 are 
metal workers ” (ibid., pp. 126-27). “ In 
Ramjibanpur bell-metal articles are 
manufactured, and cloth weaving is 
carried on. The hat of Ramjibanpur is 
a large market for hand-woven cloths ’* 
(ibid., p. 219). “The chief industry in 
Khirpai is cloth-weaving, a considerable 
number of the population being weavers. 
The industry was formerly of greater 
importance. In the 18th century the 
English had a large commercial factory 
for cotton and silk fabrics at Khirpai: 
while the Dutch used to send agents for 
their purchase. It also contained a 
French factory ” (ibid., p. 202). In 
Hooghly district, “Arambag is an old 
place, which was of some importance 
owing to its situation on the old Pad- 
shah! road from Burdwan to Midnapur. 
The ruins of two indigo factories can 
still be seen” (Gazetteer of Hooghly, 
1912, p. 244). Hooghly-Chinsurah used 
to be a most important port, commercial 
and administrative centre, but declined 
with the growing importance of Cal- 
cutta. In recent years the establishment 
of factories and industries has revived 
the town. In 24-Parganas “ Barasat was 
formerly a place of greater importance 
than at present. In the early part of 
the 19th century it was the seat of a 
college for military cadets, which they 
entered on their arrival frcwn Europe. 
On this account the town has been call- 
ed ‘the Sandhurst of Bengal’ (Gazetteer 
of 24-Parganas, p. 210). In Gobardanga 
“ trade is carried on in jute and 
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molasses, and there are several sugar- 
factories ’* (ibid., p. 239). In Nadia dis- 
trict “ Bimagar was once a large and 
prosperous town, but the epidemic of 
malarial fever in 1857 caused great 
ravages in the place, and it has been 

steadily declining ever since At 

one time the Ganges is supposed to have 
flowed past the place” (Gazetteer of 
Nadia, p. 167). “ Chakdah used to be 
an important trade centre, but a change 
in the course of the river affected it 
adversely in this respect ” (ibid., p. 168). 
The decline in Krishnagar’s population 
is due to the ravages of malarial fever, 
but it was also due to the decline in its 
importance as a seat of the local ruling 
pihuie. As late as 1910, L. S. S. 
CKMalley wrote ; “ Ranaghat carries on 
a large river trafhc, and is one of the 
principal seats of commerce in the dis- 
trict ” (ibid., p. 187). “ In the old days 
of the East India Company, Santipur was 
the site of a commercial Residency, and 
the centre of large Government cloth 
factories. The Government purchases 
of Santipur muslin, which then had a 
European reputation, averaged over 12 
lakhs during the first 28 years of the 
19th century. None of these factories 
are still in existence, the last ruins hav- 
ing been pulled down and sold between 
1870 and 1880; only the name of the 
suburb Kuthirpara remains to indicate 
that there were once rows of Ktiihis or 
factories in the neighbourhood. It is 
said that the commercial Resident enjoy- 
ed an annual salary of over Rs. 42,000, 
and lived in a magnificent house with 
marble floors, built by himself at the 
cost of a lakh of rupees : the Marquis of 
Wellraley spent two days there in 1802 : 
the ruins of the house were Anally sold 
for Rs. 2,000. The manufactures of 
Santipur are in a decaying condition. 
The cloth industry has l^n practically 
killed by the competition of machine 
made goods, and the weavers are no 
longer prosperous. The East India Com- 
pany once had a sugar manufactory in 
the town, but this has met with the 
same fate as the cloth factories ” (ibid., 


pp. 189-91). In Murshidabad the d^ine 
of Berhampur consequent on the decline 
of Kasimbazar has already been men- 
tioned in the section on growtii and 
movement of population in Chapter 1 
(paragraph 254). The decline of Murshi- 
dabad has been too obviously due 
to the decline of the Nawab’s court, 
while the decline of Azimganj has been 
due to the decline of banking houses 
attendant on the decline of the Murshi- 
dabad court. ” During the early days of 
British rule, Jangipur was an important 
centre of the silk trade and the site of a 
commercial residency. In 1802, Lord 
Valentia described Jangipur as ‘ the 
greatest silk station of the East India 
Company, with 600 furnaces, and giving 
employment to 8,000 persons ’. He add- 
ed that “silk then sold for Rs. 10-4 a seer. 
In 1835, when the Company’s trading 
monopoly ceased, its Alatures were sold 
to a Mr. Larulletto for Rs. 51,000 ” 
(Gazetteer of Murshidabad, p. 198). In 
Malda “ Old Malda during the 18th 
century was a centre of cotton and silk 
manufactures and the French and Dutch 
had factories there as well as the 
English. The English factory was, how- 
ever, transferred to Englishbazar in 
1770 and the town began to lose its pros- 
perity with the rise of Englishbazar. It 
has tended to decline throughout the 
19th century. It is, however, still a con- 
siderable distributing centre of manu- 
factured goods for the barind and does 
a large export trade in rice and jute" 
(Gazetteer of Malda, 1918, p. 92). In 
Malda Diaries and Consultations (1685- 
1693) published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal it is said that a person travelling 
from Englishbazar to Old Malda 
through Sahapur did not need to. carry 
a light on account of the lights from 
shops on either side of the road all along 
the way and could hear a continuous 
tinkle of coins being told by tellers in 
the pay of shroffs. 

20. In illustration of the point that it 
is really the immigrant population of 
West Bengal that has swelled the urban 
ratio in the general population in 1951, 
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Statement 111.7 may be found interest- 
ing. Part <a) of the statement expresses 
the urban population as a percentage of 
the general population of West Bengal 
during 1901-51 while part (b) of the 
statement further analyses the over-all 
urban percentage of the State and dis- 

STATEMENT in.7(a) 

Urban popnlaaons of districts exmessed^ ^tereenta^ of their general popnlationsi, 


tricts into (i) urban population with Ilis- 
placed urban population, (il) urbam 
population without Displaced urban 
population and (iii) urban population 
born in the State of West Bengal as a 
percentage of the general population of 
the State. 


State and Diatrict 





1941 
( accord- 
ing to 




1951 






published 






hguree) 

West Bengal 




24*8 

21*8 

Buidwan • 




14-8 

11*8 

Birbhum . 




6-5 

5*8 

Bankura • 




7*2 

7*1 

Mldnapur . 

Hooghly . 




7-5 

5-9 




22-2 

20*6 

Howrah . 




32*4 

28*8 

24-Pargaiia8 




29*6 

23*8 

Calcutta . 




100 

100 

Nadia 




18-2 

13*8 

Murshidabad 




7-9 

7*3 

Malda 




3-8 

3*2 

West Dinajpur . 




6*8 

1*2 

Jalpaiguri 

Darje^ng 

Coooh Bouar 




7*2 

21*2 

3*3 

15*6 




7*6 

4*2 

Sikkim . 




2*0 

, . 


1941 
<aocord- 
ing to 


unpub- 

lishod 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

house 










19*6 

16*0 

16-0 

18-7 

18*7 

10*8 

8*2 

6*7 

61 

6*7 

6*3 

2*2 

2*7 

10 

Vi) 

6*3 

6*0 

6*0 

SO 

4*H 

6*7 

6*0 

3*6 

3*6 

8*2 

20*3 

18*3 

166 

13*9 

12*8 

24*0 

23*2 

21*9 

21*3 

20-7 

24*0 

20*6 

19*2 

18*0 

16*1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

14*2 

11*9 

11*2 

10*3 

10*8 

7*4 

6*7 

7*2 

6*2 

6*7 

2-8 

2*7 

2*6 

2*6 

2*9 

1*0 

, , 

, , 


« • 

2*8 

2*6 

2*1. 

1*8 

1*9 

16*6 

18*6 

10*2 

9*8 

8*6 

4*2 

3*1 

2*9 

2*7 

2*6 


STATfiMENT in,7(b) 

Urban poimlation in West BengaJ In 1951 cJassifled by persons born fai tbe Stale 

and without Displaced population 


State and Disiriot 


West Bengal 

Bardwan . 
Birbhum 4 
Hankura . 
Midns]^ . 
Hooghly 
Howrah . 
24-Pargaiia6 
Calout& . 
Hadia 

Manhidabad 


West Dlnajpur 
Jail ■ 


Coooh 

BIkkfili 



Urban x>opnla- 
tiiins without 

Urban 


populationB 
bom in 

Total iirLtan 

their Dis- 

population 

placed popu- 

theSUte 

expressed 

latioiu ex- 

expressed 

as percentage 
of general 

pressed as 
percentages 

as peroentages 
of the general 

population of 

of general 

population of 
the district 

the district 

population 
without Dis* 
placed per- 
sons 

84*8 

88-6 

18-4 

14*8 

13*8 

8*6 

6*6 

6*1 

5*4 

7*2 

7*0 

6-6 

7*6 

7*2 

6-5 

22*2 

21*0 

14-2 

32*4 

30*7 

23*4 

206 

26*0 

14*9 

100 

100 

46-5 

18*2 

17*6 

9-6 

?•» 

7*1 

d«3 

3-8 

3*2 

2*6 

5*8 

3*6 

2-1 

7-2 

4*8 

2*1 

21*8 

10*4 

J2-6 

7*6 

6*0 

3*8 

8*0 

8-0 

1*8 
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EMPLOYMENT IN TOWNS OP NATIVES OP THE STATE 


21. Statement IIL7(b) read with 
Statement 111.7(a) ia so significant, and 
its conslusions are so obvioTis that no 
detailed comment is necessary. In no 
other district except Hooghly, Howrah, 
24-Parganas, Calcutta and Darjeeling 
does the native urban population 
exceed 10 per cent, of its total popu- 
lation. More than 54-5 per cent, of 
Calcutta’s population belongs to States 
and countries other than West Bengal, 
while in Howrah the native urban 
population constitutes only 23-4 per 
cent, of the district’s general population. 
In Hooghly and 24-Parganas the percent- 
ages are 14-2 and 14-9 respectively. In 
Darjeeling it is 12-5. The percentage of 
5 is exceeded in Nadia, Burdwan, 
Bankura, Murshidabad, Midnapur, and 
Birbhum. In Cooch Behar it is 3-3, and 
in Malda, West Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri 
it is as low as 2-6, 2-1 and 2-1 
respectively. 

22. Clearly, the cities and towns of 
West Bengal provide very little extra 
employment to its population driven 
away by agricultural overcrowding. 
The result is that more and more people 
compete in an already fearfully over- 
crowded agricultural economy. Only a 
very little is drawn away and sustained 
in non-agricultural livelihoods. There 
is hardly any complementary balance 
between agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural livelihoods, between rural and 
urban economy, hardly enough, that is, 
to trust the towns to absorb the surplus 
population of working age from the 
rural areas, or imagine them capable, in 
their present capacities, of providing 
fruitful employment in expanding indus- 
tries. A percentage of 13-4 in 1951 is a 


sad comihentary on the native popula- 
tion’s inability to switch over from agri- 
culture to industry and, as has already 
been noted in the section on Migration 
in Chapter I, whatever native popula- 
tion lives in the towns subsists more on 
commerce and miscellaneous sources 
and other services, and less on “ Produc- 
tion other than Cultivation”. In the 
Industrial Zones the industries provide 
employment to large proportions of im- 
migrants from other states and abroad : 
at least their cities and towns contain 
large populations born outside the State. 
Thus the native born population of West 
Bengal does not make as much use of 
its cities and towns in the industrial dis- 
tricts as it might and the advantages 
and amenities of these districts are 
largely enjoyed by immigrants. Very 
similar is the picture presented in non- 
industrial districts where even though 
the urban proportion is much less than 
10 per cent, of the general population, 
immigrants form quite large propor- 
tions of the urban populations. Some 
explanation of this universal pheno- 
menon in West Bengal ought to be forth- 
coming. That town life is unpopular 
with the people of the State is certainly 
not an explanation. Rather it begs 
the question. The female ratio in 
the 19th century in towns mentioned in 
Statement III.6 will bear this out. 
Statement III.8 shows the number of 
females per 1,000 males in the 25 resi- 
dential towns of Statement III.6. It 
shows that towns were popular in 1872. 
Social changes in the last eighty years 
might have gone to make them still more 
popular, had not the economic situation 
stood in the way. 


STATEMENT 10.8 


Number of females per 1,000 males In 25 residential towns of West Benaal, 1872*1951 


Rcriidential towns 


1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1672 

1 JCalna • • • 


870 

807 

851 

842 

903 

910 

1.028 

1.146 

1.081 

2 Katwa 


897 

917 

979 

960 

996 

988 

1.134 

1,261^ 

1^168 

S 8uri 


890 

856 

791 

854 

861 

848 

960 

971 

960 

4 Ghatal ... 


887 

792 

981 

906 

941 

990 

999 

1.019 

1.081 

5 Hooglily-Chinsurah • 


851 

772 

780 

790 

828 

911 

948 

1.027 

l/Wl 

6 Arambag • • 


867 

887 

907 

911 

982 

974 

1.005 

1.084 

mi 

7 Baraaat • • • 


864 

837 

833 

826 

868 

898 

1.006 

980 

966 
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tHB WEMAUSi RATIO IN TOWNR 
STATEMKN'I’ UJUft**H!oncl<l. 


RovidentM tpwnii 




1951 

1041 

1931 

1021 

1911 

1001 

1801 

1881 

im 

S KriBhoa^AT 




884 

888 

806 

061 

995 

1,003 

1,040 

1,072 

1.078 

9 Rai^aglist 




842 

810 

799 

828 

801 

974 

1,084 

1,166 

1/^70 

10 Beijbampur 




860 

848 

807 

812 

828 

876 

018 

1,025 

826 

11 Miiffsbidatiad 




070 

016 

034 

075 

1,024 

081 

081 

1,086 

084 

12 JaAgipur . 




U015 

902 

1,037 

1,078 

1,077 

1,100 

1,057 

1,086 

884 

13 Dnjnliat . 




896 

1,000 

988 

1,014 

1,108 

1,065 

1,117 

1,142 

1,165 

14 Sobaknnkhi 




1,060 

099 

1,069 

1,071 

1,123 

1,118 

1,162 

1,111 

1,112 

15 PatrUBair 




940 

009 

932 

086 





a • 

16 Kharar . 




958 

008 

936 

908 

876 

046 

060 


a « 

17 Bai&iibanpuT 




976 

046 

937 

966 

1,008 

1,047 

1^056 

1,098 

1,(9>P8 

18 CKandrakona 




958 

022 

024 

990 

1,013 

QOS 

1,010 

1,023 

l,(tl4 

19 Kbii^pai . 




926 

1,006 

005 

1,017 

1,007 

1,018 

1,033 

1,032 


20 Qobardanga 




878 

894 

069 

028 

1,002 

1,034 

1.030 

1,181 

1,005 

21 Bimagar . 




036 

883 

861 

045 

1,040 

1,122 

1,180 

1,210 


22 Chakdah . 




032 

004 

077 

884 

907 

1,006 

870 

1,012 

1,212 

23 8aatipur . 




079 

1,067 

1,080 

1,186 

1,191 

1,140 

1,174 

1,106 

1,168 

24 Jiaganj-Azixnganj 



067 

970 

006 

on 

833 

813 

814 

1,064 

064 

25 Old Maids 

• 

. 


713 

863 

893 

876 

862 

805 

978 

1,084 

1,072 


23. One might consider this question districts. Statement 111.9 shows the per- 

from another aspect and compare the centage of local Ix>rn among towns* 

ratio of females and of townsmen born people and females per 1,000 males 
in the district of enumeration or the in local born of urban populations in 

State to the total urban population of 1951. 


STATEMENT 10.9 

Percentage of local born among towns people and females per 1,000 males In local 

born of urban population, 1951 






Percentage of 

Percentage of 


Females per 

Females per 





townspeople 

townspeople 

Females per 

1,000 males 

1,000 malea 





born in the 

born in the 

1,000 males 

born in the 

born in the 

State and District 




State of 

distrif-t of 

found in the 

State of 

dietriot of enu 





enumeration 

enumeration 

urban popu- 

enumeration 

meration found 





to urban 

to urlmn 

lation of the 

found in the 

in the urban 





lK>pulation of 

population of 

district 

urban areas of 

areas of the 





district 

district 


the district 

district 

1 




2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Watt Bengal . 




64*0 

48-7 

667 

764 

806 

Burdwan . 




68-3 

48-4 

777 

783 

763 

Birbhum . 




830 

80-4 

861 

796 

787 

Bankura « 




93-0 

86-7 

946 

036 

890 

Midnapur • ' . 




74-9 

67-1 

886 

955 

038 

Hooghly . 




04-1 

64-6 

679 

578 

488 

Howrah . 




72-0 

60-9 

610 

678 

676 

24-Parganaa 




50-4 

40-6 

678 

766 

893 

Calcutta . 




46-6 

33*2 

670 

733 

8J5 

Nadia 




52-4 

47-7 

027 

1,045 

1,083 

Muxahidabad . 




80-0 

73-3 

923 

059 

020 

Malda . 




69-7 

65-7 

853 

966 

973 

WestDinajpur • 




35-4 

33-0 

771 

672 

620 

Jalpeiguri 




28-6 

24-1 

679 

1,069 

1.004 

DarjeeUng 




5XH) 

50-0 

721 

047 

061 





43-6 

40-7 

7)3 

766 

766 

8ikU« . 




66*8 

66*8 

686 

888 

888 
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STABIUTY OF.URBAK POPULATION 


24. Columns 2 and 3 show that intep^ 
district migration to urban areas in the 
State is much less than migration from 
ol^er states of India and abroad. 
Migrants from other districts of the 
State do not seem to care much to which 
district they go for their livelihood, ex- 
cept when it is a question of going to 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas or Cal- 
cutta; whereas migrants from outside 
and abroad seem to show preferences in 
filling up urban areas ■ in Burdwan, 
Midnapur, Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Par- 
ganas, Calcutta, West Dinajpur, Jalpai- 
guri, Darjeeling and Cooch Behar. 
Urban areas in Nadia, Murshidabad and 
Malda have, however, taken large popu- 
lations of Displaced persons. 

25. If the female ratio were an index 
of the stability of the urban population, 
it would appear that towns in West 
Bengal might be classified under several 
categories : those (a) with a female 
ratio over 1,000; (b) with a ratio between 
950 and 1,000; (c) with a ratio between 
900 and 950; and (d) ratios below 900. 
An inverse correlation seems to exist 
between the prosperity of a town and 
its female ratio: a large female ratio 
seems to indicate an exodus of the males 
of the town to other areas in search of 
employment. The following statement 
classifies cities and towns according to 
their female ratios. 

STATEMENT m.l0 

Cities and towns classlfled according to their 

female ratios in 1951 

(a) Towns with a female ratio over 
1,000: Bankura — 1. Vishnupur 1,049, 
2. Sonamukhi 1,056 ; Murshidabad — 3. 
Jangipur 1,015 : 

(b) Towns with a female ratio be- 
tween 950 and 1,000: Midnapur — 1. 
Kharar 958, 2. Ramjibanpur 975, 3. 
Chandrakona 958; Nadia — 4. Nabadwip 


975, 5: ■ S&ntipur 979 ; Murshidabad— 6. 
Murshidabad 970, 7. Jiagauj-Asimganj 
957. 

(c) Towns with a ratio between 900 
and 950: Burdwan — 1, Asansol 937; 
Birbhum — 2. Dubrajpur 944; Bankura 
— ^3. Khatra 927, 4. Patrasair 940; Midna- 
pur — 5. Khargpur Town 909, 6. iChirpai 
926; Howrah — 7, Uluberia 917; 24-Parga- 
nas — 8. Rajpur 907, 9. Jaynagar-Majil- 
pur 922, 10. Taki 915, 11. BangaOn 925; 
Nadia — 12. Birnagar 935, 13> Chakdah 
932, 14. Kanchrapara D. A. R. Colony 
909, Murshidabad — 15. Dhulian 941, 16. 
Kandi 924. 

(d) All other cities and towns have 
female ratios less than 900. 

26. It will be seen that except for the 
railway towns of Asansol and Khargpur 
none of the towns in the above state- 
ment are prosperous and enterprising. 
They are predominantly non-industrial 
residential towns, some of them sleepy 
hollows which have had their hey-day. 
The railway centres of Asansol and 
Khargpur show less disparity between 
the sexes than the mill towns. The 
reason seems to be that a large propor- 
tion of employees in railway workshops 
are skilled men who serve continuously 
for longer periods than the mill hands, 
enjoy housing amenities and have 
brought their wives to live with them. 
The more prosperous residential towns 
tend to have a female ratio between 700 
and 850, while the fiourishing industrial 
towns have a female ratio of about 690, 
which varies within 100 on either side. 
This accords with observations made 
before in Chapter I in connexion with 
migration into urban areas. 

27. The following statement compares 
the female ratio in (i) Residential, (it) 
Industrial, and (iii) Railway towns , be- 
tween 1881 and 1951. 


STATEMENT in.ll 

Females per l.DOe oules in residenUal, industrial and railway towns in Vftat 

Bengal, 1881-1951 


mi 

Ileaklential Tomta S37 

InduBtrisI Towns 590 

B^aihray Towns . 838 


1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

816 

828 

868 

874 

487 

408 

505 

527 

696 

668 

643 

687 


1901 

189} 

1881 

907 

948 

ls002 

668 

698 

680 

776 
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THE WORKING CLASS 


26. This is 9 very interesting state- 
ment ihasxittueh as .it furnishes, (a) con- 
firmation of the decay of the economic 
prosperity of pld country towns which 
used to be flourishing centres of trade 
and industry not so very long ago; (b) 
the rootless, migrant, character of indus- 
triar labour and the utter disregard of 
industrial managements in respect of 
working class housing and other ameni- 
ties as late as 1941, in consequence of 
which less and less migrant labourers at 
every successive decade brought their 
wives with them; (c) the comparative 
stability among railway workers and 
the steadily improving state of housing 
for them. The influx of Displaced popu- 
lation from Pakistan is largely respon- 
sible for improving the female ratio in 
residential towns in 1951, while a similar 
improvement in industrial towns in 1951 
is due to (i) a greater realisation among 
industrial employers that on the stabi- 
lity, contentment and a local stake of 
the working class depends their own 
prosperity; (ii) that owing to the short- 
age of capital and the increased value 
of their stock and investments in this 
country all industries must take a long- 
term view of their career, instead of a 
make-hay- while-the-sun-shines outlook ; 
and (iii) the better organisation of the 
working class through trade unions and 
other demonstrative organs. In railway 
towns, already in the days past when 
the railways were mostly in the hands of 
private companies, the latter could not 
but look after the housing of the work- 
ing class because on a stable and experi- 
enced working class population depend- 
ed the efficient, punctual running of rail- 
ways. Housing was, therefore, a safe 
and profitable investment. This has 
been appreciated by the Union Govern- 
ment, in whom the rights of most rail- 
ways now vest* and the recent railway 
town of Sillguri and the prospective 
railij^^v town of Alipur Puar have been 
marked by the erection of durable 
houses for the railway staff before the 
trackii are Set working. 

29. /HiSire is thus hardly any consider- 


able body of the true industrial proles 
tariat in West Bengal,—^ proletariat 
that has severed its roots in the country 
and agriculture and regards its destiny 
solely in terms of the industry to which 
it has attached itself. There has been 
no such transplantation and there will 
be few families where purely industrial 
working class blood has run through 
several generations. While on the one 
hand this second string of agriculture 
for industrial labour may have saved 
the country from disastrous famines and 
disorders in times of trade and indus- 
trial slumps by forcing unemployed in- 
dustrial labour to fall back on agricul- 
tuie at home in those times and thus 
helped to soften the impact, for instance, 
of the great economic crisis of 1929; and, 
while this connexion with agriculture 
slows down the onset of industrial 
crises, and dulls their edge a little; on 
the other hand, production continues to 
be inefficient, skill is prevented from 
accumulating as a tradition, and 
an uncertain labour supply leads 
to shyness of enterprise and much 
irresponsibility on the part of 
managements. The want of a settled 
labour force and the absence of invest- 
ments in housing and other amenities 
for labour, keep small mills and facto- 
ries on a speculative level for long 
periods, encourage them to ‘ wait and 
see ’ before sinking more capital and 
‘ getting involved ’, or even to shut down 
and liquidate themselves as soon as 
snap profits are made. An unstable 
labour force therefore contributes gene- 
rously to the element of gamble notice- 
able in industry. This leads to lack of 
international standards in quality of 
production and marketing, and virtually 
to all the defects of Indian industry list- 
ed by the Exports Promotion Committee 
in their Report of 1950. The evil effects 
of the absence of family life among 
industrial workers have already been 
described in the section on migration, 
paragraph 326 of Chapter I. 

3Q. In England employment in indus- 
try is not of a temporary character 
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CHARACTSR OF INDUffnUAZv UiBOUR 


as in West Bengal, nor is the indue* 
trial ^pulation immigrant. There is 
very little sign now-a-days of a predo* 
minance of males in industrial cen- 
tres in England. Industry in England 
therefore by no means spells the break- 
ing up of the workman’s family life 
or his removal from the place of his 
birth as in West Bengal, though, to 
those familiar with Indian conditions 
only, these are often felt to 1^ neces- 
sary corollaries to the development of 
industry, and the disturbance of family 
life which industry in this country has 


c(»ne to involve is one of the' reasons 
which have in some sense set. people 
against it 

31. The temporary and t^certain 
character of industrial labour supply 
and the rarity of family life am<Hig in- 
dustrial workers will be evident also 
from the age composition of the popula- 
tion in industrial towns around Calcutta, 
other industrial , towns, residentiai 
towns and railway towns. The follow- 
ing statement shows the age composition 
of males and females in the four cate- 
gories of cities and towns. 


STATEMENT m.l2 

Age compositioB of males and females expressed as seteentage of male and 
population In (i) the Calcutta area (Calcutta, SouHi Suburbs, ToUjrcnaJ, 
Garden Reach, Dum Dum croup of munlelpailtlea, Baranacar, Howrah 
and Bally), (11) other Industrial towns, (ill) residential towns and 
(It) railway towns, 1951 

(Excluding Displaced persons) 







Other Industrial 

Residential 


BaOway 

Agft group 



Calcutta Area 


towns 


towns 


towna 





- 1 




. .K. 


A 





4 


" - % 


4 






M 

P 

M 

P 

M 

P 

M 

P' 







■ 

m 










■ 

m 




0*^4 • 



7 

13 

10 

12 

10 

12 

16 

16 

5—0 « 



7 

11 

8 

12 

10 

12 

12 

10 

1(^14 



8 

12 

11 

12 

11 

13 

15 

15 

15—24 



23 

22 

21 

21 

21 

22 

20 

17 

25—34 



25 

17 

21 

17 

19 

15 

15 

16 

35—44 



16 

n 

13 

11 

12 

11 

11 

12 

45— 54 



9 

7 

9 

7 

9 

7 

6 

8 

55—64 



3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

3 

4 

65 and over 



2 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Total 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0—14 



22 

36 

29 

36 

81 

37 

43 

41 

15—54 



73 

57 

64 

56 

61 

65 

52 

53 

55 and over 



5 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

5 

6 


32. The high pointed peak in the age 
group 15-54 of the age curve in Calcutta 
Area, the less pointed peak in other 
industrial towns, the still less pointed 
peak in residential towns, and the 
almost smooth curve in Railway towns 
confirms the conclusions already drawn 
elsewhere in this chapter. The sharp 
difference between age groups 0-14 and 
15-54 among males and the fluctuations 
in different types of towns reflects the 
different, patterns of labour dmand and 
supply, while the le^ sharp proportions 
between these two groups among 


females and the evenness of these pro- 
portions in industrial and residential 
towns show a definite progress in family 
life in all types of towns since 1921 when 
Thompson had the follovdng f>bserva- 
tion to make: 

The larger proportion of girls from 10-20 
in the country towns than In Calcutta Is ex- 
plained by the fact that It is easier for men 
from 20-30 to take their wives to such 
towns than to the MetnuM^, Wpmso be- 
tween 20 and 40 form a hiimar proportion 
of the females In mill towns tluuS form 
in Calcutta and In the counUy towns, * Again 
the figure tor the country is about haif way 
between that for Calcutta and the iibrmal 
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AOB AND POPULATION 

In the case of the country towns the piopor-t 
tioti is not higher than in the Province as 
a whole than would be accounted for by the 
low figure for little girls in them. In the 
tniU, towns the teniales of this age are supple- 
mented by the women from other provinces 
whpee customs do not prevent them from 
going out to work, and who And employment 


CLASSIFICATION OP TOWNS 

ip, certain factory processes, sometimee to 
the exclusion of men. 

33. The following statement ^hows 
the age composition of males and 
females in the cities of Calcutta and 
around it (Tollyganj, South Suburb^ 
Garden Reach, Howrah and Bhatpara). 


STATEMENT in.l 3 


feinales expressed as percentage of male and female 
poputalltm (excluding Displaced males and females) )n six indnstrial elU ee 

la West Bengal, 1951 





0—4 

Calputta 


. Male ! 

7‘0 



FomaleB . 

18-4 

ToByKanj 


. MaW 

18*7 



Femalo ! . 

15-0 

South Suburb ! 


. Males 

10*3 



Frnialc^A . 

14-5 

Oardoo Beach 


. Males . 

7*8 



Females , 

12-1 

Howrah 


Males 

7-3 



Feauales . 

lt-4 

Bhatpara . 


Males 

0-8 



Females . 

10-8 

34. Cities and towns have been classv 


tied according to population into 6 cate- 
gories; I. 100,000 and over; II. 50,000 — 
100,000; III. 20,000—50,000; IV. 10,000— 
20,000; V. 5,000—10,000; VI. Under 5,000. 


group 


5 — 1 ) 

10—14 

15—24 

25^34 

30—44 

45—54 

55 - 04 

•5 awl 
over 


7-ft 

23*0 

24*0 

1 «*] 

0*1 

8*5 

1*0 

11-2 

11>H 

21-4 

10-7 

11*2 

7*4 

4*3 

9-0 

0*8 

io - r > 

21*7 

20-4 

12*8 

ft*l 

3*2 

1*8 

10 0 

11-4 

22*5 

15*4 

) 0-3 

7*1 

4*3 

S«4 

8 « 

0*0 

21-7 

21*3 

14-4 

N*3 

8*7 

1-6 

11*5 

10*0 

23*0 

150 

10*1 

7*8 

4-1 

2 « 

00 

0*8 

20-2 

24- 1 

15*4 

8*8 

8*7 

1*7 

13*0 

12-1 

10*0 

21*2 

0*1 

71 

8>5 

2*8 

70 

0*0 

23*4 

25*1 

15*1 

8*2 

3*4 

1*6 

10*0 

13*8 

22-1 

16 * 1 ) 

J0*3 

7*4 

4*7 

2*8 

70 

8 8 

10*0 

25 0 

10*0 

10*5 

4*2 

1*8 

12*1 

11*4 

20*2 

10*5 

13*0 

60 

4*3 . 

2-7 


The following statement shows the pro- 
gress in the number of cities and towns 
between 1872 and 1951 and their pro- 
gress between one class and another 
through these decades. 


STATEMENT nU4 

Showing to which populatton class a city or town belonged In any pafttcular caaeu e, 

1873-1951 


(Class I 
Class 


aOtrn 


100,000 and over, CJass II 50,000 — 100,000, Class III 20,000 — 50,000, 
IV 10,000—20,000, Class V 5,000—10,000 and Class VI under 5,000) 

All towns are municipalities unless otherwise indicated 


ALL OtAHBKB Total 

CAlputta . 
Howrah 

l^: 

•KhuUPor 
Oard«u IUmicIi 
S ooth Soburtif 
OUUM li 
Howrah 
*Khan^r 
Qardoo Aeaoh 
Bhatpara 
Xanuirliat) 


AaafMoi 

Ihirdwan . 

fjottOi Suburb! 





Population at the rensns of ^ 

1951 

1041 

1031 

1021 

1911 

1001 

1801 

1881 

1872 

0,205.910 

4.07a,872 

8,866.830 

2,483.483 

2.318,020 

2,040,211 1 1.732,006 11,628,686 11,608,681 

S,609,ff9J 

9,M5,B27 

1,305,705 

1,226,990 

1,177,018 

1,078,527 

858,493 

048,490 

009,420 

2,548,077 

2,108,881 

1,140,802 

1.031,007 

098,012 

020,033 

741,880 

048,400 

008,420 

433,030 

870,282 

224,873 

105.301 

170,000 

157,.504 

116,000 

11 

If 

140,817 

11 

III 

III 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 


134,010 

117,044 

n 

n 

If 

UI 

iv 

IV 

iv 

120,680 

11 

II 

III 

IV 





100,100 

n 

II 

111 

III 

ni 

lii 

IV 

V 

104.055 

II 

III 

III 

111 

111 

111 

III 


907,244 

030,746 

m,9si 

UR, 060 

50,414 


. , 

90,813 

137,443 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

00,813 

84,068 

I 

87,185 

58.134 

111 

IV 



. , 


1 

85.18H 

65.872 

111 

III 

ih 

lii 

IV 

V 

1 

1 

84,075 

05,000 

50,414 

111 

IV 

IV 

IV 

77,251 

III 

III 

til 

rv 

rv 

IV 

IV 


77,120 

54,451 

HI 

in 

III 

HI 

in 

rv 

f » 

70,277 

55,797 

III 

nr 

III 

IV 



a a 

75^370 

02,910 

III 

in 

HI 

ni 

lii 

rii 

III 

74,384 

.55,349 

in 

ni 

III 

IH 

in 

m 

in 

71,022 

57.410 

nr 

52.451 

111 

IV 

iii 

, . 



63,470 

in 

111 

III 

III 


(«)6B,874 

03,138 

. 60,307 

III 

III 

III 

TV 

rv 

IV 

IV 

61,881 

111 

IV 

IV 


IV 

IV 

IV 

V 


68.604 

III 

in 

IV 

IV 

IV 

rv 

lii 

50,805 

XIl 

in 

III 

in 

111 

HI 


66,068 

in 

IV 

IV 

(6) 

, . 

iv 

IV 

, * 

50,208 

111 

IV 

rv 

rv 

rv 

r > V 

66,013 

III 

III 

m 

in 

lit 

HI 

ni 

ni 

56,313 

ni 

ni 

III 

IV 

IV 

V 

Y 


60,042 

III 

III 

III 

III 

in 

III 

m 

' in 
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55 


8. cmiaua 



Ottutlli 

(1UUMlWMg(»n 
Serampur • 
TItifirti . 
Fftofloiti . 
Bankara . 
Hoo^ly-Ohlmufati 
GardaBB«ach . 
Hldnapor . 
Barraokpnr 
Kamarliatl 
Santlimr 
Nalhatl . 
Barlufapitf 
Jalpalgurl 


SoQib SuburiM 
Baranagar 
Bhadretwar 
BaiMiat . 
HallMhar 
Barjeallng 
Coooh Benar 
BUIgarl . 
Badge-Budge 
North Barrac'hpur 
KrMuiagar 
Chamndanl 
«KuiU 
Aeaneol 
Bm^bbaiar 
Baaebeiia 
Nabadwlp 
Bally 
Oaralla 


Blahra 


jBth Duni Bum 
*XliarRpur 
Baidyabatl 
•AUpur Buar 
Muiebldabad 


*BaiigaoD 
JlmuJ-Ajdiagahj 
BbalpM . 
Cbandrakona 
Konnagar 

OU$tiV 


*K«m 
Baairhat . 

Jal - ^ 

»Kl 

Mui 

Nabadwlp 
Baokura . 
Bally 

Khardah . 
^Bumpur . 
South jDubi 




Bum 


ialdyabatl 

JrXT; 

Burl 

Baluighat 

Budge-Budge 

Xalfia 

Ohatal 

Btlarpara 

BMlIehbaBar 

Haneahar . 

KaBmpong 

Kaudl 

Ba^hai 


piK>ouise OTTowrai ADKtt lan 

ByATBMENT Iltl4~contd. 

Btiputatiott at the eenraa of 


IPftl 

94i,m 

4P,00B 

II 

II 

40,614 

40,660 

II 

I 

45,476 

40,660 

II 

42,416 

T1 

II 

41,250 

11 

I 

II 

86.202 

84.823 

34.666 

88,606 

83,242 

82.480 

82,106 

82,173 

II 

31,548 

81,368 

II 

80,068 

80,622 

II 

II 

28.304 

28.064 

27,405 

IV 

26,080 

II 

I 

24,888 

24,880 

IV 

23,081 

I 

II 

28,364 

IV 

I 

V 

20,288 


1041 

88,284 

II 

n 

27,410 

461617 

40,081 

1C 

48,171 

21,778 

42.345 

20,802 

42,200 

41,556 

27.766 

11 

II 

n 

27,670 

26,848 

25.804 
(/)27.222 

rv 

A' 

32.804 
26,066 
82,016 
31,838 

XV 

II 

23.334 

23,716 

80,588 

II 

20,150 

IV 

(g)37,432 

IV 

22,830 

25,888 

II 

25,825 

IV 

24,06] 

II 

24,015 

V 
IV 

I 

V 

(0) 


1081 

m,3S7 

27,262 

80,056 

40,584 

IV 

61.708 

32,634 

II 

82,021 

IV 
80,834 
24.902 

80,008 

27,408 

IV 

30,618 

80,400 

37,050 

22,002 

21,287 

IV 

(/)2],185 

TV 

V 

24.188 

IV 

24,284 

25,365 

IV 

31,286 

IV 

IV 
IV 

80,347 

IV 

(9)26.868 

IV 

IV 

n 

IV 

V 

IV 

24,476 

IV 

TV 

II 

V 
(9) 


1021 

626,228 

25,428 

38,107 

n 

rv 

20,412 


45,667 


IV 
28.018 
24,702 
28,286 
26.670 

rv 

84,616 

88,845 

82,084 

22,081 

TV 

V 

</)22.2M 

26,728 

IV 

22,800 

24,652 

26,400 

IV 

V 
TV 

23,200 

IV 

V 

(2)23.250 

IV 

IV 

25,280 


mi 

21.208 

(e)i0,5O4 

*46,171 

IV 

28,458 

28,016 

45,205 

“•k 

IV 

26,708 

IV 

26,143 

IV 

85,021 

81,588 

26,805 

(e)24,85S 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 
A 

23,476 

(#) 

21 ,oio 

IV 

V 

IV 

88,804 

A 

V 


IV 
IV 
A 

IV (#)20,616 


IV 

IV 

21,637 

IV 

IV 

TI 

V 
( 9 ) 


IV 
20,478 

IV 

(ft) 

IV 

II 

V 
(0 


m,49S 370,729 377,790 302,409 921,992 


II 

in 

in 

III 

nr 

10,148 

III 

in 

I 

10,756 

n 

HI 

It 

18,524 

18,487 

II 
1 

in 

18,255 

11 

18,135 

18,121 

II 

III 
17,884 
16426 
17,186 

III 


^ 11 
III 
III 
10,428 

in 

15,223 

111 

III 

n 

11,408 

III 

III 

II 

V 

18,678 

in 

II 

III 

16.008 

111 

16,868 

III 

III 

18,562 

17,226 

18,610 

III 

m 

11,061 

16,652 

16,488 


in 

19,600 

16,373 

11,674 

III 

10,908 

III 

18,062 

11 

V 

18,861 

III 

in 

V 

V 

18,471 

III 

18,486 

12,796 

III 

10,008 

III 

III 

V 

12,400 

V 

16,007 

16,770 

V 

12,616 
] 1,395 


in 

10,808 

14,536 

10,207 

11,281 


m 

in 

15,407 

18,38i 

12,827 


, ni (/)1 0,005 
(A)14,81S (5)11,705 
111 18,057 


10,660 

15,584 

III 

in 

V 

14,030 

in 

16,471 

10,789 

Ilf 

V 

111 

in 

V 

10,770 

V 

14,057 


12,660 

18,480 

111 

in 


12,874 

18,488 

in 

11,408 

18,819 

V 

18,015 

17,982 

V 

12,064 

V 

14,882 


1001 

299,963 

26,881 

IV 

20,737 

20,388 

28,811 

83440 

V 
A 

26,808 

A 

24,807 

A 

85,028 

26.874 

25,482 

IV 

IV 

V 
A 
IV 


1601 


1681 


1672 


t239,399 t22942I t339,729 
35,068 25,5^ 24,^440 


A 

83.060 

21084 

32,264 

(<1)85,647 

30,497 

V 

28,515 

IV 

84,477 

80,067 

22,556 

V 
IV 

V 
IV 
A 


A 

81,177 

A 

(6)80,817 

A 

20,687 

23.605 

V 

94,080 

26.378 

IV 

V 
A 
VI 

V 

V 


V (5)19,429 . 


IV 
84,7^1 

91.401 

(6)96,802 

^ V 
27,110 
^ V 
82,321 

n 

Y 

IV 

V 
VI 

V 


11,767 

V 


12,696 

V 


A 

A 

24,547 

A 

25.600 

27.4^^ 

iV 

86,750 

A 

IV 

V 
A 

rv 

V 

V 

A 

V 
IV 
IV 

V 

V 

A 

V 
rv 
IV 

V 

V 

IV 

V 

V 
XV 

V 

V 

IV 

A 

V 

IV 

IV 

A 

IV 

IV 

27,386 

IV 

V 

iv 

A 

A 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

A 

IV 

IV 

20,84i 

A 

IV 

24,534 

IV 

IV 

21,540 

V 

IV 

XV 

IV 

IV 

A 

IV 

21.646 

A 

21,311 

397,090 

392,047 

339,948 

820,642 

III 

10,000 

16,841 

111 

18,100 

13,772 

19^720 

18,863 

10,702 

17.490 

10,578 

i7,o6i 

13,885 

(/)16,024 

(A)10,880 

15,109 

16,677 

14,145 

(5)10,200 

14,849 

18,890 

V 

V 

12.105 

in 

VI 

V 

15,166 

10,680 

III 

18,662 

18,609 

18,884 

18,748 

16,700 

lii. 

14,105 

18,747 

14,815 


10.004 

12.821 

17,174 

10,021 

19,891 

V 

11,097 

15.054 

18,360 

V 

V 

V 

(014,1(16 

12,824 

14,477 

10,187 

■ V ' 

V 

1^.382 

11,86^1 

\ V 

}8.216 

18,061 

V 

14,526 

11,722 

V 

18,042 

V 

18,816 

V 

10,259 

10.4i9 

19.6^ 

la;^- 

m 

12,087 
■ V 

11,181 

V 

w,6^: 
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PROOtUBSS OF TOWNS SINCS 18^2 

STATEMBNf 


Toum 

OUM 

gadjiy lA 

tB«rr»olEpiir OuM. 
•ChtttmujiU 
Barmckpur 
TttagATb 
Barjknt 
Coach Belutf 
INiitflaa 


Poimlatioli a4 Uie (;en8us of 


Bbodrciwwr . 
BABtoorluit . 
]Uiiolir»pm 


fSSLM : 

*lolihopiir Mhnoc 

BMiiberta 

JayacgAr-HalUpur 

Kotnmg 

Bhatpom 

Oaralla 

Dum imm . 

Tamlak 

Arambag 

Taki . 

•Baurla 

*Ooiital 

*Ulaberia 

Garden Heaoh 

*Dubr^pur . 

North Dam Dum 

^Kanchrapara D. 

*Neamatpur 

Kiirseong 

Panlbatl 

Chandrakona 

Bamjlbanpur 

Slllgoii 

*Barakar 

Kharar 

Clati V . 
Bamitbanpur 
Eampurhat . 


tBairackpar Cantt. 
*Ondal 
Ranaghat 
^Diamond Harbour 
Janglpur 
*Barakar 
Dhullan 
J aynagar-Mapipur 
Baraaat 

booth Dum Dum 


Xbardah 
Gooch Behar 
Kharar 
Murahidabad 
Barrackpur . 
Kotnmg 
Uttarpara 
GhamMuma 
Garden Eeaoh 
Bhadnaurar . 

Tamittk 
Kaihatl 
Aj^bag ^ 



Katote 


. B. 


Colony 


1961 


16.395 

16.310 

111 

16,160 

16,168 

lU 

II 

16>,027 

III 

16,035 

16,633 

16.478 

16,872 

III 

16,144 

11 

II 

14,802 

12,852 

14.600 

m 

18,866 

14,177 

III 
14,002 

13.600 
11,460 
13,188 
12,077 
12,738 
12,576 

I 

12,206 

18,166 

12.010 

11,766 

11,710 

HI 

V 

V 
111 

10,440 

V 

110,436 

7,630 

IV 
HI 
IV 
VI 
111 

0,818 

IV 

rv 

IV 

IV 

IV 

H 

IV 

IV 

III 
5.023 

IV 
HI 
IV 
IV 

6,717 

HI 

0,238 

IV 

IV 

11 

fV 

III 

IV 
II 
IV 

T.979 


1041 


14,627 

13,614 

HI 

10,078 

lii 

II 

11,230 

16,000 

12,618 

11,283 

V 
HI 

12,224 

III 
H 

13,866 

14,667 

- HI 
14,216 

V 
I 

111 

V 

12,070 

V 

11,061 


II 

10,812 

V 


V 
HI 

V 

V 

10,487 

V 

V 

152,907 

6,036 

IV 

HI 

IV 

0,860 

IV 

iv 

0,771 

iv 

iv 

IV 

HI 

IV 

0,568 

IV 

5,570 

IV 

HI 

0,401 

IV 

6,411 

11 

lU 

7,130 

IV 

IV 

111 

8.002 

8,000 

6,404 

lU 

IV 

6,002 

7,684 

8,407 

6,062 

IV 

6.086 

VI 


1081 


13,677 

11,438 

16,868 

10,088 

14,413 

HI 

V 

11,837 

V 

V 

vi 

in 

v 

16,006 

HI 

10,080 

14,221 

V 

V 
11 

14,083 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

ii 

vi 


V 

11,600 

V 

V 

V 


184,156 

6,230 

0,060 

IV 

IV 

VI 

IV 

iv 

0,767 

0.766 

8,672 

rv 

0,667 

6,018 

IV 

6,730 

9.483 
IV 

7,160 

0,360 

6,010 

II 

III 

6.483 

IV 

0,006 

HI 

7.461 

vi 

IV 

8,776 

8,746 

7.461 

8,2M 

VI 

VI 


1081 


14,067 

11,412 

15,433 

11,738 

10^7^ 

M 

V 

11,461 

V 

V 

V 
HI 

V 

10.882 

HI 

V 

10,644 

V 

V 

V 
11 

13,006 

VI 

V 

V 

V 


HI 

vi 


V 

10,161 

V 

V 


184,724 

6,700 

8,440 

7,318 

IV 

0,662 

iv 

8.436 

8,408 

8,211 

IV 

8,424 

6,486 

IV 

6,580 

IV 

IV 

6,846 

8,667 

6,470 

HI 

HI 

6,114 

8,016 

8,848 

HI 

7,867 

6,216 

IV 

8,864 

6,446 

6,266 

VI 

VI 


-^1 

1011 

1901 

1691 

1881 

liriT’ 

18,600 

11,607 

11,847 

11,486 

12,921 

10,718 

12.000 

v 

18,744 

10.940 

18,284 

12,981 

10,576 

11,166 

. f • 

• . 

10,121) 

HI 

V 

10,841 

V 

V 

V 

16,009 

v 

10,468 

Y 

lii 

V 

11,491 

V 

lii 

10,638 

V 

V 

lii 

IM^ 

V 

vi 

III 

V 

16,160 

V 

V 

V 

V 



14,006 

• • 

•• 

;• 

18,276 

18,448 

13.402 

V 

u.«M 


V 

V 

V 
11 

11,680 

VI 

V 

V 

V 


111 

V 


V 

11,118 

V 

V 


155,023 

8,481 

iv 

IV 

0,860 

iv 

8,298 

0,246 

8,700 

IV 

8,603 

iv 

8,839 

Tv 

IV 

6,674 

7,873 

6,121 

III 
HI 

6,876 

0,131 

8,048 

IV 
8,048 

vi 

JV 


6,674 

6,262 

6,342 

VI 


V 

V 

V 
HI 

V 
VI 

V 

V 

V 


V 

V 

V 

14,186 

V 

V 

V 
VI 


HI 111 

vi (6)10,306 


VI 

11,178 

V 

10,264 


166,560 

IV 

0.022 

0,888 

8,744 

TV 


8,810 

8,684 

IV 

8,121 

iv 

0,608 

IV 

0,410 

6,044 

7.086 
0,800 

III 

IV 

VI 

8,602 

8.086 
IV 

8,281 

6,482 

IV 


VI 

6,080 

6,618 

6.045 


VI 

11,866 

V 


10,088 

162,666 

0,077 

6,6i2 


8,606 

0,704 

6,283 

9,764 

IV 

0,680 

iv 

IV 

IV 

111 

5,164 

6.480 
IV 

in 

9,680 

VI 

7.481 
6,612 
0,077 
8,826 

8,618 

IV 


VI 

vi 

6.144 

5.708 


V 

V 

V 

10.289 

V 

V 

10.5^ 


V 

V 

V 

11488 

V 

V 

18.408 


12.468 V 

V V 


VI 


i45MS 

IV 

vi 


8,688 

iv 

7.6W 

n 

Vf 

0.686 

lii 

in 

6,747 

6.807 

IV 

IV 

9,241 

VI 

7,8^ 

6,044 

6,676 

IV 

8,989 

IV 


VI 

6,120 

6,789 

8,295 


m 

11,189 


m,fu 

IV 

6 , 26 i 


8.871 

IV 

».»« 

•'IB 

7.145 

III 

VI 

ni 

0.268 

7,417 

9,061 

6349 

7348 

IV 

8.218 

8,888 


8,048 



To?ni 


pRoqHa3sa,<ir.TOWW8iatic^ > 

STATEMENT 


OlOM F— H)OtK9ld, 

XAtWA 

Jalpftlgurl 
ItaiiibertA . 
*Dl8«rgarh . 
CftonJiig 
OttrullA 
Dam Dam . 
DtrjMUng . 
OotNtfdoDga 


BlUgort 
Bolpor 
•DlnlmU 
*Burnpur 
^ratniMlr 
NorUi Ihim Duni 
Hooamuklil . 

Old Bfaldft . 
^Oootol 


Chui yj 

North Dual Dooi 
Tokl . 

OhakdAh 
Dam Duiii . 
^PotraMlr . 
Dalnbot 
*OarhboU . 


OldXahU . 

Khlrpal 

Gobardanga . 

Kimeong 

UtUrijara 

Bimagar 

•Ondal 

*ltotliahbaoga 
Bamlpar 
•Khaim 
DarJaellog . 
•HiOdlbarl . 
•Gangtok 
•Dlnhata . 
‘•Tufanganj . 
•KekUganJ . 


r— 


Popolatlon at the oentua of 


lOtl 

1041 

1081 

1021 

Mil 

loot 

1801 

1881 

i87r 

IV 

IV 

7,772 

6,823 

•,904 

7,220 

6,609 

6.820 

7i968 

111 

111 

111 

111 

IV 

IV 

IV 

6,882 


IV 

6,473 

IV 

6,788 


. •,«»• 
r 7.M1 

7,842 

, . 

. » 


, • 


. • 

, ^ 

7,886 

, . 

, , 

. , 

, , 

7,875 

7,746 



111 

Hi 

IV 

IV 

IV 

6,530 


IV 

7,622 

5,860 

VI 

VI 

VI 

m.in 

111 

111 

U1 

111 

IV 

IV 

iV 

7,018 

8,510 

8.874 

5,544 

VI 

5,112 

6,070 

6,865 

6.704 

6.154 

•.9U 

111 

IV 

6,067 

. , 

* . 





IV 

IV 

5,806 






5,848 

VI 

vi 

VI 

VI 

vi 




IV 

IV 

6,740 






’ * 

VI 

5,781 

VI 

5,485 




, 


IV 

5,074 

VI 

VI 

5,047 

vi 

iv 

5,201 

6,080 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

5,500 

XV 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VX 

VI 

VI 

VX 

VX 

5,262 

IV 

6.746 

5,250 

. , 

, , 

. . 

, . 

6,006 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

.. 


44, m 

30, m 

40,80i 

88,078 

24,711 

89,071 

19,979 

8i,Soa 

r,84e 

IV 

V 

4,535 

4.800 

V 

4,006 

IV 

V 

V 

IV 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

V 

4.036 

V 

V 

IV 

V 

8,086 

V 

4,031 

V 

4 

V 

V 

IV 

V 

V 

3,865 

3,818 

4,020 



V 

4,780 

V 

4,864 

V 




V 

V 

4,845 

4,843 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

4.808 





, . 


111 

Ilk 

IV 

V 

IV 

V 

V 

4.718 

V 

4,408 

3,845 

2,770 

3,145 

3,750 

3,748 

4,178 

4,004 

V 

4,846 

3,628 

3,603 

3,756 

4,605 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

4,526 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

V 

4,460 

3,522 

4,083 


IV 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

4,380 

8.803 

1.818 

2,341 

2.305 

2.654 

3,124 

3,421 

4.321 

4.28H 

V 

3,110 


4,250 

3,008 

2,431 

2,008 

1,740 

1»283 




V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

4,217 

3,0^ 

3,742 


4,127 






III 

lii 

iki 

Ilk 

IV 

IV 

IV 

V 

3,157 

3,162 

1,568 

1,246 

1,502 

1,380 

1,112 




2,744 



■ 9 


V 

3,530 

2,616 

2,200 

1,833 

1,207 

• • 



2,316 

1,412 






1,356 

1,208 


.. 

.. 

.. 


. . 



i Does not Include Population of Chaudemagore. 

• Noa*munlolpal Town. 

t Oantonment. 

la) Ineludee TollyganJ. 

ib) Kanohrmm was eeparated fVom Halleahar lu 1017. 

(c) Blehra*Konnagar formed out of Herampur Municipality during decade ltfll'21. 

(d) Including Barrackpur Cantonment. . 

m Ohampdanl was fonned out of Baldyabail and Bhadreewar Muulclpalltiee during decade 1011-21. 
(n Inoludea Jalapabar and l^bong. 

(ffi Flgurea relate to BJfdira-Konnagar Municipality, 
m) includea Buxa Town. 

(I) fnoliidea Dum Dum Oantonment (now Dum Dum Municipality). 

(i) Tn^iidea QaruUa. 

(1) looludes Duo Dum Mnololpallty. 

(I) Relatea to Dum Dum Cantonment (now Dum Dum MunlcltiaUty). 
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CXASaiFlCATION OF TOWNS 

35. The following is an abstract on K portion bf tite population of urban areas 
the above statement showing the num* m each class express^ as a percentage 
ber of. towns in each class and the pro* of the total urban population. 


STATEMENT UiaS 

Towns daarillod by" poraiatimi, 1812-1951 (the Bsures In brackets Indleate the 
amnber of towns m the parttcular population class for that decade) 


Peroontage of popnlation of class of town to total urban population' 


Pdpulatkm CSass of towns 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1873 

I 100,000 and om 

58-7 

56- 1 

48*3 

49*9 

513 

53*0 

49*0 

42*4 

43-6 

(7) 

(3) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(1) 

(1) 

11 60,000—100,000 

U-7 

130 

7*0 

4*8 

2 2 

, , 

. , 

0*0 

89 

(14) 

(10) 

(3) 

(2) 

(1) 

• • 

•• 

(1) 

(2) 

III 80,000—60,000 

14-5 

180 

23*6 

24*3 

22*0 

16-9 

19-2 

18*5 

Slip 

(27) 

(28) 

(22) 

(22) 

(17) 

(12) 

(11) 

(10) 

(IS) 

IV 10,000—20,000 . 

9-6 

80 

13* 1 

12-3 

lO-O 

19-7 

20-7 

22*2 

14-3 

m 

(27) 

(20) 

(23) 

(27) 

(20) 

(20) 

(26) 

(18) 

V 6,000—10,000 . 

1-8 

8*3 

0*6 

7-6 

0*8 

8-4 

9*4 

0»6 

lO'O 

(16) 

(21) 

(24) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(21) 

(21) 

(38) 

VI Under 6,000 

0*7 

0-4 

1-5 

1*2 

M 

1-4 

11 

1*4 

0-6 

(11) 

(8) 

(12) 

(9) 

(8) 

(9) 

(5) 

(5) 

(3) 


IfoTB The number of towns in each category for certain years in this statement will differ from ^tea^t 

in the Tables Volume beoause towns shift-up or counted as such later hare been taken into account throughout 
the period. 


36. The following statement in 
four parts shows the changes 
in the number per 1,000 of 
urban population living in towns 


with a population of (o) under 
5,000; (b) 5,000 to 10,000; (c) 10,000 to 
20,000; (d) 20,000 and over during 1901- 
51. 


STATEMENT m.l6 

Number per thousand of urban popnlal^ *“ *'***' ®* *®"' 

categories, 1901-51 

(a) under 5,000 


State and IMstriot 


WestBoiicid 

Bordwan . 
Birbhum • 
Banknra ' ; 
Midnapur . 
UooghW . 
Howrah 
24*Pargaiia8 
Caleutta • 
Nadia 


Mnrriiidabad 


ssais. 

CooohBeW 


‘ .V , 


1951 

1941 

1981 

7 

4 

15 

13 

•• 

01 

94 

;; 

72 

86 

i9 

27 

•• 

• • 

is 

19 

io 

74 

128 

141 

141 

, , 


s • 



, * ‘ 

asi 

403 

344 
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1921 

1911 

1901 

12 

11 

14 

51 

* • 

• a 

39 

45 

% • 

a • 

io 

*9 

48 

29 

96 




• • 

183 

208 

215 

•• « 

e •• 

• • 


• • 

• a 


r m 

200 

3.36 

.3)4 

266 



aiASttFICATK>lf w ixmvtB 
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state and Diatriot 

WeelBeogil . 

Burdvan • 
Birbhum . 
Bankura . 
Midnaw . 
Hoogluy . 
Howrah . 
24'*Pai:gaiia8 
Calcutta . 

Nadia 

MunUdabad . 
Malda 

Wciat Dinajpur • 
Jalpalguri 
Darj^ng 
Coooh Behar 


1951 

1941 

1931 

IB 

BB 

BS 

65 

111 

178 

126 

126 

47S 

, , 

62 


104 

132 

234 

•• 

65 

118 

22 

51 

75 


47 

• • 

•• 

50 

805 

m 

i,o66 

. . 

. . 

1^ 

513 


1921 

1911 

' 1901 

7B 

BB 

M 

159 

221 

240 

IsOQO 
' 89 

liflOQ 

1,000 

290 

329 

800 

166 

186 

310 

89 

89 

2M 


128 

170 

191 

99 

• a 

225 

227 

a • 

e • 


State aud District 


(c) 10,000—20,000 


WMBaagal 

Burdwan . 
Birbhum . 
Bankura . 
Midnapur • 

Howrah . 
24-Parganas 
Calcutta . 
Nadia 

MursUdabad 

Malda 

West Dinajpur 
Jalpalguri 
Darjeming 
Gooch Behar 


06 

80 

181 

277 

255 

215 

874 

874 

522 

131 

169 

456 

168 

156 

89 

124 

48 

161 

49 



118 

87 

240 

13i 

142 

352 

588 

605 

397 

. . 

, , 

869 

801 



. , 

, , 

1,000 

301 

386 


. . 

697 

656 


IBB 

166 

1B7 

152 

165 

860 

498 

232 

610 

111 

306 

280 

92 

, , 

240 

• . 


100 

257 

458 

444 

195 

156 

137 

606 

588 

680 

817 

792 

785 

i,o66 

i,o66 

1,000 

. . 

773 

791 

664 

686 

744 


State and District 


(d) 20,000 and over 


Waat Bengal 

Burdwan . 
Birbhum . 
Bankura • 
Midnapur • 
Hoogl^ . 
Howrah 
24-Parganas 
Calcutta . 
Nadia 

Mucshidabad 

Malda 

West Dinajpur 
Jalpaiffuri 
Darjediag 
Cooch Behar 


879 

888 

789 

045 

634 

546 

775 

779 

472 

692 

693 

650 

870 

887 

721 

951 

1,000 

1,000 

860 

862 

670 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

850 

795 

574 

412 

345 

208 

872 

869 

.. 

1,000 

1,000 

• • 

699 

468 

487 

662 

. . 

• • 


790 

755 

705 

638 

614 

400 

4i8 

7^ 

390 

560 

321 

370 

742 

814 

560 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

688 

444 

818 

1,000 

1,000 

1,006 

500 

626 

646 

808 

313 

320 

775 

•• 

. e'w 

S a 

e ■ 


37. It will be interesting to examine and towns of the four important distifi^ts 

the changes in the composition of com- of West Bengal: Burdwan, 

munitifes during 1911-51 in the cities Howrah and 24-Pargana8. ^ 
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BEUGIOUS COMMUNITlSa IK TOWNS 
STATEAIENT, nU7 

Nnnilier pet eae thonasiid petmas aumt reHcloa wbo Ute In towae, 1911-51 









Burdwan 

Hooghly 

Howrfth 

24»Pftigim 

AU niigliNW, . 


* 

ft 

. 

ft 

1011 

ai 

130 

213 

160 







1021 

67 

166 

219 

102 

' U ' 






lOSl 

82 

183 

232 

206 

, '-V 






1041 

118 

206 

288 

238 







1951 

148 

222 

324 

206 

Hindn . . 

• 

• 

• 

ft 

ft 

1011 

58 

141 

203 

206 







1021 

64 

167 

213 

210 







1931 

70 

181 

228 

233 







1041 

122 

214 

204 

271 







1951 

147 

229 

347 

341 

MuAUm • « 

« 

m 

ft 

ft 

ft 

1911 

72 

138 

243' 

130 







1021 

70 

174 

232 

144 







1931 

05 

106 

238 

160 







1041 

129 

213 

260 

179 







1951 

136 

170 

107 

164 

Chriatiftn « 


m 

ft 


ft 

1011 

685 

702 

811 

247 







1021 

512 

734 

818 

267 







1931 

678 

660 

660 

£72 







1041 

617 

845 

645 

146 







1951 

726 

771 

755 

241 

Jftin • 


ft 

ft 


ft 

1011 

402 

1,000 

1,000 

186 







1921 

176 

317 

778 

864 







1031 

490 

1.000 

822 

865 







1041 

125 

567 

1,000 

900 







1951 

251 

220 

854 

046 

Panin 


• 

ft 

ft 

ft 

1911 


1,000 

878 - 

962 







1021 

600 

• ft 

1,000 

286 







1031 

1,000 

1,000 

876 

274 







1941 



, , 

• • 







1051 

1,000 

1,000 

484 

843 
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38. Growth, movement . . and migra- 
tion, births, deaths and livelihood 
patterns in the cities and towns of 
West Bengal have becm discussed in 
Chapter I. It is unnecessary to repeat 
the conclusions here- A note on (^onur- 
bation arotmd Calcutta City will be 
found in the census report on that city. 

39. It appears that the old lurban 
centres of industry and commerce have 
rapidly decayed in the course of the 
last one hundred years and new indus- 
trial cities have even more rapidly re- 
placed them. But the patterns of com- 
modity production and markets have 
changed ; small, highly organised in- 
dustries, skill and craftsmanship being 
replaced by powered, economically 
large industries, monolithic in organi- 
sation and designed for mass produc- 
tion. The artisan has given way td the 
industrial ‘ hand *. Ancient crafts have 
given way to modern commodity pro- 
duction. Markets have changed engi- 
neered by the self-interest of the 
East India Company which on 
the one hand forbade export of finished 
goods from the State so that factories 
in England might fiourish for the 
markets of the world, and, on the other, 
with the help of the Permanent*Settle- 
ment shifted the emphasis on agricul- 
ture, in order to effect a smooth change- 
over from an economy based on Pre- 
Industrial Revolution Organisation of 
industry to an agricultural economy, so 
that the country with a minimmn of 
peasant or working class unrest might 
change from an exporter of finished 
goods to an exporter of agricultural 
produce and raw material ; from an 
importer of raw materials to an im- 
porter of finished goods. The Mutiny 
of 1857 was the last but one rising on a 
big scale in which a confused and 
inchoate peasant and artisan-craftsman- 
working class unrest a^ threw its 
weight into the issue which, however. 


was preeminently a struggle of feudal 
overlords and native princes Jockeying 
for position. But this confused Snd 
retrograde alliance alienated the more 
progressive sections of the native 
population and sealed its fate; By its 
swiftness and completeness the preter- 
naturally rapid decay of indigenous 
industries withheld a proper perspec- 
tive of its full and horrifying impUca- 
tions, as a consequence of which pro- 
gressive thought in the land, glad to be 
rid of anarchy and uncertainty, de- 
lighted to have come in contact with 
the world, pleased with the democratic 
laws of its rulers, and like all middle 
classes throwing its fortunes with the 
winning side, missed the economic and 
industrial aspects of the Mutiny (which 
were, however, secondary) and helped to 
put it down. Henceforth the way was 
made clear for the exploitation by 
foreign capital of this land. The other 
incident was the Moplah Rebellion of 
1921 over which the Government 
quickly threw a commimal mantle and 
suppressed it ruthlessly. This started, 
however, as a genuine peasant stnig- 
gle, and was the last one until 1942. 

40. The reasons underlying the decay 
of old residential towns have been set 
forth earlier in this chapter. The 
reason why new towns have failed to 
enrich the country in which they are 
established, have failed to bring about 
a satisfactory rural-urban intei^pend- 
ence, to contrive true and , comprehen- 
sive points of contact between rural 
and urban economies, but instead have 
helped to perpetuate a dualistic 
economy, characteristic of all Asian 
economies, is far too obvious to make 
a mistake about. It is the dmnination 
of foreign capital in all induatiial 
centres in tiie Bast, capital fopns 

more capital at sita with the- help of 
indigenous resources and laboiiv, hut 
scrapes it (the increase in capital) away 
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tp the country or countries from which 
it originally emanated, where alone, 
and ngt In the east where it is 
multiplied, it is employed to be 
translated into real wealth or exported 
in fresh lots for further increase. This 
process employs an industrial town in 
the east as a factory house or rather a 
catalytic agent for the formation of 
more capital but leaves its economy 
neither enriched nor substantially 
transformed. It certainly provid^ 
subsistence employment but very little 
wealth that can be ploughed back into 
the self-same country. Thus the domi- 
nation of foreign capital in the east 
helps to perpetuate a dualistic 
economy : in the rural areas an im- 
poverished subsistence and in the towns 
a market economy from which the 
wealth is exported elsewhere; and 
between which stands the wall of 
foreign capital allowing “ limited points 
of contact ” between them. The demo- 
lition of this wall remained a confused, 
inarticulate grope in the dark until 
1928, and became a conscious aspiration 
of all freedom struggles in the East 
after that year. This is why even with 
five large industrial districts in this 
small State the town has failed to pro- 
vide wealth and employment to the 
population of the country or to bring 
about a happy balance between agri- 
culture and industry. The two are by 
no means complementary in the pre- 
sent economic set-up in West Bengal 
and industry fails to draw off the sur- 
plus driven away by agricultural over- 
crowding on the soil. Rather, industry 
largely tends to throw some of its 
population back on the soil. In the 
same way the village and the town are 
not complementary — ^neither are their 
economies except in a very limited way. 

41. It has been argued that the 
reason why the Bengali does not go 
into industry as mill-worker as much 
as a hian ftrom other States of India is 
his , c^ulence In agriculture which 
m^kes him disdain work at the mill. 
As the - next chapter will show this 


story of agricultural opulence is largely 
a myth and as even a brief account of 
industries in decayed towns teaches us 
he is not loth to work with his hands 
at boiler and furnace. The reaSon is 
probably to be found elsewhere and it 
seems that what is held as a virtue, 
for some is held as a shortcoming 
against the Bengali workman. The 
latter is more a precision worker, an 
artisan, a craftsman with a sense and 
gift of individual design, a sense of 
freedom of fabrication, than a mass 
producer. Eor these gifts the large 
industries in the State today do not 
provide scope by the million, but wher- 
ever these skills are called for the 
Bengali is offered employment and fills 
it. 

42. The other great and overriding 
result of which he is being steadily 
rightful place in mill and factory is his 
gradual devitalisation in health as a 
result of which he is being steadily 
squeezed out of all spheres requiring 
physical endurance and strength. This 
must lead to a discussion of the other 
alarming feature of greater and still 
greater submarginal living in country 
and town. While it may be conceded 
that in the industrial cities and towns 
industrialisation has kept some pace 
with urbanisation, though the latter has 
certainly outpaced the former, the pro- 
gress of industrialisation in residential 
towns has certainly not kept pace with 
urbanisation. Since this has been so, 
there is no satisfactory explanation of 
the speed and rate at which towns have 
grown in the last thirty years except by 
assuming that the population squeezed 
out by agricultural overcrowding from 
the village vainly tries to scrape a living 
on miscellaneous employment, by main- 
taining two establishments one in the 
village and another in the town, and by 
making the best of a submerginal living 
in a mixture of agricultural and pur- 
suits other than agriculture. Unfortun- 
ately figures prior to 1951 are lacking In 
census reports which might confirm 
how submarginal, sketchy and unsatis- 
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factory the livelihood of the urban 
population generally is, and how it lives 
a life of misery between the pillar of 
agriculture in the village it has left and 
the post of urban occupation it has come 
to seek. What is available after all and 
has been discussed confirms the general 
impression, (a) that industrialisation has 
lagged behind growth of urban tracts 
even in the industrial zone, (h) that 


agricultural overcrowding and sub* 
marginal living are both the unsatis* 
factory cause and effect of the quicken- 
ed pace of urbanisation, (c) that urban- 
isation is but an ineffectual escape from 
the starkness of the agricultural scene 
and (d) that the state of commerce, 
industry, and general services in the 
town affords little substantial succour 
to the man who has fled the village. 





CHAPTER IV 
AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 
SECTION 1 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Tir5 statistics principally discussed 
in this chapter are those mentioned in 


the (gening paragraph of Chapter I and 
Union Tables B.I (Livelihood classes 
and sub>classes) and B.II (Secondary 
Means of Livelihood). In addition 
Subsidiary Tables printed in Part IC of 
this Report show : 

IV.l Agricultural Classes per 1,000 
persons of general popula- 
tion ; number in each class 
and sub-class of 10.000 per- 
sons of All Agricultural 
Classes ; and comparison 
with agricultural holdings 
by size. 

IV.2 Livelihood Class I (cultivators 
of land wholly or mainly 
owned and their depend- 
ants). Number per 10,000 
persons of Livelihood 
Class I in each sub-class ; 
Secondary Means of Live- 
lihood of 10,000 persons of 
Livelihood Class I. 

IV.3 Livelihood Class II (Cultiva- 
tors of Land wholly or 
mainly unowned and their 
dependants). Number per 

10,000 persons of Livelihood 
Class II in each sub-class ; 
Secondary Means of Live- 
lihood of 10,000 persons of 
Livelihood Class II. 

IV.4 Livelihood Class III (Culti- 
vating labourers and their 
dependants). Number per 

10,000 persons of Liveli- 
hood Class III in each sub- 
class ; Secondary Means of 
Livelihood of 10,000. per- 
sons of Livelihood Class III. 

IV.6 Livelihood Class IV (Non- 
. cultivating owners of land ; 

/ agricultural rent receivers 


and their dependants). 
Number per 10,000 persons 
of Livelihood Class IV in 
each sub-class ; Secondary 
Means of Livelihood of 

10,000 persons of Livelihood 
Class IV. 

IV.6 Active and Semi-active 
workers in Cultivation. 
IV.7 Progress of Cultivation during 
three decades. 

IV. 8 Components of Cultivated 
Area per capita during 
three decades. 

IV.9 Land Area per capita (1951) ; 
and Trend of Cultivation 
per capita during three 
decades. 

2. In a rural agricultural economy 
where almost all the land is tilled in 
small plots by peasant families, each 
undertaking to plough, sow, reap, 
manage the land, store and market the 
crop, the prosperity and progress of the 
population comes to be willy-nilly 
intimately connected with the country’s 
land-revenue and rent system. The 
latter forms the atmosphere in which 
the agricultural population breathes and 
lives and any demographic discussion 
of an agricultural population, especially 
where its future is concerned, must 
necessarily introduce, however briefly 
the background of its land-revenue 
system. 

3. In West Bengal this background is 
the Permanent Settlement and it should 
be briefly mentioned here how the 
Settlement came into being, whether 
it conforms to the time-honoured 
traditions of the land or whether 
it was a new departure coincid- 
ing with the advent of a British 
market economy in the eighteenth 
century. 



LAND REVEIIUI& DEMAND BEEOigS CLIVE 


4. Volume II (pages 129-240) of the 
Report of the Land Revenue Commis- 
sion on Bengal gives an admirable and 
succinct account of the “Indian Land 
System, Ancient, Mediaeval and 
Modern (with Special Reference to 
Bengal)” by Radha Kumud Mookerji, a 
member of the Commission. For a 
handy reference this little treatise of 
just over a hundred pages is hard to 
beat, and although it is interspersed 
with the opinion of the author himself 
(with whom the reader may not 
always agree) he is careful to 
quote his authority for every pro- 
nouncement. While it is unnecessary 
to repeat what he has already docu- 
mented and substantiated it may be 
interesting to quote the opinion of the 
Government on the Permanent Settle- 
ment as expressed from time to time. 

5. In 1579 the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar • created the Diwani of the 
lower provinces of Bengal to keep a 
check upon the Nawab-i-Nazim of the 
Bengal subah and hold him from be- 
coming an ‘overmighty subject*. 
About 150 years later with the decline 
of the central power, Murshid KuU 
Khan, who shifted his seat from Dacca 
to Murshidabad to occupy a more 
central position in his domain, 
appropriated to himself the two 
offices of both Nizamat (govern- 
ance) and Diwani (collection of 
revenue). He came at a time when 
already fissiparous tendencies were 
gaining the upper hand and struck 
heavily on Zemindars. He carried the 
Mughal system of collection of revenue 
to the logical limit by measures of the 
greatest severity, striking both politi- 
cally and economically, by dispossess- 
ing Zemindars and introducing a new 
class of farmers of revenue which the 
British seized upon after 1765- “ From 
the tenor of the measures pursued by 
Murshid Kuli Khan ”, says R. K. 
Mookerji (ibid., page 213), “it would 
appear that the country was then 
assessed to the utmost amount it would 
bear”. Shuja-ud-din Khan who be- 


came NaaAm in 1725 based his, settle- 
ment on a new principle, the 
capacity of the. Lan^ord (or fariner) to 
pay and not on the capacity of the 
tenant, or on a proportion of the pro- 
duce and the capacity of the soil. The 
consequence of this principle was a 
substantial increase of revenue by 
means of resumptions and additional 
imposts known as ahwabs. The theory 
of this abufdb was thdt the Zemindars 
were making large additional profits, 
legal or illegal, from the cultivator, in 
which the State had no share (ibid, page 
209). In his Minute of 18 June 1789 
John Shore was of the opinion that the 
Nawab’s additions to revenue in the 
shape of obtoabs were against the 
Mughal Constitution, that the imposts 
levied by the Nazims or Zemindars 
were naturally passed on to the ryots. 
“The Nazims exacted what they could 
from the Zemindars and great farmers 
of revenue, whom they left at liberty 
to plunder all below, reserving to them- 
selves the prerogative of plxmdering 
them in their turn, when they were 
supposed to have enriched themselves 
with the spoils of the country ” (para- 
graph 39 of his Minute). No calcula- 
tion was made of the proportion which 
the new levies bore to the produce of 
the lands, and they were not supported 
by the improvement of the country in 
opulence, agriculture, or population, in 
a period of wars and imrest from 
Murshid Kuli Khan to Kasim Ali. 
But Kasim Ali Khan, Nazim of Bengal 
during 1760 — 1763, although he reall^ 
for the State “ nearly all that the ryots 
had paid”, as a result of which his 
“ demand was a mere pillage and rack- 
rent” because it amounted ‘*in one or 
two yearn to an increase of revenue 
exceeding the augmentation of nearly 
the two preceding centuries ” para- 
graphs 42, 43, 45 and 77, Shore’s Minute), 
yet maintained a balance of power and 
popularity by restoring a section of the 
ancient Zemindars (whom Raimbotham 
in his History of Land Revenue des- 
cribed as “ practically impossible to 
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dispossess by constitutional methods, if 
he. performed his customary duties 
attadied to a Zemindary ”), among the 
Farmers whom Murshid Kuli Khan had 
introduced and whom Kasim All Khan 
still preserved as an instrument of 
convenience. 

0; It was at this juncture that the East 
Incha Company, having established 
supremacy on the field of battle in 
Pltesey in 1757, agreed to accept the 
offOr of Ditoani from the ’Mughal em- 
peror, which it had turned down first 
in 1758, again in 1761 and for the third 
Untie in 1763. But in 1764 Raja Daulat 
Ram (father of Maharaja Raj Ballabh) 
advised Robert Clive that “he should 
ask for a Sanad of the Diwani in favour 
of the Company which being obtained 
the entire management of the country 
would devolve into the hands of the 
Company In 1765 Robert Clive, 
acting on this advice, secured from the 
Mughal Emperor Shah Alam the Sanad 
or Official grant of the Diwani of 
Bengal for the East India Company. 
The Nawab was once more confined to 
Nizamat or governance. 

7- What followed between 1765 and 
1793 is too well known to need recount- 
ing. The Company, inexperienced in the 
intricacies of the land revenue system, 
had no better precedent to fall back 
upon than Kasim Ali Khan’s practice, 
and carried it to its logical ambition of 
collecting the largest amount of money 
in the quickest possible time. It 
shifted from Zemindars to Farmers 
when the latter could pay, and from 
the latter to the former when they 
could not. In his committees of cir- 
cuit the minutes of which form the 
most valuable evidence of those con- 
fused, troublous, horrible and tragic 
times, the Govemor-in-Council alter- 
nated between Zemindars and Farmers. 
The Zemindar was his bad consciwice 
betdui^ he was backed by tradition 
although he was not pliant enough, 
while the Farmer was the man. of the 
hiture . vdio could ‘ deliver Uie goods ’. 
The' odnfennent, of the Ditooni, which 


James Mill observed amounted to n 
revolution much greater than the 
change from Hindu to Muslim masteia, 
compelled a logical gravitation towards 
accepting the Fanner of revenues in 
preference to the old Zemindar and as 
early as in 1775 the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company in their 
Minute of 15 September remarked: 
“We have reason to believe that not 
less than one-third of the Company’s 
lands in these provinces are or have 
lately been held by the Banians of 
English gentlemen. The Governor’s 
Banian stands foremost and distin- 
guished by the enormous amount of his 
farms and contracts ”. Between 1765 
and 1777 “ lands were let in general too 
high, and to find out the real value of 
the lands, the most probable method 
was to let them to the highest bidders 
and also to dispose of the farms by 
public auction. This proved, however, 
such a source of competition that lancte 
in general were overrated ” (minute of 
Warren Hastings in Council, 8 March 
1775). This typically British under- 
statement conceals the enormous flight 
of wealth through the medium of these 
auctions, and through the Banians of 
the Company’s officials who bid for 
them, to Great Britain, a flight which 
in its enormity and cynical disregard 
of the country’s plight is without a 
precedent in history. The period (1772 
— 77) presented a story of “ huge 
deficits, defaulting Zemindars, desert- 
ing ryots, and absconding farmers 
Mookerji (ibid., page 217) says: Middle- 
ton considered overassessment and 
public auction of farms as causing the 
famine of 1770 and insisted on 
“ a universal remission of revenue 
Reports of distress were made by 
District Collectors even in 1783, 
e.g., Patterson of Rangpur and 
Rooke of Purnea. Walpole described 
the Company’s ‘ tyranny and plunder 
as making one shudder ’, while 
Chatham described their “ iniquities 
s6 rank as to 'smell to earth and 
heaven ”. 
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8. Meanwhile in the worst famine of 
recorded history according to W. W. 
Hunter, 35 per cent, of the total and 
50 per cent, of the agricultural popula- 
tion perished in 1770 a^ ** in 1771 
more than a third of the cultural 
land was returned in the public 
accounts as ‘deserted*. In 1776, the 
entries in the column exceeded half of 
the whole tillage. For the first 15 years 
after the famine, depopulation steadily 
increased *’. Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terjee writing his Kapal Kundala in 
the nineteenth century betrayed a 
strange blind spot when he saw in this 
desolation merely the ill governance of 
the Nazim and not the stark portrait 
of pltmder of the Company. 

9. Between 1772 and 1789 collection 
of revenue continued to be ruthless 
and cynical through a combination of 
old Zemindars and new Farmers over 
short-term settlements. It was at this 
juncture that the Fakir (the spiritual 
leader of the Mussalman) and the 
Sannyasi (the spiritual leader of the 
Hindu, and the bulwark of the ancient 
Zemindar) rebellions occurred as a 
covert stand of the ancient landed 
interests against the Nawab and the 
Company’s tax-collectors ; but the strug- 
gle petered out partly because it was 
inchoate and uncoordinated and was no 
match for the superior might, of the 
Company, and partly becaiSse the 
English succeeded in diverting popular 
feeling against the Nawab Nazim who 
was still nominally the keeper of law 
and order. By 1789, however, the 
issue was more or less settled by 
the virtual demolition of old Zemindars 
and the rise of a new class of 
faiTners, erstwhile banians to officials 
who were now “ willing to play *’. 
The question centred on the total 
amount of revenue to be imposed. 
John Shore pointed out in his Minute 
of 1789 that when Philip Francis had 
maintained that Bengal was grossly 
overassessed, and Grant had held that 
Bengal was underassessed, both were 
being influenced by the circumstances 


of their times. iVands was speaking 
of the period of the Qulnqtimihial 
Settlement which was notorious for its 
revenue demand being at its hic^iest as 
a result of unfettered farming. Grant, 
on the other hand, wrote at a time of 
scarcity during the years 1784-r4787 
and of consequential decreased Govern- 
ment demand. Following the famine 
of 1770, there was another famine in 
1784 succeeded by a flood in the eastern 
province in 1787 and partial scarcity in 
1788. 

10- James Grant’s recommendation 
was that settlement should be rqade of 
the Ditoani lands at the full a^ts of 
the year 1765 on the basis of the highest 
Mughal assessment of Kasim Ali Khan. 
The agitation of District Collectors, of 
Verelst, Francis, Becher and Shore, was 
of little avail in reducing the assess- 
ment Grant computed the gross 
revenue claimed in 1765 at Rs. . 26-8 
million (sicca). The gross revenue 
actually realised in 1784 was Rs. 26 
million (sicca). Thus while the 
revenue established in 1765 was not 
realisable and brought on the severest 
famine, depopulation, and desolation 
and cultivation contracted to less than 
half during the two decades of scarcity 
that followed, a revenue of Rs. 24-5 
million from land alone was realised 
in 1784, and the revenue demand of the 
Permanent Settlement in 1793 was 
pitched at a still higher amount of 
Rs. 26-8 million (sicca) on the basis of 
previous years. As the celebrated 
Fifth Report in 1812 was not tardy In 
pointing out, “ the amount of the Lami 
Revenue which was now (1793) In 
Bengal to be fixed for ever”, was the 
amount which, in the opinion of^the 
Directors, would “ prove equal to what 
they had, after consideration of the 
exigencies of government, and. of a 
reserve proper for extraordinary 
services, ^ready had it in view to 
obtain ”. That is, the revenue fixed 
under the Permanent Settlement was 
what the Company was in ne^ of. and 
anxious to secure and not what the soil 
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couW yirfd. It w«s, as R. K. Mookerji 
admirably stumharised it, “ really fixed 
upon the pretent price of a future 
profit or to use a modem cliche, the 
Permanent Settlement “mortgaged the 
future”. For, what else could a fixa- 
tion of Rs. 26'8 million in 1793 mean 
but “to include in advance the cash value 
of future agricultural developments of 
the country and to take credit in the 
present for the unearned increments of 
the future ”, when already in 1763, 
much before the famine of 1770, at a 
time when the ancient Zemindars and 
a fairly settled class of farmers since 
Murshid Kuli Khan’s time were in full 
possession of their lands and a teeming 
peasantry, Kasim Ali Khan’s assess- 
ment of Rs. 24-7 million was reduced to 
an assessment on paper, and only 
Rs. 6'5 million could be actually col- 
lected ? It was true that the collecting 
agency was supine, upon which the 
Mughal Emperor sought to replace it 
by the new military might of the 
British, who were then no more than 
just another set of farmers, but the 
conclusion seems unavoidable that the 
Permanent Settlement demands were 
based on the East India Company’s 
needs and not on the facts of actual 
Zemindary receipts of ryoti rental of 
those days. 

11. On such a background Cornwallis 
naturally could not get the ancient 
Zemindars, who had already been 
broken, to toe the line and created a 
new class of farmers, who unhampered 
by tradition or conscience (“roots that 
clutch”), could be ruthless, with whom 
he could mortgage the future of agri- 
cultural developments for all time, who, 
he fondly hoped, would, with time, 
which was not in an hour-glass but In 
perpetuity, eventually transform itself 
into a squirearchy, and whom he could 
trust to reduce the country to an agri- 
cultutel land and to draw more and 
more people away from indigenous 
trade, commerce and industry and 
leave the spheres so abandoned to be 
filled up by manufactured imports from 


England and abroad. The new farmers 
in their turn, in order to be able to pay 
the Company’s revenue, were obliged 
to throw baits to attract people from 
other occupations to extend cultivation 
in waste lands and thus throw open the 
flood-gates of iniquitous systems of 
extortionate produce rents and abwahs 
in every district. 

12. The ultimate assessment on which 
the Permanent Settlement was based 
had no reference to the assets of the 
ryot. “ It was, therefore, quite 
natural”, says R. K. Mookerji (ibid., 
page 220), that, in return for this 
exorbitant assessment, the Permanent 
Settlement offered to the Zemindars an 
absolute property in the prospective 
assets to accrue from the extension of 
cultivation and reclamation of vast 
areas of untenanted wastes and jungles 
then covering more than a third of the 
total area of the province as estimated 
by Lord Cornwallis, and as much as 
four-fifths as estimated by Grant. 
Lord Cornwallis knew that he was 
driving a very hard bargain with the 
Zemindars by his speculative assess- 
ment. In his letter, dated March 6, 
1793, he wrote to the Court of Directors 
explaining ‘that it was the expectation 
of bringing the extensive waste and 
jungle lands into cultivation and re- 
aping the profits of them that have 
induced many of the Zemindars to 
agree to the Decennial Jumma assessed 
upon their lands’. 

Thus apart from the financial needs of the 
Company, the Permanent Settlement was 
resorted to as an economic measure to speed 
up the economic devdopinent of the country 
on the basis of agriculture as its main 
industry. It imparted a strong Impetus to 
extension of cultivation by securing its fruits 
in advance to those who would labour for it. 
It attracted capital to land in which it could 
be Invested most profitably. It rehc))}ilitated 
the Zemindars on a stable foundation, 
created land as a source of wealth and of 
individual prosperity as the foundation of 
social stability and natl<mal welfare, and. 
paved the way of the growth of population 
and reclamation of waste lands by the magic 
property which turns sand into goliL The 
total cultivated area of the Province has now 
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increased three times since the Permanent 
Settlement. 

Continues R. K. Mookerji on page 234. 

In general, it may be . stated that 
the Zemindars brou^t the wastes and 
jungles under cultivation by (a) clearing 
jungles, draining swamps and marshes at 
their expense ; (b) offering temporary 

exemption of rents and progressive rents to 
tenants; (c) supplying money and seeds to 
cultivators and pa^ng for their maintenance 
before they could gather in their crops ; and 
(d) bringing cultivators from elsewhere and 
settling them on their lands at their expense. 
All this activity and industry on the part of 
the Zemindars as a c<mse<iuence of the 
Permanent Settlement has received a judicial 
acknowledgement in the Great Rent Case of 
1865. In a word, it is the Zemindars that 
made roads, drained swamps, excavated 
tanks, dug wells, and also laid the basis of 
the cultural development of the country by 
establishing schools and other charitable 
institutions. This kind of enterprise on the 
part of the Zemindars was later availed of 
by the Government itself with reference to 
the reclamation of the Sundarbans which 
were let out in lots to capitalist Zemindars 
between 1828>1838. It was impossible for 
the Government to find tenants who could 
lay out capital for clearing jungles and re> 
claiming wastes. It is beyond the power of 
any tenantry to undertake such extensive 
processes of reclamation attended with risks. 

It is sometimes assumed that the natural 
growth of population automatically brings 
about extension of cultivation, but such ex- 
tension cannot apply to lands requiring out- 
lay to lit them for settlement. On this sub- 
ject the following remarks of tjie great 
economist, Thorold Rogers (Political 
Economy, page 153), may be quoted; 

‘ There is not a shadow of evid«ice in sup- 
port of the .statement that inferior lands have 
been occupied and cultivated as population 
Increases. The increase .of population has 
not preceded but followed this occupation 
and cultivation. It is not the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence which 
has led men to cultivate inferior soil but the 
fact that these stdls being cultivated, in 
another way, or taken into cultivation, an 
increase cultivation became possible. How 
could an Increased population have stimu- 
lated a greater labour in agriculture, when 
agriculture must have supplied the means 
pn which that increased population would 
have existed? To make Increased cultiva- 
tion the cause of improved agriculture Is 
to conomit the absurd blundw of con- 
founding cause and effect.* 


Continues R, K. l^ookerji: . ' 

Indeed It Is the Zemindem alone ndlo. could 
help tenants to make cultivation, prodtsible by 
improving irrigation, building bundk, dam- 
ming streams and otherwise trapping water 
tor use la the dry season, supply^g im- 
proved seeds, arranging for imp«>venients of 
the breeds of . cattle, making roads, and 
instituting hctts and bazars to opcin up the 
rural areas to civilisation. In this Way also 
the Zemindar capitalists are responidUe for 
introducing the cultivation of such new crops 
as indigo and jute, silk and sugarcanei for 
which a large organisation was necessary at 
the beginning. In some, cases, the capitalists 
were notorious for their treatment of culti- 
vators as slaves, as in the case of the indigo 
industry, where they were compelled to grow 
indigo on' any plot pointed out by the 
planter, and, on failure, was oimressed and 
tortured with impunity, and also were com- 
pelled to receive payments at rates dfctatcd 
by the capitalists. The development of Tea 
industry in Assam presents also a similar 
history. The abuses of capitalism have not 
marked the history of jute industry, but the 
grower is still exploited by a ring of capi- 
talists who cannot be controlled by the 
Zemlqdar. But the fact of the matter is 
that all these agricultural developments were 
due to a large Investment of capital to which 
the ryots were not equal. 

13. R. K. Mookerji has been quoted 
at length to obviate quoting R. C. Dtift 
again, another great student of Indian 
economics. Mookerji virtually repeats 
the arguments advanced by R. C. Dutt 
in his Open Letters to Lord Curzon in 
the beginning of the century in support 
of the Permanent Settlement and tkc 
benefits it conferred wherever it was 
promulgated. R. C. Dutt advanced 
other reasons in support which it has 
gone out of fashion to quote: (a) that 
the Permanent Settlement, by virtiig of 
its low incidence of rent, has preserved 
the peasantry of Bengal contentod, 
prosperous and better able to withstand 
famine ; (6) that, while not injuring the 
populace a fixed and depen^ble 
revenue paid for all the subsequent 
British campaigns In India and tl^e cost 
of consolidation; and (c) that ^e 
Settlement created a band of loyal 
gentry. 

14. It is diiflieult to find oorrobpration 
in the course of, events of the 
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nineteei^h century for much that R. K. 

Mookerji liud B. ^ putt have described 


aa::the beneficent effects of the Perma- 
nent Settlement and no less a pers(Hi 
thain the Oovemor-tGeneral-in-Council 
as . early as 1902, whom one would 
imagine lOrmnost among the staunchest 
chimi^hs; of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, took (he pains of disavowing 
almost all the good that R. C. Dutt and 
Mooker ji claimed as having Sowed 
freon the Permanent Settlement. 

15. It is not difficult to imagine that 
a thing which had such an evil founda- 
tion and an extortionate demand could 
not produce much good, and Indeed 
immediately after the Settlement, 
following the ruin of the ancient 
Zemindars which the new farmers re- 
placed, “great transfers of landed pro- 
perty, by public sale and dispossession 
of 2^mindars, took place in an extreme 
degree during several years”. It does 
not take elaborate research to refute 
all the arguments advanced by Dutt 
and Mookerji in defence of the Per- 
manent Settlement, but it may be inter- 
esting to take brief stock of the 
political and social changes that the 
Settlement brought about in the life of 
Bengal : 

Following the previous theory and practice 
of the Muslim rulers from whom they took 
over the administration, the British took as 
a premise the princiide that the proprietary 
right in the soil was vested in the sovereign, 
and then proceeded to introduce English 
ideas of private property. (The Abbe 
Dubois observed at the end of the iBth 
century that Malabar ‘ was the only province 
in India where proprietary right has been 
preserved intact to the present day. Every- 
where else the soil belongs to the ruler, and 
the cultivator is merely his tenant’.) Two 
sebo^ of thought prevailed at different 
times, and in. different areas, one in favour 
of land^ aristocracy and therefore seeking 
to set up a body of landlords of the English 
pettem, the other anxious to maintain a body 
pf- peasant proprietms. . The first school was 
(la thf ascendant in 1703, when the Per- 
manent. Settlaownt was mad^ and there was 
a tvb<^leaale creation of landlords, with a 
p^BMptent property in the land. In Bmgal, 
Blher^. wd imne adjoining districts of Madras 
apd. the Uoltad Proylnces. OTds was done 


in pursuance of a definite econmnio theory 
by Lord Cornwallis, who aimed at -estabum^ 
tng a squirearchy. This was to take over 
(he landlord rights of govemmmt. There 
was to be a kind of self-expropriation by the 
State in order to carry out a doctrbudre 
theory. Nothing, he maintained, could be . 
so contrary to the public interest as that 
the land ^ould be retained as Government 
premerty. Private landlords with an assured 
and permanent title were necesssuy in order 
that the land might be reclaimed ahd culti- 
vation extended — a very relevant considera- 
tion after the terrible famine of 1770, when 
it was estimated that one-third of the' 
country lay waste for want of cultivators. 
A tenure for a limited period of, say, ten 
years could not, he argued, be a sufficient 
inducement to clear the waste. 'Falling the 
claim of right of the Zemindars', he wrote, 
'it would be necessary for the public good 
to grant a right of property In the soil to 
them or to persons of other descriptions ’. A 
landlord class was, In bis opteion, a social 
and political, as well as an economic, neces- 
sity on account of its potentialities for good 
and the contribution which he expected It to 
make to the general welfare of the country 
by encouraging agriculture and improving 
the condition of the tenantry. 

The Zemindars of whom he wrote were a 
heterogeneous collection of men, including 
farmers and Collectors of revenue, who were 
removable at the pleasure of the government 
and also territorial magnates holding exten- 
sive estates, which were handed down from 
father to son, and In which they exercised 
powers. All were referred to as Zemindars; 
which means simply landholders, and all 
were {daced on the same footing and received 
rights of proprietorship which bad been 
vested in the State. It was not, however, 
absolute proprietorship, for It was subject 
to the payment of land revenue and their 
rights were also limited by those of sub- 
ordinate tenure holders and the customary 
rights of rent-paying ryots, as indeed the 
ownership of the State had been. It was 
not Intended to change the relations between 
them and the ryots. The rights of the latter 
were specifically recognised by the regula- 
tion implementing the Permanent Settl«nent, 
which set forth. In declaratory terms, that 
the ryots were entitled to fixity of tenure 
subject to the paymeht of the customary or 
established rates of rent (this was a mean- 
ingless piety as the demand of the Per- 
manent Settlement was not based on the 
assets of the ryot, as has already beeii 
pointed out, although Cornwallis, anxious 
that 1770 should not repeat itself, could not 
but srt down this paper safcguardr-iA.H.)i 
The position of the new landlords was 
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therefore somewhat anklogous to that of the 
old English lord of a manor in which there 
were farmers holding by ccpyholdt ao thati 
though the lord of the manor owned the 
estate* his tenants also possessed various 
rights and interests, which prevented him 
from having absolute proprietorship. 

The security of the land revenue and 
certainty in its realisation were among the 
objects of the Settlement. The land revenue 
was fixed and made permanent, and it was 
hoped that the landlords would be equally 
permanent.. The falsity of this hope was 
soon apparent. The landlords were required 
to pay their revenue regularly and punctu- 
ally whether the seasons were good or bad 
and whether they got rents from their 
tenants or not, and their estates were liable 
to be sold up for arrears of revenue on the 
first default. It was *so nominated in the 
bond the loss of the whole estate was * the 
penalty and forfeit of the bond^ This was 
regarded, not unnaturally, as an odious 
innovation. Landlords in Bengal told 
Buchanan Hamilton, when he was engaged 
in his statistical survey early in the nine- 
teenth century, that they preferred the old 
regime. It was true, they said, that they 
had been oppressed and ill-treated by the 
Mughal officers, but the harshness of the 
latter could be mitigated by. bribery, and 
there was at any rate no such thing as 
selling their land when payments of revenue 
were in arrears, * which was a practice they 
could not endure *. They were in fact 
between the devil and the deep sea. They 
found it difficult to collect their rents because 
they claimed more than the customary rate 
(italics are mine — ^ a.m.}, and the tenants, 
unwilling to pay an enhanced rent, refused 
to pay anything at all. Their estates were 
sold up by government for arrears of revenue 
and then resold to new purchasers in such 
numbers that by the end of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century the old class of 
Zemindars had been largely replaced by a 
new class, many of them absentee landlords. 
A proprietary middle class had been created 
— as early as 1829 Lord William Boitinck 
wrote of a vast body of rich landed proprie- 
tors connected for the most part with 
Calcutta (A. B. Keith, Speeches and Docu- 
ments on Indian Policy 1759 — 1921, Vol. 1, 
p. 215) — ^but it was not the class which it 
had been Intended to establish and preserve. 

16. It was this class of proprietors, 
enriched by the plunder of millions of 
poor peasants, who brought about a 
cultural resurgence in the city. The 
mouthpiece was Rammohan Boy. T^ia 
resurgence has often been irdlsta^enly 
called the Indian Renaissance often 


fondly 80 by the Class whUh ime lU 
beneficiaries. This soK^ed Venaii^^ 
bore the indelible stamp ol. ^ : 
anumg whom it was noticed And it was 
pre-eminently confined to^ the city and 
among these shsmtee landlords ; Whom 
Bentinck had in mind. This renaissance 
was, characteristically enough, brought 
to fruition by an alliance with feruling 
power by a class of absentee lancttords 
and Banians aspiring to be ^ junior 
nets ’ away from the village. This * re^ 
naissance ’ did not touch the rural eco- 
nomy of the country at all. The country 
at large practically did not exist for this 
‘ renaissance It was only after 1850, 
when the Indigo Commission of 1860, 
the Bengal Land Law of 1859, the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Famine in 1880-81, and the Bengal 
Tenancy Act in 1885 came after an era 
of great peasant unrest that the 
* renaissance ’ in the city took any 
notice of the country at all. 

17. To return from this digression 
and continue with the extract: 

Hie Permanent Settlement also failed to 
give security to the tenantry. It was 
acknowledged that they had rights which 
were not extinguished by the grant of a 
proprietary interest to the Zemindars. The 
regulation, already mentioned, after recit-» 
fng that it was the duty of the ruling power 
to protect all classes of people, and parti- 
cularly those who from their situation were 
helpless, declared that the Government 
would, when it thought fit, enact regulations 
for the protection of subordinate tenure' 
holders and cultivators. These excellent 
sentiments were not Implemented, a regula- 
tion made in 1794 merely providing that the 
civil courts were to decide disputes about 
land. In 1819 the Directors cd Uie Kedt 
India Company lamented that the object Of 
the Permanent Settlement, in so far as it 
concerned the security and happiness of * ^ 
most numerous and industrious class of jme 
community*, had been so imperfectly /at- 
tained that instead Of their lights being 
maintained they had not even been aseeiS 
tained. Tenants were rack-rented and 
evicted by their landlotds, to whom Govern- 
ment gave extraordinary powers wifii’ the 
twofold object of safeguardbig the sevehtie 
and preventing estates being brokM of 
sold. The landlords given autmelv fi> 
evict tenants,^ digram and sell thMlr 
petty, and Oven setee their persons^ wtdSOKA 
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The tenant had 

0 Q leiui#> dr documentary evidence of hie 
rijl^te he could do was to bring a civil 
sittt agatnet nie landlord in order to recover 
hli rii^te after they had been infringed. 

It #ae already evident that the expecta* 
tic^ ^at the landlords would exercise a 
beneficent influence was illusory. It was 
IndeM ebpbsed to the traditional Indian 
ids^ of tii^ duties and olfligations of supericMr 
landholders* which cannot be better ex« 
plained than in the words of Sir George 
Campbell: 

^To expect of them to perform the duties 
of an English landlord, to build, and plant, 
and introduce improved agriculture and 
improved machinery, if it ever was expect- 
ed, was a mere chimera, and not reasonably 
to be looked for under the circumstances. 
These are not the functions of a native land- 
lord. If a man encourages and protects the 
ryots who break up his waste and till his 
lands, and deals faithfully and equitably by 
them, he is considered to do his duty. If 
he further acts the part of a capitalist 
money-lender and advances money and 
seed, to be repaid with interest at harvest 
time, he does something more; and if the 
interest exacted is not too exorbitant, he is 
a model landlord Taking them as a whole 
the landlords were not prepared to deal 
faithfully and equitably by their tenants in 
the absence of any legal measures compelling 
them to do so. The magistrate of one dis- 
trict in Bengal wrote in 1810 of a general 
system of rack-renting and exactions prac- 
tised by the 2^mindar8, their agents, and 
underlings, and of arbitrary demands 
enforced by stocks, duress, and battery of 
the persons of the cultivators. The magis- 
trate of another district, describing the 
illegal cesses which were added to the rents, 
declared that not a child could be bom, not 
a son or daughter married, not even one of 
*the tjnrannical fraternity' of T^mindars 
could die without a visitation of calamity to 
the ryoti, There was in fact degradation 
and v^despread loss of rights, and this was 
teaUfEted at the time. In 1815 the Marquess 
of Hastings warned the Directors of the East 
India, Company that what he called 'the 
class o| village proprietors’ was in train of 
annihilation and would soon be extinct 
unles^ measures were taken for their protec- 
tion. Any remedy that might be proposed 
might, l^o^ver, be too late, for ' the licence 
of twenty years which has been left to the 
Sb^ndars will have given them the power 
and have never wanted the inclina- 

extingui^ the rl^ta of this class, 
ab that . nO; .ramnanta of them will soon, be 
^jyug^vetai^e \ 

Xn'^er to preserve their rights^ Lord 
William liatinefc proposed in 1832 that If a 
MiiHjdene etdilvator paid the same rate of 


period of twelve years, 
^ither he nor his successors should become 
the subject of any enhanced demand. This 
period eventually became the legal term of 
prescripUon, entailing what Is called occup- 
ancy right, which was given longo interuatto, 
statutory recognition by the Bengal Land 
Law of 1859. That was the first of a num- 
ber of lecislatlve measures which were de- 
signed to give the tenantry in different pn> 
^ces i»d»at are called In Ireland the three 
Fs, viz., fixity of tenure, fair rents, and free- 
dom of sale, and which, in many cases re- 
store rights which they had lost. In the 
Punjab, for example, the immediate 'effect 
of the Punjab Tenancy Act in five districts 
was to restore occupancy rights to 63,000 
persons, who had been reduced to the 
position of tenants at will. 

The efforts of the State were directed 
more to the securing and safeguarding of 
eQuitable terms of tenure for the cultivators 
than to the fixation of rents. Although, 
however, rents were not fixed by State 
agency, the State Intervened to limit the 
power of the landlords to raise them by pro- 
viding that they could be enhanced only at 
stated intervals and by imposing a legal 
limit on the proportion by which they could 
then be enhanced. 

18. This extensive quotation is from 
pages 705-709 of a General Survey by 
L. S. S. O’Malley, Census Superinten- 
dent of 1911 and author of many Dis> 
trict Gazetteers, in his Modem India 
and the West published in 1941. It 
refutes many of the clainjs made by 
R. C. Dutt and R. K. jyiookerji on behalf 
of the “ Zemindars ” usherM in by the 
Permanent’ Settlement. There re- 
mains to be examined the contention of 
these two authorities that, owing to the 
Settlement in perpetuity of the Zemin- 
dars, (a) the latter were able to extend 
cultivation and make the land proa* 
perous again, (b) that they contributed 
liberally to the extension of cultiva- 
tion and made real investments of their 
own, and (c) that the Permanent Settle- 
ment brought peace and contentment 
among the peasantry and by its low 
incidence of rent built up a province 
wide resistance to famine among t^ 
peasantry. It will be useful to consider 
the worth of these claims because they 
are intimately concerned with the 
growth of population and means of atts- 
tenance in the nineteenth century. 
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19. As has already be«a explained 
the Permanent Settlement anticipated 
and capitalised the value of improve* 
ments and clearing of wastes likely to be 
taken up by a settlement in perpetuity 
and fixed the demand on this value. 
R. K. Mookerji says that “in 1788 
Grant had proposed that the Company’s 
demand be restricted to Atsul, Ahwab, 
Kaifiyat, and Tawfur or the ascertain- 
ed legal (sic) exaction at the time of 
the Diwani, subject to a deduction of 
established amount for all the mofus* 
sil charges, and those for native 
management of collections” (p. 216). 
Earlier, at p. 209, Mookerji explains 
what these terms are : “ It was Murshid 
Kuli Khan in fact who first introduced 
the system of exactions by abwabs, 
kaifiyat, which was an increase on the 
previous collections, and taufir which 
was the resiunption of a concealed sur* 
plus. An account of these abtoabs is 
given below: 

Rs. 

Abioabs imposed by MunliJd 
KuU Khan (1722-1725), 
Shuja-uddin Khan (1725- 
1739), and Aliverdl Khan 
(1740-1756) .... 4,223,467 

Kaifiyats mainly imposed by 
Kasim All Khan (1756-1763) . 4,523,563 
Toujftr Imposed by Kasim AU 
Khan (1756-1763) . . 3,162,358 


Total Abwabs' . 11,009.368 


“These imposts had the effect of in- 
creasing the land revenue demand of 
Bengal from Rs. 14,248,186 in 1722 to 
Rs. 25,624,223.” 

20. R. K. Mookerji then goes on to 
explain abwabs, connecting it with the 
problem of ’ secreted ' lands. “ The 
abwab generally was imposed on the 
osal jama to the extent of about 1 anna 
or so extra in the rupee. Up to 1739, the 
abwabs were not felt to be a bui^n, 
because the excess was covered by the 
increase in the value of land. After 
1739, at the time of Kawab Aliverdl 
Khan, these abwabs assutued their 
sinister significance. First, the Ccntrtd 
Government imposed the abwabs' by 


guess work and not i^ soy ' «atual 
measuremeht of the iand reyealiii|[ any 
extensiob of cultivation to ^ 

additional . impost. The ; 2S(a^ndat 
naturally distributed this addHional 
impost with increased profit to hilnself 
among ^e minor revenue agentit such 
as Taluicdars, or Ckaudhuries, and they 
in turn realised, with prc^t to ih«n« 
selves, the excess firom the unfortunate 
ryots. Therefore, the burden of abwabs 
fell in the last rSsort upicm the junfarto- 
nate ryot. The answer lies in tiie 
simple fact that a great deal more land 
was brought into cultivation since the 
Asal Jama had been fixed. The extra 
land which was not recorded and' assess- 
ed is described as ‘secreted land* in 
the Eioard of Revenue Minutes. It was 
the produce of these ‘secreted* lands 
which really helped the cultivator to 
pay the gradually increasing demands. 
There was, however, a limit to the cul- 
tivation of these ‘ secreted’' and Waste 
lands. By the time of Mir Jafar, culti- 
vators were unable to bear these ex- 
cesses and abwabs, and the greatest dis- 
tress fell on the revenue agent and the 
ryot alike. The lot Of the ryot after 
1740 was one of increasing insolvency. 
It did not improve even with the Per- 
manent Settl^ent of 1793. What 
added to the distress of the ryots was 
that the obtcabs were indiscriminately 
levied at different periods by the Gov- 
ernment, Zemindars, Farmers, and evsm 
by the inferior (Collectors. For in- 
stance, Zemindars and Farmers 
arbitrary duties upon all goods in^ 
necessaries of life passing by wi^ 
through the interior of the oputifry. 
There were also fines imposed 
crimes and misdemeanours.. Tofipe 
were called Baze Jama. There was 
even a tax levied upon marriage called 
‘Haldari’.” 

21. The Permmient ^ttleipent 
ed the Asal Jama and Abwtibs 
pitched its demand on a totaTof 
Rather, it was .based 
dbwobs'than'oh njeact^'Aslil 
Company ^refore had to Ikm^ 
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wlien the (Atooh» were 
passed dowft on the tenant in the way 
deserihed dMWe nntil the situation 
steidily deterjUtfated and cried out more 
and. more loudly lor protection. In 
1812 the .Fifth Report disclosed that 
Coniwallia had estimated the cultiva* 
able wastes of Bengal at one-third of 
its total areo, while others had estimat- 
ed it. at rnie-half to two-thirds. The 
Report ftirther says that the cultivator 
was expected to have two-fifths and the 
Government three-fifths of the gross 
produce of land. Of this three-fifths, 
the Zemindar got one-tenth equal to 
three-Aftieths of the whole produce 
together with nankar or grants of land 
for their subsistence. Shares of pro- 
duce were also given to the Mokuddim 
(head cultivator of the village), 
Pausban or Gorayat (who guarded the 
crop), the Ptttwarry (village account- 
ant), and the Kanungo (confidential 
agent of Government, the depository 
and promulgator of the established re- 
gulations). These were creatures of the 
farmer of land revenue ; naturally they 
squeezed a great deal out of the ryot. 

22. The Fifth Report exposes the 
dilemma, or doublefaced hypocrisy, 
whatever one may prefer to call it, of 
the Court of Directors in imposing the 
Pemuinent Settlement. While, on the 
one hand; they “ lamented the want of 
better data” of the assets from land, 
and in fixing the revenue demand ” for 
ever”, “they did not wish to expose 
dieir subjects , to the hazard of oppres- 
sive practices, by requiring more,” on 
the other hand, if the demand thus fixed 
was excessive, it was “ on consideration 
of the* extent of land which lay waste 
throughout the Province”, and alsb in 
accordance with “what had fwtnerly 
been ^ practice of the native Govern- 
ment in participating in the resources 
de^ahle from its progressive cultiva- 
tl!«b,% This last sentence clearly lega- 
lised' and made a virtue of cbtoobs 
wlUjeli Was declared illegal only as late 
as llH^ .by’ section 74 of the Bengal 


23. It is necessary to examine to Atdiat 
mctent the Zemindars brought 'the' 
wastes and Jungles uiMler cultivation,^ 
as both R. C. Dutt and R. K. Mookerji 
have maintained, “at their own ex- 
pense ”. It is not difficult to appreciate 
that since the Government, by the Per- 
manent Settlement, made to Zemin- 
dars a gift of the right to obtoobs, a 
share of which it appropriated to itself, 
these exactions were liberally employ- 
ed to reclaim waste tonds. The peH^ 
between 1793 and 183b is Strewn with 
the litter of many famines and stories 
of oppression of the ryot and a list of 
the many Regulations aivd Acts the 
Government were compelled to pro- 
mulgate from time to time to prevent 
another 1770 and to restrain the land* 
lord is also a list of the many serious 
peasant unrests preceding each of them. 
The Zemindar seemed to stop at noth- 
ing to reclaim waste land and most of it 
was not ‘ at his expense ’ but at that of 
the ryot. It was the begar or unpaid re- 
quisitioned services of the ryot on 
every occasion that did the work of re- 
clamation, and if the landlord did 
spend a certain amount initially he was 
careful to recover it through one of the 
innumerable ahtoaba like pulbandi 
(charges for repairs of bridges or em- 
iWnkments) or mofussil charges. Thus 
clearance of jungle and drainage of 
swamps and marshes were mostly 
either on bepor or forced labour which 
the ryot was con^iled to render to 
keep his land, or the cost of it was re- 
covered with interest by the 2^mindar 
through obwabs. By 1885 most of the 
wastes in West Bengal had been re- 
claimed and the abolition of abtoaba on 
paper no more struck the landlord 
hard. It should be mentioned that even 
after 1885 obtoabs continued and the 
Great Rent case of 1865, while acknow- 
ledging the services of the landlords in 
this regard, expressed its anxiety to 
pull the reins on the landlord's right 
to levy abtedbs on the su^xtsed 
strength of his private right. The 
landlord certainly twought cultivators 
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from elsewl^ere and = eettled them at 
their own expense ‘offering temporsiry 
exemption of rents' but this was almost 
always for the first few years» after 
which the screws were applied through 
rack-rents. A great example of this 
was the Santal rebellion of Birbhum in 
1855. The Santal, the natural enemy 
of the jungle, is usually inducted by a 
Zemindar to reclaim a waste. He is 
usually exempted from rent for the 
first year or two, and thereafter asses- 
sed to a produce rent for the next few 
years. As soon as the land is reclaimed 
and its fertility restored by good hus- 
bandry, and the twelve-year period 
with the prospect of bestowing occu- 
pancy right on the tiller draws nigh, 
the landlord gets restive and tries 
various means of dispossession to extri- 
cate the land and settle it with more 
skilful tenants who are willing to pay 
handsome rents. Minor riots follow in 
which the Santal loses his case at the 
very start by breaking the peace. This 
has been the monotonous record of land 
reclamation in Midnapur, Bankura, 
Birbhum, Malda and West Dinajpur. 
In fact, anyone but a jhum cultivator, 
was bound to come to an unpleasant 
end if he insisted on settling on the 
land which he cleared. This was also 
the history of land reclamation in the 
Sundarbans and that area still i^mains 
a little troublesome. Finally it* is diffi- 
cult to appreciate R. K. Mookerji's 
endorsement of Thorold Rogers’ thesis 
that the increase of population has not 
preceded but followed occupation of 
inferior landa and their cultivation- 
This hardly applies to a country with- 
out a standard of living which might- 
have demanded that the prerequisites of 
a certain develoinnent must precede the 
development itself. , It is not difficult to 
realise as has been hinted elsewhere in 
this Report, that the ^wth of p< 9 ula- 
tion was the most important factor in 
causing an extension of .cultivation. 
Duidng 1800-1850, the rate of rent, or 
rather the amount of htutabood 
practially doubled; had this not 


have gtme the way of tire rajas 
before the Permanent Setdment with 
revenue standing at 10/lttihsu of gross 
assets. This is support^ by <diMges 
in the land revenue laws, begiiuUng 
with the Huptam Pancham reguladons 
and ending up with tile Rent Act and 
the Great Rent Case. A study of the 
pattern of land utilisatton would prove 
that extension of cultivation synchro- 
nised with periods of population 
growth : no mere coincidence. More- 
over, after 1850, the Zemindars became 
more and more mere rent collectors and 
did little towards the improvement of 
agriculture or extension of cultivation. 
Thorold Rogers probably thought of 
what another great economist, Mar- 
shall, spoke of the English landlord, 
that the latter always performed an 
economic function inasmuch as he sup- 
plied agricultural capital at the lowest 
rate of interest possible. His Bengal 
counterpart did nothing of the sort, and 
yet even today every bit of land is being 
snai^>ed up by land hungry tenants, no 
matter how submarginal and bereft of 
all improvement it may be. 

24. Students of West Bengal’s, land 
revenue have not made it perfectly 
clear that Zemindars in the nineteenth 
century had their waste lands reclaim- 
ed almost gratis, that is, whatever 
capital they expended in settling re- 
claimers to start with they realised 
with interest either through disposses- 
sion of the reclaimers, or through 
enhanced rents and various abic<ths 
connected with improvement and boas 
jama. This applies as much to reclam- 
ation of waste lands as to such imprcwe- 
ments as. irrigation tanks and . ca|ials> 
drainage, channels, embankments, co- 
verts, bridges and. bazars. , It is quite 
possible to agree with Thorold Rogers 
that the lan<U^ helpied itt. the exl^r 
sion of cultivation ah4 growth of p<^ptola- 
tion in the ninet^nth centuzy,.f^ 

R. C. Dutt aij4 Ri Mook»ji#;t|»tr it 
the Zemlnd^ who . undOrtci^ ^^^^ 
sion of cultivation, and yet . 
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that it wa$ peasant who paid for 
all tiiia through the nose in the nine* 
teenth ^tury. The records of any 
collMtorate of a West Bengal district, 
not ; to speak of the Bengal Records, 
will be enough to prove this fully. 

29. As ; for the kind of part the 
Zerhindats played in introducing 
special Crops like indigo and tea, the 
Reipfort Of the Indigo Commission of 
1869 details the means employed upon 
cultivators. Jute in Bengal is as 
ancient as its commerce and is not 
a new crop at all. Indigo existed 
before the Permanent Settlement and 
silk- and sugar are mentioned in very 
ancient records. Both Abul-Fazl and 
Francis Bernier praised the quantity 
and quality of Bengal sugar, silk and 
cotton. It does not take long to prove 
that 'the Permanent Settlement- had 
rather an inhibiting' influence on the 
cultivation of special crops and forced 
the peasant to grow more and more 
food so that he could feed himself first 
and think of money afterwards. It is 
likely that some of these means, not 
always in a mild form, were employed 
in extending ordinary cultivation to 
wastes and jungles. The Fifth Report 
of 1812, the Bengal IMstrict Records, 
even R. K. Mookerji’s treatise (pp. 216- 
230), bear eloquent testimony to the 
tyranny employed. Here are some of 
the methods, recounted by the -Indigo 
Commission at pages 23 and 24 of their 
Report of 1860: (i) actual destruction 
of human life, (ii) fights between the 
adherents of Zemindar and planter 
which used to carry desolation, terror, 
and demoralisation into a dozen villages 
at a time, (iii) affrays carried out with 
premeditation, on a large scale, by 
means of hired clubmen, (iv) the burn- 
ing of baijtars and houses, (v) the knock- 
ing dovm of houses, (vi) outrages on 
women, (vii) kidnapping of men, 
<iarrytng. off of cattle, and rooting 
Up of ^ gardens imd other offences 
and (v^i) oonfining recusant or obsthic- 
tlve parties in the interior of the 
country; , 


26. These were the direct methods of 
forcing peasants to obedience. There 
was a more potent method which dis- 
carded all these barbarities and con- 
sisted in iniquitous rent in kind which 
kept the peasant in a state of semi- 
starvation and tied up in debt from 
which he foimd it hard to extricate him- 
self. The effect of this device was far 
more serious and virtually prevented a 
growth of population. As will appear 
from an Appendix in Part IC of this Re- 
port, H. T. Colebrooke’s note on Hus- 
bandry in Bengal (written in 1794), that 
so soon after the Permanent Settlement 
there was much subletting at rack-rent 
already, much agricultural indebted- 
ness, small areas of land per head (Cole- 
brooke calculated ‘little more than 1 
acre of tilled ground for every person ’) 
and uneconomic holdings, the evil 
effects of such systems as barga in 
Burdwan, kiskani in Birbhum, sanja in 
Bankura and Midnapur, khutkhamar in 
Hooghly, lotdari in the Sundarbans, 
uthandi in Nadia, faslijama and kishani 
in Murshidabad, hal kasila in Malda and 
West Dinajpur, and jhum in Jalpaiguri 
on the state of agriculture in these dis- 
tricts and the growth of cultivation 
have already been discussed in the sec- 
tion on growth and movement of popul- 
ation in Chapter I, where it has 
been shown that wherever an ini- 
quitous system of produce rent pre- 
vails neither has the population 
grown at a satisfactory rate, nor 
has agriculture prospered. All the 
above mentioned systems of produce 
rent were designed as baits to extension 
of cultivation, but, as has been noticed, 
the baits were so threadbare that while 
they merely helped to show more land 
under the plough they did not substan- 
tially add to agricultural wealth. Con- 
sequently the population did not thrive. 

27. It is a matter of no little instruo 
tion that between 1790 and 1872 the 
population remained almost stationary 
and even declined. This is mentioned 
in Chapter I and for details the reader's 
attention is drawn to H. Beverley’s 

Ail 
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Report for 1872. la o!lher words, the 
normal growth that mi^t be expected 
for the province during eighty years 
(1790 — 1872) and again between 1872 and 
1921 (during which period the increase 
was only 20*5 per cent., including inuni> 
gratton in 50 years) was sacrificed to ex- 
tension of cultivation, iniquitous tenan- 
cies and sharecropping traditions, natural 
calamities, and preternatural decay of in- 
digenous industry. The counter balanc- 
ing factors of a foreign contact, a net- 
work of railways and roads, of improved 
public health and famine-fighting 
methods, of settled peace and stable ad- 
ministration were of little avail. The 
price of the Permanent Settlement in 
terms of human sacrifice was thus more 
considerable than a series of major wars 
or famines, so much so that in a hundred 
and thirty years the natural growth of 
population was only about 12 per cent, 
on the estimated population of 1794. 
That this aspect of the matter has been 
viewed from this point before will be 
borne out by the following observation, 
in the year 1927, of the Collector of 
Bankura on the Settlement Report of 
his district (see paragraph 74 in the 
section on Forests in the Introduction) : 

The greatest change which has come over 
this district during the past half century 
has been the cutting down of the forests. 
In other districts, deforestation usually con- 
notes increase in cultivation and a general 
rise in the economic condition of^e peojde. 
In Bankura no such fortunate results have 
been obtained. Although everywhere in- 
crease in the land under cultivation is 
apparent the district is not supporting a 
larger population. In fact, the population 
in 1921 was 2 per cent, less than in 1881. 
Mr. Robertson has shown in his report what 
a serious evil the aanja or produce rent Is to 
the welfare of the district It keeps the 
cultivator under an ever increasing load of 
debt and prohibits any form of agricultural 
development The serious .dimension 
already attained by this evil can* be gauged 
from the fact that onedlourth of the settled 
ralyati land is hdd either on pr^uce rent 
or on produce rent supplemented by a cash 
pasnment Both of these kinds of rent are 
steadily faicreasing, md there can be no 
alternative but that efttier the cMltivators 
must become slaves ;4igy must irlse .in 
rebellion and ' destroy their 0|g>ress6n 
(Settlement Report of Bankura, 1924). 


2& The SetUiOneat Officer ai 
pur hag been quoted in 73 

of the IntFodu^im to tlra Rqwrt to 
show how indiscriminate exteiuicm of 
cultivation in that district by the des- 
truction of forests actually led to a con- 
traction of the cultivated area and very 
grievous soil erosion, The Settlement 
Officer listed other reasons for die de- 
terioration of cultivation in Midnapur. 
A chief reason was the prevalence of 
bhag cultivation : 

Unfortunately the problem Is not one that 
is likely to grow less: far from bhag rent 
showing any tendency to disappear in favour 
of money rent it seems to be on the in- 
crease. When a tenant of the latter class is 
sold up for arrears of rent it is a common 
practice for the purchaser to resettle the 
land with the defaulter on bhag rent ; it is 
impossible to get exact data, but the general 
consmsus of opinion seems to be that the 
practice is mmre common than It used to be. 
From an economic point of view bhag rent 
Is hopelessly bad and is always associate 
with inferior cultivation. Indeed it is not 
impossible to pick out by the eye alone with 
tolerable accuracy those plots which are 
held on bhag rent so marked is the inferi- 
ority of the crop, and economic considera- 
tions might have been expected to restrict 
instead of enlarging the area of its preval- 
ence. But such considerations do not 
operate to any extent with the class of petty 
mahajans who are the greatest devotees of 
the system and they prefer to have a tenant 
whom, relying on local opinion and in de- 
Rance of the Intentions of Government, they 
can oust at any moment. 

As regards abwabs we have already seen 
that they are not a factor of any import- 
ance and having regard to the known ^te 
of affairs in this respect in other districts 
it is probably safe to infer that their absence 
IS due to a knowledge on the part of the 
landlords that they cannot be realist with- 
out causing disturbances. But on the other 
hand there is an unmistakable tendency 
towards the replacement of money rente by 
produce rents; during the great« part of 
the nineteenth century the tendency was all 
the other way, produce rents, origihally 
necessitated by primitive swial and econo- 
mic conditions In which money had small 
value and by thg uncertainty of cn^ due 
to the lack of ptrotecilve measures against 
floods, gradually gave place to mohey rents 
as seCittlty: and physical betterment «r*W. 
The reverskm to praduee rants^ WMrii Is a 
feature ot m^, recent years, lo^fftef Hmt 
competition ^ land is beeom&:g.se<nne,.ibr 
no one would iecept a imnrir on sUm, k 
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rent, i^resehting, as It does, twice or thrice 
the njMrtiey rent for similar lands, were he 
not compelled to do so (ibid., p. 113). 

29, Whereas in this passage the Set- 
tlement Officer virtually equated bhag 
cultivation with illegal abwab he forgot 
to. mention that in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century bhag-cultivation 
prevailed so long as reclamation of 
jungle and waste was entrusted to pri- 
mitive people, who were eventually 
ousted after the good work was done ; 
the land was then let in rent, and as 
soon as money rent seemed less profit- 
able than produce rent the proprietor 
swung over to bhag, the proprietor thus 
always trying for the best of both 
worlds and to be on top of the situa- 
tion. This is the history of not one 
but all districts in the State to a greater 
or less extent, from which two conclu- 
sions stand out hard and clear : 
(a) although everywhere increase in the 
land under cultivation is apparent, the 
soil is not supporting a proportionately 
larger population, and (b) ‘ from an 
economic point of view, bhag rent is 
hopelessly bad, and is always associat- 
ed with inferior cultivation 

30. Between 1793 and 1832 a series of 
regulations was passed assuring protec- 
tion to the ryot and between 1859 and 
1885 another series of Acts. But 
behind every one of these enactments 
was either a serious famine or a tale of 
peasants rising in revolt and despera- 
tion. It would not be simplifying his- 
tory to say that behind the great Ben- 
gal Tenancy Act of 1885 were the Re- 
port of the Famine Commission of 1881 
and behind that again the agrarian 
movement of 1873, when the ryots in 
some areas combined in a kind of land 
league to resist landlords’ exactions and 
defeated them by united opposition, 
leaving them no alternative but to 
bring suits against every tenant on their 
estates- — a result which a contemporary 
oil^al publication described as an 
agrarian revolution by due course of 
laiv. It is perhaps no accident that the 
postulation of Bengal began to register 
reel if tariiy growth only after 1885. 


31. A brief account of other conse- 
quences of the Permanent Settlement 
may be quoted from L. S. S. O’Malley's 
General Survey in Modem India and 
the West. 

There have been changes in the composi- 
tion of the landed classes. As already 
shown, hrst in Bengal and Bihar, and thm 
•in north west India, the greater part of the 
soil changed hands within a single genera- 
tion as estates were sold up for arrears of 
revenue, and lands and villages passed into 
possession of land-jobbers, lawyers, traders, 
and capitalists, some of whom kept them 
in their own hands while others sold them 
at a profit (ibid., p. 71S). 

32. Land thus was reduced to a 
marketable commodity and became a 
matter of debt and credit. A rural land 
market rapidly grew up'* which exists 
to this day. 

Another change of no small sociological 
importance has been the progressive substi- 
tution of small for large estates owing to 
the break-up of joint famiiies which has 
been a feature of Indian life since it came 
into contact with the West, and the working 
of the laws of inheritance quite independent- 
ly of outside influences. 

Not only has there been fragmentation of 
estates, but there is also in many parts of 
the country a s.vslem of Infeudatlon which 
has created a number of tenures interme- 
diate between the Zemindars and the actual 
cultivators. In one Bengal district where 
subinfeudation is extreme, there are half a 
million subordinate tenures, each with pier- 
manent. transferable, and heritable rights, 
and a complex system is made still more 
complicated by the fact that superior holders 
often take under-tenures from their own 
tenants, and the same person may hold three 
or four classes of rights in the same bit of 
land. 

We may now turn to the tenants holding 
land under landlords. So long as popula- 
tion was comparatively sparse, there was a 
demand for cultivators to take up land and 
bring new cultivable land under the plough. 
As It increased there was competition for 
land among the cultivators themeelves. which 
was accentuated to some extent by the decay 
of some indigenous handicrafts owing to the 
greater popularity of machine-made imports 
from the West, which threw handicraftsmen 
on the land. Further it was enhanced by 
the growing prosperity of some, non-agrlcul- 
tural castes following despised callings, whose 
members used their savings to invest in 
land and took to the more honourable occu- 
pation of agriculture. Landlords took advan- 
tage of the general land hunger to demand 
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higher rents, to evict occupants who could 
not pay them, and to let their holdings to 
those who could and would. Competitive 
rents thus began . to take the place of 
customary rents. 

The tenantry have also been injuriously 
aflfected by the fragmentation of their hold* 
ings resulting from the break-up of Joint 
families and the operation of the laws of in- 
heritance, which incidentally prevents hold- 
ings from being compact blocks. If a man 
dies leaving four sons and four separate 
fields, they do not each take a field but a 
quarter of each field; holdings consequ«itly 
often consist of small scattered plots of land. 
Conditions vary in dififerent provinces and 
the average size of the holding is o^en con- 
siderable, but in congested areas many 
holdings are only sufficient to yield a bare 
subsistence or are so small as to be uneco- 
nomic. The Indian peasant is unfortunately 
dependent on the land alone, unlike his 
fellow it) Japan or the old English peasantry, 
which obtained its living partly from tillage 
and partly from domestic industries, the 
incomes from the two sources being supple- 
mentary to one another. In some areas 
cultivators supplement the meagre income 
from their small holdings by occasional agri- 
cultural labour for others ; but in only too 
many cases the land has to be given up and 
its occupants are submerged in the class 
which has the most toil and the least enjoy- 
ment of any — the landless and unskilled 
laboures ; it was estimated by the Indian 
Franchise Committee in 1931 that 25 millions 
out of 31i millions of agricultural labourers 
were landless. In 1928 the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture in India estimated the 
number of acres per cultivator as 12-2 in 
Bombay, 9-2 in the Punjab, 31 in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, 3 in Assam and 2-p- In the 
United Provinces. 

The changes in the system.s of land tenures, 
the juridical rights given to different agra- 
rian classes, the free market in land, and 
the diminution of the area of estates and 
holdings have been, enough in themselves to 
transform the economic organisation of the 
rural areas in which the great majority of 
the people move and have their being. Other 
changes have been brought about by the play 
of economic forces due to increased contact 
with the West and the development of trans- 
port between India and Western countries 
as well as between different parts of India. 
A system which was largely mediaeval has 
been subjected to the modem influence of 
trade and money. The crops which are 
grown and the prices which agricultural 
produce commands are no longer determined 
by local needs, local gluts, and local scarcity, 
but are responsive to world requirements and 
are regulated by world prices. The peasant 
has more freedom of movement and a wider 


market tor his crops and his Jabour, hiit on 
the other hand he has to face kraner and 
more extensive competition, and he how has 
wants which it is not always easy to supply 
The growth of population has moreover in^ 
creased the pressure on the soil, ahd the 
pressure has not been appreciabl/ relieved 
by agricmltural improvements and a conse- 
quent increase of productive capacity 
Another cmsequence has been a morceUe- 
ment of holdings, which in many cases have 
been reduced below the subsistoice l^el. 

Another notable change has been the 
growth of a middle class. "The formatiPn of 
such a class appears to have attracted notice 
in 1829, when an editorial article in an 
Indian owned paper, the Bengal Herald 
pointed out that, owing to the rise in the 
value of land, a class of sodiety which was 
hitherto unknown, intermediate between the 
aristocracy and the poor, had sprung into 
existmee and was daily growing in inilu aiy' y 
Previous, it said, to its formation ‘ the wealth 
of the country was in the hands of a few 
individuals, while all others were dependent 
on them, and the bulk of the people were in 
a state of abject poverty, of mind and body 
It is the dawn of a new era.' The creation 
oLtbis clflss w^ 8scrib6d to tho incrG&so in 
land values and the consequent increase of 
wealth acquired by owners of landed estates 
and urban property, but It also included 
members of different professions some of 
Which were due entirely to the British con- 
nexion with India. 

33. This ‘ dawn of a new era ’ which 
the Indian intelligentsia hailed as a 
renaissance had unfortunate effects on 
the village. The new middle class in 
the village largely grew on the corner- 
ing of occupancy tenancies, the village 
credit system, the proceeds of rack- 
rents and abwobs, and the employment 
of increasing numbers of sharecroppers 
and agricultural labourers, and not on 
better husbandry, agricultural improvti- 
ment and better land management. Oto 
account of the tension an4 di-stance that 
the Permanent Settlement created 
through rack-rents, dbwabs and cnidi- 
tor-debtor relationship, between the 
peasant proprietor and the actual tiller, 
cultivation and labour on the field, 
working with hands and feet in the sun 
and rain, came to be despised. The 
gulf l^ween the actual tiller, and the 
proprietor widehed and developed Into 
a relationship of eaqiloited end es^plter 
and not of mutually contfae tihy piartieji; 
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The proprietor came to be the arch 
ene^y of the aspirations of the ti l l er , 
with a big, stake in holding the latter 
dbwn< Thus the rural middle class 
developed into a sworn enemy of 
the agrarian movement of share- 
croppers and agricultural labourers 
which set the exploiting town against 
the exploited village ; and this also 
explains why the leaders of the Indian 
renaissance were sharply split in their 
s^pathies towards agrarian unrest in 
the last century. Labour lost its 
dignity and a class of ‘ idle * rent- 
receivers, whom this census has classi- 
fied as non-productive, increased. Thus 
started a steady flight from the village, 
a flight from the scene of oppression 
and tyranny which it was in the 
proprietors* interest to keep alive, 
to throw back the tide of which has 
but met with little success. A hundred 
and twentyfive years of idling has ren- 
dered this class relatively unadaptable 
to work ^in fleld or factory, softened 
their palms and trained them mainly 
to white collar work. The creation of 
this class, the direct beneficiary of the 
Permanent Settlement, was responsible 
for a strange blind spot in the eyes of 
students of Indian economics and his- 
tory who hereafter deprecated the Per- 
manent Settlement for much that was 
bad but persisted in their sneaking 
fondness for regarding it as responsible 
for a ' renaissance ’. But they forget 
that a real * renaissance ’ affects and im- 
proves many aspects of human life and 
must in the first instance be capable of 
being measured in terms of real impro- 
vement in agriculture and commodity 
production ; that curiously enough the 
Permanent Settlement brought about a 
worsening in either direction. They 
were deluded into imagining this by the 
far worse conditions that prevailed 
elsewhere in India where there was no 
Permanent Settlement and where this 
middle class was longer in maturing. 

34. Tbe , Permanent Settlement has 
penetrated West Bengal so thorough- 
ly and shaped it so entirely that 


RENAISSANCE 

apology is hardly needed to dwdl on 
it at length. Before the effects of the 
Settlement on the agricultural classes 
and village industry are summarised it 
will repay to quote from Resolution 
No. 1, dated 16 January 1902, of the 
Governor General of India-in-Coqncil 
which is remarkable as a piece of 
unconscious self-criticism and condem- 
nation of the Land Revenue system in 
Bengal. The occasion of this Resolu- 
tion, published in the Gazette of India 
of 18 January of the same year, was 
a series of letters addressed to the 
Governor General by R. C. Dutt and 
a “memorial to the Secretary of State 
for India signed by certain retired 
officers of the Indian Civil Service”, 
formulating a list of suggestions some- 
what similar to R. C. Dutt's, themselves 
perhaps occasioned by the recurrence of 
a bad famine in 1897. After briefly 
describing the occasion of Regulation 
XIX of 1793 the Resolution proceeds as 
follows : 

At an earlier period the school of thought 
that is represented by the present critics of 
the Government of India, advocated the ex- 
tension of the Permanent Settlement through- 
out India : and although this panacea is no 
longer proposed, the Government of India 
are invited by Mr. Dutt to believe that had 
such a policy been carried into eilect 40 years 
ago, “India would have been spared those 
more dreadful and desolating famines which 
we have witnessed in recent years ”. It is 
also stated by the latter in his letter upon 
Land Settlements in Bengal that in conse- 
quence of the Permanent Settlement in that 
province the cultivators are more prosperous, 
more resourceful, and better able to help 
themselves in years of bad harvest, than 
cultivators in any other part of India, that 
agricultural enterprise has been fostered, 
cultivation extended, and private capital 
accumulated, which is devoted to useful 
industries, and to public works and institu- 
tions. The hypothetical forecast above 
recorded is not rendered more plausible to 
the Government of India b.v their complete 
inability to endorse the accompanying alle- 
gations of fact. Bengal, and particularly 
Eastern Bengal, possesses exceptional advan- 
tages in its fertility, in its comparative 
immunity from the visclssltudes of climate 
to which other parts of the country are liable, 
in its excellent means of communication. In 
its enjoyment of a practical monopoly of the 
production of jute, and in the general trade 
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and enterprise which radiate from its capital 
city. But neither these advtataaes nor the 
Permanent Settlement have availed to save, 
Bengal from serious drought when the mon*- 
Boon failure, from which It is ordinarily free, 
has spread to that part of India. Omitting 
to notice the frequent earlier famines, that 
known as the Behar famine of 1873-74 (so 
called from the part of the Bengal Province 
most seriously affected) cost the State £6 
million ; while it can be shown that in the 
famine of 1897 there were at the height of 
the distress considerably more than } million 
persons on relief in the permanently settled 
districts of Bengal, and that the total cost of 
that famine to the Bengal administration was 
Ks. 10,804,000 or £720,266 (as compared 
with a famine expenditure of Rs. 9,828,000 
or £655,200 in Madras, and Rs. 12,637,000 or 
£842,466 in Bombay), and this although the 
daily cost of relief for each person was less 
Re. 081 in Bengal as compared with 
Re. 104 in Madras and Re. 106 in Bombay). 
If the figures of persons in receipt of relief 
in the permanently settled districts of 
Western ^ngal were compared with those 
of the adjoining temporarily settled districts 
of the North Western Provinces where the 
conditions were closely similar, it would also 
be found that the percentage was more than 
half as high again in Behar as in the North 
Western Provinces. The Government of 
India indeed know of no ground whatever 
for the contention that Bengal has been 
saved from famine by the Permanent Settle- 
ment, a contention which appears to them 
to be disproved by history : and they are not 
therefore disposed to attach much value to 
predictions as to the benefits that might have 
ensued had a similar settlement been extend- 
ed elsewhere. 

As regards the condition of cultivators in 
Bengal, who are the tenants of the land- 
owners instituted as a class in the ilist cen- 
tury by the British Government, there is still 
less ground for the contention that their posi- 
tion, owing to the Permanent Settlement, has 
been converted into one of exceptional com- 
fort and prosperity. It is precisely because 
this was not the case, and because, so far 
from being generously treated by the Zemin- 
dars, the Bengal cultivator was rack-rented, 
impoverished, and oppressed, that the Gov- 
ernment of India felt compelled to intervene 
on his behalf, and by the series of legisla- 
tive measures that commenced with the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1859 and culminated 
in the Act of 1885, to place him in the posi- 
tion of greater security which he now enjoys. 
To confound this legislation with the Perma- 
nent Settlement, and to ascribe even in part 
to the latter the l^nefits which it had con- 
spicuously failed to confer, and 'which would 
never have accrued but for the former, is 
strangely to misread history. As for the 


allegation that the Vtrm&neni has 

been the means of developing in. ^enigal an 
exceptional flow of public-epirited and ehiirit- 
able investment, while the Goveeninebt of 
India are proud of the fact thaf there, are 
many worthy and liberal minded lai^ords 
in Bengal — as there alsQ are in. otbei* Pssgrts 
of India — ^they know that the evils of 
absenteeism, of management of estate Ijy 
unsympathetic agents, of unhappy relations 
between landlord and tenant, and of the 
multiplication of tenure-holders, or middle- 
men, between the Zemindar and the culti- 
vator in many and various degrees, — ^are at 
least as marked and as much on the increase 
there as elsewhere, and they cannot con- 
scientiously endorse the proposition that, in 
the interests of the cultivator, that system of 
agrarian tenure should be held up as a pub- 
lic model, which is not supported by the 
experience of any civilised country, which is 
nut justified by the single great experiment 
that has been made in India, and which was 
found in the latter case to place the tenant 
so unreservedly at the mercy of the landlord 
that the State has been compelled to employ 
for his protection a more stringent measure 
of legislation than has been found necessary 
in temporarily settled areas. It is not in fine 
in the Permanent Settlement of Bengal that 
the ryot has found his salvation ; it has been 
in the laws which have been passed by the 
Supreme Government to. check its license 
and to moderate its abuses (paras 5 and 6). 

35. In this connexion the follovying 
acid comment in the Report of the 
Bengal Government to R. C. Butt’s re- 
commendations is pertinent. 

Mr. Dutt speaks of the distinguished 
loyalty of the Bengal Zemindars as a product 
of the Permanent Settlement. The. Lieutenant 
Governor acknowledges with the heartiest 
pleasure the loyal sentiments to which Mr. 
Dutt refers, sentiments which he believes 
were absolutely genuine ; but it is not Sir 
John Woodburn’s experience that the 
Zemindars of the Upper Provinces are less 
loyal than their neighbours in Bengsd. 
Mr. Dutt appeals to the munificent gifts of 
the Bengal Zemindars to all public purposes. 
The Lieutenant Governor again admits, 
gratefully, the princely generosity which, has 
distinguished some of these gifts, but he 
cannot truthfully say that he has . observed 
among the rank and file of the Zemindars 
a greater disposition to execute improve- 
ments on their properties, or to subscribe to 
local needs and local charities, than amoug 
the Zemindars of’ the Upper Proyipcea 
(letter from the Government of Bengal to 
the Government of India, No. 83S IR. dated 
the 24th June 1901). , . v 
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To v0tutn to the Governor General’s 
resoluiion : 

The i^meral conclusion of the Government 
of India is that there is no reason for think- 
ing that Ickral taxation, If properly distri- 
buted* ia on the whole either onerous or 
excessive, while as a general rule, it already 
falls; shoirt of the limit which the memorial- 
ists would propose to fix. 

But there are grounds for suspecting that 
the distribution is often unfair, and that the 
landlords shift on to the tenants that share 
of the burden which is imposed by the law 
upon theinselves (para 25). There are also, 
in some Zemindari tracts, a number of prac- 
tically unauthorised village cesses, of which 
no mention has been made by the critics of 
the existing system, but which are well 
known to all those who are familiar with the 
economy of rural life in India. In many 
cases these unrecognised and often undesiiv 
able imposts exceed the total of the cesses 
levied under the British administration. 
Their imposition was prohibited by the Regu- 
lation of 1793, and ever since that date has 
been steadily discountenanced by the Gk>vem- 
ment of India, as vexatious to the ryot and 
detrimental to the successful cultivation of 
the soil. Their complete suppression by the 
action of Government is not practicable in 
the present state of education among the 
agricultural classes. But the subject is one 
to which the friends of the ryot might appro- 
priately devote their concern, and in which 
their exertions might be of much use in sup- 
plementing the opposition of Government to 
a wholly illegitimate form of exaction 
(para 26). The Government of India will wel- 
come from their critics, upon future occa- 
sions, a co-operation in these attempts to 
improve and to safeguard the position of the 
tenant which they have not hitherto as a 
rule been so fortunate as to receive (the 
italics are mine. — A.M.). 

The Governor General in Council has now 
reviewed the particular suggestions of 
Mr. Dutt and the memorialists. There re- 
mains to be noticed the underlying idea by 
which they have all alike been animated, and 
which, in some parts of the former’s writings, 
has found definite expression. It is the 
theory that the amount of the land revenue 
taken by the Government of India, in one 
form or another, from the people is 
mainly responsible for famine, with its 
corollary that, were the assessments diminish- 
ed, famine would be less frequent, or that, 
at least, when they do occur they would cause 
infinitely less suffering. The Governor 
G^eral in Council does not believe that 
countenance to this theory can be derived 
either ftom the recorded facts of history, or 
from the circumstances of the present day. 
The evidence that has been adduced in this 


Resolution testifl^ to a progressive raduetioa 
of assessments, extending throughout the latl 
century, and becoming more instead of. lesi 
active during its second half. If then the 
severity of famine be proportionate to the 
weight of assessments, the famines in the 
earlier part of the 19th century ought to 
have been incomparably more serious than 
towards its close, whereas the contention Is 
familiar that the reverse has bem the case. 
Again, the contention that In recent famines 
the parts of India that suffered most severely 
were the parts that were most highly assess* 
ed. finds (with the exception of Gujarat> 
which had not been seriously famine-striken 
for a century, and was soft and unprepared) 
no support in fact, and was expressly dis- 
owned by the recent Famine Commission. It 
is conclusively disproved in the case of the 
Central Provinces by the evidence of the 
Chief Commissioner that, in the famine of 
1899, the districts which felt the famine pres- 
sure most acutely were those which had been ' 
exempted from paying the revised assess* 
ments, introduced at the previous revision ; 
while the districts that suffered most from 
the famine of 1896*97 were those in which 
there had been no enhancement for 40 years 
(para 27). 

The fallacy in question is the result of 
an imperfect appreciation of the smallness of 
the land revenue compared with the 
enormous losses resulting from a widespread 
failure of crops. It has been estimated that 
in the Central Provinces the agricultural 
classes have lost 40 crores of rupees, or more 
than 26 million sterling, during the past seven 
years — an amount equivalent to the total land 
revenue of 50 years ; while seven years’ land 
revenue would be required to recoup the 
State for its famine expenditure in these pro- 
vinces since the year 1896. Similar calcula- 
tions could be made with regard to the other 
famine-smitten provinces. It is clear that 
no reduction of the land revenue demand, 
short of its total abolition and hot even its 
abolition itself, could enable any community 
to hold up its head against a calamity so vast 
and so appalling (para 28). 

An additional source of error lies in the 
conception, which is erroneous, that It is 
from the rent-paying or revenue-paying 
classes of the agricultural community that 
the sufferers in famine and the recipients of 
famine relief are principally drawn. An in- 
spection of any relief works on a large scale, 
while it will show that the poorer sections 
of the tenant class are not unrepresented, will 
also demonstrate that the great majority are 
not ryots, but labourers on the land, whom 
the land revenue assessment practically in 
no way affects (para 30). 

It is unnecessary, on the present occasion, 
to discuss what are the secondary causes of 
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famine — ^for as to the priory (which the 
CkivernopOieaeral attribute to drpURht — 
A. M.), there can be no dispute-><and of the 
poverty and Indebtedness whldb famine 
brings in its train. But it is manifest that 
anyone who shuts his eyes to the industrial 
and economic forces that are at work in 
India at the present time, and that are patent 
upon the surface of agrarian life, who does 
not take into account the ever*increasing sub- 
division of holdings (arising from the land 
hunger of the peasant population and the in- 
veterate reluctance of the ryot to move 
even to- the smallest distance from his natal 
place), the decline of industrial occupations 
other than agriculture, the rack-renting to 
which tenants are subjected by the more in- 
considerate class of landlords and especially 
by middlemen of various degrees, the 
usurious rates of interest demanded by the 
moneylending class, the speculative expendi- 
ture upon litigation, the proneness to extra- 
vagance on festival occasions, and the numer- 
ous payments, in the form of petty bribes, 
among the ryots themselves, but who con- 
centrates his entire gaze upon one aspect 
alone of their poverty, will carry away a 
most distorted impression both of the malady 
which he has set himself to diagnose and of 
the remedies which it is in the power or is 
the duty of Ciovernment to apply. 

The above has been quoted at length 
to dispute some of its arguments how- 
ever briefly. In the first place, it is 
necessary to point out that the 
tenancy legislations which the minute 
held up as a great act of bene- 
volent rule came as an inevitable 
corollary to bolster up the Permanent 
Settlement, to keep it from crumbling 
away under its own economic unbalance. 
Thus the first object was to strengthen 
the Permanent Settlement and remote- 
ly to administer justice. Secondly, 
although these legislations were design- 
ed to protect the cultivator from rack- 
renting and ejectment, their real effect 


in practice resulted lit safeguait^^ Only 
the rural middle class ai^ the' jotedar 
at the cost of not the landlord ' but the 
tilled. The ben^ciary has been, the saiba 
middle class and the rich pea^^y 
which emerged out o| the ruin of the 
decadent landlords and founded them- 
selves on a large and ever-w^ening 
grinding of sharecroppers and landless 
agricultural labourers. The wooing of 
this class became the historic necessity 
of the Ciovernment in the present as 
as well as the last century. Thirdly, it 
is necessary to point out in the spirited 
extracts the failure of the Government 
to acknowledge its responsibility for 
irrigation. It is interesting to quote 
a nineteenth century authority on this 
subject : 

There have been in Asia, generally from 
immemorial times, but three departments of 
Government, that of finance, or the plunder 
of the interior, that of war, or the plunder 
of the exterior ; and finally the department 
of public works. Climate and territorial con- 
ditions, specially the vast tracts of desert 
extending from Sahara through Arabia, 
Persia, India and Tartary, to the most elevat- 
ed Asiatic highlands, constituted artificial 
irrigation by canals and waterwoiiu, the 
basis of Oriental agriculture. . . Now the 
British accepted from their predecessors 
the departments of finance and war, but they 
have neglected entirely that of public works. 
Hence the deterioration of agriculture. 
(See page 490 below.) 

Fourthly, in its anxiety to absolve the 
Government of any responsibility for 
famines, the Resolution fights shy of an 
analysis of the Zemindar! system, and 
the resulting industrial and commerci^ 
malaise that overtook the country in the 
last century like a creeping paralysis. . 



SECTION 2 : 


hood of AgriciiltuTal Classes 

30 ^ The first two topics of this section 
ha>ne been discussed in the section on 
General Livelihood Pattern in 
Chapter I. 

37. The proportion of each of the four 


agricultural classes to the population 
and the ratios they bear to one another 
can stand comparison with similar pro* 
portions and ratios for each census year 
backwards to 1901, Statement IV.l in 
3 parts shows for each agricultural class 
the comparable proportion it bears to 
total population between 1901 and 1951. 


AGRICULTURAL POPULATION RATIOS 

Self-^pporttaid penMMis and Depen- 
dants: Seeondiiry Means of Llvell- 


STATEMENT IV.l 


Pereentace of all asrlcultural seU-supportlns persons in L. C. I, and in to total 

population, 1901-51 

(a) Percentage of all agricultural self-supporting persons to total population, 

1901-61 


Stflto and District 





1951 

1031 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Welt Bengal • 





14*9 

18*6 

28*4 

22*4 

19*8 

Burdwan 





. 18-2 

17-4 

24*5 

23*3 

18*7 

Birbhum 





226 

22*9 

26*0 

27*0 

19-3 

Bankura • • 





. 21*7 

28-4 

29*0 

30*5 

23*8 

Midnapur • 



• 


221 

22*4 

26*8 

30*0 

26*4 

Hooghly • • 



e 


16*6 

22*2 

23*3 

22*0 

16*7 

Howrah • « 



• 


80 

10*1 

13*9 

14*5 

10-9 

24-Pargana8 





130 

17*0 

20*8 

21*8 

20*3- 

Talontta 





0-24 

097 

16 

1*1 

0*0 

Nadia • 





13-8 

18*0 

20*6 

21*6 

18*8 

Mnrehidabod • 





16-5 

18*7 

310 

2M 

17*2 

Malda • . » 





151 

10*2 

26-4 

24*8 

26-2 

West Dinajpur 





20*9 

22*7 

32*1 

31*4 

80*2 

Jalpaiguri 





ISO 

17*0 

24*7 

25*2 

26*0 

Darjeeling • 





7*2 

11*1 

23*1 

19*4 

22-5 

Coooh Behar 


• 



22*4 

23*4 

30*4 

30*2 

22*6 

'centage of 

self-supporting persons in L. 

C. I 

(Cultivators 

of own land) 

to 






tolcil population, 1901-51 




State and District 





1051 

1031 

1921 

1911 

1001 

Weil Bengal 





7-6 

8*2 

16*2 

16*2 

17*9 

Burdwan , 





80 

7*6 

14*7 

14*7 

16*4 

Birbhum 





10*6 

10*4 

14*9 

15-8 

16*1 

Bankura 





11*6 

9*2 

17*6 

17*2 

10*1 

Midnapur • 




d 

12*4 

12*8 

18*4 

21*6 

21-6 

Hooghly 

• 




7*6 

7*6 

13*9 

12*7 

14*0 

Howrah 

t 




3-3 

3*3 

7*6 

9*2 

9*6 

24-PaxganaA 

• 




0*3 

7*6 

15*3 

16*5 

18*1 

Oiloutta 





0*1 

01 

0*4 

0*3 

0*3 

Nadia . 





7*7 

7*0 

14-7 

14*5 

16-2 

Murahidabad 





. 9*1 

8*0 

20-9 

14-6 

14*6 

Malda « 


« 



8*1 

8*7 

17*8 

19*3 

19-3 

West Dinajpur 





. 11*3 

11*5 

26*6 

25*9 

27-1 

Jalpidguri 


* 

* 

1 

. 5*4 

6*4 

22-6 

21-6 

24*9 

Dai^eellpg . 


• 


9 

4*3 

4*1 

22*2 

18*1 

22*2 

Cpooh Behar 





12*4 

14*7 

29*1 

28*8 

21*6 


45 $ 



SELF-SUPPORTING SMARECROPPmtS AND LABOURERS 
STATEMENT lV.l-«oncld. 


(c) Percentage of self-supporting persons In L. C HI (Agricultural Labourers) to 

total population, 1901-51 


State and Dietriot 






1951 

1931 

1921 

1911 

; 1901 

West Bengal 






4*2 

7-2 

6*2 

6*1 

2*4 

Bnj^wan 






6*6 

7-0 

8-8 

7-2 

2*0 

Birbhum 






S-7 

IM 

11-6 

11-0 

4-0 

Bankura 






7*8 

12-0 

10-9 

12-0 

4-2 

Midnapur 






4-9 

7-7 

7-7 

7-7 

3-6 

Hooghly 






5*4 

101 

8*6 

7-2 

2-3 

Howrah 






3-3 

4-7 

4-9 

4-1 

1-0 

24-Pargaaae 






4*2 

70 

4-7 

4-4 

1-6 

Calcutta 






00 

0-1 

01 

0-0 

0-0 

Nadia . 






3-7 

7-2 

4-3 

6-1 

1-6 

Mumhidabad 






4-9 

8-6 

8-8 

7-0 

2-4 

Malda . 






3-6 

7-9 

8-1 

5-1 

6-7 

West Dinajpnr 






3-4 

6-9 

6-3 

61 

2-8 

Jalpaiguri 






0-6 

6-2 

1-6 

2-4 

0-3 

Darjeeling . 






0-7 

2-6 

0-6 

0-4 

0-2 

Cooch Behar 






2-7 

6-8 

0-6 

0-7 

0-7 


38. Statement (a) has been prepared excluding ‘ bargadars ’ (sharecrt^pers) 

by equating the total of self-supporting in 1928 from the ranks of tenants can 

persons among rent-receivers, agents, be immediately noticed in this state- 

managers of landed estates, rent collec- ment. Up to 1921 Bargadars (or Live- 

tors and clerks, cultivating owners lihood Class II) were included in Liveli- 

(ordinary cultivators), tenant cultiva- hood Class I and admitted as such under 

tors, agricultural labourers (farm ser- the prevalent tenancy legislation. The 

vants and field labourers) of 1901-31 figures of 1951 and 1931 closely agreeing 

to the sum of self-supporting persons in on the one hand, and the figures of 

the 4 livelihood classes of 1951 ; State- 1901 to 1921 forming a group on the 

ment (b) has been prepared by equat- other, it may be possible to abstract the 

ing cultivating owners of 1931, ‘ ordi- proportion of bargadars in 1931 by sub- 

nary cultivators ’ of 1921, and * rentpay- tracting the figures of 1931 from those 

crs’ of 1911 and 1901 to Livelihood of 1921 in Statement (b) as in the fol- 

Class I of 1951. The effect of the law lowing statement; 

STATEMENT IVJ! 

A rough Mtimmte at the percentage of self-supporting persons among Bargadars 

(Livelihood Class II) in 1931 

* '' ■ Bdtimated Percentage of Rstimate of 

State and Diatriot aelf-anpporting persona in self-support- 

Livelihood C^s II to ing bargadars 
totai population in 1921-31 in 1931 


S‘» 

7-2 

4- 5 
9-4 

5 - 6 
93 
48 
7-7 
0-S 
7-7 

129 
9-1 
150 
16*1 
IS*! 
14-4 

39. This suggests a clue to the of 15-7 of Livelihood CSass II to total 

possible limit to which the percentage population motioned in Etat^ent 

46d 




TWO mQUlRUtS 


1.137 ^ be stretched with 

reference -hei previous iand current data. 
But such a. simplification is not war* 
ranted by lacts and by the passage of 
time,' the\matter is far more compli* 
cated^ than a siinple deduction. 

40. C The planning Commission held an 
Agricultural X^abotir Inquiry between 
Apri| .1950 and March 1951 throughout 
India, The inquiry was ’based on a 
sam|de survey’. The survey covered 
115,0pp rural families in India which 
was * about 2 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of rural families’. Although the 
short note received through the Regis- 
trar General does not describe how the 
samples were drawn it may be presum- 
ed that sufficient care was taken to 
make them random within each 
stratum. It has been remarked before 
that owing to overlaps of definitions of 
the four agricultural classes and the 
subjective element and prestige factor 
involved in any answer ^wever objec- 
tively tendered, “it is only from care- 
fully randomised samples conducted 
with particular care that reliable re- 
sults may be expected “. 

41. It is however a matter of satisfac- 
tion to find a close correspondence 
between the proportion of agricultural 
classes to total' rural population as re- 
vealed, by the Indian Census and that re- 
vealed by the Agricultural Labour In- 
quiry. The following statement 
matches Statement 1.137(b) of Chap- 
ter I with the proportions for rural 
population in West Bengal received 
from the Agricultural Labour Inquiry. 


STATEMENT iy.3 


Compariaoii between the Ceasos hgares aad 
those eC the Atrlcnltinal I«boor Inqnlrjr 
in respect of avrlenltiural sad aon- 
aailcaltoral rural popnlattOB la 
West Beaial, 1951 


Live^nitoodOTaaMS 


NoB-sg rtbw hrisl O h sis s 


Psrowitage to total 
mrsl populstlioa 

I * I (I I I A.O 

Indian Agiicnltiiral 
Centtia Labour 
Inqiiiiy 

W 10^ 


42. The difference is small and .may 
be explained, (a) by the smallness of the 
sample involving an error; (b) diver- 
gence due to the subjective element in 
the returns ; (c) there is also a third ; 
possibility that a percentage of rural 
population engaged in trade or produc- 
tion other than agriculture returned 
themselves, on the strength of a piece 
of agricultural land which they might 
possess, as belonging to the agricultural 
classes when the census enumerator 
came round. Closer interrogation at 
the Agricultural Labour Inquiry might 
have been better able to dffferentiate 
borderline cases than during the census. 
In any case the closeness of the two 
figures is reassuring. 

43. But correspondence between the 
proportions among each of. the four 
agricultural classes as revealed, by the 
Indian Census and the Agricultural 
Labour Inquiry is less satisfactory 
because of the different definitions 
adopted. A comparison of definitions 
forwarded by the Planning Commission 
has not been helpful, and the only re- 
course left is approximation, as in. the 
statement below: 

STATEMENT IV.4 

AxricultHral classes ia the ladlan Censns aad 
Agrieultnral Labour Inaulry la West 
Bengal, 1951 


Description 


Percentage 
to rural 
population 


A. Livelihood Class III according 

to Indian Census (agricultural 
labourers without land) . • 15'9 

B. Agricultural workers in the 

Agricultural Labour Inquiry . 19'0 

C. Livelihood Classes I (42-4) and 
11 (15'7) according to the Indian 

Census ..... 58-1 

D. Cultivators [owners (6 •7) and 

tenants (39 0) and agricultural 
workers with land (5’0)] in the _ 

Agricultural Labour Inquiry^ . 51*" 

E. Livelihood Class IV according 

to the Indian Census . . . 0-8 

r. livelihood Class IV according 
to tha AgricuituMd liabour 
Inquiry . . , ; « . ■ . » . ®'* 


59 


8 ckmva 


497 



LANDLESS AGfUCm/rtmAL LAQOyBl^ 


44. While the ratios in Livelihood 
Class rv are identical iii both surveys^ 
the hgurerof Livelihood .Class 111 and 
those of Livejih<^ ' 

taken ' together in the , 

differ fioni "those in the 
Labour In<Juiry. It is possiblb from 
what has been explained in the section 
on Livelihood Pattern in Chapter I 
(paragraphs 416 and 424} that Livelihood 
Class III is understated in the Indian 
Census, because the enumerator was in< 
structed to rest content with the tender- 
ed answer of a citizen. The Agricul- 
tural Labour Inquiry divided census 
Livelihood Class III into two sections: 

(i) agricultural labourers without land, 
the percentage of which to total rural 
population happened to be 18, and 

(ii) agricultural labourers with land, the 
percentage of which to total rural popu- 
lation happened to be 6. The West 
Bengal Govemnient’s Inquiry into the 
Condition of . Agricultural Labourers 
conducted in 1946-47 as v^ell as Sub- 
sidiary Tables rV.2-4 printed in Part IC 
of this Report suggests that agricultural 
labourers with a piece of land to call 
their own, btit whose principal means 
of livelihood is earning wages in other 
people’s farms, may be quite consider- 
able and as much as 6 per cent, of the 
total rural population as suggested by 
the Agricultural Labour Suryey of the 
Government of India. A figure very 
near to this is borne out by the survey 
of the West Bengal Government as will 
be presently seen in Section 3 below. 
This extra 6 to 8 per cent, should 
in the logic of classification come 
under Agricultural Labour (Livelihood 
Class III) and ought to be deducted, 
from the percentage of Livelihood 
Class I for West Bengal (42-4) standing 
for cultivators of land owned. Thus it 
seems that the Indian Census percent- 
age of 16 of the agricultural population 
who haVe no land to .call, their own may 
have been very near the mark. But in* 
asmuch as Livelihood Class lH in the 
Indian Census represents r agriaUturail 
landless labour as the principal means 


of liv^ihood and hot the hr sum 
of all hveUhOod' h^ to 

include those agricultond labourers 
who have a little land. It is po^le that 
there has been a pihStMIe cphebalment 
to a certain ent^t; a' dhOnilih limit of 
6 to 0 per oeht. to whichVseems to be 
set by the West Bengal and Govern- 
ment of India inquiries. A h^^parison 
of the percentages of agricultural share- 
croppers as revealed by the Indian 
Census and the Agricultural Labour In- 
quiry is ruled out by the very different 
definitions adopted on the two occa- 
sions but a higher percentage for Live- 
lihood Class II than wjiat is revOaled by 
the last census is not unlikely in view 
of the figures of previous surveys dis- 
cussed in Section 3 below. There is, 
hbwever, no scope here for a guess. 
The West Bengal Government set a 
question 13 in the Census Questionnaire 
asking information on the aihount of 
land owned by persons who cultivated 
their own land as also information on 
how much of it was let in sharecrop- 
ping, but did not seek information on 
the actual number of sharecropping 
self-supporting persons in the State. No 
valid deductions bearing on this issue 
are therefore possible from that survey 
either. The Agricultural Labour In- 
quiry arrived at the high percentage of 
28-2 for India as a whole for Livelihood 
Class II which, again, may have been 
due to the “very different” deflnitiens 
adapted, but on all showing it seems 
that 15-7 per cent, of the total rural 
population for Livelihood Class H is an 
understatement, but by how much it is 
not possible With any amount of Certi- 
tude to ^y. Correspondingly per 
cent, in Livelihood Class I seapw too 
high and by ad|ustmeqt with LiVdihood 
Class III alone ^ould stand rediuced to 
36. With reference to adjustments in 
Livelihood dlass II it wiU perhaps 
stand s^ill , further reduced. Ttia Issue 
is elmost alwa^ clouded by the vetmms 
of sharecroi^rs having a lijiti^ Is^ of 
their own cudming to be in LbMihood 
Class ;L The recent 

m 
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Laboar ;&4iuiiy, a tepot% of which has 
Just hem IMM^hedr imta jthe figure of 
tenants ' .at 23-1 per oeni. and that of 
owners at 26-5. ai^ those of agricultural 
worl^rs Mth or without land at 28*1 
for ]^la aa a whole. But the deflni> 
tiona^f tenants and earners do not con- 
form' wholly to the. census definitions of 
Livelihood Classes II and I. An earlier 
investigation in 1939 by the Land Re- 
venue Commission in Bengal (Vol. II, 


page 117) is reproduced below. 
will show that while the percentage of 
population living mainly or entirely on 
agricultural wages is riiuch higher than 
the 1951 census figure, tiie percentage 
of population living mainly or entirely 
as bargadars is nearer the Oensus figure 
of 1951. Districts 24-Parganas, Nadif^, 
Malda, Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri have 
been considered for their prepartition 
areas. 


STATEMENT 1V.5 

Distribution tSmilles livlns as bsrsadars and agricultural labourers la 19S9-4a 







Number of 

Living mainly or 

Living mainly or entirely 

State and District 





families 

entirely as baigadars 

on agricuHunii wages 






inquired 

r~ 

, 


^ 






into 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

PententaS, 

West Bengal 





9»806 

1,885 

13*8 

8,678 

S8'7 

Burdwan 





803 

219 

27*3 

322 

40'! 

Birbhum 





727 

94 

129 

288 

S9-e 

Bankura 





070 

44 

06 

105 

MS 

Midnapur 

Hooghly 





1,110 

73 

0-6 

277 

W-b . 

e 




595 

105 

27-7 

145 

S4<4 

Hov^ah 





330 

91 

271 

106 

SI’S 

24-Parganas 





1,174 

22 

1*0 

204 

17-4 

Nadia . 





880 

50 

6*7 

300 

SSI 

Murshidabad 





1,178 

126 

100 

482 

40-B 

IMalda . 





332 

02 

18-7 

132 

3tf>8 

Dinajpur 

Jalpaiguri . 





1,020 

530 

141 

140 

13-8 

26-4 

230 

22 

225 

42 


(Source : Report ot the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, 1940, Vd. II, page 117) 


45. As the figures were “compiled 
from inquiries made by Kanungos, 
especially employed for the purpose, in 
typical villages in each district ” as the 
Note to the Statement in the Commis- 
sion’s Report explains, that is, by a body 
of expert investigators well versed in 
land-tenure systems, the figures for 
Bankura, Midnapur, Nadia and 
Murshidabad seem to suggest that in the 
first two districts Sanja rent which is 
usuaUy a fixed-produce or fixed-pro- 
duce-cufn>cash-rent, and in the second 
two districts Utbandi and faslijama 
which are' usually a fixed-produce-rent 
were excluded from the definition of 
bargadars or sharecroppers whose rent 
or arUi^'of the brop varies with the crop 
harvest^, ^his may explain the low 
prop(MHiona «f bargadars in these 
districts. ; 


46. It is quite likely that a percent- 
age of 13-3 among the rural population 
of tho districts of West Bengal in 1939- 
40 may have risen to 15-7 in 1951 on 
account of the intensification of the 
pressure on the soil, the impoverish- 
ment owing to the famine of small 
owner-cultivators some of whom were 
forced to sell their lands in order that 
they might live. Prima facie, there- 
fore, there does not seem to be anything 
seriously wrong with the percentage of 
Livelihood Class II (sharecroppers) as 
thrown up by the Census of 1951. On 
the other hand the Land Revenue 
Commission’s finding of 28-7 per cent, 
as living “entirely as agricuHur# ; 
labourers” (ibid., p. 117, Note) seems 
to correspond with the recent Agricul: 
tural l.«abour Survey’s finding of 24 ]pqr 
cent, for West Bengal. The actual, and 


SSa 
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estimated percentages of popala- dyassea atnohg the xurA^ popu. 

tions supported under ea^ (rf lation miy be exprdt^ as 

the four agricultural livelihood fcdlowa: 

STAIXMENT 1V.6 

Actual aad estfmatod pereealaces of popolatioB in eadi agriadtural UvdilMMd 

dass in West Bcnsalt ISSl 

Livelihood Chus I Livelihood O I m* II liveUhood C9 mb 111 ' Idveahood CUn IV 


Aotuol EaUmato Aotnal 
West Bengal . . 48*4 84*4 18*7 

47. This makes the sum of Livelihood 
Classes 11 and III to be 39-7 as against 
34-4 in Livelihood Class I. 

48. That the ratios of self-supporting 
persons, non-earning dependants and 
earning dependants among the agricul- 
tural classes in West Bengal and else- 
where might have been largely a matter 
of subjective approach has already been 
discussed in paragraphs 390 and 403 
of Chapter I. A comparison with the 
figures of several other states will sub- 
stantiate this point. This, however, 
assumes that the pattern of emplosrment 
among agricultural populations all over 
India is pretty uniform. There are very 
few authoritative opinions to show that 
it is otherwise. But there is one point 
not mentioned before which is worth 
mentioning here, which is the acute state 
of subdivision of agricultural holdings 


EtUmato Aotml E>tiin»t« Aotnal EsUmste 
IS*? lS-0 84*0 0*6 0-s 

in this State as a result of which more 
persons are relegated by definition to 
the position of non-eaming dependants, 
instead of earning ones in West. Bengal. 
Another possible reason (although this 
is no more than a guess because no 
authoritative survey exists of the disin- 
tegration of the joint-family system in 
different states in India) may be a more 
rapid disintegration of the joint-family 
in West Bengal than elsewhere, thus 
enabling a numerically stronger mass 
of people to be classed as non-earning in 
this State, who elsewhere has been per- 
haps classed as earning dependants. 
The following statement in four parts 
makes a comparison of self-supporting 
persons, earning and nonf«arning 
dependants in each of the four 
agricultural classes in several states 
of India. 


e STATEMENT IV.I 


Percentase ot self-supportlas penoas, esndaa aad a<m-esniias dependants amtmg 
the asrlcnltaral classes In several states, 1951 




(a) Livelihood Class I 




StAtM 


Pereentage 

of 

total 

popaUtleh 

Peroeniage of eoloma 2 who wm 
self-supiKntiiig persons, oon-eeifhing 
depeoQi^ BM eaming depep^ants 

Self- Nba-eandng 

•apportliig dependaote dependants 



2 

a 

4 


WtttBttigal . 

Bombay • 

Oriflsal « 

Btiatat « 

VtttdbTA Pradeah 

Uttar Pradesh * 

Madraa « • • 

Mysore , 

• • • 

# • V 

• • 

• t ' ' 

• ♦ 

• ¥ 

« - • 

. 

. 40*74 

. 62-62 
. dO-da 

. . . «a-27 

3500 

, . . 65*40 

Slllilll 

72-07 

55*00 

68*82 

58*85 

55*87 

57*68 

71-00 

78*lt 

«*7l 
89*48 
••89 
11*88 
14*89 
<1*^19, ; 

■-IS: 
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(b) LlveUhood CUss II 


PeroMitagtt ooluui t who 
were telf^tapporlingpenoiii* 
P®t«ei|tag6 Boii-teniiiig dejMnuUati 

of And aaniiag dapAoduito 

total - I — — ^ 

population Self- Kon-eamlng Eamlpg 
supporting dependante dependniitt 


2 8 


4 6 


Veit Bengal 18 01 

Sknnbay 9*00 

OriMa 5*04 

Madhya Bharat 10*21 

Vindhya Pradesh 6*36 

ifttar Pradesh 5*15 

Madras .......... 1(^00 

Mysore 4*76 


M'09 

24*01 

26*00 

20 * 1 $ 

34*88 

30*44 

23<M> 

25*57 


60*88 M8 

58*34 2g*65 

61<70 11*61 

60*90 0*08 

40*84 16*7$ 

52*08 16*08 

72^ 5*00 

00*70 4*78 


(c) Livelihood Class III 


Veit Bengal . 

Bombay . 

Orissa 

Madhya Bharat 
Vindya Pradesh 
Uttar Pradesh 
Madras . 
Mysore • 


18*86 

84*87 

6187 

4*66 

0*05 

31*05 

47*80 

21*06 

12*31 

32*77 

55*12 

12*11 

10*67 

41*08 

46*50 

12*88 

17*02 

35*22 

46*50 

18*10 

6*71 

86*61 

49*12 

14*87 

18*00 

30*00 

63*00 

TOO 

6*70 

85*75 

60*05 

8*88 


(d) Livelihood Class IV 


West Bengal 

Bombay 

Orissa 

Madhya Bharat 

Vindhya Pradesh 

Uttar Pradesh 

Madras 

Mysore 

49i West Bengal’s proportion^ of self- 
supporting persons, earning and non- 
earning dependants seem to agree veiy 
curiously only with those of Mysorfe. 
The two states have almost the same 
areas. 

50. The above statement shows wide 
difterences in the percentage distribu- 
tion of each agricultural class in the 
total population in different states. Tins 
is no doubt partly due to differences in 
the objective conditions prevailing in 
th^. It may also be due to the differ- 
ent constructions put on the definitions 
. of tho a^cultural classes in the lii^ of 
liiid an4 tenancy laws prevailing in 


060 

8610 

71*66 

t-M 

1*08 

27*68 

04*04 

8‘t8 

1*50 

30*26 

04*27 

S-47 

000 

34*35 

60*54 

eil 

0*53 

38*50 

61-28 

less 

1*06 

38*05 

68*53 

S42 

2*00 

29*00 

08*00 

S-00 

2*80 

20*28 

07*76 

2>ee 


each state. But it is difficult to accoimt 
for the wide differences in the percent- 
ages of self-supporting persons and earn- 
ing and non-earning dependants except 
by admitting the possibility of a large 
subjective element depending '* on how 
patriarchal the head of the fasnily felt 
about the subject”. 

51. The variations in self-supporting 
persons, earning and non-eaming de- 
pendants in the four agricultural clas^ 
from district to district within West 
Bengal itself are so distinct that several 
contusions are possible, The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of Subsidiary 
Tables IV,2-5. 
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REGIONAL CHARAClIBRISnOS 

, ■ STAtiateiV-vIV^S; f/;; 

of e»eb airl(iif(ii»al. claw who aie atftfwmiiiXblg 
— i BragaCl^l 


ot wMiroanUas depeadaats In Wwl 


ptta^' WCiMMv' 


LtTOljitiood ClwiB 1 Livelihood ClME IX LivelUiopd OlM» III 


State and Ulatrlct 


Non- 

Eam^ 

Si..' 

^ n 

(II) 

Non- 

~*(iu) 

Barn- 

sejk 

Non- 

Bam- 



"iar 


aup- 

own- 

, iDK 

■up- 

earn- 


■Up- 

cam- 

ll« 

■Up- 

earn-. 

'r Ib^ 


port- 

. IbS 

dcpcixl* 

port- 

ing 

log 

depi^nd- 

port- 

log 

depend- 

port- 

ing 

dapmd- 

inta. 


Ing 

depend- 

anta 

depend- 

ante 

lag 

depend- 

auta 


dopand* 


paraoni 

ants 


persona 

anta 


paraouB 

anta 

♦ 

pantons 

anta 

Watt Bant al . 

88$ 

780 

87 

881 

699 

BO 

849 

818 

47 

861 

719 . 

88 

HurdiMM JHviHtm 

240 

flB 

44 

201 

072 

07 

070 

670 

00 

270 

701 

99 , 

Bnrdwao 

255 

711 

34 

228 

708 

64 

419 

616 - 

66 

$12 

668 

20 . 

Blfbhum • K 

848 

718 

89 

257 

676 

08 

886 

606 

60 

262 

719 

19 

Bankura 

224 

720 

56 

264 

646 

91 

372 

630 

98 

807 

699 

24 

lfldnai»ar 

242 

708 

60 

280 

668 

67 

864 

682 

64 

279 

690 

28 

HooghXir 

285 

782 

33 

276 

666 

69 

398 

669 

48 

246 

726 

30 

Howrah 

222 

761 

27 

286 

786 

29 

316 

664 

20 

228 

766 

11 

FnaiOency Diifisian . 

225 

746 

JO 

242 

72J 

30 

302 

606 

30 

247 

722 

24 

24-Parganaf 

228 

746 

82 

288 

727 

so 

288 

688 

29 

249 

732 

19 

Calcutta . 

382 

661 

17 

418 

673 

9 

586 

404 

10 

£48 

748 

14 

Hadia . 

241 

719 

40 

227 

746 

27 

334 

639 


266 

699 

86 

Miirahidabad . • 

219 

762 

29 

226 

780 

46 

30f) 

068 

32 

216 

738 

46 

Malda • 

191 

781 

28 

207 

763 

40 

289 

080 

31 

238 

722 

40 

West Dinajpur 

236 

733 

31 

229 

721 

60 

826 

630 

46 

823 

655 

22 ‘ 

Jalpaigurl 

260 

717 

23 

209 

096 

36 

399 

686 

16 

243 

730 

27 

Darja^llug 

202 

707 

41 

248 

713 

39 

401 

660 

49 

192 

798 

10 

Oooch Bahar « 

246 

748 

11 

284 

706 

10 

382 

612 

0 

239 

752 

9 


52. The first conclusion that may be 
reasonably drawn is that whatever may 
have been the differences with other 
states, the definitions of self-supporting, 
non-eaming and earning dependants in 
all districts within the State were more 
or less uniformly understood and sub- 
jected to almost a uniform proportion 
of error or bias in application. 
Regional differences of ratios .of 
earning dependants are observable 
in diffetent kinds of agricultural 
soil where different methods of cultiva- 
tion obtain in distinguishable zones. 

For instance, it is rather interesting that 
the ratio of earning dependants should 
be fairly even within any particular 
agricultural class in (i) Burdwan and 
Birbhum, (ii) Bankura and Midnapur, 
(iil) Hooghly and Howrah, (iv) Murshi- 
dabad, Malda and West Dinajpur and 
(v) Cooich Behar. Each of these five 
Groups, of districts repre^ts more or 
.iwss a particular kind of £K>il, a diatinctly 
t^lidpnal method of land m|U\a4P^ent, , 
add cultivation and distfi^^?,li‘i4ditioilis'^'^. 


of produce-rent cultivation. This rude- 
ly outlines what can be a most inter- 
esting study of sociological differences 
in the method of land management and 
employment on the land in the five 
regions — matter, in fact, for much in- 
teresting human geography — ^as well 
as, possibly of bias on the part of the 
respondent in statistical investigatioiv 
But frofn what has been described of 
these separate regions in the Introduc- 
tion and Chapter I they seem to indi- 
cate substantial differences in human 
geography between region and region 
and much homogeneity within 
region. It may be pertinent to spe^fi- 
late whether if Bankura and Midnt^l^ 
of the red soil and clay zones 'sJ'are 
separately compared they might not 
yield closer results, and whether if it 
were possible to separate dmilar geo- 
graphical regions in Burdwan and Bir- 
bhum to compare like v^th like, closer 
figures might not agaid be oblidaddP 
* ' 63; Secondly, it is interesting hoW the. 
7l>rdtK>r.tionS of both sdbfHmppoirfihg 




dependency Cfit^RACTEBtS'ribS IN LIVLIHOODS 

rise more persona are drivon ^ 
Ldvelihood Class 1! to l4veU> . for ihonsehres eturly* In life. ‘^Plie 'pipo^ 

!} 0 od Class IX. < It is also interestin^i how porti<ms Of self-supporting persona afet 

Iheproportiou of self-supporting persons ' earning dependants steely de^Hne fe 

from Livelihood Livelihood Class IV. TMiproporM:<^ 

^ Class in, wlule • earning dependants is the Ipwfet < 

]^^0p<nr^^ sot earning dependants class, which conforms tp' cmnd^ism ek*' 

K^^ere a dip from the former to the perience in the village. The sOn of n 

latferit ' ihis gives an insight into the Zemindar has seldom occasion to try 

respective cmnpositions of ' tenant, his hand at supplementing the family 

^arecrc^ping and landl^s agncultural income by working on his own. $ueh 

labourer f^ihes. In the first type of ^ thing is actually below Ws station in., 
family the burden falls heavily on the life. The proportion of self-supporting 

fenan^wner (the result being a high persons in Class IV Is. on the other 

proportion of non-earning dependants) hand, higher than in date 1 on account 

who IS compiwatively well off and ther^ of ^he far greater readiness among prbf 

fore can send out his sons to try their prictary rent-receiving^ Interesfe to 

fortunes on their own, resting content divide according to shares, either owing 

to employ lured labour. He is also jq irapecuniosity or family differences 

more patriarchal and jealous of his or the traditional tendency of 'SuMin- 

property than the sharecropper or land- feudation than among culUvatihg 

less labourer’s family and therefore loth tenants In Livelihood Class I who afe 

to acknowledge any of his sons as an probably more anxious to cling - to 

earning dependant. In a share- economic holdings and defer the evil 

cropper’s family the burden of liveli- jay of subdivision, 

hood is a little more evenly distributed. 54. The third conclusion that rtiay be 
The proportions of self-supporting per- drawn is that in the case of Livelihood 

sons and earning dependants both rise, Classes H and III also, regional tend- 

lowering the proportion of non-eaming encies are noticeable which on closer 

dependants. There is greater employ- investigatibn may serve the interests 6f 

ment of man-power in this type of human geography: (i) BUrdwan seems 

family which indicates that as soon as to be alone in its peculiar distribution 

a person attains working age in this of a comparatively low ratio among 

class he is more readily available to self-supporting persons in Livelihood 

work in the field with the head of the class II and a high ratio in Livelihood 

family either on his own land or class III reflecting, what has already 

another’s. The number of earning been noticed in the sectipn on Livelt- 

units is therefore greater in this class hood Pattern in Chapter I, the duress- 

than in Class I. The proportion of self- ing effect of the canal re^ons and their 

supporting persons rises still more irrigation facilities on the enterprise 

steeply in a landless agriculturist’s of land-owning tenants as a conse- 

family from Livelihood Class II, while quence of which as soon as land 

the proportions of earning and non- improves in fertility with irrigation it 

earning dependants fall corresponding- is let out to bargadars and more often 

ly. „ This means that either because the to a particular class of agricultural 

st^dard of living is low or because the labourers called kishans who receive 

supply of agricultural labour is short, their wages in kind. (ii> Birbhunit, Ban* 

ttUMte people may be ^classified as self- kura, Midnapur and Hooghly seem ,to 

w^ndrtihg persons than otherwise in • form a second zone by the comparatlye* 

livelihood class. There is also the ly homogeneous patterns ol self-eup- 

that other factors like education porting persons, earning and non-eam- 

less than in other categories ing dependante among shareoroppem 

-463 . 



mxsmr of diccupA^iOiis 


and landless agricultural labpucen and 
there are, as already noted, striking 
similarities <d land manag«»nent. and 
land use in these districts taken to* 
gather. The composition of sc^^ty in 
the rural areas is very much alike also, 
(iii) Howrah and 24>Paiganas might 
show closer ratios if the Sundarbans 
areas and Bangaon subdivisions were 
excluded, (iv) The fourth wme com- 
prising Nadia, Murshidabad, Malda and 
West Dinajpur enjoys striking stmilari- 
ties in the composition of Livelihood 
Classes II and III ; Nadia shows a peak 
in the proportion of self-supporting 
persons in Livelihood Class HI (land- 
less agricultural labour) explainable in 
part by the prevalence of the uthdndi 
system, while the ratio of West Dinaj- 
pur in this class is comparatively high 
on account of the presence of Santal, 
Polia and Rajbansi agricultural labotir- 
ers. (v) Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar 
again present a homogeneous pattern in 
the livdihood classes. These zonal disr 
tributlon patterns of self-supporting, 
earning and non-earning dependants 
cannot be wholly fortuitous especially 
when one considers the geology of these 
districts, the composition and distribu- 
tion of soil, the arrangement of rivers, 
the irrigation systems, ahd the patterns 
of land use and employment which also 
seem to fall into distinct types in 
these zones. The general laws of 
ecology seem to assert themselves in 
spite of subjective considerations. The 
colourless and uniform pattern of Live- 
lihood Class IV, the consequence of a 
uniform Permanent Settlement on the 
State, is also well brought out in this 
statement. 

55. This brings us to the question of 
secondary means of livelihood of the 
agricultural population. Subsidiary 
Tables IV.2-5 render an accoimt of 
secondary means of livelihood of each 
agricultural class. It is unnecessary to 
explain tiiese tables in detail but it will • 
suffice here to note thC strikii^( meagre- 
ness of a secondary means of livelihood 
among self-supporting persons. Several 


cdnOlua^injtt drawi^ bcloire 1^^ 
nemon mny noW be sdmlhiidiCed: 
(a) has been a rapid and uni- 
ver^ decay in snudl rur^ cot^fe in- 
dustries as a rosult of whidh . avtopim 
of subsidiary eniplo^ent or tbe mi^al 
population have narrowed con^dqiably 
and even wound up ; (b) some amount 
of interchangeability among Ihe lour 
agricultural livelihoods still mdsts 
making possible a series of peimiita- 
tions and combinations of the four agri- 
cultural livelihoods ; (c) contrary to an 
almost universal popular opinion that 
small scale cottage industries are 
manned and run by a large section of 
peasants working in their idle spare 
time, almost all cottage industries re- 
quiring the slightest amount of special- 
ised skill are run by persons whose pri- 
mary business is not agriculture but 
that particular, specialised craft ; and 
(d) as a result of the decay of rural 
industries more and more handi- 
craftsmen are now thrown on the land, 
that is, a larger section of the rural 
population ostensibly engaged in Pro- 
duction other than Cultivation, 
Commerce, Transport and Other 
Services and Miscellaneous Sources 
have some kind of cultivation as a 
second string for which they would 
perhaps not care formerly. 

56. It is necessary to substantiate 
these conclusions. The first one has 
been confirmed in previous chapters. 
A substantial confirmation of it vdll bh 
available if we take away (i) stodc- 
raising, (ii) rearing of small aninmls .' 
and insects, and (iii) forestry and woo^, 
cutting from Livelihood Class V (ptCr 
duction other than agriculture) gjild, 
according to the practice, of past 
censuses, show the persons whq.fowW 
those livings as belonging to the’ agri- 
cultural classes. This reduces stiU 
further the proportion among 'agridd- 
tural classes following a secondary. 
hhood in non-agricultural pursuit^ 
following 8tat«mept abatraeted- 
Subsidiary Tal>l^ W.2-6 . shbwt tlM 
position for Livelihood Classes T, 



COMPARISON BETWEQI 1961 AND 1921 

and' IV lfl!t five principal agricultural Bankura, Mic&iaput, Malda and Cpodr 
distiicto in West Bengal: Birbhiun, Behar: 


STATEMENT IV.ft 

Non-acricnltiml secondary means ol ttvsMhooA foe four afrlcnltural classes, 1951 

Number of self-importing persons per 10^000 of aelf-Biipporting 
Number of persons ip all the agricultural classes whose Reoonaavy 

self-support- moans of livelihood is 


State, Slid District 

ing persons 


per 10,000 of all 



agricultural 

classes 

Total 

West Bengal . 

e,608 

1,110 

Biirdwan DiviHon 

2.743 

1.278 

Birbhum . 

2,776 

1,166 

Bankura . 

2,649 

1,388 

Midnapur . 

. 2,702 

1,509 

Malda 

2,122 

958 

Coooh Behar 

2,687 

640 


57. The very low proportion of 
employment of self-supporting persons 
in a subsidiary living in Produc- 
tion other than Cultivation, which 
refers to all industries, is noteworthy. 
This low proportion would be re- 
duced still further if, as observed 
above, stock-raising, rearing of small 
animals and insects, forestry and wood- 
cutting were taken away from Liveli- 


Production 



Other 

other than 

Commerce Transport 

services and 

cultivation 



miscellaneous 




sources 

866 

888 

46 

870 

441 

349 

6S 

433 

386 

302 

32 

446 

630 

361 

36 

411 

646 

378 

64 

622 

372 

297 

60 

239 

121 

214 

13 

192 

hood Class 

V, as 

they are really allied 


to the business of day to day agricul- 
ture rather than separate industries in 
themselves. The deterioration in second- 
ary employment especially in industries 
and other services of the population. 
engaged in agriculture will be more 
evident if we compare the- above state- 
ment with that of 1921 below which has 
been prepared from Table XVIII of 1921. 


STATEMENT IV. 10 


Number per 


10,000 sclf-sapportlns persous lu agricultural clamea who had 
uou-agrloultural secoudary meaua occupation In 1921 


SeoondAry Moans ol oooupation 

Number per 10,000 of Agrioultural 
olaSAOB whoao oelf-aupporting 
person! bad a secondary means 
of oeott|iatlon ^ 

]doiMiy*lendprs and Grain dealers 
Traders in jute . 

Other traders 
Hedioal praotitkAeTs 
Cotton weavers , 

Silk worm and tuaiier weavers 
Jute weavers . 

Other ooonpatkms 
Cattle broadwfs and milkmen 
C^mhoerB 
PolkeiB 

I^eatkerworketw 
PksloiTiron workers 
Ollkse mu workers 
Okrp^rs 

Og p t e sse w . . ^ 

“ ^ .el lidaad Steamers, 


GtaMMiakoarers 


Burdwan 

Division 

Birbhum 

Bankura 

690 

948 

068 

36 

38 

33 

4 

6 

2 

67 

96 

00 

10 

13 

9 

26 

63 

ar 

2 

9 

1 

3 

6 

• . 

428 

661 

397 

21 

23 

8 

g 


18 

18 

36 

19 

6 

8 

3 

3 

1 

2 

8 

21 

10 

7 

21 

4 

10 

18 

20 

4' 


2 

31 

30 

10 


m 


Midnapur Malda Cooch Bshsr 


640 

900 

406 

36 

59 

23 

2 

1 

12 

68 

295 

121 

0 

lO 

17 

22 

10 

0 

1 

12 

. , 

1 

. . 

. • 

429 

452 

256 

8 

06 

4 


, . 

• • 

16 

2 

5 

3 

8 

H 

1 

, ^ 

1 

6 

5 

4 

4 

20 

7 

7 

12 

29 

3 

•• 

n e 

26 

13 

4 • 


3 CENSUS 


60 



coMFABisco} 


58. That this remaricable detwora- 
tion in secondary non-agricultural 
employments in industry and other 
services is progressive over the laSt few; 


decades an4 Is taking i>la(« at an alnu)st 
furious pace, will be ntore evident from 
the following statement prepared from 
Table ^XVB(I) for 1911. 


STA'HfiMKNT IV.ll 

Number per 10.000 sel^mpportliia persons In' agrlenltursl classes who had 
noa-acrieultural secondary means of occnpallon In 1911 


Seoondary Means of occupation 

Burdwan 

Division 

Birbhum 

Bankura 

BOdMpw 

Malda 

Cboob B»l 

Number per 10,000 of agricultural 
daiifies whose (felf-Rupporting 
persons had a seoondary means 

1,063 

1,143 

993 

,1,90» 

lp204 

697 

of occupation 

General labourers • • • 

03 

71 

153 

98 

254 

S3 

Ooyemment servants of all kinds. 

6 

5 

8 

4 

3 

5 

Money-lenders and Grain dealers. 

58 

36 

55 

83 

07 

33 

Other traders of all kinds . 

222 

258 

166 

256 

325 

174 

Priests ..... 

10 

1 

11 

11 

s • 

2 

Cleriu of all kinds (Non-GoTom- 

2 

, , 

1 

1 

s • 

1 

ment) 

Lawyers 

. . 

• e 

1 

.. 

.. 

* . 

Estate agents and managers 

1 

« « 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Medical Practitioners 

2 

1 

3 

2 

• • 

2 

Artisans 

1 

1 

1 

s • 

s s 

1 

Fishermen and boatmen 

70 

79 

47 

79 

30 

28 

Cattle breeders and milkmen 

43 

57 

65 

18 

109 

3 

Village watchmen 

23 

23 

18 

28 

11 

53 

Weavers ..... 

41 

61 

37 

69 

21 

6 

Barbers 

31 

32 

80 

43 

8 

9 

Oil pressers .... 

16 

32 

28 

14 

12 

33 

Potters ..... 

20 

31 

21 

23 

2 

8 

Washermen .... 

18 

3 

8 

38 

3 

' , , 

Blacksmiths and Carpenters 

27 

49 

28 

27 

19 

16 

Mill hands .... 

. , 

. « 

1 

. , 

• • 

• . 

Rice pounders .... 


9 

21 

4 

2 

. • 

Leather workers 

2 

7 

1 

, . 

. . 

• • 

Other occupations 

370 

392 

293 

420 

837 

179 


59. As to the second conclusion that 
some amount of interchangeability 
among the four agricultural classes still 
exists, it is too obvious from the Subsh 
diary Tables in Part IC of this Report 
to require elaboration. This inter- 
changeability also indicates a tension 
among owner-tenants, sharecroppers, 
landless labourers and rent-receivers, a 
tale of progressive pauperisation, a 
rigidity and unadaptability to changing 
circumstances, where the agricultural 
population mills round the soil as in a 
pound. As for the third conclusipn that 
contrary to popular opinion the cottage 


industries are not run as secondary live- 
lihoods by agriculturists in their spare 
time, nothing is more instructive than 
the three statements above, vrhere tbe 
low figures of secondary employment of 
agriculturists in the traditional pottage 
crafts are remarkable. They are also 
borne out by the tenets of the eaSte 
system which irequire of a man to stick 
to his caste profession and not go 
beyond it, and also the rigidity and un- 
adaptability of peasants. Up to 11^1' 
tables used to be prepared showing 
many persona leave their caste occupa- 
tions for other employments : they 



mCtll^lKO t)i8PENt)i!NCil5 6N LAND 


to be Interesting as proof not oiily 'of 
the breaking down of occupational 
rigidity In'^the’ fcakte but also of 

the., rapid, decay of indigenous indus- 
tries. it is obvioua that while the decay 
of indlgeneoys industries has progress- 
ively driven more, and more people from 
their traditional Occupations to other 
professions and agriculture there has 
not, been a considerable trend in the 
reverse direction of agriculturists trying 
to crowd craftsmen, artisans and men 
engaged in cottage industries out of 
their professions. 

60. As for the fourth conclusion that 
as a result of the decay of rural indus- 
tries more and more handicraftsmen are 
now being thrown upon the soil, nothing 
can be more instructive of the tremen- 
dous pace at which this has been 
happening than the following state- 
ments for 1921 and 1951. The year 1921 
probably represents a period when 
already the decline of cottage indus- 
tries was more or less afoot, but 1951 
represents the stark and pitiless 
struggle by other non-agricultural 
occupations to dispute a livelihood on 
land, especially to acquire the most 
valuable of all rights on land — the occu- 


ptdiej^ right of a tenant Tot as aooii 
as a tenancy-right is acqtdred on the' 
land-market it can be turned over to 
sharecropping which represents an 
assured big interest on a small invest- 
ment, while the acquirer is left free to 
pursue his principal livelihood else: 
where. Thus in addition to absentee^ 
ism among rent-receivers, zemindars 
and landlords, a new and agriculturally 
far more alarming tendency has grown 
with the decay of rural economy, that 
of absenteeism among occupancy ryots 
and owner-cultivators, causing a greater 
flight from the village and the birth of 
what is known as the lower middle 
classes in the town, who are neither* 
good substantial husbandmen nor good 
at the professions but do inestimable 
damage to agriculture by deserting 
their land and leaving it to the tender 
mercies of the sharecropper and hired 
agricultural labourer. It is this class 
which has accelerated the space of ur- 
banisation in residential towns and in- 
creased submarginal living in them and 
brought about a rapid deterioration in 
agricultural production in spite of an 
appreciable increase in the area of cul- 
tivation. 


STATEMENT IV.12 

Secondary means of livelihood in agriculture for the four non-agricoltural classes, 

1961 


Numbor of Number of wlf-aupporting persona per 10,000 of telf-suppoiilng 
aeif-Bupport- persona in all the non-a^ooltnml elaaM whose secondary 

ifig persons iiie»n8 of Livelihuod ib 


State and Dietriot 

per 
10,000 
of all 
Non. 

Total 

Owner 

oultiva- 

tion 

^ 

Share- 

cropping 

Agri 

cultural 

labour 

Bent 

Reoeiving 


agricultural 

claasea 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

WMi Bengal 

8,888 

468 

841 

60 

42 

10 

J^uriwan Division 

. 3,861 

831 

631 

87 

79 

34 

Birblium . . 

s . 3,965 

976 

807 

67 

86 

16 

Baninm • • e 

. . 8,555 

1,611 

1,184 

141 

217 

69 

Miduapiir « . • . 

e 8,487 

1,547 

1,088 

203 

226 

81 

Mal^ . . . 

. ^ . 2,868 

1,168 

876 

106 

161 

20 

CbboK ilBieliar # 

. 8,710 

208 

150 

26 

12 

20 


4«7 
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Secondary meaas of oeouvatton Ui acrienltuBe 


NumW 

ofBBlf. 

supporting 

IKstriot persons 

per lOfOCO 
of all Non- 
agricultural 
classes 


Burdwan Division 6^393 

Birbhum 6,463 

Bankura 5,461 

MJdnapur 5,179 

Malda 5,346 

Ooooh Bohar 6,186 


61. The statement for 1951 has been 
prepared by combining all the four 
aon>agricultural classes while that for 
1921 has been prepared for (i) cotton 
weavers, (ii) silk and tussar weavers, 
(iii) factory iron workers and (iv) brick 
and tile makers, and for (v) tea garden 
coolies (vi) coal miners (vii) jute 
weavers (viii) tanners and leather 
dressers <ix) printers and compositors 
(x) employees of an inland steamer or 


’Nvmter of attf-Mimoiffiig ponnak nik'fO^AOO 
«f Mifottppormg peio(MHrlli«& Um dob-. 
•griftultui^ o l »[ y vbow oai'poaiilMy 
mMiu of oooapotloa wka 

■, ! ■ 1 I I r ,1 


Total 

Rci^ 

payers 

OlaMesIAlI 

labourerB 

Uyelilu^ 

CkuNlin 

. .Bent 
, .recelvors 
iiVelOiodd 
OlaMlV 


39 


S 

54 

45 

7 

2 

95 

58 

22 

15 

95 

70 

20 

5 

24 

16 

7 

1 

11 

8 

2 

1 


seagoing vessel (xi) railway workshop 
or steamer workshop employees and 
(xii) traders in jute only that is 
those who have clearcut occupations 
in rur£d areas. The trends are far 
from encouraging. At the end of 
the chapter will be found a list of 
rural industries commonly found in 
West Bengal districts covered in 
the Small Scale Industries census in 
1951. 
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SECTION 

UMLAMVE PB0P(«TI0NS of different ACHacULTURAIi CLASSES: COR- 
" TO JMSTRIBUmON OF LAND IN AGNCULTURAL BOuSmW 


62. Tliere is little to add to the dis- 
cttsSlon already made in the last section 
add Section 6 of Chapter I on the 
relative proportions of different agri- 
culturid classes. The distribution of 
lend in agricultural holdings of different 
sizes will now be discussed. 

63. T'he direct bearing that the com- 
position or relative proportions of 
different agricultural classes has on the 
distribution of land in agricultural hold- 
ings of different sizes is sharply brought 
out in Appendix II on Land Tenure 
Problems of Bengal at pp. 437-438, 445- 
446 and 449-452 of the Final Report of 
the Famine Inquiry Commission (1945) 
where it appraises the Report of the 
Land Revenue Commission in Bengal 
of 1940 with reference to the opinion of 
the local government. The Appendix 
is quoted at length to shorten discussion. 

The Government of Bengal have replied 
as follows: The Land Revenue Commission 
in their report, which was submitted in 1940, 
has examined the existing land system of 
Bengal in its various aspects with special 
reference to the permanent settlement and its 
effects on the economic and social structure 
as well as its influence on the revenues and 
administrative machinery of the Province of 
Bengal. In the opinion of the majority of 
the Commission the disadvantages of the 
existing system are as follows: — 

(1) The existing system has rendered 

land revenue almost entirely in- 
elastic for about 150 years and the 
share which the Government 
ought to receive from the produce 
of the land is substantially less 
than the share taken in Provinces 
where there is no permanent settle- 
ment and where lands are less pro- 
ductive than it is in Bengal. 

(2) It has deprived the Government of 

tbe benefit of more valuable crops 
and higher prices and of any share 
in the increase in the value of 
land due to increase of population 
and extension of cultivation or 
growth of towns and the develop- 
ment of trade and industries the 
benefit of which is appropriated 
by a few. Government also does 
not get any share in the profit 
from mineral rights and fisheries 
in certain navigable rivers. 


(3) It has resulted in inequalities of 

assessment having no relation to 
the productive capacity of land. 

(4) The system has deprived the Govern- 

ment of the close contact with and 
intimate knowledge of rural con- 
ditions which the ryotwari system 
affords. 

(5) It has imposed an *^iron framework 

which has had the effect of stilling 
the enterprise and initiative of all 
classes concerned ” with the result 
that the efficient landlord-tenant 
system as visualized by Lord Corn- 
wallis has not been realized. On 
the other hand, the evils of absen- 
teeism, and management of estates 
by unsympathetic agents resulting 
in unhappy relation between the 
landlords and tenants have grown 
to such an extent ^t Government 
has been compelled to employ for 
the protection of the tenants a 
more stringent measure ct legisla- 
tion than has been found neces- 
sary in temporarily-settled areas 

(6) It has permitted the creation of a 

number of intermediaries between 
the zamindar and the actual culti- 
vator none of whom have either 
the incentive or the power to pro* 
vide any effective means for im- 
provement of agriculture. The 
Government also finds little in^ 
ducement to spend public money 
on agricultural development, as the 
benefit of the improvement goes 
into private hands, with the 
result that improvement of agri- 
cultural land is nobody*s concern. 

(7) The number of rent receivers is ever 

on the increase while there is a 
steady reduction in the number of 
cultivating owners of lands and the 
dispossessed cultivators are sWel* 
ling the number of bargadar$ or of 
landless agricultural labourers. 

(8) The complexities of the existing 

system have led to an immense 
volume of harassing and expensive 
litigation between the landlords 
and tenants and in the privately- 
managed estates, illegal collections 
still represent an appreciable addi- 
tion to the burdens of the culti- 
vators. 

(9) In permanently-settled areas it is 

virtually impossible to secure re- 
mission of rents in areas aflteeted 
by drought, flood or other natural 
calamities. 
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(10) So long as the zamindari system re- 
mains^ it will be diffii)CuU t6 evhlve 
Satisfactory Mangem^t lor 
revising rents all over the Province 
on an equitable basis and for 
maintaining the records-of-rights. 
It is also doubtful if under the 
existing system^ the legislature 
would ever agree to provide a 
really efficient machinery for 
realization of rent with the result 
that arrear rents would go on 
accumulating and there will be a 
complete breakdown before long. 
The stability and security of the 
land S 3 rstem has already been 
threatened by the development of 
a no-rent mentality amongst the 
ryots in certain areas. 

For the reasons summarized above the 
majority of members of the Commission are 
definitely of opinion that whatever may have 
been the justification for the permanent 
settlement in 1793, it is no longer suited to 
the conditions of the present time and that 
no other solution than State acquisition of 
the interests of all classes of rent-receivers 
on reasonable terms will be adequate to 
remedy the defects of the existing system. 
They are convinced that in order to improve 
the economic condition of the cultivators, the 
permanent settlement and zamindari system 
should be replaced by a ryotwarl system, In 
that case Government as a sole landlord 
would be in a much stronger position to 
initiate schemes for (1) consolidation of hold- 
ings, (2) restoration of economic holdings, (3) 
provision of grazing lands, and (4) prevention 
of transfer of land to non-agriculturists. 
Government management, although it might 
not be universally popular, will certainly be 
more efficient and more in the interest of 
the agricultural population than zamindari 
management. 

The Provincial Government add : The 

minority view on the other hand Is that 
socially^ economically and financially, State 
acquisition would be a hazardous experiment 
and that no such scheme can be supported 
unless it can be clearly demonstrated that the 
cultivator will benefit by it. They hold that 
the present economic difficulties of the culti- 
vators In Bengal are unconnected with the 
land revenue system. They are mainly due 
to (1) increasing pressure of population, (2) 
the Hindu and Muslim laws of inheritance, 
and (3) under-employment of the cultivators. 
These are the problems which would have 
to be faced whatever be the nature of the 
land revenue system of the country. .On the 
other hand, undo** the existing system the 
occupancy ryots in Bengdl pay lower rates of 
rent but enjoy greater privileges and protec- 
tion than tenants in other Provinces. As 
regards subinfeudation, it is contended that it 


has led to a wide distribution of agricultural 
ineome and has ^ given an interest^ in. land to 
many 6f the middle ctesses. ; pur- 

chase they will be Ciit off dll 'Connections 
with the land. This would inevitably dead to 
a social upheaval. The number of big land- 
lords is very small; by far. the largest 
majority own small estates and tenures and 
the compensation that they will receive will 
be insufficient to induce them to invest their 
money in industrial concerns. They will 
either squander the mopey re-invest it in 
land by purchasing occupancy holdii^s aiid 
the result would be that a form of land- 
lordism would again develop on a lower scale. 
Another grave danger of State landlordism 
is that the level of rent may become the sub- 
ject of electioneering campaign as the tenants’ 
votes now control the legislature.” 

As regards the economic condition of the 
cultivators, the Government say: “It must 
be pointed out, however, that as far as the 
different classes of estates in Bengal are con- 
cerned, there is no substantial difference in 
the economic condition of the cultivators. 
The principal impediments to extension of 
cultivation and adoption of improved methods 
of agriculture are — 

(1) existence of a large number of inter- 

mediaries between the zamindar 
and the actual cultivator; 

(2) ever-increasing presstire of popula- 

tion on agricultural land which has 
created an agricultural population 
— the majority of whom possess 
small-sized uneconomic holdings as 
there is not enough land to go 
round; 

(3) excessive fragmentation and sub- 

division of holdings caused by the 
operation of the Hindu and 
Muslim laws of inheritance; and 

(4) unrestricted right to transfer or sub- 

let. 

These drawbacks are common to the three 
systems of land tenure prevalent In this Pro- 
vince (viz., the permanently-settled estate 
system, and estates held direct by Govern- 
ment). In Government-managed estates, 
although some extension of cultivation has 
been brought about by the system of coloni- 
zation, it has not been possible to undertake 
any largescale scheme for improvement ; of 
agriculture. There is nothing, hwever, to 
prevent a cultivator from securing a fair 
return for his labour and enterprise altbowh 
for reasons stated above the average culti- 
vator has not much scope for enterprise.” 

Concluding, the Provincial Govertimrat 
state that they “ have already cotislderi^ the 
principal recommendations of - we, ' (LMd 
Revenue) Commiaslon regarding Stqte pur- 
chase of zamlndaiis and have accepted the 
principle of bringing the a^al Cultivators 
into direct relation With Ctoverbtment by 
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acqiiiliring the Inttifresta of all classes of rent* 
recJelvers on reasonal^le terms. Necessary 
actioa to iiQpleinent the decision is proposed 
to be tidc^ as soon as normal conditions have 
retin±ied ih the country. 

The iabove is explained by the 
foUdlKring abstract on the prevailing 
systems of land tenure in Bengal (ibid., 
ppi 437-48) and an explanation on the 
relationship between landlord and 
tenant (ibid., pp. 445-446). 

The principal system of land tenure is the 
Pefmanent Settlement created by Hegulation 
I of 1793. The revenue was fixed in perpe- 
tuity and all zamindars were placed in the 
same category. , While some farmers obtain- 
ed soine proprietary rights which they had 
never possessed, the independent chiefs and 
the old landholding families were confirmed 
In the position they had occupied for 
centuries. In certain cases, revenue-free 
grants made by former rulers which were 
subsequently recognized and confirmed, are 
held as revenue-free estates. Later when the 
policy underlying the permanent settlement 
was abandoned, new estates were created 
with either Government or private persons as 
proprietors, and they are liable to periodical 
revision of land revenue. The relative im- 
portance of these four , different t 3 rpes of 
tenures may be seen from the table below: — 



Category 

Number 

held 

(009*8) 

Area in 
millions 
of aoroH 

I 

Permanently-settled 
estates (reyenue- 

paying) 

94 

37*37 

n 

Revenne-iree estates 

51 

1*97 

in Temporarily<eettled 
estates 

4 

3*34 

42*68 

IV 

Estates held direct 
by Government 

4 

3*66 

46*33 


Note — ^These figures represent gross area 
of estates, and not merely of lands occupied 
by ryots in the estates. Further information 
furnished below is based mainly on the 
Report, of the Land Revenue Commission, 
Bengal. 

The “ Estates held direct by Government ” 
are the same as what are known as ryotwari 
tracts elsewhere. Most of the lands in the 
zaminderi estates are held by ryots whewe 
in -the land and obligations to the 
have been regulated by a long 
serij^ ^.tetiency lews, the net effect of which 
is tMf the' ryot possesses substantially the 
same rights in his holding as ryots holding 
land direct from Government in <5overnment 
estates tn Rengal, aiid these again are practi- 


cally identical with those of ryotb hbldtog. 
direct from Government under the rjotwarl* 
settlement in other provinces, the Incidence 
of the rent payable by the ryot to’ the 
zamindar in Bengal compares, in general^ 
favourably with the incidence of land revenue 
payable to Grovernment by ryots in ryotwari 
areas. The land held by a ryot may be culti- 
vated either by himself or by crop-sharing 
tenants, or by underryots. Underryots fall 
Into three classes, of which the first possesses 
practically all the rights of ryots except trans- 
ferability: the second and the third differ 
from the first mainly as regards liability of 
ejectment in certain circumstances. The 
tenant who is not an underryot is usually a 
crop-sharer (called a bargadar) and his rela- 
tions with the ryot are purely contractual. 

The following table shows the area of 
lands held by ryots and underryots: — 

Area in 

Class of ryots and underrsmts millions of 

acres 

Land held rent-free or on fixed 

rent 3-73 

Land held by ryots . . 27*97 

Land held by underryots . 3*09 

Total . 34-79 

There is a limited extent of land in the 
cultivating possession of proprietors of 
estates and persons holding as under-tenure 
holders. The exact area is not known, but 
from certain estimates of these assets mad* 
by the Land Revenue Commission, it may be 
inferred that this is probably of the order 
of six hundred thousand acres or less than 
two per cent, of the total area held by ryots 
and underryots. 

The characteristic feature of the present 
condition of proprietary rights in estatos is 
the prevalence of subdivision and subinfeuda- 
tion to a large extent. The zamindars are 
free to transfer their rights to whomsoever 
they might think proper by sale, gift, or 
otherwise. Where transfers of the nature of 
a perpetual lease subject to a rent reserved, 
are effected, a permanent under-tenure is 
created, which In its turn may be likewise 
subdivided and subinfeudated. "The deve- 
lopment of subinfeudation has led to a 
revenue system of immense complexity, parti- 
cularly in districts like Bakargan}, where as 
many as 15 or 20 grades of tenure holders are 
not uncommonly found.”* 

(i) There Is no doubt that there' Is an In- 
creasing tendency for ownership of lend to 
pass out of the hands of the cultivating class- 
es. The transferees may be either ncni- 

* Report of the Land Revenue Commis- 
sion, Bengal. 
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agriculturists or agriculturists who have al^ 
ready got more land than they could cultivate 
directly. There is no reason to suppose that 
the tendency has been arrested or reversed; 
and it may be presumed to have been render* 
ed worse by the Bengal Tenancy (Amend- 
ment) Act of 1938 which, by removing restric- 
tions on rights of transfer, has greatly facili- 
tated the passing of lands out of the hands of 
bo?ia fide cultivators. 

(ii) Absentee ownership has been increas- 
ing and is an evil because it has resulted in 
cultivation being done by indifferent agricul- 
turists or rack-rented bargadars or under- 
tenants. No remedial measures have been 
tried. Possible remedies are stated to be (a) 
the provision of each agricultural family with 
an economic holding from which it can earn 
its livelihood, and (b) the interdiction of all 
kinds of transfer of agricultural lands to 
non-agriculturists. 

(iii) Bengal Government have not com- 
mented on the rack-renting question so far 
as it relates to tenants at will. The views 
of the Land Revenue Commission on the 
barga system were as follows: “The system 
has many advantages. When a share of the 
crop is paid, fluctuations in the cash value 
of the produce have no application and 
whether there is a good or bad crop the 
amount paid varies with the outturn. The 
S 3 rstem is of great assistance to widows, 
minors, and other people who arc temporarily 
incapacitated from agriculture. Such people 
would be great losers if their only way of 
getting their lands cultivated without losing 
for ever the right to return to it was the em- 
ployment of labour hired by the day or the 
month. The disadvantages are as follows: 
The barga system overrides the principle that 
the tiller of the soil should have security and 
protection from rack-renting. No one denies 
that half the produce is an exceg^ive rent. 
Further, the balance of opinion in all coun- 
tries is that this S 3 rstem of cultivation is not 
economic and, therefore, not in the interests 
of the community as a whole. The cultivator 
only gets the benefit of half the value of any 
increase in yield, which is the reward of his 
own^ labour or enterprise. If the crop is 
even a partial failure, he does not earn the 
coat of cultivation.” The Commission, there- 
fore, recommended that bargadars who 
supply the plough-cattle, and agricultural im- 
plements should be treated as tenants and 
protected as undevryots are protected — ^with- 
out necessarily all the rights of occupancy. 
The Commission further recommended that 
the share of the crop, legally recoverable, 
should be reduced to one-third instead of 
half« although it was recognized that there 
would be practical difUculties in enforcing 
the limitation. 

65. All that is necessary now is to 
illustrate the above observations of the 


two Commissions with figurea the 
incidence of rertt in Permanent Settle- 
ment, (ii) the state of subinfeiidetion of 
rent-receiving interests and tenandes, 
the fragmentation of holdings rnulting 
from subinfeudation and other economic 
causes and (lii) the deterioration of 
agriculture as a result of increasing 
pressure on the soil by pauperised 
tenants, barga cultivators and certain 
types of agricultural labourers^ These 
are taken up seriatim^ 

(1) The iBcIdence of revenue and rent 
under Permanent Settlement 

66. Detailed discussion on land 
revenue and incidence of rent under 
Permanent Settlement has already been 
made in Section 1. The Permanent 
Settlement fulfilled at least one major 
expectation and that was a rapid exten- 
sion of cultivation (whatever might be 
the quality of cultivation or increase in 
net produce as a result of this exten- 
sion), engineered by landlords to catch 
up to what in 1793 was an exorbitant 
demand of land revenue. By the end 
of the nineteenth century all truly cul- 
turable waste had already been brought 
under the plough and there followed a 
stage after 1901 lasting for well over 40 
years when cultivation remained almost 
static. The predominating characteristic 
of cultivation in West Bengal during 
1901-1942 was no more an appreciable 
extension of cultivation but variations 
of crops on the same area according, to 
the value set on a particular crop on the 
previous year. Thus cultivation alter- 
nated between paddy and jute accord- 
ing to their markets for the year in 
question, and as a consequence of the 
easy grain situation in Burma and the 
world in general, extension of cultiva- 
tion did not proceed with the growth of 
population. As a matter of fact growth 
of population was very slow and capri- 
cious in West Bengal up to 192} and it 
was only after that year that popula- 
tion made rapid pFogress^ On the o^er 
hand extenslofi of cultivation proceeded 
only by^ stow untU 1043 


in 
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price of 
altbough 
throughout the nine> 
teenth. century SO; thet at the turn of 
the century, the incidence of rent of 
oc^upsincy tenancies,, that is, those- 
which enjoyed fixed rent or fixed rate 
of rent w<!ler/^ biW, grew progressive- 
ly, small in cbmpari^n with the value 
of produce on the soil. The following 


statement compares the rate of tent in 
raiyati and uiuier-raiyat interests in tbe' 
districts of West Bengal In 
those of 1900. The statement is con* 
structed on Tables Nos. VI and Vm pub- 
I 'lish^ in pp. 107-113 of Report of tbe 
Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, 
.1040, Volume II, and letter No. ,838 TR of 
the Government of Bengal to the Cio* 
vernment of India, dated 24th June 1901. 


STATEMENT IV.14 

Value of produce and Incidence of raiyati rent in West Bengni, IMl and 19S9 



Rs. Rt. Rs. A. Re. A. 

BtitdwMi ..... 41 4S 3 IS 4 8 10 10 

Birbbnia 40 SO 8 14 4 8 10 10 

Midnapw 39 40 3 IS 4 8 10 11 

24-P««PIMS .... 46 4S 6 13 4 8 13 10 

Nadi* 48 40 2 7 SO 0 8 


68. The incidence of rent, owing to 
a further phenomenal increase in 
a^icultural prices during 1940-1951, 
must be much less in 1951 than in 
1940. 


69. Table X of Vol. II of the Report 
of the Land Revenue Commission, 
Bengal (p. 123), gives the Incidence of 
revenue in the different provinces as 
follows : 


STATEMENT IV.15 

Incidence of rerenne in the dilTereat provineee, 1940 


Inoidenoa per acre of total area IneMence per acre of evltivated area 


Nanm^oll^roTUioe 

PeniiA* 

Tempora- 

rily 

settled 

Govt. 



Penns- 

Tempora- 

Govt. 

r m 

neatly 

Bettlea 

moiuiged 

or 

Average 

nently 

settle 

rily 

settled 

managed 

or 

AverOfo 


e«tato6 

estates 

ralyatwori 


estates 

estates 

rolyaiwort 



BSa A. F. 

Rs. A. 7. 

Rs. A. P, 

Ra. A. F. 

BSa A. 7. 

Rs. A. 7. 

Rs. Ae 7. 

Rs. A. r. 

' ^ i I 

B^^!udOici«a 

a 0 9 2 

0 12 5 

1 15 1 

0 11 3 

0 14 0 

14 0 

3 1 10 

1 9 0 

a 0 4 4 

0 13 10 


0 S 7 

0 7 10 

13 4 

* a" 

0 10 4 

i-.*/ • 

a « 1<^ 8 

. ♦ ■ 

1 IS 0 

1 10 S 

0 U 4 


9 SO 

2 9 0 


. Old 3 

12 7 


12 3 

18 6 

] 13 5 

•• 

i 19' 4 


3 esNsoa 
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70. The f<^wihg statetMant preM9M» 
the number, demand, ttid ei^eelicm 
position in 1950-91 of itkermanentily 
settled, temporarily settled, and 


nient-hidkjl estates in- West BNWgaj^t 
figiwea ctotaia ed ’ bps oddrt^ 

of district oeUaetoid and^ 

Oteputtnteiit ol W<ttt Bei^pii. ^ y i 


STAT8MENT iVae 

Nmabcr, donaad and cottaetlim ei fcmiaiiMtly Mtflad aiM tesnaotailly aettM 
estates, and estates held dltect|y hr Gorenuneat la West IttagtS la isM-Et’ 

c '' « 

PmhuumbUt TempofMitr Eststos keM 

MtUed smtied dinetly by TotsI 

entotes csUtes Government 

Number 21,664 1,480 1,070 24,064 

Demead ^ ■lI,BM,«in/ ’ 1,874,786 8,070,862 16,47I,1M 

ColleoUon 10,600,128 1,668,411 2,187,608 14,800,182 


(11) The state of sablnfendatlon of reat- 
recelvlnE Interests and tenancies 

71. An impression of the pace of sub- 
infeudation and the economic instabi- 
lity of rent-receiving interests in the 
very short period of ten years can be 
gathered from the number of perma- 
nently settled estates and Government- 
held estates during 1941-50. 

STATEMENT IVa? 

Number of permaneatly settled estates and 
estates held directly by Goverament, 
1941-50 

(Figures for 1845-40 and 1940-47 do not 
contain those of West Dinajpur) 


1941 42 




Number of 
perma* 
nently 
settled 
estates 

21.445 

Number ef 
estates 
held directly 
♦by 

Goyemment 

18720 

1042*43 




21.433 

1,751 

1043*44 




21.452 

1.816 

1044*45 




21.037 

1.845 

1045*46 




20.017 

1.863 

1046*47 




20.012 

1,866 

1047*46 




21.196 

1.004 

1046*40 




21.150 

31,126 

1,821 

1049*50 




1.051 

1050*51 




2t.064 

1,070 


72. This explains how vulnerable per- 
manently settled estates have become 
to small as well as medium economic 
crises. As soon as an' economic crisis 
arrives there is a marked rise in sul^ 
infeudation bom out of a 4esire to make 
the most of an income which in normal 


times one cares less about. This is ex- 
emplified by the rapid increase in the 
number of permanently settled estates 
during 1944-45, following the famine 
and epidemics of 1943-44, and again in 
the minor crisis of 1950-51. On the other 
hand the persistent, increasing pressure 
on the soil is exemplified by the steadily 
mounting number of estates held direct- 
ly by Govenunent, where facilities for 
registratifm of subinfeudation and a 
ready market for land is at its maxi- 
mum, and where the increase is almost 
up a straight line. 

73. An examination of the average 
size of holdings per agricultural family 
and the average size of tenancies that go 
to make these holdings will reveal the 
extreme limits that fragmentation has 
reached and the essentially uneconomic 
character of cultivation in the State. 

, By the average size of a holding is 
meant the total area oi all agricultursd 
plots held by an agricultural family, 
and is usually computed by dividing tte 
area of cultivated land by the numbi^ 
of agricultural families. It helm to 
create a wrong impression as if ml the 
land thus Suggest^ bv the quotient Is 
available for cultivation. Actually 
much of it is eaten up by boundary and 
protective embankmenls of each tiny 
plot, by the nee<| of fallowing, by bad 
cultivation, the plough and oxqn not 
being Able to Work Well in sucfr iiillQi^^ 
slirtal portions, b^^ the waste of ttttM 
and material iiiv<dved in 
one plot to another, so ^at ii a man 
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PRESfflIT NATOIUE OF CtiLTEViVTION 

lia» 4 it nuiy ' be $afefy concluded ‘ 

IlSuM^iide 4ffec^^ Odltivatkm is limited 


9« acvee the most. On the 
•e^^icn? lumd Ihid’avi^agesiaeof ^ tenancy 
iiseai»!tiie amount of land covered by a 
IiiartlculNir tenancy right. It should be 
lyspderitded' iiiat a peasant can be a 
triiant under several landlords, and that 
the amount of lahd that he holds in ohe 
tdnaikcy unddr a particular landlord may 
W in more than one physical plot. If 
a tenant holds land under four land- 
lords, it me$ns he has four tenancies or 
ihtmrests, and each tenancy may be 
spread over more than one plot. The 
sum of all the plots in all four 
tenancies may be any number of 
tiny pieces oi land spread over the 
whole area of a village or even 
two or three villages, which he 
has to till by turns trudging along and 
skipping from plot to plot witli ploujdii 
bullocks, seed and implements. The 
wasteful and uneconomic character of 
this fragmentation does not require to 
be explained in greater detail, nor does 
it take much of an effort of the imagina- 
tion to discover why the harga or share- 
cropping and agricultural labour 
systems should be so rapidly on the 
increase. While, by the Hindu and 
Muslim laws of inheritance and the 
Permanent Settlement, tenancy inter- 
ests are subject to continuous physical 
splintering into numerous fragments 
nothing it increasingly difficult for the 
tenant to cultivate each well by moving 
plot to plot, the bargadar or agri- 
cultural labourer, who is comparatively 
unencumbered with any land to call his 
own or has just a tiny plot to form a 
nucleus of clustered farming, offers his 
Mrvices to tenants around him, offering 
to cultivate their lands on shares of 
produce. Thus more often than not 
while tenancies disintegrate into widely 
8<»fdtered plots, a work of physical clus- 
Wring starts at another end, not under 
: owner tenant, but through the 
b^prpddav or agricultural labourer, who 
his own tiny plot of land the 
.' ie^itie anii on adding to it m all 


trintctions by tekii^' ovi Isolds on Qte 
share or wage system. It ts not st^ 
gested thht the bargadar builds up 
economic units by taking settiemente 
of contiguous plots. Tbat is beyond his 
means. But invariably all the Isolds he 
cultivates are situated within the smoe 
mauza, while the various ryots frrnn 
whom he takes tiiem may have lands 
scattei^ over several. This is precisely 
what is meant by physical or economic 
clusters : not a group of contiguous 
plots but several of them scattered 
throughout one mauza instead of many. 
Plots in an area of }ths square mile hre 
physically closer than {dots scattered 
over several square miles. This is what 
has saved India's agriculture from utter 
ruination and prevented it from passing 
entirely into the hands of absentee 
rntmeylendma and capitalists^ It has 
also prevmted the tenant, the bargadar 
and the agricultural labourer from be- 
ing reduced to absolute serfdom. What- 
ever may be the evil effects Of the bHag 
and agricultural labour systems, — and 
they are many, not the least of which 
is the very careless and perfunctory 
manner of cultivation it leads to, caus- 
ing steady deterioration in the fertility 
of the soil — they succeed to a certain 
extent in regrouping agricultural plots 
into some sort of economic clusters 
again, although under very ‘ step- 
motherly care’. There is- also another 
side to the question which is imperfect- 
ly appreciated but which a district 
collector pointed out in his evidence 
before the Bengal Provincial Banking 
Inquiry Committee in 1929-30 <Report, 
Vol. II— Evidence — ^Part I, pp. 192<>3), 
What he said applies more to Esat 
Bengal where the average tenailt is 
richer than his fellow in West Beiigal, 
but nevertheless is true even of. the 
latter: “Land tends to pass. into the 
hands of the mahajans and other credi- 
tors. Hut owing to the scattered natum 
of the holdings, these creditors usually 
find it expedient to resell for, in Wmt 
Bengal, to let out in bhag W borga*— 
A.M.), so that the land pjs^s back 



WBAGMSHVMUm OT liAMD 

again to cultivators. It is the cultivib* ^ and (^);the.'Rq;Nirt Q^'the'l4i^ 
tor in the end who is willing to give the Revtuiue Ccsruhission, 1049. .for 
highest price for good agricultural land. the sources are^ in addition 'ta tbe.'th:im 

It is therefore jdw scattered nature of just mentnmedi (iv> the Final Beportion 

the holdings whidti prevents the cultivh* the Inquiry into Rural Indebtedness, in 

tor from becoming a serf. I would em> West Bengal (I04fr47>; (v) thor j^xud 

phasise this point It is of the greatest Report on the Inquiry into thn Condition 

importance and is usually lost si^^t of ” of Agricultural Labourers- - in West 

74. The statistics available may there- Bengal (1948747) ; and (vi) infcsnnatlon 

fore be viewed from two points: (a) on > the size (d holdings thrown up- by 

fragmentation of plots and (b) the dimi- the Population Censua of 1951. The 

nution of units of cultivation or hold- two points are taken up- seriatim. - 

ings as they are called. As for (a) (a) Fragmentation of plots 

material is available from three sources: 75. The following statement oonsoli- 

(i) the settlement reports between 1915 dates information from several settle- 

and 1940 ; (ii). the Report of the Board ment reports to show the distribution 

of Economic Inquiry, 1935 (Calcutta of tenancy interests (raiyati and under- 

Gazette, of the 24th January 1936 — ^page raiyati) and average areas. 

STATEMENT IV.18 

l^ereeatase oC ralyatl Intererts aad area to total iatMosts and area la settleaieat 

reports at West Beagal, 191S-40 

DiiUlet 0— I 1—8 S~S 3—4 4— S 6—13 16—83 Over 88 VOTit. 

acre aoret aor«g aorea acre* aoraa acres acres 

X Birbhum 0994-82)-- 
<1037) 

PercentaM of tenancies to total 36*3 14*0 7*2 3*7 2*4 4*3 0*3 0*1 100 

tenancies * ' 

Percentage of area tinder tenaoo 10*2 13*3 13*6 10*0 8*1 23-0 4*8 4*0 100 

cles to total area 

Average area oteaoti tenancy In 0*20 1*44 2*43 3*43 4*48 7*50 18*62 44*08 1*20 

acres 

2 OrMnojmf (70ii*i7)— 

(1018) 

Percentage of tenancies to total . . Under 6 acres : 03*2 . . 4*8 0*7 1*8 100 

tenanoles 

3 Hoogklli{J989-8ry- ^ ' ' 

(1042) 

Percentage of tenancies to total 73*2 16*2 • . 2 to 6 acres : 0*7 6 aores and above ; 1*0 100 

tenanoles . r 

Percentage of area to total area 20*0 23*8 . « 2 to 5 aeres ; 81*7 6 acres and above : 16*6 100 

Average area of each tenancy 0*38 1*80 2 to 5 acres : 2*93 5 acres and above s 7*21 0^ 

in aerOs 

4 nintfr^h 0984-89)— 

(1040) ' ; 

Percentage of tenancies to total 70*1 13*1 > 4*1 1*7 0*8 1*1 0*1 0*0 l0(|' 

tenanotes 

Percentage of area under tenan** 84*8 24*8 13*8 7*0 4*8 11*0 1*4 £-2 100 

ctes to total area 

Average area of each tenancy 0*38 1*40 2*41 8*42 4*40 7*24 18*63 48*00 0*74 

in acres 

0 0224-82)— 

(1888) 

PetMUijE^of tenancies to total 38*0 10*7 3*4 8*2 .1-8 8*0 0*8 04i 

PereentaKe of area under tenan- 18*8 18*0, 12-7 0^ 3*3 21-8 4*3 ^ 8*3, , iq0- > 

Average area of each teaanoy. -,0*38, ^ 1-42^ ' '844 $*4$ 4-40'-* .13*78^ ..30*3i|k’"'.‘-'io|i# 

inaoree ^ ’ ' ' / ■ .‘'V 

3 8ttM» 0928-88)— . « 44 04 .. 8tA0iC|eit22 0 and above! |0! tf89 

. . ’ . < ' ’ ' ^ \ i A 

(mo> 
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79. ioUowing. simplified state- 
me&lvls Jborrowed irom the Report o|E 
the of Economic Inquiry show- 

ing ;<)iercwtase number of families in 
clasaes , A imd . .B holding different 


quantities of land. Class . A stands 
for families in debt less than 2 
years’ income and class B stands for 
families in debt less than 4 yeSrs’ 
income. 


STAIXMENT IV19 

’rereeatase aluiiber of Families la debt Classes A and B holdlac diffefeat 

of lands in 1935 


i* ‘ 




Total 

No. of 





No. of 

families 





familiea 

iu Olasa 

Burtl^an ^ 


a « 


400 

107 

Birbham 


« 4 


252 

133 

Bankura 




268 

66 

Midnapiir 


• • 


660 

200 

Nadia 


■ * 


304 

176 

Muiahidabad 

• 

• « 


23.3 

133 

Idalda « 

i 

• * 


77 

12 






M 

Bordwan 

• 

• • 


490 

02 

Birbhum 


• • 


262 

37 

Banktira 

• 

a • 


268 

46 

Midnapur n 


a • 


660 

02 

Nadia 

• 

a • 


304 

29 

Murshtdabad 

4 

m 4 


233 

26 

Malda 

• 



77 

1 

77. The 

following 

statement 

bor- 


rowed from pages 107-8 of Vol. II 
of the Report of the Land Re- 
venue Commission, Bengal, 1940 


Feroentage numlwr of famillo* in osoh claw of land 

- — - * - ■ - — ■ 


0-2 

2-4 

4-6 

6-8 

Over 8 

acres 

acres 

acres 

aortM 

acres. , 


(i) Class A 




6*3 

9*8 

8*8 

6*7 

10*6 

90 

17*1 

10*7 

4*0 

11*1 

2*7 

7*0 

3*6 

6*4 

7*0 

0*8 

9*8 

7*2 

3*1 

7-6 

34*2 

19*4 

S3 

0*7 

0*3 

11*2 

19*4 

10*8 

7*8 

8*2 

30 

2*0 

1*3 

1*3 

6*6 


(ii) Class B 




2*0 

7?1 

3*5 

2*4 

3*7 

1*0 

4*4 

3*6 

2*4 

2*8 

6*0 

6*0 

1*9 

0*4 

3*6 

1*4 

3*6 

21 

1*1 

2*9 

1*6 

4*2 

1*6 

1*3 

0*7 

3*0 

30 

1*7 

0*9 

2*2 

, , 

a • 

1*3 

. . 

. . 


shows separately the average area 
per interest, raij/ati and under-raiytat, 
compiled from district settlement re- 
ports. 


STATEMENT 1V.20 


Average alae ralyatl and onder-raiyatl interests in acres and incidence ot cash 
Ml per acre In West Bensal from Settlement Beports 


Distdot 


Average Incidence of 

area in cash rent 

acres per per acre of 

ralyati raiyati 

interest interest 

Rs. A. r. 


Average Inddenco of 
area £ ^cadi rent 

aeres per per Sore of 

nnder.rslyati nlider-talyati 
interest ' inter^ 

Rs. A. r. 


Bnrdrraa 
Birblnua . 
Baaknm . 
llidaMm . 

! 

SteParganM 
Nadta ^ . 

ICmdtidalMd 


DffSgpiir , ; 

ynijiliimrt )■ 


1*26 

3 16 

0 

*31 

7 11 

0 

1*47 

3 14 

0 

*81 

6 4 

0 

1*92 

2 1 

0 

•7 

2 3 

0 

1*66 

8 16 

0 

•04 

6 14 

0 

1*82 

7 7 

0 

•73 

14 0 

0 

*89 

8 8 

0 

>33 

IS S 

0 

1*0 

6 18 

0 

•66 

11 1 

0 

2*08 

2 7 

0 

*62 

4 8 

0 

1*27 

8 7 

0 

*40 

6 12 

0 

2*30 

2 4 

0 

•47 

5 10 

0 

2*29 

2 7 

0 

*03 

6 12 

0 

6*9 

2 5 

0 

1*8 

3 1 


1*8 

9 fi 

0 

*64 

3 0 

0 



filzs dr fioc jxHii 


(1») S\ze ofi holdUnga 
78. The Setti^newt Ot&aex of 
Bardwan (<1940t) stated that diVkUng 
832,231 aetos oi cultivated land by 
103,6^ cultivating families (whidi ex* 
elude agricultural labouring families 
and rent>receiving interests but include 
bhagdars) the average holding came to 
8 acres. In Bankura the average size of 
a cultivator’s holding in 1924 was 1*86 
acres (Report, p. 21). In Midnapur “the 
average number of plots per holding is 
4, which are not as a rule contiguous to 
one another. Not only are the holdings 
small but they are divided up into 
several plots scattered widely over a 
considerable area involving for their 
cultivation a most uneconomic waste of 
time, labour and expense” (Report, p. 
116). Figures for Hooghly gave an 
average size of 4-45 acres by dividing 
a cultivated area of 534,000 acres by 
120,000 agaricultural families which in- 
cluded agricultural labourers. But ex- 
cluding the latter and mnt-receiving 
interests the average cultivated area 
per agricultural family came to 7 


acM». average erea 

per head! of a^euUuriat eune 1*03 
acres ajiiHroximatelfy. Ih Munlildabad, 
according to tiur Setiksaont Officer, 
cultivated area pw fanidly.obmes 
to 5*25 acres. Of this area 9 per 
cent is left fallow from year to 
ydar. Of the remainder 32*^ per 
cent, yield a seepnd crop ,^hU,e 76 00 
per cent, yields paddy. Of the total 
cultivated area for the family a 
very small portion (recalculated at 17 
per cent. — A. M.) has any chance of. irri- 
gation ” (Report, p. 137). In Matda the 
average area of raiyati holdings works 
out at 2-30 acres (Report p, 76). 

79. The next reliable source of the 
size of holdings and distribution of areas 
held by agriciiltural families is the 
Report of the Land Revenue Commis- 
sion, Bengal, which published figures 
compiled “ from inquiries made by 
Kanungoes, especially employed for the 
purpose, in typical villages in each dis- 
trict ”. The following statement is 
borrowed from pp. 114-15 of Vol. II of 
that Report. 


STATEMENT lYJBl 

Distrlbattea of areas heM by an aftlcultaral family, 194C 

(Livelihood class I) 





Average 
MM per 


Percentage of famiUea with 

-- . . 



State and Distriot 



WMMfi wSMfIK ^ 

family 

in aorea 
(UOIe) 

lem than 

2 aorea 

2-3 

acres 

8-4 

acres 

4-6 

acres 

6-10 

acres 

Vi ’ “ i 

10 acres 
and ahoye 

Waat iragal 

Bebar) 

Ooooli 9*17 


10-7 

94 

84 

197 


Burdwan, « a 


a 

. 0*68 

28*6 

10*9 

8*9 

10*8 

26*6 

is-s 

Blrbhnm • 


• 

4-64 

10*1 

10*1 

7*4 

8-0 

19*2 

S.8 

Bankura • ' 


• 

. 8*17 

08*7 

8*9 

7*8 

4*0 

14*8 

ms 

MldAapur • • 


a 

. 4*23 

88*2 

16*1 

10*9 

10*0 

17*6 


Hooghly 


• 

8-74 

82-4 

18-1 

18*0 

10*9 

18*8 


Howrah » e 


■ 

. 8*03 

03*2 

14*3 

0*1 

4*0 

17*0 

; 

24-par|^iMi 


• 

a 4*88 

0^0 

10*7 

8*6 

4*7 

10*9 

• .'74’ ' 

Nadlh 


• 

4*83 

16*8 

9*6 

10*8 

10*1 

20* 

■ "UrS'" 

Mutdiidahnd 


• 

a 4*30 


10*1. 

9*3 

7*0 

16*3 


MaHn v 



3*84 

04*2 

7*8 

8*4 

6*9 

139 


PinaJpuT . 


• 

a 6*88 

244 

84 

11*1 

104 

394 


Jalpaiguri « 


• 

8-76 

. 0*3 . 

m 

6*0 

10*9 

16*4 

434 




CUSBB OW BOSJtmOS m t»6l 


80., At iSeatsus, at the iTn^ t^nce 

of tl:^S^te Ghvetnmmt a question -vm 
put to evesy person who tilled his own 
land asite of land, he culti- 

vated lUmaelf and h(»ir much of it he 
cttltitlated through Bargadars. The 


r»ul!ts of own cultivation expressed, as 
size of holding are set out in Subsidiary 
T^ile. IV.l in Part IC of this Report. 
The. following is abstracted for West 
^ngal to offer comparison with the find- 
ing of the Land Revenue Commission. 


STATEMENT IVJSB 

Dlstrtbntloii of areas held by aa agricultural family, 1951 


Average 
area per f 
a^oultural Lena than 
nuniiy in S aorea 


Percentage of fauilJee with 


lily in 

aorea (L.C.I.) 
Wait ’ Baagat (taeliiging Oooeh 4*88 


84‘5 


81. The two investigations, made at 
an interval of 11 years, in which a 
famine of very serious magnitude inter- 
posed, followed by a period of scarcity 
between 1948 and 1950, are quite close 
in results and can therefore be discuss- 
ed with confidence especially for the 
range 0 to 5 acres. They show how the 
famine and agricultural scarcity has 
swelled the categories of 2 to 4 acres of 
land denoting a further impoverishment 
of imipediately higher land groups who 
must have been compelled to sell some 
of their lands during periods of scarcity 
to keep their heads above water. It 
also shows a progressive concentration 
of large areas of cultivated land in 
fewer hands. Thirdly it shows a dimi- 
nution in the average amount of land 
per agricultural family of owner culti- 
vators. 

82. The reader should be warned that 
the West Bengal Government inquiry 
WOT libt direct^ to discovering the total 
quantity of land in .the hands of borpa- 
dars and agricultural labourers and 
those ' agri^tural owner-cultivator 
families and rent-receiving interests 
who cqltivate more than 10 acres of 
ItUid'eich. 

83. The extent of this area was assess- 
ed by iflat^tng tbe figuiOT suppli^.hy 
tMe ^parim^f of Agriculture of West 


2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

5-10 lOaorrtaiid 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres above 

15*8 

18*8 

8*6 

85'8 9*0 


Bengal and those computed from the 
Census Survey and came to the tune of 
3-5 million acres. A great deal of it 
must have been in the hands of 1-78 
million sharecroppers (-75 million self- 
supporting persons) and agricultural 
labourers (1-03 millions self-supporting 
persons) many of whom own a little 
land each, as also in the hands of rent- 
receiving interests (39,000 self-support- 
ing persons). The West Bengal Gov- 
ernment inquiry was not intended to 
cover the lands in the hands of these 
categories. It is also doubtful whether 
persons owning more than 10 acres of 
land showed up their hands fully on 
account of the scare of zemindar! aboli- 
tion and the procurement drive. But 
the inquiry must have brought in sub- 
stantially reliable results which are, 
indeed, a little depressing inasmuch as 
they confirm the fears expressed in 
1940 by the Land Revenue Commision 
and all thinking men. 

84. The extent of agricultural crowd- 
ing will be discussed in the sectitm on 
progress of cultivation and growth of 
population. It is necessary to consider 
the extent of fragmentation in the 
meagre land enjoyed by an owner culti- 
vator, which r^ers econcnnic cultiva- 
tion so difficult leading to enormous 
waste. As no mceht figures gre 
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available one has to turn to page IW Of nue Commission, IMS, irepli^ 

Vol. II of the Report of the Land Reve- duced bdow r^ 9 »eetUig'> 

RTAIFEMENTIVjn' ' ’« ’''' ' ' 

Nmaber «t ralsatt aai eisder-niyatl Interesto M« by Mdttvatet 


fumUira r 


State and District 



inquired 

into 

One 

interest 

Weft Bengal 



9,805 

88*5 

Burdwan 



s 803 

30*^ 

Birbhum 



727 

962 

Bankura 



670 

41-6 

Midnapur 

Hooghly 



1,110 

310 



595 

22-8 

Uoarrab 



336 

41*3 

24-Parganaa 



1,174 

84*5 

Nadia 



830 

30*8 

Murshidabad 



1,178 

332 

35*7 

Malda 



60*5 

Dmajpnr 

Jalpaiguri . 



1,020 

530 

23*0 

33*9 


85. Thus brings us to the question of 
the increasing loss of occupancy rights 
among owner-cultivators and the follow- 
ing statement borrowed from page 120 
of Volume II of the Report of the Land 
Revenue Commission in Bengal in 1940 
shows the manner in which raiyati 
areas transferred during the previous 
12 years (1928-1940) were cultivated. 
“The rapid increase in the number of 
bargadars is one of the most disquieting 
features of the present times; and it is 
an indication of the extent to which the 


of familie* hoWfag Had 







Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Over 6vc 

interests 

18*9 

intereeta 

11*9 

iatonwto 

s-e 


Inteessts 

17*7 

10*4 

11*8 

0*8 

84 

20*4 

vl9*8 

11*2 

7*5 

f* 

20-1 

15*8 

0*3 


4*6 

90-2 

23*8 

18*7 

13*1 

5*4 

Hl-0 

18*9 

18*8 

* 9^ 

0*2 

26*3 

21*4 

11*6 

6*3 

4*5 

14*0 

22*6 

10*4 

5*7 

5*2 

10*3 

22*4 

14*3 

0*1 

7*4 

10*2 

16*4 

11*8 

8*0 

6*8 

80*4 

18*1 

6*0 

4*3 

6*1 

5*1 

18*0 

16*7 

11*6 

6*7 

10 8 

15*2 

6*6 

3-3 

4*3 

3*1 

hereditary ryots are losing their status 


and being depressed to a lower standard 
of livirig. It is true that the succes- 
sive provisions of the Tenancy Acts 
have endowed the ryots with the 
practical ownership of the land. But 
a large and increasing proportion of 
the actual cultivators have no part 
of the elements of ownership, no pro- 
tection against excessive rents, and no 
security of tenure ” (Report of the 
Land Revenue Commission, Vol. I, 
pp. 38-39). 


STATEMENT IV 

The manoer In which raiyati land transferred durlas 1928*4t was cnlttyated la 1940 

Transferred during 

Total 1028>40 Transferred area cultivated 

area — r— > — 


State and DigtHot 

West Bengal 



inqmpd Area 

into (Acres) 

(acres) 

.48.150*46 S.911.79 

Burdwan 




, 4,750*15 

185*83 

Birbhum 




. 3,375*58 

226*34 

Biufikura . 




. 5,479 86 

308*05 

Midnapur . 




. 4,603 64 

349*64 

Hooghly 




. 2,228*00 

60*83 

Howrah 




. 1,186*30 

24*29 

24-Pargaiiaa 




. 5,083*42 

412*68 

Nadia 




. 4,008*57 

877*50 

Murshidabad 




. 5,070*63 

638*74 

Malda 




, 1 107*93 

77*02 

Pina j pur , 




. 6,512*22 

250*84 

Jalpaiguri . 




. 4,645*06 

439*96 


86. This shows what a comparatively 
small percentage of the transferred laqd 
is cultivated by the buyer or a protected 


Dfoent- 

By 

By 

By 

un<^« 
tenants " 

age 

purohaser*8 

family 

IM7-A 

bargadars 

labourers 

8-1 

1.859*40 

891-57 

988*17 

3*0 

82*32 

65*86 

88*15 

• . 

6*7 

46*32 

02*82 

87*20 

. . 

6*7 

48*47 

77*06 

36*00 

20S*8S 

7*4 

120*03 

175*81 

80*14 

14^ 

2*7 

29*93 

25*72 

5*18 

w * 

2*0 

7*29 

16*80 

0*20 

ei'OT 

8*1 

133,15 

190*41 

25*06 

21*0 

570*24 

172*00 

27*60 

W-es 

12*6 

127*05 

152*60 

1*00 

SSTU 

7*0 

48*51 

17*95 

, , 

hww 

3*9 

147*31 

87*23 

16*13 

ft*17 

0*5 

66*00 

185*50 

)4*08 

1TS*» < 


t>r 

or 

or 

Of 


36*5 per 

32*2 per 

7*5 per 

28*9 per 


cent, of 

cent* of 

cent, of 

oeiit. of 


tiaiiiferredtraiudbrted transferred ttensfentid 


area 

area 

area 

afeh 


under-tenant and how iqvuh 4^ jtfc ^ 
turned over > to r8ck*r«a^ hX 
cultivation, which according to fi 
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-®aroa cultivation 

|ettle|nent Officer already quoted comparia 
' an ecoBomic point of view is the last 

hOMletisl3r bad and ia always associated land is 
i)^th inferior cultivation”. and bL 

u87. A t^le to the Report of the Land ment coi 
Revenue Commission of 1940 affords a lands 


wmparison with material comidled in 
the iMt census to show how much of 
laiM is cultivated by family-members 
and bargadars. The following states 
ment compares the manner in which 
lands were cultivated in 1940 and 1951. 


STATEMENT IV.25 

The naatier la which lands were eoltlvated la 194C aad 1951 

Percentage of land outtivated 


State and Disirict 


Waat Bangal 

Burdwan 

Birblittm 

Bankura 

Midnapur . 

Hooghly . ^ 

Howrah 

24-Pajrgana8 

Nadia 

Munhidabad 

MaWa 

Dinajpur 

Jalpoiguri 

DarJeelinK 

Cooch Benar ....... 

88. This suggests a slight decline in 
the proportion of cultivation by barga- 
dars between 1940 and 1951 but how 
much of this decline, in the background 
of the recent Bargadars Act, is genuine 
it is difficult to say. On the other hand 
cultivation by contract labour or attach- 
ed labour seems to have increased. 
Seeing that the 1951 Survey was con- 
fined to interrogating owner-cultivators 
only the latter may have underdeclar- 
ed bargadars. 

89. There is very little material avail- 
able to show how much land in each 
district and West Bengal is cultivated 
under the barga system. The Land 
Revenue Commission did not attempt 
a survey, and whatever information is 
available in several (not all) settlement 
reports is out-of-date. Besides a settle- 
ment is not concerned with barga culti- 
vation. tn the last census this informa- 
tioh was compiled at the instance of the 
West Bengal Government and the 
following statement shows the 


By femily^membon 

RrOd 

labourora 


By bargi^am 



1951 

" ^ 

1040 

1051 

^ 

1940 


79-7 

77-4 

20*8 

22*8 


70-8 

74-8 

20-2 

25*2 


77*9 

75-2 

22*1 

24*8 


72*6 

70-8 

27*4 

29*2 


81-0 

82-U 

10-0 

17*1 


70-6 

800 

20-4 

30*5 


80-0 

76-6 

150 

28*4 


88-7 

77-7 

18*3 

22*3 


^•8 

75-0 

74-2 

15G 

20-2 

24*1 

25*8 


81*8 

90-4 

18*2 

0-6 


- 78>e 

85-5 

21-4 

14*0 


68-0 

74* 1 

32*0 

25*9 


92U Not available 

7*0 Not available 


80‘2 Not available 

10*8 Not available 


percentage of land cultivated in barga 
from owner-cultivators in 1951 : 

STATEMENT IVJB6 
Percentage of land eultivated in barga In 
each class of holding by stse In 1951 

ISiEo of holding of Percentage of eolumii (1) 
owner cultivator cultivated in barga 

1 2 


0-1 acres 

• 

i6e 

1-2 



15-9 

2-3 

99 


15-7 

3-4 

99 

* • 

17-8 

4-5 

99 

e • 

213 

5-6 

99 

e e 

22*8 

6-7 

99 

• • 

24C 

7-8 

99 

• • 

260 

8-9 

99 

• # 

25*3 

9-10 

99 

• • 

28*7 

10-15 

99 

• a 

30*3 

15-20 

99 

• m 

36*1 

20-25 

99 


40*7 

25-331 

99 

• e 

41*0 

331 acres 

e e 

55*3 

Total 


a e 

203 


3 cnr$U8 
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AOBICULTURAL LABODBEBS 


90. The statement shows to what ex- 
tent the barga s^tem has permeated all 
sizes of cultivation. In holdings below 
5 acres, harga cultivation extend to as 
much as about a sixth of the total, while 
in holdings between 5 and 10 acres, it 
covers as much as a quarter, and in 
holdings above ten acres between a 
third and more than a half. 

91. No information exists as to the 
amount of land enjoyed by hargadars 


in their capacity as tenants or owner- 
cultivatora; 

92. In regard to agricultural labourers 
(Livelihood Class III) the Final Raport 
of Inquiry into the Condition of Agri- 
cultural Labourers in West Bengal, 
1946-47, ascertained the amount of 
land owned by families of agricultural 
labourers. The following statement 
is borrowed from page 7 of that 
Report : 


STATEMENT lVJe7 

Percentage of agitenltaral according to amount of 


Cultivable land owned by 
agricultural labourer family 

0 . . . . 

0 — 2 • • • 

2—5 • . . . 

5—10 . , . . 

10 and above 


Total 


Percentage of affrioulttu al labourers from familrea 
witn principal occupation 

■■■■ ■ ' " 

Cultivati on Agricultural Non*agricul- 
labour tural labour 


31*5 

36.8 

23-7 

7-1 

0*0 

100 


71*0 

26*0 

2*5 

0*1 

0*4 

100 


73*3 

20*4 

5*3 

0*7 

0*3 

100 


Total 

57*9 

28*9 

10*1 

2*6 

0*5 

inn 


93. It will be seen that 71*0 per cent, 
of agricultural labourer families had no 
land at all, 26-0 per cent, had land less 
than 2 acres each, and only 3 per cent, 
had more than 2 acres each. 

94. Quite a large proportion of these 
agricultural labourer families are what 
the recent Agricultural Labour inquiry 
calls “ attached agricultural labour 
The following is an extract from The 
Statesman of 14 September 1952 on the 
economic state of these attached agricul- 
tural workers in West Bengal as reveal- 
ed by the Agricultural Labour Inquiry : 

The Central inquiry into the living condi- 
tions of agricultural labour in India shows 
that in West Bengal an attached agricultural 
worker, as opposed to a casual worker, 
receives the depresslngly low average month- 
ly remuneration of about Rs. 22. 

Fiftynine villages were selected for this 
inquiry in West Bengal. The inquiry, which 
covers all the States, including Jammu and 
Kashmir, is a unique and valuable piece of 
research into several aspects ot the rural 
life of the country. 

In consultation with the West Bengal 
Government, the State was divided into eight 


zones and the villages were selected on the 
basis of * stratifiod random survoy 

In the district of Darjeeling, the Siliguri 
subdivision and the district of Jalpaiguri 
which together constitute Zones I and 2 under 
the inquiry, no attached labour was found in 
any sample village. This was also true of 
the southern portion of the district of 
24-Parganas and of the Contai and Tamiuk 
subdivisions. 

Attached workers, employed in the remaln- 
ing area, were mostly drawn from the 
scheduled or other backward classes. As in 
many parts of Uttar Pradesh, they were geno- 
rally indebted to the employers from whom 
they obtained loans, advanced on the condi- 
tion that they and members of their tamlMes 
worked for the creditor on his farm. They 
wwe also expected to do household duties. 

The chapter on Uttar Pradesh says that the 
system of advancing loans deprived the 
worker of his bargaining power as he was 
perpetually in debt. Presumably, this was 
also true of the agricultural worker in West 
Bengal. 

Women were not usually employed, as 
attached workers ; adult males were engaged 
for agricultural and domestic work while 
toys hrtp^ in grazing cattte and doing other 
odd jobs during the busy season. 
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aobicultoral labour iNQumy 


The Uuiuury revealed that there were no 
uniform terms of contracts of employment. 
GenerfiUy^ , attached , workers were engaged 
either aS fhrm servants or as domestic 
servants or probably as both. Thetr 
remuneration was about Rs. 100. This 
amount was paid in cash or in kind. In addi- 
tion, a worker received two meals a day, 
valued at about 10 annas. It was also cus- 
tomary to supply two dhoties and two pieces 
of clothing during a year. The value of these 
perquisites was about Rs. 10 per annum. The 
total remuneration amounted to about Rs. 22 
a month. 

The person who worked purely as a farm 
servant usually received one-third of the pro- 
duce of the land he cultivated, the cost of 


cultivation being borne by the employer. 
Some employers allotted one bUdta of 
land to the attached worker on th# canditlon 
that he worked in the employer's fields 
during the busy season on reduced dally 
wages. 

For this small earning, the labourer had 
to put in nearly 12 hours’ work a day. The 
working day in the sladc season consisted 
of a to 8 hours, exclusive of the test period. 

The inquiry regarding the casual worker 
was equally revealing. While men were en- 
gaged for all agricultural operations, women 
and children were employed for transplant- 
ing and harvesting. Sometimes the worker 
was given cold rice in the morning or a mid- 
day meal in addition to his small daily wage. 



SfiCttOM4 

]PKOORElS8 OF CULTIVATION CORRELATED TO GROWTH OF 6ENBflAt 

POPULATION 


95. Subsidiary Tables IV.7-9 printed 
in Part IC of this Report conceal, behind 
the categorical form in which the statis- 
tics are presented, the want of reliable 
agricultural statistics. This was lament- 
ed as early as in 1876 by Macdonell in 
his Report on the Food Grain Supply 
of Bengal and Bihar (Introduction, 
p. iii) and is still lamented by the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East in the following terms 
(Economic Bulletin for Asia and the 
Far East, 1951 Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 23-24). 

Production estimates of principal agricul- 
tural crops put out by many governments 
have generally provided the primary mate- 
rial for product estimates of the rural popu-r 
lation. There are various limitations, how- 
ever, which need to be taken into account. 
First, the statistics are not comprehensive. 
In India, for instance, no report on the acre- 
age under cultivation is available for between 
one-flfth and one-quarter of the area of the 
country. Secondly, while it is possible to 
obtain the production of the primary crops, 
no regular information is available on the 
products from the crops. Thus, it is possible 
to know the production of castor seed in 
India, but the production of castor oil is not 
estimated. Thirdly, the estimates of the pri- 
mary crops which are available leave much 
to be desired. In general, they are derived 
on the formula: 

Acreage under cultivation X normal yield X 
current yield as percentage of normal. 

In India, the reliability of the acreage esti- 
mates depends on the reporting agency. In 
the areas under temporary settlement of 
revenue, the revenue agency is permanently 
located and estimates arc supposed to be 
fairly trustworthy. On the other hand, in 
permanently settled areas, where there is no 
regular revenue agency, the village police- 
men are responsible for the reporting of the 
acreage under different crops, and their esti- 


mates have proved to be unreliable. The 
normal yields are obtained by cnqHnitting 
experiments over a period of years in fiel^ 
which are selected as tyidcaL A system of 
successive guesswork also comes Into opera- 
tion to estimate the current season as a pro- 
portion of the normal season. The preli- 
minary guesses are made by the village 
agency; they are corrected by the circle and 
district agencies, and finally by the directors 
of the departments of agriculture in the 
States. They tend to be very much the pro- 
duct of subjective elements. 

96. An interesting case happened to 
a Bengal district not many years ago 
when a plot to plot cadastral survey 
revealed a net area under cultivation 
almost double of what the Department 
of Agriculture had been wont to publish 
up 'to that year. Did it connote, one 
wonders, that that district had suddenly 
turned from poverty to plenty, from an 
importing district to an exporting, 
from a deficient to a self-supporting 
one? Of course, it continued to live its 
old life which the sudden improvement 
in statistics did not much affect. 

97, Very able discussions on the posi- 
tion of foodgrains in relation to popula- 
tion are available in the Settlement 
Reports, the Report of the Land Revenue 
Commission, the Report of the Food- 
grains Policy Committee, and the 
Report of the Famine Inquiry Commis- 
sion. It is not proposed to go over 
them again, but it will suffice here to 
quote the yield rates over a long period 
of the two main cereals in this State, 
aus and aman paddy, district by district 
to show the efliciency of cultivation and 
the trend of the fertility of the soil. 
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Vt^D PER ACRi OP PaDDV, 1915.51 

STATEMENT IVJM 


Yield per acre of aman paddy and rice, 1915-51 
(20 mds. o£ paddy=134 mds. of rice) 


StAte and Dintrlot 





Soitlomciit 

Clfficer’s 

OH ti mate 

Quinquen- 
nial CTOp- 
otitting 
reports 
(average of 

6 years 

1932-37) 

(paddy) 

Adopted 

normal 

yield 

(paddy) 

Crop-ontting 

exporimenU 

- - k 

Welt Bengal 






in mds. 
pop aorc 
(paddy) 

'1046-47 

(rice) 

10*3 

1961-62 

(rice) 

10*30 

Butdwan 






23 

1011 

20 

11-1 

11*66 

Birbhum 






IH 

15-21 

18 

11*8 

12*36 

Bankura 






10 

21-74 

18 

11-8 

14*36 

Mdnapur 






If* 

10-83 

18 

10-6 

11-28 

Hoogjhiy 






22 

17-20 

22 

9*3 

8-92 

Howrah 






22 

21 09 

22 

7*6 

10*00 

24-PargAjna8 






. 20 

10-83 

20 

9-0 

8*16 

Nadia • 


m 




. 10 

14-59 

15 

8*8 

6*03 

Mursbidabad 






18 

14-89 

17 

9*6 

8*58 

Malda . 


• 




• 17 

15-43 

17 

10*8 

7*91 

West Dinajpur 


• 




e 19 

20-43 

19 

9*1 

7*33 

Jalpaiguri . 






22 

17-73 

21 

8*5 

0*58 

Darjeeling . 


« 




* 

e • 

. . 

12*5 

13-24 

Cooch Behar 


e 




. 

• . 


10-5 

8*77 


STATEMENT IV.29 

Yield per acre of aus paddy and rice, 1915-51 
(19 maunds of paddy=12i maunds of rice) 


Quinquon- 


state and Dietriot 

WaitBMWal 





Settlement 
Officer’s 
estimate in 
mds. per 
acre 
(paddy) 

nial crop- 
cutting 
roporta 
(average 
of 5 years 
1932-37) 
(paddy) 

AdnptOfl 

normal 

yield 

(paddy) 

Crop-ontting 

experiments 

r ' ■*— *■ — 

1940-47 1961-52 

(rice) (rice) 

7-8 8-4 

Burdwnn 






. 20 

10-20 

16 

8-3 

8*13 

Birbhum 






15 

14-85 

18 

7*7 

10*79 

Banknra • 






16 

10-29 

10 

9*6 

7*42 

Midnapur « 




* 


12 

14-76 

16 

7*0 

8*18 

Hooghly 






19 

18-78 

19 

8-0 

0-21 

Howrah « 






10 

16-19 

16 

7*0 

9*89 

24-Pargana0 






14 

14-10 

15 

11*4 r 

11*38 

Nadia . 






13 

1300 

13 

6*9 

0*20 

Murshidabad 






15 - 

16-61 

16 

7*4 

8*19 

Malda • 






12 

1M3 

12 

6*9 

7*76 

West Dinajpur 






• 13 

15-62 

16 

7*9 

8*16 

Jalpoiguri 






18 

1.3*77 

16 

6*8 

8*18 

Darjeeling . 
Ooooli Bejhar 








•* 

10*4 

Not aTail- 
able. 

6*66 

0*76 
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tMAVdlDABL£ L0SS2d 0# oiftAlM 


dd. It is liSceSsary to find out whether 
the State as a whole is even or surplus 
or deficit in food production for the 
population it contains. It may be use* 
ful to precede the inquiry with an 
account of seed requirements per acre, 
loss in driage, storage, grinding, etc. 
Unfortunately, no estimate of consump- 
tion of cereals by domesticated animals 
is available nor the damage caused to 
standing crops by wild animals, diseases 
and pests. The following estimate of 
seed requirements per acre have been 
obtained by courtesy of the Department 
of Agriculture, West Bengal: 


Seed reqnlieiBeate AgW 


1 RicetAus 

3(M0 

seert 

Aman 

12-16 

,, 

2 Wheat ' , . . 

30-40 

If 

3 Barley 

3(M0 

If 

4 Gram 

24 


5 Joar : For grain * . 

20 

>f 

For fodder 

40 

ff 

6 Balra : For grain 

15 

>1 

For fodder 

30-40 

ff 

7 Maize: For grain 

20 

» 

For fodder 

40 

•> 


99. The following account of average 
storage loss and milling outturns in 
West Bengal conditions has been kindly 
furnished by the Directorate of Agricul- 
tural Marketing of West Bengal. 


Averaae storace loss In West Bengal conditions 

Jowar 





Paddy 

Rioe 

Wheat 

Barley 

Gram 

Maize 

and 

Ba]ra 


Cauaea 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per-cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1 

Driage • * • 

• 

. 2 to 3 

2 to 

1 

1 

1 

5 


2 

Weevil damage 

. 

. 1 

1 toll 

2to4 

1 

i to2 

Negligible 

As under 
wheat 

3 

Damage by damp • 

• 

. ito * 

i 

Ito If 

Itol} 

ito 1 

i 

4 

Loas by vermin 

• 

. ito i 

ito J 

1 tofi 

1 to2 

1 to5 

li 



Total Loss 


. 8|to0 

3} to 6 

5 to Hi 

4to6i 

3 to 0 




Note— The above storage losses only indicate a general trend. Period of storage, type 
of receptacles used, nature of storage godowns, etc., account for variation in storage losses 
from area to area and commodity to commodity. Driage is more in Bag storage than in the 
case of Bulk storage. If the storage period extends over the monsoon the gain in weight due 
to absorption of moisture wholly or partially offsets the loss due to driage in hot months. 
Damage due to damp, weevil and vermin is small before monsoon. 


Milling Outturns 


Paddy 


Wheat Barley 


Gram Maize Jowar and Bam 


63*3 to 70 per cent. 39 to 30} seers, of Atta As under wheat 
rioe (By mill- (Byohakkia) 
iag) 


Dal 60 per cent. 
Chuni 20 per 
oent. 


72 per cent rioe. (} to 1 seer per md. for Husk and dirt 14> 

(By hand- ural jalai). per cent, 

pounding) 

No loss by grinding in 
Roller Mills which on 
the other hand giro a 
** milling gain ** of 
about 1 to 1*6 per 
oent. due to added 
moisture 


As under wheat 
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PRODUCTION OF PADDY 

100. The following^ statement on the the second' the total requirements of 

production and^r^mremente of paddy paddy in the State in the same year, 

in West has b^n kindly pre- The calculations, according to the 

pared by the Director of Statistics, De- Director, were based largely on Agri* 

partment of Food, West Bengal. It is cultural Statistics by Plot to Plot 

in two parts, the first explaining the Enumeration by H. S. M. Ishaque and 

total production of paddy in 1950-51 and C. C. Sen 


Producera of Paddy and Surplus la West Bengal, 1950-51 


Slge of Uoldlngs 


No. of 
families 
lu lakhs 

Percentage 
of families 
In terms of 
total 

Annual 
production 
of cereals 
in thousand 
tons at 10 
mds. 
per acre 

Seed and 
Wastage lu 
thousand 
tons at 10 
per cent, 
of yield 

Wages In 
kind pint 
share of 
Bargadars, 
etc., In 
thousand 
tons 

MnlBnim 
oonsttmpUon 
require- 
ments In 
thousand 
torn at 1 lb. 
per head 
per day 

PeflclK— ) 
or 

8uirphie(-f ) 
la 

thousand 

tons 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I Lew thim 2 acres 

• a * 

10*23 

441 

305 

40 

Ml 

888 

—478 

II 2 to 3 acres « 

• a a 

2-71 

11-7 

262 

26 

NU 

22t 

■fl5 

111 3 to 4 acres • 

a • a 

2-23 

0-0 

301 

30 

Nil 

18S 

+80 

IV 4 to 6 acres • 

a a a 

1*07 

8-5 

341 

34 

Nil 

160 

+147- 

V 6 to 10 acres • 

a • a 

4*26 

18-4 

1,282 

123 

in(e) 

847 

+651 

VI to to 26 acres 

• a « 

103 

7-0 

1,002 

100 

828(5) 

138 

+522 

VII Above 25 acres 

• • • 

017 

0-7 

273 

27 

128(c) 

14 

+100 


Total 

23-20 

100-0 

3.806 

380 

562(d) 

1,800 

+ 1,617(#) 


(а) 10 per cent, ot the nut yleltl. 

(б) 33| per cent, of the net yield. 

(e) 50 per cent, of the net yield. 

(d) Goes mainly to the cultivating fnniillcH lK*l<irt((ing to rst.(*gcrit’M I, 11 and III. A large perr4>Df4igc of the cultivators 
bnlonglng to eaiogury 1 being pure sgiieultural lubourers, category J ia likely to have an over>nll defliclt In tlie year as a whi^le oven 
after taking into account the portion it receives of the crop shown under column (A). 

(s) Obtained by deducting frtun the total of column (4) the sum of the totals of columns (5) and (7). A rough estimate of the 
normal marketable surplus In this province may be prepared by adding to the sum of the plug flgiurvs In column <8) 50 per cent or so of 
the figures In column (o). The total thus obtained Is 1,H14 ihouHand tons which repreHeute alKiut 47 per cent of the total crop. 

(1) Annual surplus of producers holding cereals including the surplus of 1,429 thou* 

more than 4 acres each — 1,429 thousand tons. sand tons of producers holding more than 

25 per cent, of this means about 357 thousand 4 acres each. As against this, there are 

tons against 467 thousand tons and other non»produclng rural people (about 

437 thousand tons actually procured by West 80 lakhs of persons) who consume about 

Bengal Government during 1948 and 1949 1,043 thousand tons of cereals annuaUy at 

respectively and against 456 thousand tons 16 ozs. per adult or 12*8 ozs. per head per 

procured in 1950 upto 18tb December. day. Of these 80 lakhs of people 8 lakhs 

(2) The total population covered by culti- of labourers under the Large Employers out- 

vating families owning more than 4 acres side the rationed towns are statutorily 

each is about 41 lakhs. There are 75 lakhs rationed at present. Finally, there are about 

or more people among the cultivators in 90 lakhs of purely urban people (of whom 

West Bengal and they would consume 59 lakhs are statutorily rationed at present) 

annually about 1,236 thousand tons and who consume about 1,100 thousand* tons of 

would have a gross cereal production on cereals annually at 12 ozs. per head per day. 

their own lands of about 958 thousand tons (16 ozs. per head per day for heavy manual 

(i,c., net yield of 862 thousand tons) and workers, 12 ozs. for other adults and 6 ozs. 

would obtain about 562 thousand tons as for children). West Bengal's present annuM 

Bargadars, etc. They will thus have a total deficit comes thus to about 526 thousand 

supply of 1.424 thousand tons which will tons, her net yield of crops (cereals) being 

lewe them with a small surplus of 3,507 thousand tons and the consumption 

188 thousand tons. The cultivators as a requirement of her total population of 

whole In West Bengal will thus have a 286 lakhs (including 45 lakhs of refugees) 

normal surplus of 1,617 thousand tons of being 4,033 thousand tons. 
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l*BOCUREMBNT AND CONStTMTOlOK oip PADDY 

101. The following stat^rtient on 
the prospect of procurement of 
paddy in the State has been 

Statement showlna available surplus from difr*n>n« a. ^ ' 

five acres and above of p!Sd"Sn£!i^^ PWdu^ oumlmt 

S ac rns A above but below 10 at ree 

No. of TouT " 
producors Acreage 


Wndlr prepared by the Deputy 
^rector of ProbUrement, ' West 
Bengal. ' 


Name of 
District 


Name of 
Circle 


Only 10 aorpM 


Avallaido No. of" Total 
surplus producers Acreage 






Toufl-Klue 


1 llurdwan 

2 Birbhum . 
8 Baakura 

Burdwan 

BIrbhum 

Baakura 

20,000 

17,786 

11,087 

133.333 

110,420 

74,637 

0,706 

8,485 

3,968 

2,836 

2.130 

1,484 

4 Mldnopor .• 

f Mldnapor 

: 

0,168 

4,291 

36,747 

64.800 

46,810 

201.682 

201 

1.377 

4.501 

2,021 

1,786 

342 

6 24-Par« | 

ganas ^ 

r AUuur . 

1 

6,224 

53,041 

7,881 

2.154 

1 

. Boslrhai 

5,738 

38,320 

860 

603 

« We»t 
Olnajpur 

West 

Dlnajpur 

4.83G 

28.030 

846 

408 


Available of 
surplus produoora 

Totui-Bloir 


Above 10 acres 


28.360 
21.800 
14.840 

20,210 

17.360 
3,420 


8,115 

2,822 

814 

186 

100 

240 


ToUJ / AvalUwJ 
Acreage surplus 

Tons^RicQ 


12,614 

12,260 

6.318 

0,280 

7,003 

2,809 


208,810 

180,662 

85»120 

174,127 

135,666 

64,266 


^,409 

35.178 

3,540 

18,332 

17^020 

6,460 


21.640 1,338 20.163 206,617 14,838 


7 Hoogfaly 

^ Arambag 

. 20,460 

143,283 



L Chlnaiirah 

24,300 

104,448 


8 Murshl- 
dabod 

Uurshldabad , 

3,070 

25,728 

735 

9 Ooooh- 
Bohor 

Gooch Bfihor , 

5,177 

44,101 

1,412 

10 Ifalda 

11 Noilla 

12 JTalpalgurl 

Mftlda 
. Nadia . 
JalpQigurl 

4.881 

12,671 

1,175 

33,117 

82,839 

8,908 

1,108 

1.530 

270 


Total 

180,375 

1.204,428 

48,117 


.1 interesting to compare 

the production and consumption of 
paddy in 1931 and 1951. The following 
statement is borrowed from page 106 
of Vol. II of the Report of the Land 


302 

3t.6 

1.011 

710 

820 

884 

607 

18,272 


0,030 

4,014 

3,020 

4,r.oo 

10,110 

7.100 

8,200 

8.840 

6,070 


IHO 

310 

210 

155 

740 

608 

386 

ao 

166 


6.507 

0,022 

3,108 

5,126 

5,625 

3,600 

4.302 

3,080 

3,813 


108,970 

168,000 

38,124 

20,624 

03,060 

52,154 

04,807 

00,867 


6,020 

16,602 

210 

836 

2,320 

4,802 

6,277 


184.004 11,818 110,978 1,880.412 184.652 

Revenue Commission of Bengal, 1940 
and the next statement is borrowed 
from page 71 of West Bengal Independ- 
ence Anniversary published on the 
15th August 1952. 


STATEMENT IV.30 
Production and consumpUon of paddy in 1931 


District 


1 

Burdwttii . 
Biirbhurn . 
Banlcura . 
Mtdnapur . 
Huogldy . 
Howrah 
24-Pargana8 
Nadia . 
Murshldabod 
ICalda 
pinajpur 
JalpAfgorl 


Total 


include 

Calcutta, and does not take into 
account the consequences of the Parti- 
on. 24.Parganas, Nadia, 
Malda, Dmajpur and ^alpaiguri. “The 


Population 

ITas 

per 

ornsus of 
1031 (In 
tliousaniiv) 

2 

1,676 

048 

1.112 

2,700 

1,114 

1,009 

2,714 

1,530 

1.371 

1.054 

1.765 

083 

18.056 


Production 

of 

TUiddy 
(f huiiHand 
mauuds) 


3 

18,032 

12,873 

12.373 

32,206 

0,777 

4,381 

24,569 

13,908 

11,887 

0,480 

31.013 

16,085 

197,683 


r-onsumptlon 

at 

Btaudanl 
rate of 0 
maunds per 
bend (thousand 
maunds) 

14.184 
8,532 
10,008 
25,101 
10,026 
^0,891 
24,426 
18,770 
12.330 
0.486 
16,706 
8,647 
168,406 


estimate of production is based on 
adopted normal yield in Table IL The 
estimate of consumption is based oh 
the assumption that eveiybbdy gets full 
meals*” . ^ 
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production AND REQUIREMENT 

It will.i^pear that even in 1931 Wp«f {»« ^ • 

^ngal with about 30 millions of net it *h2 *1^?* chronically 

immigrants, less to feed was not auite of fooHcrro- depend on importe 
self^ufficient in paddy. The foSow! Son ® 

STATEMENT IV.31 

Production and requirement of ride In West Bengal, 1950-52 

(Figures in thousands) 

O^Burnp* Net production of (^realt 

ilwment * to wiSSff Ptourewent OBtok* fton OoVMi.««it 


Olsirloi 


( 1 ) 


24-FargniiM 

Nadia . 

Murshtdabad 

Dnrdwan 

Blrbhnm 

Bankora 

Mldnapiir 

Hoogiiiy 

Howrah 

West Dlnajpur 

Jalpaigorl 

Darjoellng 

Malda . 

Ooooh Behar 
Calontta 


Popula- 

tion In 

ihonsandfl qufrement 
aa per 1061 at 4*26 
oensuB maunda 

(ProTtalonal) per head 
per year 


1060 1061 


1062 

expected 


1050 1061 


1062 
up to 
I6th 
April 


1060 1061 


( 2 ) 


4,606-2 

1.146-4 

1.714-5 

2.188-7 

1.068-8 

1,810-4 

8.862-0 

1,556-0 

1,610-0 

708-0 

005-3 

446-3 

046-7 

668-8 

2,540-8 


(«) 

Tonn 

717-6 
1700 
207-7 
841-7 
166-0 
206 0 
623-5 
243-1 
262-8 
110-6 
141-3 
60-6 
147-8 
104-4 
308-1 


(4.1) 

Tons 

460-2 

121-4 

102-6 

372-9 

264-0 

293-7 

600-6 

196-4 

78-2 

170-8 

167-8 

42-8 

146-6 

120-2 


(4.2) 

Tons 

460-4 
1105 
258-0 
466-4 
833-3 
309-0 
789-7 
103-8 
85-7 
161-2 
122-0 
45-6 
163-4 
131 6 


(4.8) 

Tons 

884 0 
00-2 
207-8 
381-3. 
292-4 
833-4 
749-3 

126- 7 
74-7 

187-0 

140-0 

60-1 

123-8 

127- 4 


( 6 . 1 ) 

Tona 

72-6 

6- 3 

7- 1 
00-9 
77-0 
41-7 
07-2 
12-6 

40 1 
11-1 
0-6 
4-8 
6-1 


( 6 . 2 ) 

Tone 

68-1 

24 

6-.3 

76-6 

8M-8 

46-7 

111-6 

11-7 

20-7 

4-0 

0-6 

8-7 

2-8 


( 6 . 8 ) 

Tohm 

20-2 

0-0 

80-3 

30-0 

19-7 

47-9 

8-8 

10-8 

2-7 

0-8 

1-0 

1-6 


( 6 . 1 ) 

Tons 

106-2 

86-4 

12-4 

47- 8 
8-6 
4-0 

18-a 
60-6 
08-9 
8 0 

48- 6 
887 
10-1 

6-3 

322-0 


(«.2) 

Tone 

101-6 
30-4 
12-0 
61-2 
a-9 
4 6 
17-2 
626 
08-7 
2-8 
44-4 
41-0 
11-6 
10-6 
810-0 


Total 


1062 
up to 

¥ 


«».8) 

Tone 

66-4 

7-6 

2-0 

16-2 

M 

1-6 

4-8 

16-0 

27-8 

0-4 

U-6 

12-4 

2-t 

2-8 

06-0 


24,786-7 8,860-9 8,8260 8,636*0 8.2250 478-1 481-8 169-1 860-6 $08-0 266-0 


District 


Population 
nndor 
Statutory 
Population Rationing 
as per including 
census of under 


1951 
(Provisional) 


1 24-Pargaiia8 

2 Nadia 

3 Murshtdabad 

4 Burdwan 

5 Birbhum 
0 Bankura 

7 Mldnapur 

8 Hoogmy 

9 Howrah 

10 West tHnhJpnr 

11 JakMdguri 

; 

14 Ooooh Behw 

15 Ohiratta 

TOTAtr 


Large 
Employers 
during 
April 
1052 


Population Population 
under under 
Modified Modified 
Rationing Rationing 
08 on May during r- 
1, 1952 April 1951 


(Figures in thousands) 


Procurement from 
the Districts 


OfiPtake of total 
cereal from Govern- 
ment stocks 


1951 


Tons 


1952 up to 
April 15 


Tons 


1951 


1952 up to 
April 16 


Tons Tons 


4,590 

1,641 

332 

69 

68-1 

202 

101-5 

66-4 

1,146 

16 

352 

226 

2-4 

Nil 

39-4 

7-6 

1,716 

22 

Nil 

19 

6-3 

0*9 

12*0 

2-0 

2,189 

496 

49 

Nil 

76*6 

30-3 

61*2 

16-2 

1,069 

23 

Nil 

Nil 

88*8 

300 

3*0 

M 

1,319 

27 

Nil 

Na 

46-7 

19-7 

4*6 

1*6 

3,363 

140 

Nil 

Nil 

111*5 

47-9 

17*2 

4-8 

1,667 

386 

50 

89 

11-7 

8-8 

52*6 

16*0 

1,619 

826 

33 

88 

Nil 

Nil 

98*7 

27*6 

708 

1 

27 

Nil 

20*7 

10*8 

2*8 

0-4 

906 

326 

108 

212 

40 

2*7 

44*4 

11*6 

446 

278 

265 

193 

0*6 

0*3 

41*0 

12*4 

947 

1 

31 

142 

3*7 

1*0 

11*6 

2-1 

669 

16 

65 

46 

2*8 

1*6 

10*6 

2*8 

2,660 

3,004 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

816*6 

96-0 

84,787 

7,204 

1,302 

1,073 

431*8 

169*1 

868*9 

266*0 


a cmatra 


Notje — ^The populations givan in this Statement are provisionaL 
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SECTION 5 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


104. It has been a standing com- 
plaint in West Bengal since 1870 that 
the land does not bear as much as it 
used to. Owing to the absence of 
reliable statistics of yield over a long 
period no assertion can be made either 
proving or disproving this lament. 
Chroniclers of more than a hundred 
years ago have left it on record that 
the yield could be as high as 35 maunds 
of paddy per acre. A recent experi- 
ment in Birbhum and other districts 
has reported an yield of 73 to 100 
maunds with improved seeds, irriga- 
tion and farming methods. George 
Watt in his Economic Dictionary stated 
the normal yield of paddy in Bengal to 
be 35 maunds. But after 1872, except 
for freak yields, a figure over 22 maunds 
of paddy per acre in West Bengal has 
seldom been reported. A comparison 
of the yield of rice in this State with 
that of other states and countries 
underlines how low the yield is in West 
Bengal considering its natural and 
climatic advantages. No other pro- 
vince or country has greater natural 
advantages. As Statement 17.28 will 
show the yield per acre has still fur- 
ther deteriorated since the Settlement 
Operations. The Land Revej^ue Com- 
mission in 1940 thought that 18-8 maunds 
of paddy per acre as the average for 
Bengal as a whole was not an over- 
estimate, but several members on the 
Commission thought that the yield 
must be less than 16 maunds per acre, 
“otherwise there would be a surplus 
production of rice in Bengal”. 

105. On any showing the yield is 
very low and what is more, cultivation 
is still at a primitive level and at the 
mercy of the elements. Cultivation is 
so completely determined by the 
heavens or rainfall that Uiere is no 
trace of evidence of a conquest of 
Nature, of subordinating its elements 
to the service of agriculture. As a 
result the following extract from a 


Resolution of the Governor Gwo^-in- 
Council of 18 January 1902, althovigh it 
may sound diabolical in the reading, is 
only too true even today. 

The relation of cause and effect between 
a good rainfall, abundant crops, and agricul- 
tural prosperity, is not more obvious than is 
that between a bad monsoon, deficient pro- 
duce, and a suffering people. When the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of a country are 
dependent upon an industry which Is itself 
dependent upon the rainfall, it is clear that 
a failure of the latter must unfavourably, 
and in extreme cases calamitously, affect the 
entire agricultural community. I^e suspen- 
sion of the rains means a suspension of 
labour ; the suspension of labour means a 
drying up of the means of subsistence, and 
the latter is necessarily followed by distress 
and destitution. 

The diabolism of the above statement 
lies not so much in the callous and 
casual manner in which it is made as 
in the conscious falsification of history 
in which it indulges. Never before in 
history was India so abjectly dependent 
upon rainfall for her husbandry as after 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 
To quote again a nineteenth century 
economist : 

As In Egypt and India, Inundations are used 
for fertilising the soil in Mesopotamia, 
Persia, etc. ; advantage is taken of a high 
level for feeding Irrigative canals. This 
prime necessity of an economical and common 
use of water, which, in the Occident, drove 
private enterprise to voluntary association, 
as in Flanders and Italy, necessitated in the 
Orient, where civilisation was too low and 
the territorial extent too vast to call into 
life voluntary association, the interfwence 
of the centralising power of Government. 
Hence an economical function devolved upon 
all Asiatic Governments; the function of 
providing public works. This artificial, ferti- 
lisation of the soil, dependent on a Central 
Government, and imm^iately decaying with 
the neglect of irrigation and drainage, 
explains the otherwise strange fact we now 
find : whole territories barren and desert that 
were once brilliantly cultivated, aa Palmyra, 
Petra, the ruins of Yemen, and large i»ro- 
vinces of Sgypt, Persia, and Hindd$fimh> M 
also explains how a single war of devasUi- 
tion has been able to depopulate a' country 
for centuries, and to strip it of all Its civiUsa- 
tlon. 



IRRlGAtlON AMD 

Mow, tile Brttitii In East India accepted 
from tiibir predecessors tiie department of 
ilnancf and ot war, but they have neglected 
entity that of public works. Hence the 
deterforation of an agriculture which is not 
capafcto of being ccmducted on the British 
principle cA free competition, of lotssez faire 
and laitseg alter. But in Asiatic empires we 
are (luite accustomed to see agriculture 
deteriorating under one government and 
reviving again under some other govern- 
ment. Tiiere the harvest corresponds to good 
or bad government, as they change in Europe 
with good or bad seasons. 

106. The stock argument that has 
stood in the way of irrigational im- 
provements in this State over the last 
one hundred and fifty years is that a 
country with 50 inches of rainfall does 
not need river irrigation. As a result, 
although other states of India, which 
were comparatively devoid of water, 
went ahead with irrigation programmes, 
this State 'was largely content with 
building embankments alongside 
rivers and preventing floods from 
damaging expensive capital installa- 
tions, strategic communications and 
industrial investments. It is true that 
the nineteenth century hardly needed 
to worry about soil erosion, deforesta- 
tion, and the need of comprehensive 
land management. But in this crowd- 
ed country the problem of soil erosion 
was felt as early as the 1860’s in the 
Damodar Valley and the Nadia rivprs 
basin and Government engineers had 
already connected the problem of 
erosion with deforestation and dis- 
astrous floods as early as 1864. The 
concern that is felt aU over the world 
now over nine inches of topsoil w®s 
felt as early as 1872 as the following 
passage taken from the Burdwan Fever 
Report of 1872 will show: 

There is no subsoil in this or the neighbour- 
ing districts in the sense in which the term 
is commonly used in England. Ten feet 
below the surface soil lies a bed of un- 
permeable clay, which retains the wat<» on 
its surface, and except in casual hoUows, 
precludes accumulation as well as dralna^ 
b^ow. It Is the tMi feet of surface soil 
spread over the deep beds of civ that 
renders Boigal habitable. Without the sur- 
face soil it would be a swamp, and without 


SOIL EROSION 

the clay It would bo a desert (p. 58 of 
on the Burdwan Fever 1872). 

107. The intensification of the proh* 
lem of agriculture has probably occa- 
sioned a heavy bias towards soil con- 
servation all over the world and it is 
probable that erosion is not such an 
avalanche that before one kicked a 
stone in the field that might touch off 
a series of chain reactions, one had 
rather keep one’s foot suspended in 
mid-air and ask oneself “Do I dare 
disturb the universe?”. The problem 
may not be as bad as all that but what 
fearful proportions soil erosion and re- 
peated floods in the west and the north 
of this State have assumed in the 
course of the last several decades do 
not have to be recounted again. It 
has also to be borne in mind that were 
an integrated, efficient programme of 
land management, stemming of soil 
erosion and prevention of recurrent 
floods worked out, a great deal of land 
now under cultivation would probably 
go back under heavy timber, turf and 
pasture, and much compulsory fallow- 
ing. The immediate effect of it all 
would be a contraction in the area of 
cultivated land and displacement from 
employment of a large number of agri- 
culturists. Also, in order to rejuvenate 
the western districts of the State affor- 
estation would have to be imdertaken 
still further west in the Chhotanagpur, 
Hazaribag, Ranchi, Manbhum and 
Santal Parganas in Bihar. 

108. As short term work the Grow 
More Food Campaign, although it may 
have done very little by way of im- 
proved land management, prevention 
of erosion, and control of floods, has 
done a substantial lot in easing drain- 
age by way of small irrigation schemes, 
in extending cultivation and in produc- 
ing improved crops. At the same time, 
however, it may have reduced pasture 
lands and attacked jungles and forests 
where they should not have been 
attacked. The counterbalancing work 
of the Forest Department, which has 
done some really laudable work in 
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PSOOUCTIOtl or MORS FOOD. 


fighting defocestation, soil denudaticoi 
and leeching in Midnapur, Bankura, 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Nadia, Murshi- 
dabad and Malda, by a vigoroius appli* 
cation of the Private Forests Act, has 
been a great and worth while tinder* 
talcing, and by the adoption of contour 
planting and contour Irrigation that 
department has opened up new pros- 
pects of land management The 
rarity of that category of practical 
worker with a sound theoretical 


grounding, the agronomist in th^ coun- 
try, and the almost o>mplete absence 
of a comprehensive soil surve^y* will at 
once confirm how ill equipped the 
country is in its struggle with Nature. 
The following statements, borrowed 
from the Independence Anniversary 
Number of 1952 of West Bengal, 
summarise the work of the Grow 
More Food Campaign and render an 
account of food production in the 
State. 


STATEMENT IV,32 


Gains through Grow More Food Campaign and net gains or losses through 
exceptionally good and adverse weather cmidltlons during 1948-52 

(Figures for'Partition year of 1947 are not available.) 


1 Gains through Grow More Food 

2 Net gains (+) or losses ( — ) through abnor- 

mally good and bad weather conditions 

3 Total actual gross production of cereals 

4 What total production would have been if 

there were no net losses through bad 
weather conditions 

5 Area reclaimed in acres — 

(i) By Oovemmont tractors 

(ii) By irrigation and drainage projects 

of Agriculture Department 

(iii) By Private enterprise 

6 Beclaimod area put under paddy 


(Figures of yield in thousand tons) 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

(provisional) 

120 

3M 

33-6 

94'8 

174*4 

—120 

—170 

+7 

+162 

--468 

3,521 

3,350 

3,696 

4,039 

3,583 

3,641 

3,520 

3,690 

4,030 

4,051 


, , 

, , 

1,734 

7,365 

3,983 

•• 

•• 

35,306 

86,138 

126,829 



19,763 

28,559 

18,276 


• # 

39,979 

84,298 

121,167 


STATEMENT IV.33 


Production and procurement of food In West Bengal^ 1947-52 


1 Gross local production of 

cereals 

(i) Aman . 

(ii) Au3 , . . 

(iii) Boro . . 

(iv) Total rice 

(v) Other cereals 

(vi) Total cereals 

2 Available for consumption 

after deducting 10 per 
cent, for seed and wastage 
I Estimated total population 
(in lakhs) 

II Quantity of cereals available 
per capita in maunds per 
year, if there was even 
distribution of internal 
production 
Imports from outside 

(i) Eice . . V 

(a) Wheat including 
wheat products 
and barley, etc. 

(Ui) Total V 


(Figures of yield in thousand tons) 


1947 

1948 

' 1049 

3,147-6 

3,041-6 

2,882-8 

355-4 

390-8 

376-0 

16-6 

9-4 

16-3 

3,519-6 

3,450-8 

3,275-1 

76-4 

70-2 

74-9 

3,596 

3,521 

3,850 

3,236 

3,169 

3,015 

219 

224 

232 

4-02 

3*85 

3-54 


56 

89 

98 

157 

210 

314 

218 

299 

412 


1950 

1051 

1952 

(Provisional) 

3,269*5 

3,5590 

3,103-8 

335-0 

359*7 

359*7 

16-1 

15-5 

15*5 

3,621*5 

3,934-2 

3,478-5 

74*5 

104-8 

104*5 

3,696 

4,039 

3,635 

3,583 

3,326 

8,225 

246 

248 

m 

3*68 

3-9» 3-61 


18 

82 

> . i « 

292 

522 

V • 

810 

654 

•4 
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JUTE . 

statement IV.3^--concl<l. 


1947 

1948 

1949 

447 

407 

437 

85 

40 

73 

627 

629 

682 

55 

67 

103 

682 

696 

785 

60 

58 

61 

7 

8 

12 

07 

60 

73 

4-6 

70 

8- 

9-5 

130 

17- 


(in tlMuaiid twi^ 


1950 

1961 

im 

473 

432 


123 

43 

•• 

732 

720 


135 

170 

* ] 

867 

899 

- 

63 

71 


20 

29 


83 

100 

• • 

7-5 

9-3 


42-1 

52-6 



Intenwl proounment 
Oovemment stocks at the be- 
gfaming of the year 
Offtake ftom Ctovetniaent stocks 

8 ) Foil-scale rationing 
) Modified rationing . 

(iU) Total . . . 

Average. j^polation under Ba- 
tioning fin lakhs) 
fi) Fiw-soale raHoning 
(li) . Modified rationing . 

(ill) Total . 

Population under Modified Ra- 
tioning (in lakhs) 

(1) In January 
(ii) Peak (September- 
Ootober) 

109. There is another point which is 
worth noting in this connexion and 
that is the effect of extension of modi- 
fied rationing with reference to the ex- 
tension of jute cultivation. On the 14th 
September 1952 the Union Minister 
for Agriculture, Dr. Punjabrao S. Desh- 
mukh, inaugurating the annual meeting 
of the Indian Central Jute Committee 
in Calcutta, expressed his satisfaction 
at the * remarkable ’ progress that had 
been made to reach self-sufficiency in 
jute. Jute promises to have a pros- 
perous market for some time yet, and 
the big price it still assures has already 
resulted in the turning over of large 
amounts of ‘wet’ rice land to ‘Jute’. 
This transfer has been not a little 
helped by the operation of ‘modified 
rationing ’. 

110. This is not to raise a needless 
alarm but the consequence of ‘ modified 
rationing ’ has already been regarded 
by some authorities as having a retard- 
ing effect on the application of that 
‘ extra bit ’ for increased cultivation 
necessary for extra yield. It has also 
been responsible for a large change- 
over to jute. At the present time jute 
burlap stands in serious competition 
with stout paper and plastic bags and 
the present trends of packing and haul- 
age in Europe and especially in the two 
Americas which are the largest buyers 
of jute seem to be for reducing the 
handling of large and heavy gunny bags. 


Burlap is scarcely economical or profit- 
able except as containers of more than 
100 lbs. Besides, it is a messy and 
intractable thing. On the other hand, 
owing to the increasing shortage of 
domestic help, the trade, anxious to 
help the housewife and reduce handling 
costs, more and more insists on grad- 
ing and packing in small neat paper- 
packages right at the farm, before the 
stuff is sent out to the stores. All that 
the stores will have then to do is to 
put the ounce or pound package into 
the housewife’s shopping bag, instead- 
of hauling, opening and weighing 
grocery, packing it again by hand and 
handing it to her, which makes for 
such a waste of time. This modem 
trend in packing in small units and 
then shipping them in big wooden or 
metal cases, — ^the way in which bottles 
in the wine and liquor trade largely 
replaced casks and pipes — is a serioiis 
menace to burlap and may well limit 
the demand of jute to a comparatively 
inelastic figure for all time. Bengal 
has already seen the total disappearance 
of indigo cultivation in the brief space 
of twenty years, and the State now 
stands on the threshold of a fall in the 
demand of another valuable ca^ crop, 
the market of which has already come 
to be contingent on the existence of a 
war or a threat of war. In the next 
place jute unfortunately is no moret. 
grown only in India. India’s monopoly 
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19 THSRB ENOUGH tAND TO 00 ROUND 

in jute growing has been broken by. inents IV^Il and 22 that in the eourse of 

Burma and South Ajnerica. Apparent* 11 years between 1240 and 1951 there has 

ly, the major factor that kept jute been a further noticeable deterioration 

growing a monopoly confined cmly to in the average cultivated area p^ a^i* 

India was neither the soil nor the rain- cultural family from 5' 17 acres to 

fall but the painful labour involved in 4-82 acres and that the perc^t^e of 

'retting’ and washing the jute fibre families holding 2 acres or less is 34-5 

which no one except an Indian peasant and the percentage of holdings between 

would willingly undertake. It seems 2 and 4 acres is 27-6. The latter marks 

that as soon as a more ‘ civilised * a progress of 7-3 per cent, over 

method of ‘ retting ’ and washing jute the figures deduced by the Land 

is devised, India will lose her monopoly Revenue Commission for all Bengal in 

of production- What will happen to 1940, suggesting impoveridiment of a 

West Bengal’s agriculture if jute goes higher land group on accoimt of the 

tomorrow is a problem which must Famine of 1943. Leaving aside sample 

engage the most serious att,entions not surveys and reckoning the total amount 

only of the trade but of the highest of land available with the number of 

authorities in the land. agricultural families, the following 

111. Little remains to dispute the statement shows the average cultivated 

xmeconomic nature of holdings in West area of land that can go round for Ihe 

Bengal. It has been shown in State- present agricultural population. 

STATEMENT IV.34 
Estimated average ciilttvated land, 1951 


State and Pistriot 


West Bengal 

Burdufan Division 
Burdwan . 
Birbhmn . 
Banknra . 
Midnapur . 
Hooghly . 

Howrah . 
Presidencff Division 
24-Parganas 
Nadia 

Mtnehidabod 
Malda . e 

WestDinaJpur . 
•Talpairarl • 

Da^eding 
Ck>Ooh Behar 


Net culti- 


Area 

Area under 

Net culti- 

vated area 

Net cultivated 

under rice 

rice per self- 

vated area 

per Belf- 

area per self-sup- 

per self- 

supporting 

per head 

Aupjporting 
person of 

porting persons 
of Livelihood 

support- 
ing per- 

person of 
Livelihood 

of all 

agricultural 

owner cul- 

Classes I to III 

son of 

Glasses I to 111 

p^ulation 
(Classes I 

tivators 

combined 

L.C.I. 

combined 

(L.aj.) 




to IV) 

5*7 

g-e 

6-4 

2-7 ' 

0-76 

6-4 

2-8 

5-4 

2 7 

07 & 

6-4 

20 

6-2 

2-8 

0*82 

6-5 

30 

7 1 

3*3 

0-84 

6*3 

2*8 

0*4 

2*9 

0*74 

5*2 

2-9 

61 

20 

0*79 

♦ 4,7 

22 

40 

1*0 

0*61 

40 

1*6 

4*1 

1*7 

0*41 

6^1 

3-2 

3-4 

2-8 

0-76 

4-6 

2*2 

4-6 

2*2 

0*64 

5-9 

3*3 

6-2 

3*0 

0*85 

40 

20 

4*3 

2*4 

0-61 

6*8 

3*7 

6-7 

3*1 

0*77 

6-7 

3*7 

7*0 

8*8 

0*89 

11*8 

4*9 

8*8 

3*7 

1-31 

10-8 

6*4 

3*1 

1*9 

1*43 

8*4 

4-7 

7*2 

4*0 

1*36 


112. *17113 and Subsidiary Table TV .9 
printed in Part IC of this Report shows 
the extent of agricultural overcrowding 
in the State. The Land Revenue Com- 
mission held that a minimum of 8 acres 
was required for an economic holding 
in West Bengal, but if 5 acres were to 
to stipulated, 2 or 3 acres must consist 


of ‘ wet ’ land. The Commission con- 
cluded that “the total requirement ; of 
land must exceed the cultivated area" 
(Vol. I, p. 86) and that “the funda- 
mental reason for the difficulties of the 
rural population in Bengal is. that there 
is not encaigh land to go round” (Vol. 1, 
p, 74). 
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THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 


IIS. B/ as it must have been apparent 
on a simple rule of three to everybody 
as early as 1872 when W. W. Hunter 
made his famous pronouncement in one 
of his first Statistical Accounts that * a 
husbandman cultivating S acres of land 
would not be as well off as a shop- 
keeiber earning 16s. or Rs. 8 a month 
there should have been a determined 
effort on the part of every Government 
to divert large sections of Bengal's 
peculation from agriculture to industry. 
Instead, more and more population, and 
more and more handicraftsmen, have 
been thrown back on the soil. In every 
stage in Bengal’s history conquerors 
have striven to break in Bengal’s rebel- 
lious spirit — Bulga Khana, or “ home of 
revolt ” as the horrified Abul-Fazl. 
Akbar’s historian, called Bengal — ^by 
turning it away from manufacture and 
industry and harnessing it to peaceful 
agriculture. That part which now 
constitutes West Bengal has never at 
any time in history been particularly 
prosperous in agriculture and its 
strength has lain in industry and manu- 
factures, in the formation of guilds and 
banking houses. But no effort has 
been so successful as the Permanent 
Settlement in its object of weaning the 
State from its addiction to manufac- 
ture and industry and sending it to 
soporific contentment in agriculture. 
The changeover caught on with the 
collection of illegal rents and pasnnent 
of extortionate State revenues, while 
the indigenous industries were syste- 
matically wiped away. 

114. It is this helplessness in finding 
alternative employment for the popula- 
tion displaced from economic and pro- 
fitable pursuit of agriculture, in finding 
employment in industry and manufac- 
ture of the surplus agricultural popula- 
tion that must be held the reason for 
(i) staying the hands of the f^vern- 
ment in dban^ng the laws of inherit- 
anbe to prevent subinfeudation and 
fragmentation of holdings, and (ii) actu- 
ating the Government in debarring 
bargadars . frotxi being recognised as 


tenants in the Tenancy Act of 1929; A 
great deal of argument in favour iff a 
preventive law for the first Will be 
found in the Land Revenue Commis- 
sion’s Report, from which ultimately 
the Commission backed out on tiie plea 
of impracticability of finding alter- 
native employment. As for the second 
item, the Commission held that the de- 
barring of bargadars was a retrogzade 
measure and led to commercialisation 
of land and suggested that “John Kerr's 
bill should be restored”. But it added: 
” when Sir John Kerr’s Committee pro- 
posed to give occupancy rights to a 
certain class of bargadars, an agitation 
followed, mainly among the middle 
classes, which Icsd to the issue by 
Government of a communique stating 
that the proposal would not be carried 
into effect. It is maintained that any 
proposal to take away from the middle 
classes their vested interests in land 
would lead to even greater opposition 
Following the Commission’s remark, it 
may be said that even the West Bengal 
Bargadars Act of 1950 was found want- 
ing at least inasmuch as it fell 
short of conferring a real right on the 
sharecropper- 

115. But all this has been the effect 
of the lack of new and even contraction 
of available alternative employment, as 
a result of which there has been more 
and more cheese-paring on land until 
a stage has been reached when the 
Land Revenue Commission remarked 
that “the Zemindari system has deve- 
loped so many defects that it has ceased 
to serve any national interest. No half 
measures will satisfactorily remedy its 
defects. Provided that a practicable 
scheme can be devised to acquire 
the interests of all classes of rent 
receivers on reasonable terms, the 
policy should be to aim at bringing 
the actual cultivators into the posi- 
tion of tenants holding directly, under 
Government ”. 

lid. This Report is not the place for 
suggesting just 'another panacea’ for 
the evils of the state of agriculture in 
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CONSOLIOAtlON OF HOlAlNGS 


West Bengal but it seems that if the 
slightest improvement were to be 
achieved in agricultural production, 
consolidation of holdings wo^d have to 
be the first item on the agenda. A 
large body of official and private 
opinion has held that consolidation is 
practicable and comparatively in> 
expensive. Two very authoritative 
opinions on the imperative need and 
practicability of consolidation, and the 
cheapness with which it may be com- 
pleted district by district are available 
in the Settlement Report of Nadia by 
J. M. Pringle and A. H. Kenun and the 
Settlement Reports of Birbhum and 
Murshidabad by B- B. Mukharji. Un- 
less consolidation can be effected all 
efforts at improvement like better seeds, 
better implements and better irrigation 
will run as through a sieve and not 
even elementary mechanisation would 
be possible. Even holdings of 5 acres 
could reap the advantage of machines 
because farming machines need not 
necessarily be contemplated in terms of 
tractors or large combines : small 
machines would be quite possible to be 
shared by a whole community in a 
village. 

117. The next thing would be to pre- 
vent subinfeudation by changing the 
laws of inheritance and to divert all 
surplus of population to industry. It is 
extremely important to appreciate that 
agriculture in West Bengal can improve 
only when a large population is diverted 
to industry and manufacture- So that 
West Bengal’s agriculture may thrive 
there must be less pressure on the soil 
and it is only by deliberately choosing 
the path of industry and manufacture 
that the State’s agriculture can be 
saved from total ruin. 

118. All this presupposes a greater 
degree of mechanisation on the fann 
but it is important to remember that 
the private ambitions of the improver- 
ished ryot, the bargadar and the land- 
less agricultural labourer to pcssess a 
piece of land to call his own must first 
be fulfilled before large scale farms— 


co-operative or corporations — oin be in- 
troduced. But this fulfilment of land 
hunger is not incompatible Vdth in- 
creased yield and improved agrictdture, 
provided there is consolidation of hold- 
ings and no subinfeudation, as has been 
proved in Japan and recently witit such 
speed and success in China. 

119. Bernier in the 17th century ex- 
tolled the fruit and sugar cultivation of 
Bengal and praised its citrons and fruit 
preserves. Consistent with schemes of 
afforestation, soil conservation, and 
pasture it should be possible to grow 
more fruit farms and engage a sizeable 
proportion of the population in the fresh 
fruit, preserves and canning trades. 

120. In every country agriculture is 
‘a way of life’, so much so that agii- 
culturists will carry on for as long as 
they can even at a loss in the tenacious 
belief that though profits may dwindle 
a useful form of human enterprise does 
not pass away so quickly. But it does 
not do to lose the battle with Nature 
and an extensive corps of agronomists 
is a desideratum seriously to be regret- 
ted and filled up as a main plank in the 
platform of land reforms. 

121. The 19th century settlement 
reports, like those of Maddox on Orissa, 
lamented that an entirely foreign 
agrarian economy should have been im- 
posed on a country where a different 
system had prevailed. Jack and Jame- 
son, the settlement officers of Bakar- 
ganj and Midnapur — ^the great agricul- 
timal districts of Bengal — echoed this 
view even in the second decade of this 
country. But such is the power of a 
foreign grafting that in a century and 
a half, the lone peasant’s idea of private 
ownership of land has struck very 
strong roots, aided by the hunger of a 
vast horde of landless, sold-out labour- 
ers ; so much so that co-operative owner- 
ship of land will be as odious in India 
as it has been in Japan or China, where 
it has been thrown overboaxd^-^'eiven if 
only for the time being— by the New 
Democracy. TOe movement for co- 
operative ownership o£ land may not 
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CHANGING THE LANDSMAN RATIO 


succeed at the present hour. But co- 
operative production on each other’s 
private land, and ownership of the 
means of production (tools, tractors, 
bullocks, harrows, ploughs, manure 
pits. Seed silos, grain loan silos) are 
not foreign to our genius ; this works 
very actively as “Chanta ganta” in 
times of acute scarcity and poverty as 
U did in 1943-44. 

122. But before that can be acceptable 
the peasant wants to be certain that 
his plot of land is really his, the land- 
less labourer that he has a plot of land 
to call his own, before he can allow an 
intruder-^ a friend— to help him get 
more out of his land. That is the crux 
of the matter. If the peasant, by im- 
proving his output with the help of 
better instruments, manure, seed, bul- 
lock, etc., (and Japan has proved that 
even a holding of 3 acres can achieve 
a great deal) which he will receive 
from his cooperative, can lay by an in- 
vestible surplus (which will be saved 
from being sponged upon by rack- 
rents), the fruits of which he may 
enjoy, then only can he be persuaded 
to limit Of plan his family voluntarily 
so that he may see a purpose in life 
and may more fully enjoy the fruits 
of this surplus. It is that way that the 
population problem can be solved and 
the death wish expressed in the despair 
of reckless reproduction transmuted 
into a desire for an ordered and better 
life limiting reproduction. 

123. It is difficult to conclude this 
chapter abruptly, but it is obvious tliat 
the picture that emerges from the ana- 
lysis is so depressing that one’s mind 


Hkes to dwell on thei way out until one 
discovers to one’s dismay that ‘Just 
another panacea’ whi^ one is anxious 
to disavow is about to raise its head. As 
the next chapter will show, any endea- 
vour or plan which attempts to improve 
the agricultural scene alone is bound to 
come to grief. Any improvement in the 
field of agriculture must be contingent 
on improvement in all other spheres of 
life, else the level of improvement can- 
not be sustained but must inevitably 
slide back. It is possible to condiude 
with the slick observation that as soon 
as agriculture begins to produce an in- 
vestible surplus, it will carry a bene- 
ficent impulse to industry and com- 
merce and supply them with the neces- 
sary compelling power. For, undoubt- 
edly in our country the agrarian ques- 
tion is still the root of the matter. But 
the solution of this question must 
radiate toward^, draw its sustenance 
from, and embrace all spheres of activ- 
ity at once and not presume to achieve 
much by making progress in one or 
several watertight directions only. That, 
as the next chapter will confiim, is the 
crux of the matter and as such it would 
be idle to think of measures to improve 
agriculture alone without thinking of 
simultaneous and interlocking improve- 
ment in all other spheres. It thus 
resolves into a matter of simultaneous 
adjustment in all directions and all 
planes, which alone is capable of ex- 
tinguishing the antithesis between town 
and country and bringing about a 
mutually supporting relationship be- 
tween the exploiting town and the ex- 
ploited village. 
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INDUSTiUBS IN EURA1< ABBAS OF WBSt BBNOA|t« 1S51 

(Compiled ftom the tables of the census of small scale Industries) 


Names of Cottage Industries (Employing less 
than ten persons each on one establishment) Obtaining in districts 

1 2 


Manufacture of Aerated water 

t, „ Agarbati (incense sticks) 

,, „ Agricultural implements 

„ „ Bamboo fences 

„ „ Bamboo baskets 

M „ Bamboo products 

M »« Baskets 

•> tp Biri . . • • 


Blacksmith shop 


Manufacture of Boats 

Book Binding 

Manufacture of Brass and Bell metal ware 


,t Brass Locks and Keys 
„ Bread and Biscuit 


„ „ Bricks 

„ „ Broomsticks 

„ „ Butter 

„ „ Brushes 

„ „ Candles 

p, „ Cane baskets 

„ „ Cane articles 

Carpentry shop 


Manufacture of Cart-wheels 


M Chlra 

Cloth printing 

Cloth dyeing 

Manufacture of Combs 

M „ Conchshell-articles . 

(Confectionery shop . . . . 

Manufacture of Copper ware 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving . 


Cotton dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparing 
and sponging 


Burdwan, Bankura, Howrah, 24^Parganas. 

24-Pargana8. 

Burdwan, Bankura, Midnapur, Hooghly, 24* 
Parganas. 

Hooghly. 

24-Pargana8, Murshidabad, Mglda, West 
Dinajpur. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, 
Howrah, 24-Pargana8, Jalpaiguri. 

Bankura, Midnapur, Hooghly. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Nadia, 
Murshidabad, Malda, West Dinalpur, 
Jalpaiguri. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Nadia, 
Murshidabad, West Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri. 

Murshidabad. 

Midnapur, 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Nadia, 
Murshidabad, West Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri. 

Howrah. 

Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, Hooghly, 
Howrah, 24-Parganas, Nadia, Murshidabad, 
West Dinajpur. 

Burdwan, Bankura, Midnapur, Hooghly, 
Howrah, 24-Parganas, Murshidabad. 

Howrah, 24-Parganas. 

Nadia. 

Howrah. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Midnapur, Murshidabad, Malda, Jalpaiguri. 

Howrah, 24*Parganas. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, •Midnapur, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Nadia, 
Murshidabad, Malda, West Dinajpur, Jalpai- 
guri. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, 
Hooghly, 24-Pdrganas, Nadia, Murshidabad, 
Jalpaiguri. 

Bankura, Hooghly. 

24-Parganas. 

Howrah. 

Midnapur, Howrah. 

Burdwan, Bankura, Midnapur, Howrah, Mur- 
shidabad, Jalpai^ri. 

Hooghly. 

Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, Nadicu Murshi- 
dabad, West Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Banlwa, Midnapur, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Nadia, 
Murshidabad, Malda, West Dinajpur, 
Jalpaiguri. 

24-Parganas. 
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DHWJSTBipS IN RDRAl AREAS or WEST BENGAL, IMl-Hiontd. 

^an)68 of Industries (Employing less 

than ten p«rsop» each on one establishment). Obtaining in districts 

^ rk 


Gutlenr 

Cycle rei^irinff 


Manufacture of Dhupkatis (incense sticks) 

,g „ Dolls . . . . ! 

„ „ Earthentubs . . . . 

„ „ Earthenware (pottery) 


M „ Electric-lamps 

„ Embroidered cloths . 

„ „ Electric-parts 

,, „ Fans (from palm leaves) 

„ „ Firewood . 

„ Fireworks 
„ „ Fishing-rods 

„ „ Fishing-implements . 

Flour grinding 

Manufacture of Furniture 


„ Ghee 

„ Gold and Silver-ornaments . 


„ „ Glass , . . . 

„ Glass-bottles 
M ta Glass-bangles . 

„ „ Glass-products . 

„ „ Gur .... 

„ Leaf hats .... 

Haycutting 

Hemp and flax-spinning and weaving 
Manufacture of Hogla-articles 

„ „ Hom-products 

„ „ Hosiery-goods . 

•y t« Ice .... 

„ „ Ice-cream 

»♦ u Idols ..... 

„ Images .... 

If If Ink • • . • • 

Jute-pressingf baling, spinning and weaving 
Manufacture of Kites .... 

,1 „ Leather-products 

If If l^ieather • . « • 

Linoe burning 

Manufacture of Lime .... 
ff „ Lock and Key . 

„ fi Looking-glasses 

ff f, Looms and Bobbins 

„ „ Lozenges .... 

^ „ Machinery-parts 

I, „ Hopef twine, string and other 

related goods from cocoanut, 
aloes, straw, linseed and 
hair 


Bankura, 24-Parganas. 

Burdwai^ Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Pargana8, Madia, 
Murshidabad, Malda, West Dinajpur, Jalpai* 
guri. 

Hooghly, Howrah. 

Howrah. 

Malda. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Madia, 
Murshidabad, West Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri. 
Midnapur. 

Howrah, 24-Parganas. 

Howrah. 

Hooghly, 24-Parganas. 

Hooghly. 

Burdwan, Hooghly. 

24-Parganas. 

Burdwan, Bankura, Hooghly, Howrah. 
Burdwan, Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Pargana8. 
Burdwan, Midnapur, Hooghly, Howrah, 24- 
Parganas, Nadia, West Dinajpur, Jalpai- 
guri. 

Midnapur, Nadia. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Madia, 
Murshidabad, West Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri. 
Hooghly. 

24-Pargana5. 

Bankura. 

24-Pargana5. 

Burdwan, Bankura, Hooghly. 

Hooghly. 

24-Parganas. 

Hooghly. 

24-Pargana.s. 

Hooghly. 

Burdwan, Hooghly. 

Midnapur, Jalpaiguri. 

Hooghly. 

Malda. 

Hooghly, Howrah. 

24-Pargana8. 

West Dinajpur. 

24-Parganas. 

24-Parganas. 

Birbhum. 

Burdwan, Nadia. 

Howrah. 

Bankura, Hooghly, 24-Parganas. 

24-Parganas. 

Nadia. 

Howrah. 

Howrah, 24-Parganas. 


Hooghly, 24-Parganas 
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nmusnuBs m rosal arbm op ive9X brnoal, 

Names of Cottage Industries (Smxdoylng less 
than ten persons each on one establishment). Obtaining in districts 

1 2 


Manufacture of Mats . . . . 

,, „ Mats (Hogla mats) * . 

,, ,, Medicine . 

Motor-car repairing . . . . 

Manufacture of Musical-instruments 

„ „ Neem-oil 

If hfets » • • • 

M Oils , . • • 


Paddy dehusking 

Paddy dehusking (Milling) 

Manufacture of Paper-boxes 

„ „ Paper-bags 

„ „ Paper-products 

Paper 

„ „ Perfumes 

„ „ Plastic-articles 

„ „ Polish 

„ „ Polo-ball 

„ „ Picture-frames 

Printing .... 

Manufacture of Rickshaws 
Sawing .... 

Shocmaking and repairing 


Manufacture of Shola-articles 

„ „ Silk-embroideries 

Silkworm rearing . . . . 

Silk reeling, spinning and weaving 


Manufacture of Sitalpati (fine mat) . 

„ „ Soap .... 

,, „ Steel-trunks and suitcases 

„ „ Stone-utensils 

„ „ Straw-ropes 

„ „ Sugar-candy 

„ „ Sweetmeats 

Tailoring 


Tanning 

Manufacture of Tari (toddy) 

M M Til®s 

Tinsmith’s shops 

Manufacture of Tobacco-preparations 


Burdwan, Bankura, Midnapur, Howrah, 
Murshldabad, 

Howrah. 

24-Parganas. 

24-Parganasu Jalpaiguri. 

Burdwan, Bankura, Midnapur, Hooghly, 24- 
Parganas, West Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, 

West Dinajpur. 

Howrah, Murshldabad. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, 
Howrah, 24-Parganas, Nadia, Murshidabad, 
West Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri. 

Burdwan, Bankura, Hooghly, Howrah, 24- 
Parganas, Nadia. 

Burdwan, Bankura, Midnapur, Hooghly, 
Jalpaiguri. 

Hooghly. 

24-Parganas. 

24-Parganas. 

Howrah. 

24-Parganas. 

Howrah, 24-Parganas. 

Hooghly. 

Howrah. 

24-Parganas. 

Bankura. Hooghly, Murshidabad. 

Hooghly. 

Howrah, 24-Parganas. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Nadia, 
Murshidabad, Malda, West Dinajpur, Jalpai- 
guri. 

Burdwan, Bankura, Midnapur, Hooghly, 
Howrah, Nadia, Murshidabad. 

24-Pargana6. 

Bankura, Midnapur, 24-Parganas, Murshi- 
dabad. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura. Hooghly, 24- 
Parganas, Nadia, Murshidabad, Malda, 
Jalpaiguri. 

Nadia. 

24-Parganas, Nadia, West Dinajpur, Jalpa^ 
guri. 

. 24-Parganas, West Dinajpur. 

. Bankura. 

. 24-Parganas. 

. Hooghly. 

Bankura, Hooghly, Murshidabad. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, 

Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Nadia, 

Murshidabad, West Dinajpur, Malda. 

• 24-Parganas, Malda. 

Hooghly. 

' Burdwan, Bankura, Midnapur, Hooghly, 

Howrah, 24-Parganas, Murshidabad. 

Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Pfurganas, Madia, Weal 
Dinajpur. 

Hooghly. 
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IimUSTRlES IN RURAL ARKA9 OP WEST BENGAL, mi--<!oncld. 

Obtaining in districts 


Nam^s of Cottage Industries (Employing less 
than ten persons each on one establishment). 

1 

Manufacture of Toilet-articles .... 

Toys 

„ Umbrella .... 

Umbrella repairing 

Manufacture of Umbrella-sticks 
„ „ Washing-soaps 

Watch repairing 

Welding and repairing 

Wheat grinding (Milling) 

Manufacture of Wire-products .... 

„ „ Woody-materials 

Woollen spinning 

Manufacture of Woollen-garments 


2 

24-Parganas, Jalpalguri. 

Midnapur. Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Pergana8,. 
Hooghly. 

Burdwan. 

24-Pa rganas. 

Howrah, 24-Parganas. 

Bankura, 24-Parganas, Jalpaiguri. 

Hooghly. 

Burdwan. 

24-Parganas. 

Howrah. 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Nadia, Murshidabad 
Malda. 

24-Parganas. 
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CHAPTER V 


NON-AGRICULTURAL CIASSES 
SECTION 1 

PSKLIMINABT REMARKS 


The statistics discussed in this 
chapter are contained in Union Tables 
AV, B, BI, BII, Bill, CII and DVU 
printed in the Tables Volume of this 
Report. In addition the following sub- 
sidiary tables printed in Part IC of this 
Report further analyse the data of the 
Union Tables: 

V. 1 — Non-Agricultural Classes per 

1,000 persons of General 
Population ; number in each 
class and subclass of 10,000 
persons of all Non-Agricul- 
tural Classes ; and num- 
ber of employers, employees 
and independent workers 
per 10,000 self-supporting 
persons of all Non-Agri- 
tural Classes. 

V. 2 — Number per 10,000 persons of 
Livelihood Class V in each 
subclass; number per 10,000 
self-supporting persons of 
Livelihood Class V who are 
employers, employees and in- 
dependent workers; Second- 
ary Means of Livelihood of 
^ 10,000 persons of Livelihood 

Class V. 

V. 3 — Number per 10,000 persons of 
Livelihood Class VI in each 
subclass; number per 10,000 
self-supporting persons of 
Livelihood Class VI who are 
employers, employees and in- 
dependent workers; Second- 
ary Means of Livelihood of 

10,000 persons of Livelihood 
Class VI. 

V. 4 — ^Number per 10,000 persons of 
Livelihood Class VII in each 
subclass; number pCr 10,000 
self-supporting persons of 
Livelihood Class VII who are 
employers, employees and in- 


dependent woricers; Second- 
ary Means of Livelllmod of 

10,000 persons of Livelihood 
Class VII. 

V. 5— Number per 10,000 persons of 
Livelihood Class VIII in 
each subclass; numb^ per 

10,000 self-supporting per- 
sons of Livelihood Class VIII 
who are employers, employe- 
es and independent work- 
ers ; Secondary Means of 
Livelihood of 10,000 persons 
of Livelihood Class VIII. 

V. 6 — Comparison of the Classifi- 
cation of the Population by 
Livelihood Classes at the 
1951 and 1931 Censuses. 

V. 7— Territorial distribution of 

10,000 self-supjporting persons 
of all Industries and Services 
in the State (by Divisions). 

V. 8 — ^Territorial distribution of 

10,000 self-supporting persons 
in the State engaged in 
Primary Industries not else- 
where specified (by Subdivi- 
sions). 

V. 9 — ^Territorial distribution of 

10,000 self-supporting persons 
in the State engaged in 
Mining and Quarrying (by 
Subdivisions). 

V. 10 — ^Territorial distribution of 

10,000 self-supporting persons 
in the State engaged in Pro- 
cessing - and Manufacture — 
Foodstuffs, Textiles, Leather 
and Products thereof (by 
Subdivisions). 

V. 11— Territorial distribution of 

10,000 self-supporting persons 
in the State engaged In Pro- 
cessing and Manufacture— 

„ Metals, Chemicals, And Pro- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES 


ducts thereof (by Subdivi- 
sions). 

V. 12 — Territorial distribution of 

10,000 self-supporting per- 
sons in the State engaged in 
Processing and Manufacture 
not elsewhere specified (by 
Subdivisions). 

V. 13 — ^Territorial distribution of 

10,000 self-supporting per- 
sons in the State engaged in 
Construction and Utilities 
(by Subdivisions). 

V. 14— Territorial distribution of 

10,000 self-supporting persons 
in the State engaged in Com- 
merce (by Subdivisions). 

V. 15 — ^Territorial distribution of 

10,000 self-supporting persons 
in the State engaged in Trans- 


port, Storage, and Communi- 
cations (by Subdivisions). 

V. 16 — ^Territorial distribution of 

10,000 self-supporting persons 
in the State engaged in 

Health, Education and Pub- 
lic Administration (by Sub- 
divisions). 

V. 17 — ^Territorial distribution of 

10,000 self-supporting persons 
in the State engaged in 

Services not elsewhere speci- 
fied (by Subdivisions). 

2. As tables tell their own story very 
clearly it is unnecessary to paraphrase 
their figures over again. Contrary to 

past practice, therefore, this chapter 

will refrain from a wordy repetition of 
the tables, except where special notice 
seems called for of any feature of very 
particular interest. 
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SECTION 2 


THE ECONOMIC CLASSIHCATION 


3. A fairly detailed account of the 
livelihood pattern of the non-agricul- 
tiir^l classes in rural and urban areas 
has been given in Section 6 of Chapter 
I and in Chapters II and III. A full 
account of the new Indian Census 
Economic Classification Scheme adopted 
in 1951 will be found in Section 6 of 
Chapter I. The gaps in the new Scheme 
and the problems arising out of its appli- 
cation have also been mentioned in that 
section. 


dasses, twelve subclasses, fifty five 
orders and one hundred and nlnetyfive 
groups of 1931 have been recast under 
four main classes, ten divisions, eighty- 
eight subdivisions, and one hundred and 
sixtythree groups (115 in class V, 11 in 
class VI, nil in class VII and 37 in 
class VIII). The result is a reduction 
and rearrangement in the number of 
Subclasses of 1931 (corresponding to 
Divisions in 1951), an increase from the 
number of Orders from 55 in 1931 to 88 


4. It may be interesting to compare 
the economic classification schemes pre- 
vailing in successive censuses beginning . 
with the first one in 1872. Such a com- 
parison will illustrate how non-agricui- 
tural occupations have increased in 
variety and complexity in the course of 
eighty years. It will also reflect changes 
in emphasis laid by Government on 
particular groups of pursuits in succes- 
sive decades. Statement V.l printed at 
the end of this Chapter provides such a 
comparative account. The Classifica- 
tion Scheme of 1951 has been adopted 
as the reference with regard to which 
those of previous yea^ have been ad- 
justed and regrouped, while the code 
numbers of each year, kept unchanged, 
furnish a clue to the order of grouping 
prevailing in that particular year. A 
blank for any particular year against a 
subdivision of 1951 signifies tife absence 
of a similar occupational breakdown for 
that year. 

5. A closer comparison between the 
1951 and 1931 Schemes is desirable for 
bringing out the departures and re- 
groupings made in 1951. The following 
account is therefore quoted from the 
title pages of Union Table B III in the 
Tables Volume for West Bengal, 1951; 
it compares the non-agricultural occu- 
pational classes in 1951 and 1931, the 
Divisions and Subdivisions of 1951 with 
Subclasses and Orders of 1931, and 
occupational Groups in 1951 and 1931. 

6. The present system of classification 
is different from that in 1931 and pre- 
vious censuses. All the four main 


Subdivisions in 1951, and a rearrange- 
ment and decrease from 195 Groups in 
1931 to 163 in 1951. The list below 
gives in detail the rearrangement in 
each category: 

CLASSES 

1951 1931 

V Production other A Production of Raw 
than Agricul- Materials 
ture (Divisions 
0 and 1 only) 

Divisions 2 to 4 B Trade 
of C2ass V ; 5 
to 7 of Class 
VlII : VI Com- 
merce ; VII 
Transport 

VIII Divisions 8 and 9 C Public Adminis- 
of Class VIII tration and Li- 
(except Subdl- beral Arsts 

visions 9 0 and 
91 ). 

Subdivisions 9-0 D Miscellaneous 
and 9-1 of Di- 
vision 9 of 
Class VIII 

DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS 
SUBCLASSES AND ORDERS 

1951 1931 

< * » , 

Divisions and Subclasses and Orders 
Subdivisions 


0 (01 to 0-6) 

1 (10 to 1-7) 

2 (2 0 to 2-9) 
-a (3 0 to 3-8) 

4 (4 0 to 4-9) 

5 (5-0 to 5-7) 

6 (6 0 to 6‘8) 


I 1 (o), (b). (c), 

(d). (e). 2 

II 3 and 4 

III 5. 6, 11, part of 12 
III 8. 10, 19 

III 9, 12, 13, part of 

14, 17 

III part of 14. 16 

IV 22 

V 28, 24. 25, 26, 27. 
25, 29. 30. 31. 

32, .33, 34, 38, 

36, 37. 38. 39 
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^l?pMIC CLASSIFICA^JON Qf ^ 

OCCUPATIONAL GROUP^ontd. 

DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS 
SUBCLASS^ AND ORDERS 

1961 1931 


IRvisions anid 
Subdivisions 

7 (7 0 to 7-9) 

8 (81 to 8*9) 


9 (9 0 to 9-8) 


, 

Subclasses and Orden 


IV 18, 19, 20. 21, 22 
VI 40, 41, 42, 43 
VII 44 
VIII 47, 48 
VIII 45. 46. 49 
IX 50 
X 51 


XI 52 

XII S3. 54. 55 


7. Thirtythree new subdivisions have 
been created in 1951 all but five of which 
have been necessitated by the growth of 
industry, manufacture and services. 
These are 0.6, 1.2, 1.4, 1.5, 1.6, 1.7, 2.1, 
2.2, 2.3, 2.5, 2.8, 2.9, 3.2, 3.4, 3.5, 3.6, 3.7> 

4.0, 4.1, 4.3, 4.5, 4.8, 4.9, 5.0, 5.3, 5.4, 5.6. 
5.7, 6.2, 6.6, 6.7, 7.0, 8.9. A number of the 
other fiftyfive have been rearranged. 

8. While the majority of groups are 
common to 1951 and 1931, the only differ' 
ence being their rearrangement under 
subdivisions and orders, the following 
thirtynine groups are new for 1951, 
having no corresponding groups in 1931 ; 

2.01, 2.02, 2.12, 2.22, 2.23, 2.51, 2.70, 2.84, 
2.83, 2.90, 3.30, 3.40, 3.41, 3.42, 3.43,^3.61, 
3.63, 3.64, 3.65, 3.82, 3.83, 3.84, 3.86, 3.87,. 

4.02, 4.06. 4.07, 4.08, 4.10, 4.11, 4.12, 4.43, 
4.44, 4.63, 6.03, 6.15, 8.10, 8.22, 9.83. 
Almost all these groups have been 
necessitated by the growth of new indus- 
tries and services during the twenty- 
year period 1931-51, demanding 
specific differentiation of employment in 
industry and services. On the other 
hand the following thirty groups of 
1931 are not differentiated in 1951 by the 
allotment of separate group numbers — 
75, 79, 80, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 125, 138, 
139, 140, 141, 142. 143, 144, 146, 147, 149, 
152, 180, 181, 18^, 185, 188, 190, 191, 192, 
193, 194: they represent mostly various 
aspects of trade, miscellaneous and un- 
prod^ct^ve services. The following is a 
comparative statement of groups in 1951 
and 1931. 


L. c. I 
L. C. II 

L. o. m 

IV 

0.1 

0.i0 

0.11 

0.12 

0.2 

0.20, 0.21, 0.22 

0.23 
0.24 
0.3 
0.30 
0.31 
0.32 
0.33 
0.4 
0.4O 
0.41, 0.43 

0.42 
0.5, 0.6 
0.5 

0.6, 0.60,0.61,0.62 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.30 

1.31 

1.32 

1.33 

1.34 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 
1.7 

2 . 0 , 2 . 00 , 2 . 1 , 2.10 
2.11 
2.13 

2.21 

2.3 

2.30, 2.81 

2.4 

2.40, 2.43 

2.41 

2.42 
2.5, 2.50 

2.6 

2.61 


2.62 

2.68 

2.7 

2.71 

2.72 


mi 


1031 


5 

6,8 

7 

1, 2, 3, 4 
A4 1(d) 

23, 22 
^3 
21 

A I 1(0) 

24 

25 

26 

A.r 1(b) 

0, 10, 12, 13, 16 
16 
11 
14 

A.l 1(0) 

17 

18 

10,20 
A.l 2 
28 
27 

39,41 

35 

30 

A.U3 

34 

29 

31 

32 

33 

36 
87 


38 

40 

81 

71 

72 

68 

B-III 11 
74 

B-III 10 and 11 
67 

77 
76 

78 

B-ni 5 

42 

43 
40 

B.in 12 

83 

50 


3 CENSUS 
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COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 1031 AND 1051 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS— concld. 


1051 

1031 

1051 

1031 

2.74 

84 

0.12 

126 

2.75, 2.76 

80 

6.13, 6.14 

135.136,137 

2.B0 

50 

6.20 

145 

2.81 

44 

6.21 

125 

2.82 

46 

6.3 

117, 117A, 118,188 

2.83 

47 

6.4 

120,. 130, 131,132, 133. 134 

2.86v 

45, 48 


135, 136, 137 

2.01 

51 

6.5 

119, 120, 121,122, 123,124 

2.02 

82 

6.8 

115,116 

3.0 

8 

7,1 

107, 108,109,110,111 



7.2 

102, 102A, 103, 104 

3.01 

50 



3.02 

60 

7.3 

101 

8.03 

61 

7.4 

112,113 

3.04 

97 

8.1 

C-VIII 47 

3.05 

62 

8.11 

160 



8.12 

170 

3.06 

58 



3.1, 3.2 

67 

8.13 

171 

3.3 

B-lII 15 

8.14, 8.15,8.16, 8.17 

172 

3.31, 3.33 

03 

8.2 

C-VIII 48 

3.32 

91 

8.20 

175 



8.21 

174, 180 

3.34 

02 



3.62, 3.86 

66 

8.31 

153, 164 

3.8 

B-IIl 10 

8.32 

155 

3.80 

70 

8.33 

156 

3.81 

87 

8.4 

167 



8.5 

158, 162 

4.00 

63 



4.01, 4.03 

97 

8.6 

161 

4.04 

08 

8.7 

150 

4.09 

99 

8.8, 8.9 

160 

4.11 

69 

9.0 

181.188,189,100,191, 




192, 193, 194, 195 

4.2 

64 

9.1 

D-X 51 

4.4 

B-III 9 



4.40 

90 

0.10, 0.12, 0.13 

187 

4.41 

63 

0.11 

180 

4.42 

66 

0.2 

86, 87 



0.3 

85 

4.6 

B-III 7 

9.4 

127 

4.60, 4.64 

56 



4.61 

54 

9.6 

182, 183, 184 

4.62 

55 

9.61 

167 

4.7 

B-IlI 13, 88 

9.62 

168 



9.63 

177 

4.91, 4.92 

95 

9.64 

176 

11,5.12, 5.13 

00 

0.66 

189 

5.2 

105, 106 

0.7 

0-VIII 49 

5.5 

B-III 16 

0.71 

179 

5.61, 5.52 

94 

0.72 

178 

6.00 

150 

9.8 

C-VIII 45 

6.01 

151 



6.02 

126 

9.81 

168, 104, 166 

6.03 

148 

0.82 

166 

6.1,6.11,6.4 

120, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
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SECTION 3 
THE STATISTICS 


9. Union tables A V, E, B Series, C II 
and D VII give to account of the entire 
population of the State, both agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural, classify the 
population into one or another of the 
eight broad livelihood classes, further 
classify them by age groups and literacy 
standards under each livelihood class, 
and render an account of self-supporting 
persons, earning and non-earning depen- 
dants, and employers, employees and in- 
dependent workers. Union table B I 
divides the population engaged in non- 
agricultural livelihoods into self-sup- 
porting persons, earning dependants 
and non<«arning dependants. Union 
table B II renders an account of the 
secondary means of livelihood of those 
self-supporting persons who have one, 
and of the source of income of earning 
dependants. Union table B III classifies 
self-supporting persons engaged in non- 
agricultural livelihoods into employers, 
employees and independent workers 
under each subdivision of the Indian 
Census Economic Classification Scheme. 

10. It will be interesting to find out 
whether there has been both an absolute 
and a relative increase or decrease in 


employment in industries and services, 
and whether this increase or decrease 
has outstripped, kept pace with, or 
f^len short of the increase in popula- 
tion. Statement V. 2 has been prepared 
with this end in view. The economic 
classifications of previous censuses have 
been rearranged for comparison in 
Statement V.l in terms of the new 
ICEC scheme. The term ‘self-support- 
ing person ’ of 1951 has been equated to 
‘ actual workers ’ of previous years. In 
the next place since important indus- 
trial occupations are comparatively few 
in these districts which were partitioned 
in 1947 and as the areas of partitioned 
districts that have gone over to East 
Bengal are small compared to the area 
of West Bengal, the figures for the 
affected districts have b^n taken in 
respect of their pre-partition bounda- 
ries. While such an accounting may 
have inflated the figures of previous de- 
cades by an odd hundred here and there, 
it was considered safer to do so instead 
of taking other arbitrary decisions. In 
spite of these qualifications Statement 
V.2 will be of great interest to the 
student of West Bengal’s population. 



STATlSMEN>r 

Non-afrtodltjitAi idlf4ato>tetiBv penoas, eluslfled by mx, la each 


Occupation 


ALL NON-AGBICULTURAL CLASSES . 
LIVELIHOOD CLASS V (Production other 
than cultivation) 

PHtnaf^ Industrie not elsewhere specified 
0.1 Stock Raieing .... 
Bearing ofamail animals and ingeets . 
Plantation Industries . . « 

Forestiy and woodcutting . . 

Hunting (inohiding tkappmg atid Oame 
Propagation) 

0,6 Fishiim 

Mining and Quarrying . . . • 

1 .0 Non •metallic mining and quarrying not 
otherwise classified 

Coal mining 

Iron ore mining .... 
Metal mining except iron ore mining . 
Crude Petroloum ^d Natural Gas 
Stone-quarry ing, clay and sand pita 

Mica 

Salt, saltpetre and saline substances • 
Processing and Manufacture^FoodstuJJs, Tex* 
'tiles f Leather and Products thereof 

2.0 Food Industries otherwise unclassified 

Grains and pulses • • , . 

Vegetable oil and dairy products 
Sugar Indiiatrios .... 

Beverages 

Tobacco 

Cotton textiles . • • • • 

Wearing apparel (except footwear) 
and made up textile goods 
Textile Industriesotherwise unolassifled 
Leather, leather products and footwear 


0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 


1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 
11.6 
\\S 

1.7 


2.1 
2.2 
2.3 
I 2.4 
2.6 
2.6 
2.7 

1 2.8 

2.9 i<eatnor, leather prod 
Processing and Manufacture — Metals, 

Chemicals and Products thereof 

3.0 Manufacture of metal products, other- 

wise unclassified 

3.1 Iron and Steel (Basic Manufacture) • 


3.2 Non-Ferrous Metals (Basic Manufac- 

ture) 

3.3 Transport Equipment . . « 

3.4 Electrical machinery , apparatus , appli- 

ances and supplies , 

3.6 Machinery (other than eleotiioal machi- 
nery) including Engineering Work- 

3.6 Basic Industrial Chemicals Fertiliser 

and Power Alcohol 

3.7 Medical and Pharmaoeutioal Prepara- 

tions 

3.8 Manufacture of ohem ioal products other- 

wise unclassified 

Processing and Manufacture — Not elsewhere 
specified 

4.0 Manufacturing Industries otherwise un- 

classified 

4.1 Products ofpetroleum and coal . • 

4.2 Bricks, tiles and other struoturaJ clay 

products 

4.3 Cemenb^Cement pipes and other 

cement products 

4.4 Non-metaUlc mineral products , , 
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I^rson^ 

Males 

Females 

Penons 

Males 

Females 

4,122,140 

3,513,018 

609,122 

2,889,497 

2,269,282 

620,215 

1,665,676 

1,345,002 

320,683 

1,111,791 

800,438 

802,863 

S47,40a 

22T,i63 

129,660 

382,666 

246,763 

m,m 

24,708 

22^42 

2,666 

62,916 

49,092 

2,924 

7,468 

6,64L 

927 

673 

197 

476 

266,939 

148,664 

10$,276 

265,017 

164,226 

110,792 

9,144 

1,11(2 

1,374 

2,030 

1,914 

116 

772 

612 

260 

423 

417 

6 

46,372 

42,224 

6,148 

61,496 

40,008 

21,488 

220,686 

86,804 

34,882 

42,089 

24,734 

17,366 

1,485 

L479 

6 

13 

3 

10 

114,030 

80,819 

33,717 

41,402 

24,081 

17,321 

369 

299 

70 

, , 



696 

678 

18 

661 

636 

ie 

1,103 

1,180 

13 

10 

6 

4 

2,602 

1,623 

979 

, , 



238 

216 

17 

9 

6 

4 

272 

210 

62 

4 

4 


683,369 

648,829 

134,630 

600,136 

370,882 

129,264 

16,606 

14,124 

1,882 

4,260 

4,161 

99 

111,413 

23,272 

88,141 

02,692 

7,901 

84,791 

18,011 

11,779 

1,232 

21,027 

20,017 

1,010 

2,624 

2,180 

436 

1,004 

989 

16 

4,664 

4,036 

629 

647 

526 

21 

48,060 

44,937 

3,123 

10,161 

9,060 

1,101 

76,605 

71,336 

6,270 

60,763 

64,392 

6, .361 

64,038 

61,292 

2,746 

30,301 

28,784 

1,617 

307,117 

275,891 

31,226 

269,003 

226,968 

82,946 

40,421 

89,976 

446 

19,497 

18,103 

1,304 

263,706 

242,921 

11,786 

40,727 

39,708 

1,019 

80,496 

73,112 

7,384 

31,646 

80,776 

871 

29,441 

27,662 

1,889" 

1 





1 

( 

V 1,733 

1,726 

7 

3,694 

3,652 

42. 

1 



66,666 

64,831 

834 

3,095 

3,084 

11 

20,320 

20,160 

160 

1,603 

1,602 

1 

80,606 

80,038 

468 

301 

283 

18 

2,281 

2,252 

29 

1,097 

1,044 

63 

7,838 

7,177 

166" 

1 






V 1,252 

1,104 

58 

14,970 

14,147 

823^ 

1 



260,621 

240,686 

19,886 

140,286 

127,362 

18,923 

66,470 

63,318 

8,162 

23,099 

21,087 

1,112 

1,671 

1,660 

11 

60 

60 

• .* 

42,641 

36,409 

7,042 

17,132 

14,018 

3,119 

766 

674 

81 

6,007 

4,177 

830 

28,884 

26,096 

2,789 

22,862 

18,683 

4,169 


608 



■on-acnciiltanl ecoaomlo divlatoii and rabdlvtcloii. IMI-Si 



1921 



1911 



1001 


Pmons 

S»084,170 

1,373,502 

$97,627 

86,960 

5,677 

226,079 

6,087 

455 

Maleic 

2,231,844 

946,357 

262,683 

83,222 

8,417 

118,220 

4,624 

431 

Femaies 

602,335 

427,105 

246,844 

3,738 

2,260 

106,859 

2,363 

24 

Persons 

3,409.672 

1,547,900 

665,562 

201,737 

22,676 

106,930 

11,066 

661 

Males 

2,411,127 

002,027 

378,798 

191,310 

8,860 

106,619 

8.296 

494 

Females 

908,645 

655.873 

176,769 

10,427 

13,816 

90,411 

3,671 

67 

f6nona 

3,474,887 

1,403,700 

sss^ri 

167,724 

300, 2M 
6,112 
611 

2,412.711 

880.173 

368,429 

161,772 

182,046 

8,103 

687 

Females 

1,061,876 

534,617 

185,642 

5,952 

148,219 

9 

24 

72,369 

67,328 

9 

41,760 

38,249 

0 

30.600 

29,069 

121,692 

65,449 

738 

63,316 

40,285 

691 

68,377 

25,164 

147 

80,280 

68,376 

48,021 

46.329 

31,838 

13,047 

67,301 

38,232 

20,069 

64,408 

39,486 

25,013 

23,408 

10,010 

12,493 

•• 



*3 

3 


34,07i 

84.4io 

562 

*5 

*5 


. * 

« . 

. . 

, , 

* • 

• ' 

3 

600,523 

*3 

396,488 

205,035 

2i6 

657,616 

206 

358,019 

4 

299,597 

515,631 

264,664 

261,077 

9,771 

141,480 

28,278 

920 

580 

8,964 

13,914 

23,761 

911 

676 

807 

127,666 

4,627 

0 

4 

11,966 

227,770 

21,701 

1,980 

10,526 

9,722 

17,330 

1,937 

1,440 

218.048 

4,371 

62 

35,567 

202.780 

18,871 

7i7 

33,140 

12.600 

18,267 

717 

2,418 

190,271 

3,004 

■ s 

• s 

09,173 

34,221 

64,064 

31,331 

i5,ii6 

2,890 

84.842 

37,467 

64,048 

32,020 

10,804 

5,437 

88,461 

33,963 

73,674 

20,846 

14,8i6 

4,107 

287,867 

28,243 

92,066 

234,764 

27,223 

84,442 

53,093 

1,020 

6,624 

242,638 

29,353 

60,672 

192,808 

28,728 

58,161 

49,730 

625 

2,511 

130,470 

4,780 

57,615 

04,780 

4,812 

66,798 

85,690 

168 

1,817 

41,090 

39,324 

1,766 

49,335 

48,061 

1,284 

9,948 

0,708 

243 

13,092 

12,082 

1,010 

1,024 

999 

26 

26,738 

28,370 

368 

31,375 

28,301 

2,984 

V « 

7,867 

• « 

7,264 

603 

4,700 

• • 

• a 

4.609 

4 • 

31 

• • 

•• 

• • 

e • 

- 

•• 

10,973 

10,887 

86 

• • 

. . 

• . 

s ■ 

• . 

. . 

2,638 

2,186 

452 

3.360 

2,602 

768 

• • 

• • 

•• 

3.076 

2,579 

497 

S,149 

2,043 

106 

2,446 

1,347 

609 

642 

402 

140 

»J7,JU 

176,496 

40,623 

208,601 

156,769 

61,832 

218,197 

235,068 

88,184 

86,070 

82,462 

2,617 

45,807 

41,720 

4,087 

12,028 

9,295 

8,633 

«9 

46,883 

33 

42,511 

16 

4,342 

19,6^ 

16,099 

z,eek 

11,036 

0,5^ 

1,482 

• • 

87 781 

26,959 

11,822 

37,742 

• • 

29,288 

12,474 

81,348 

« a 

24,248 

• ■ 

7,103 








' 




STATEMENT 


Occupation 


4.5 Rubber products • • • • 

4.6 Wood and wood products other than 

furniture and fixtures 

4.7 Furniture and fixtures 

4.6 Paper and paper products 

4.9 Printing and Allied Industries . 

LIVELUIOOI) CLASS VI 



0.0 Retail trade otherwise unclassified 

6.1 Retail trade in foodstuffs (including 

beverages and narcotics) 

6.2 Retail tr^e in fuel (including petrol) 

0.3 Retail trade in textile and leather goods 

6.4 Wholesale trade in foodstuffs 

6.5 Wholesale trade in commodities other 

than foodstuffs 

0.0 Real Estate 

6.7 Insurance 

0.8 Monoylendiiig, banking, and other finan- 

ciaf business 

LIVELIHOOD CLASS VII 
Transport. 

7.0 Transport and communications other- 

wise unclassified and incidental 
services 

7.1 Transjwrt by rood .... 

7.2 Transport by water .... 

7.3 'fran-sport by Air .... 

7.4 Railway Transport «... 

LIVELIHOOD CLASS VIII 

(Other services and misoellaneoiui 
sources) 

Construction am Utilities .... 

5.0 Construction and maintenance of works — 

othorpdse nnolassifiod 

5.1 Construction and maintenance — Buildings 

5.2 Construction and maintenance — Raads, 

Bridges, and other Transport Works 

5.3 Construotion and Maintenance — ^Telegraph 

and Telephone Lines 

5.4 Construction and Maintenance opera- 

tions — Irrigation and other agrioiutural 
works 

5.5 Works and Services — Eleotrio Power 

and Gas supply 

5.6 Works and Services — ^Domestio and 

Industrial water su^ly 

5.7 Sanitary Works and I^Tvioos-— Including 

Bcavengors 

7.5 Storaw and warehousing 

7.6 Postal Services 

7.7 Telegraph Services .... 

7.8 Telephone Services .... 

7.9 Wirdoss Services .... 
Health, Education and Public AdministraHon . 
8.1 Medical and other Health Services 

B.2 Educational Services and Research 

8.3 Army, Navy and Air Force 

8.4 Police (other than viUage watchmen) 

8.5 Villas offioers and servants, inoluding 

vifloge watchmen 


1961 1981 


Persons 

Males 

^ • — 1 
Females 

PtsrsoDS 

Males 

Females 

0,201 

9,107 

94 

Negligible 

\ figure included in 





item 4.0 


77,780 

72,132 

8,627 

63,687 

64,240 

9,847 

3,660 

8,485 

181 

1,801 

1,498 

303 

12,939 

12,803 

636 

024 

696 

28 

26,738 

26,612 

223 

12,114 

12,009 

15 

774,816 

721,127 

63.680 

418,782 

316,022 

98,860 

774,816 

721,127 

63,689 

415,782 

318,922 

98,860 

204.383 

195,216 

0,168 

34,071 

28,603 

8,408 

824,319 

290,020 

34,290 

127,816 

88,870 

38,946 

22,170 

17,636 

4,534 

4,303 

3,175 

1,028 

68,938 

54,788 

1,147 

21,886 

19,346 

2,490 

10,667 

17,905 

1,652 

123,799 

85,042 

38,767 

100,755 

99,116 

1,639 

87,620 

77,430 

10,009 

3,808 

3,343 

465 

4,009 

3,907 

102 

8,780 

8,8«0 

2201 

1 



35,109 

34,636 

674 j 

V 12,520 

10,489 

2,031 

326,054 

818,836 

7,218 

106,138 

104,473 

1.665 

326,064 

318,836 

7,218 

106,138 

104,473 

1,666 

7,264 

6,887 

377 

•• 


•• 

141,300 

137,830 

8,470 

45,104 

44,372 

792 

77,561 

76,563 

988 

36,630 

36,424 

106 

4,874 

4,772 

102 

63 

51 

2 

96,066 

02,784 

2,281 

24,391 

23,626 

765 

1,366,696 

1,127,963 

227,632 

1,266,786 

1,038,440 

217,337 

176,644 

169,800 

16,844 

111,623 

96,293 

16,330 

11,863 

10,247 

1,016 

•• 

•• 

•• 

73,867 

08,036 

5,831 

36,677 

32,938 

2,730 

8,116 

7,188 

928 

45,027 

86,019 

9,008 

1,599 

1,468 

131 

• . 

.. 

a • 

9,154 

7,967 

1,187 

1,725 

1,709 

16 

17,266 

16,075 

291 

1,003 

1,602 

1 

3,559 

3,234 

325 

.. 

. • 

*• 

24,886 

19,000 

4,986 

17,137 

12,702 

4,436 

042 

682 

00 

4,010 

3,907 

103 

16,206 

16,811 

3961 

1 



6,181 

5,067 

114 

[ 6,444 

6,416 

28 

8,716 

2,762 

064 

1 



689 

563 

26J 

I 



287 M 4 

263,176 

23,939 

168,686 

146,692 

12,094 

67,037 

46,876 

10,161 

29,674 

21,976 

7,698 

66,876 

58.126 

7,249 

20,111 

24,826 

1,786 

88,644 

33,021 

523 

12,470 

12,470 

, , 

8,410 

8,172 

288 

17,620 

17,688 

37 


51Q 



V-^-contd 

s 

1921 





1011 



1001 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females^ 

Persons 

Males 

s 

Females 

88»399 

61,985 

21,414 

80,673 

50.031 

30,642 

89,705 

54,471 

35,324 

1,376 

1,358 

18 

1,892 

1,280 

603 

58,271 

23,134 

35,137 

1,600 

1,442 

158 

1,070 

1,706 

273 

3,850 

3,473 

386 

10,981 

10,746 

236 

11,844 

11,756 

88 

10,961 

10,802 

60 

420,711 

293,066 

127,646 

531,281 

362,565 

168,716 

478.014 

322,877 

166,037 

420,711 

293,065 

127,646 

531,281 

362,565 

168,716 

478,914 

322,877 

156,037 

69,563 

56,609 

3,864 

30,321 

27,631 

2,690 

71,125 

62.000 

8,516 

236,631 

136,281 

100,350 

811,798 

102,400 

119,308 

308,086 

186,704 

121,202 

14,029 

5,196 

8,833 

28.667 

6,004 

21.663 

24,605 

6.085 

18,610 

57,806 

50,222 

7,583 

70,030 

64,400 

6,440 

38,484 

36,216 

2,268 

3,054 

2,742 

312 

5,129 

4,000 

1,120 




25,362 

20,441 

4,921 

57,040 

43,067 

13,092 

16,070 

14,764 

2,2i5 

r 

• * 

•• 

•• 

• • 

. . 

3,605 

3,605 

1 

4 24,267 

22,484 

1,783 

27,487 

24.083 

3,404 

15,650 

12,414 

3,136 

140,411 

138,049 

1,462 

214|694 

210,762 

3,832 

82.734 

82»021 

713 

140,411 

138,949 

1,462 

214,594 

210,762 

3,832 

82,734 

82,021 

713 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

1,243 

1,204 

80 

61,306 

60,226 

1,080 

85,210 

84,012 

1,207 

55,328 

54,708 

530 

47,120 

47,013 

107 

72,616 

71,240 

1,270 

1,056 

1,046 

10 

22 

22 

, , 


, , 

, . 

, , 

. . 

. . 

31,063 

31688 

275 

56,850 

66,510 

1,349 

26,107 

24,073 

J34 

1,009,603 

853,473 

246,032 

1,116,807 

846,773 

270,124 

1,500,140 

1,138,640 

370,600 

117,597 

95,636 

21,961 

173,928 

139,665 

34,263 

247,072 

189,405 

57,607 

30,228 

35,713 

3,515 

67,243 

61,578 

5,665 

35,804 

31,059 

3,035 

36,721 

• • 

26,667 

f • 

11,054 

• m 

76,140 

63,302 

21,847 

168,825 

116,198 

47,627 

a • 

• m 

2,826 

• • 

2,781 

9 • 

45 

2,878 

2,862 

16 



• % 

11,678 

9,802 

1,786 

2,080 

1,852 

728 

•• 

•• 

•• 

19,032 

13,587 

5,446 

20,180 

14,259 

5,921 

17,707 

13,044 

4,753 

e • 

• • 


, , 


.. 

23,314 

22,030 

1,275 

J 8,112 

L 

7,906 

lie 

6,398 

6,312 

86 

6,242 

6,225 

17 

112,243 

25,335 

19376 

ill 

S,7S3 

6,801 

1,661 

117,m 

26,381 

21,001 

106,255 

16,435 

10,542 

12,006 

9,046 

1.459 

113,488 

24,777 

28,066 

103,818 

16,468 

22,832 

9,670 

8,810 

1,134 

]2,870 

19,168 

12,879 

isgios 

•• 

12,1M 

22,602 

12,188 

22,502 

• • 

13,950 

24,868 

13,906 

24,868 

63 

e s 
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statement 

' V'' . V 


OooitpatioQ 


8.6 Employees of Munioi^sUties and Local 

Boards (but not including persons 
olassifiabio under any other division or 
subdivision) 

8.7 Employees of State Governments 

8.8 Employees of the Union Government . 

8.0 Employees of Non-Indian Governments 
Services not elsmhere sperififfd 

0.0 Services otherwise nnolassified 
0.1 Donatio services (but not Incltidiiiff 
services rendered by members of 
family households to one another) 

0.2 Barbers and beauty shops . 

0.3 liaundries and Laundrv services . 

9.4 Hotels, restaurants ana eating houses . 
O.A Recreation services « . . • 

9.0 Legal and business services . 

0.7 Arts, letters and Journalism 

9.8 Rdigious, Charitable and Welfare 

Services. 

Undassifiable 



1951 



i»di 

.. _ A 


Persons 

Mali>s 

— . "1 1 ^ 

Femalee 

w 

^Bons 

^ Ualw 

FobuIbs 

24.545 

21,285 

3,260 

8,689 

8.879 

210 

64,889 

81.608 

}jim 

778,041 

804,502 

277.053 

62,007 

31,038 

1.06P 

640,784 

274,600 

102,034 

1,8021 
610 y 

46j 

237,257 

20,002 

85,010 

60,850 

3,463 

985,477 

554,621 

311,024 

68,899 

8,469 

798,694 

480,998 

286.298 

2.460 

4 

188,913 

93,023 

84,816 

81,483 

27,434 

88,451 

26,534 

29.513 

7,087 

35,984 

20,220 

24,306 

36,566 

16,770 

27,878 

6,861 

32,091 

2,254 

3,078 

1305 

9,766 

2,1,35 

226 

2,003 

28,000 

21,247 

6,771 

7,613 

17,040 

2,176 

37,085 

26,442 

18,848 

6,212 

6,962 

10,808 

2,116 

36.191 

2,668 

4,604 

669 

661 

237 

61 

1,894 

113,706 

64,204 

40,592 

, , 

, , 

• • 





iMttl 


Foirsonf 

ICaleB 

% 

Females 

lOfiii 

10,610 

274 


19,866 

19,729 

127 

4>745 

4,748 


^69,666 

884,847 

216,318 

326,470 

218,838 

110,041 

280,567 

198,633 

84,934 

33,140 

28,860 

4,580 

27,730 

19,014 

8,716 

6,411 

8,487 

954 

7.098 

7,284 

714 

141,478 

140,876 

3,602 

4,106 

3,958 

151 

38,766 

38,030 

726 


1011 

PoreoM 

Mates 

Females 

7,830 

7.268 

572 

10,787 

7,622 

10,760 

7.620 

27 

2 

824.708 

313,633 

271,271 

600,853 

216,061 

180,800 

223,856 

97,672 

00.471 

36,853 

32,162 

2,840 

14,098 

75,039 

1,937 

78,975 

29,218 

20,777 

2,452 

13,187 

74,840 

1,816 

61,802 

7,036 

11.385 

388 

911 

1.099 

121 

14.173 


,1901 

Persons 

MsIm 

Femalee 

5,767 

6,662 

116 

il 

.13,507 

6,608 

49 

1,148,689 

637,131 

269,040 

848,347 

800,282 

171,893 

303,232 

136,849 

97,147 

37,650 

31,423 

1,669 

48,408 

33,871 

906 

01,494 

31,083 

21,444 

1,360 

18,864 

32,601 

888 

69472 

5,667 

0.970 

309 

29.841 

lorn 

48 

22,122 


• • •• 


s cnraus 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT 1901‘51 


11. This statement has been recast to 
show the total number of self-support- 
ing persons in, each division and sub- 
division expressed in terms of ten 
thousand of the total population of the 
decade in question. For decades up to 
1931 the total population of West Bengal 
has been made to include the pre-parti- 
tion populations of districts that were 


affected by the Partition of I W; 
the total population of West Bengal up 
to 1931 differs slightly from the figures 
published in Union Table A.II. State- 
ment V.3 expresses the total number of 
self-supporting persons in each non-agri- 
cultural economic division and subdivi- 
sion in each decade from 1901 per 10,000 
of total population of that decade. 


STATEMENT V.3 

Number of sett-sauportint persons In each non-asrlcnltaral economic division and 
suDdlvialon per 10.000 ei total population, 1901-Sl 


Oooupation 

1951 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

ALL NON.AGRICULTURAL CLAaSES . 

1,661 

1,433 

1,611 

1,772 

1,90 

LIVELIHOOD CLASS V (Production other 

671 

551 

729 

804 

770 

then cultivation 






Primary IndiMtriea not efsewhere specified 

140 

190 

211 

289 

304 

0.1 Stock Raising 

10 

26 

46 

105 

92 

0.2 Rearing of small animals and insects 

3 

0-3 

3 

12 

, , 

0.3 Plantation Industries .... 

104 

131 

120 

102 

165 

0.4 Forestry and woodcutting . 

4 

1 

4 

6 

3 

0.5 Hunting (including trapping and Game 

0*3 

0*2 

0*2 

0*3 

0*3 

Propagation) 






0.6 Fishing 

10 

31 

38 

64 

44 

Mininy and Quarrying • , . . 

49 

21 

36 

34 

32 

1.0 Kon-metallic mining and Quarrying not 

1 

0*01 

0*005 

0*4 

• s 

otherwise classitiod 






1.1 Coal mining • . . , . 

46 

21 

36 

34 

13 

1.2 Iron ore mining ..... 

0*1 

, , 

, , 

, , 

. , 

1 -.3 Metal mining except iron ore mining 

0*2 

0*3 


0*002 

19 

1.4 Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas 

0*5 

0*005 



, , 

1.5 Stone-quarrying, clay and sand pits 

1 

, . 

0*003 

. . 

. . 

1*6 Mica ...... 

0*1 

0*004 

, , 

, , 

, , 

1.7 Salt, Saltpetre and Saline substances . 

0*1 

0*002 

0*002 

0-1 

•• 

Processing and Manufacture — Foodsii^St 

275 

248 

319 

341 

282 

Textiles^ Leather and Products thereof 

2.0 Food Industries otherwise unclassiRed . 

6 

1 

5 

6 

20 

2.1 Grains and pulses .... 

45 

46 

75 

119 

111 

2.2 Vegetable oil and dairy products . 

5 

10 

16 

11 

10 

2.3 Sugar Industries .... 

1 

0*5 

0*5 

1 

• • 

2.4 Beverages 

2 

0*3 

0*3 

• • 

0*4 

2.6 Tobacco ...... 

10 

5 

, , 


, , 

2*6 Cotton textiles 

81 

30 

37 

44 

47 

2.7 Wearing apparel (except footwear) and 

made up textile goods 

2.8 Textile Industries otherwise unclassiOed 

26 

15 

18 

19 

10 

124 

129 

163 

126 

72 

2.0 Leather, leather products and footwear 

16 

11 

15 

15 

3 

Processing and Manufacture — Metals^ Chemu 

102 

20 

48 

32 

32 

eals and Products thereof 

8,0 Manufacture of metal products, other- 

33 

16 

21 

26 

6 

wise onoUssified 






3.1 Iron and Steel (Basic Manufacture) 

“ \ 

0*9 

( ’ 

1 

14 

3.2 Non-Ferrous Metals (Basic Manufacture) 

1 j 


i •• 

» • 

* • 

3.3 Transport Equipment 

22 

1*5 

17 

4 

8 

3.4 Electrical Machinery, apparatus, appli- 
ances and suppliM 

8 

0*8 

a • 

* • 

• « 


014 



COMPARISON OP EMPLOYMENT 1901-61 


STATEMENT V.8~<»ntd. 


Ooonpation 


8.5 Machiiwy (other than electrioal 

maohinory) inoluding Engineering 
Workahope 

3.6 Basie Industrial Chemicals, Fertiliser 

and Power Alcohol 

3.7 Medical and Pharmaceutical Prepara- 

tions 

8.8 Mannfaeturs of ohemioal products other- 

wise unolassified 

ProcesHng and Manufactutre — Not elsewhere 
specific 

4.0 Manufacturing Industries otherwise un- 

classified 

4.1 Products of petroleum and coal 

4.2 Bricks, tiles and other structural clay 

pr^uots 

4.3 Cement — Cement pipes and other cement 

produots 

4.4 Non-metallio mineral produots 

4.5 Rubber products .... 

4.6 Wood and wood products other than 

furniture and filatures 

4.7 Furniture and fixtures 

4.8 Paper and paper produots . 

4.0 Printing and AIUm Industries 

LIVELIHOOD CLASS VI 

Commerce ....... 

6.0 Retail trade otherwise unolaaifiod 

6.1 Retail trade in foodstuffs (including 

beverages and narcotics) 

6.2 Retail trade in fuel (including petrol) . 

6.3 Retail trade in textile and leather goods 

6.4 Wholesale trade in foodstuffs 

6.5 Wholesale trade in commodities other 

than foodstuffs 

6.6 Real Estate 

6.7 Insurance ...... 

6.8 Moneylending, banking and other finan- 

cml business 

LIVELIHOOD CLASS VII 

Transport 

7.0 Transport and communications other- 

wise unclassified and incidental 
services 

7.1 Triuisport by road .... 

7.2 Hransport by water .... 

7.8 Transport by Air .... 

7.4 RaUway transport .... 

LIVELIHOOD CLASS Vlll (Other services 
and mimllaneous sources) 

Consiruetion and Utilitiee .... 

5.0 Construotlon and maintenanoe of works 

— otherwise unclassified 

5.1 Gonstmotion and maintenance^Bnild- 

ings 

5.2 Construction and maintenance-— Roads, 

Bridges and other Transport Works 
5B Consiruetion and Maintenance — ^Telo- 
^ph and Telephone lines 

6.4 ConMamotioA and Maintenanoe opera- 

iions— Irrigation and other agricul- 
tural works 


1951 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1001 

16 

01 

•• 

•• 

6 

1 

0-5 

, , 


1 

} 

0*6 


•• 

2 

« J 


L 1 

1 

0*3 

105 

72 

115 

JOS 

120 

23 

11 

19 

24 

7 

1 

0-03 

0*03 



17 

8' 

24 

io 

6 

0-3 

3 

.. 

. . 

. . 

12 

11 

20 

20 

17 

4 

, , 

, , 


31 

32 

44 

46 

ijQ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

32 

5 

0-3 

1 

1 

2 

11 

6 

6 

6 

6 

312 

206 

223 

276 

203 

312 

206 

223 

276 

263 

81 

17 

32 

16 

39 

130 

63 

125 

162 

109 

9 

3 

7 

15 

14 

23 

11 

31 

87 

21 

8 

61 

2 

8 


41 

43 

13 

20 

9 

2 

2 



2 

* T 

6 

f ■■ 

•• 

• • 

M / 


1 w 

14 

9 

131 

63 

75 

112 

45 

131 

53 

75 

112 

45 

3 

•• 


•• 

1 

67 

23 

33 

44 

30 

31 

18 

25 

38 

1 

2 

003 

O'Ol 

, , 

, , 

38 

12 

17 

30 

13 

647 

623 

584 

580 

829 

71 

65 

62 

90 

136 

5 

-• 

•• 

•' 

• • 

30 

18 

21 

35 

20 

3 

22 

10 

39 

90 

1 

• • 

« • 

•• 

• a 

4 

1 

• e 

. • 

• e 
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COMt>AIUSON OF SMPLOYMINT 


STATEMENT Y 


OooupatioQ 

1951 

1981 

1921 

1911 

1901 

6.5 Works usd SetvSoeft— Eleotrio Power and 

7 

1 

2 

2 

s s 

Gas supply 

5.6 Works and Services— Donuwtic and 

1 

• • 

e 

1 

s • 

Industrial water supply 






5.7 Sanitary Works and Se^ioes— Including 

10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

soavenum 

7.5 Storage and warehousing . 

7.6 PostiJ Servioes 

0*3 

2 

r 

* • ' 

13 

7.7 Telegraph Services .... 

2 1 

^ \ 

1 4 

3 

3 

7.8 Tele^one Servioes • • • • 

7.9 Wireless Servioes • • • • 

1 f 

1 

1 



0-2 J 

1 

L •• 

• e 

• • 


HBolth, EducoHcn and PutUe AdminutraHoa 

8.1 Mddioal and other Health Serrioee 

8.2 Educational Servioea and Recaaroh . • 

8.3 Army» Navy and Air Force . ' . 

8.4 Police (other than village watchmen) • 

8.6 Village officers and servantSg including 

village watchmen 

8.0 Employees of Munioif^tles and Local 

Boiurds (but not including persons 
classifiable under any other division 
or subdivision) 

8.7 Employees of State Qovemments 

8.8 Employees of the Union Government • 

8.9 Employees of non-Indian Governments 

Smieta noi eUawhara apedfiad • . « 

9.0 Services otherwise unclassified , • 

0.1 Domestic serrioes (but not including 

services rendered by members of 
family households to one another) 
0.2 Barbers and beauty shops • « « 

9.3 Laundries and Laundry services • 

9.4 Hotels, restaurants and eating houses • 

9.5 Recreation services • • • • 

9.6 Legal and business services • 

0.7 Arts, letters and journalism 

0.8 Religious, Charitable and Welfare 

Services 

Unclassiflable • • , . 


116 

79 

60 

61 

62 

23 

15 

13 

14 

13 

26 

IS 

11 

11 

13 

• • 

14 

• e 

6 

7 

6 

s • 

8 

3 

9 

10 

12 

14 

10 

5 

6 

4 

3 


26 

30 

11 

10 

7 

.3 1 

1 

f ‘ 

4 

4 

1 / 



s s 

s s 

314 

439 

462 

429 

631 

123 

275 

173 

168 

350 

112 

154 

149 

141 

148 

13 

14 

18 

19 

21 

11 

n 

15 

17 

17 

16 

3 

3 

2 

1 

11 

4 

4 

7 

25 

12 

8 

77 

39 

19 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0-5 

14 

18 

21 

40 

50 

46 


e a 

e e 

• « 


Norn — Figures (1931-1001) have been calculated on unadjusted total 
West Bengal— 1931-20,161,182; 1021-18,839,308; 1911-19, 


^ulation. Unadjusted population of 
1,789; 1901»18,221,487. 


12. Brief notice will now be taken of 
those Livelihood Classes, Divisions and 
Subdivisions which show an increase or 
decrease in employment in 1951 from 
previous censuses. The survey may be 
conveniently made in two parts : 
A. Those Classes, Divisions or Subdivi- 
sions which have registered either a de- 
crease in employment or a state of stag- 
nation over 1901-51, and B. Those 
others which show a steady improve- 
ment in employment and expansion of 
activities. We may begin with Part A. 


A. livelihood Classes, DIvisloiia w 
Subdivlsloiis which show stagoallon 
or deterioration In providing em* 
ployment to the State’s population 

Liveuhood Class V— Protuction 

OTHER THAN CULTIVATION 

13. This class represents the total of 
employment in all kinds of productive 
industries in the State, whether in 
niodem mills and factories or in cottage 
crafts, whether of employers and em- 
ployees or of independent workers. 


SIS 
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This doss, therefore, holds the pros- 
perity index of the State and it is, 
indeed, depressing that the index shows 
an appreciable decline since 1911. It 
also shows rather forcefully the effect 
(dl the Great Economic Crisis of 1929. 
1%ie indices are as follows; 

Number of 
mlfeupporting 
penotia per 
10.000 of 

Year total population 

in livelihood 
Clue V 
Production 
other than 
ouUivation 


IWl ... 671 

1031 .... 661 

1921 ...... 720 

1911 s . . . . 804 

1901 770 


social rivalry. But the intensiftcatiott of 
the crisis In employment must be held 
mainly responsible for the ousting by 
males of females in this Livelihood 
Class. 

14. The following Divisions and Sub- 
divisions under Livelihood Class V have 
registered a distinct fall in the employ- 
ment of self-supporting persons per 
10,000 of total population in West 
Bengal : 

(i) Division O — Primary Industries not 
elsewhere specified 

15. There has been a steady and con- 
siderable decrease in employment in 
this division at each census from 1901. 
Both the proportions and absolutes of 
this decrease are shown below: 


The absolute figures are as follows : 


Year 


Self-supporting persons in 
Livelihoc^ Class V 

A 


Males 

Females 

im . 


. 1.345»092 

320,683 

1931 4 


809,438 

302,353 

1921 . 

• 

. 9464357 

427,106 

1911 . 

• 

092,027 

666,873 

1901 4 

• 

869,173 

684,617 


Year 


Number of 
self- 

supporting 
persons per 

Number of self- 

1061 


10,000 of 
total 

population 

140 

supporting persons 

I 1 

Males Females 

227,853 110,550 

1931 


. 190 

246,753 

136,802 

1921 


211 

261,683 

140,844 

lOU 


4 289 

378,703 

176,769 

1001 


304 

308,429 

186.642 


The economic depression of 1931 had 
a devastating effect on employment. 
The employment of males was almost 
steady up to 1921, but the employment 
of females has decreased very definitely 
and considerably from 1901 and 1911: 
evidence of the deepening economic 
crisis and deterioration of the economic 
status, and consequently of the social 
status of women. It used to be a point 
of social and economic prestige among 
the middle and upper classes to keep 
their women in purdah and relieve 
them of the necessity of earning for the 
family. This idea rapidly caught on 
among a large number of scheduled and 
backward castes and tribes especially in 
districts close to the metropolis and was 
partly responsible for the decrease in 
the employment of women after 1911 
when caste classification in the Indian 
Census reached the highest peak of re- 
finement and was the fimitful source of 


The steady decline in employment in 
this division also conforms to general 
experience. This division comprises the 
pastoral livelihoods as well as planta- 
tions and forestry, hunting and fishing. 
Pasturage has been rapidly dwindlii^ 
in West Bengal so much so that the 
State now imports cattle not so much 
for multiplying stock as for using them 
while they live, and replenishing dead 
or slaughtered stock by fresh imports. 
Such is the present appalling state of 
stock raising (01) in the State ; it will 
hardly, therefore, come as a surprise 
to the reader to learn that there are 
large tracts in Birbhum, Bankura, and 
Midnapur districts where cows are prac- 
tically unknown, the only cattle avail- 
able being plough oxen. As for rearing 
of small animals and insects (0.2) all the 
industries connected with this subdivi- 
sion have been in a bad way for a long 
time, and bee-keeping, silk and tusser 
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worm rearing, and lac-raising are in a 
state of permanent depression. Only 
poultry farming has of recent years 
flourished owing to the high prices of 
poultry fetched in World War II and 
thereafter. 

0.1 Stock Raising 

16. The following statement shows 
the decline in such occupations as herds* 
men and shepherds, breeders and 
keepers of cattle, buffaloes and other 
large animals including pack animals. 




Number of 
flOlf- 

eupportiug 



Year 


persons per 

Number of self- 



10,000 of 

supporting persons 



total 


> , 

Females 



population 

Males 

1051 . 


10 

22,142 

2,666 

1931 . 


26 

40,092 

2,924 

1921 . 


46 

83,222 

3,738 

ion . 


. 106 

191,310 

10,427 

1001 . 


02 

161,772 

6,052 


The steady decrease in the employ- 
ment of males and females is too large 
to be overlooked. 


0-2 Rearing of small animals and insects 


Number of 
Bolf. 




supporting 



Year 


persons per 

Number of self- 



10,000 of 

supporting persons 



total 

/ ^ 

Females 



population 

Males 

1961 . 


3 

0,641^ 

927 

1931 . 


0*3 

197 

476 

1021 . 


3 

3,417 

2,260 

1911 . 


12 

8,860 

13,816 

1001 . 


■ 

. . 

V * 


17. Here again it is the employment of 
females that has declined more notice- 
ably than that of males. 

0.3 Plantation Industries 

18. The only considerable plantation 
industry is tea. As has- been, noted in 
the account of Jalpaigitri and Darjee- 
ling districts in Chapter I, the tea indus- 
try never quite recaptured its expansive 
mood in the present century. On the 
one hand great improvemeMs have been 
made in the yield per acre ui^r tea, in 


the grouping of gardens under a limited 
number of comptmies. in- the prt^xessive 
mechanisation and ratiomdisation of pro- 
duction and therefore in inoreai^hg the 
efficiency of each labourer. Improve- 
ment in organisation has therefore been 
responsible for a decrease in the total 
number of men employed. While there- 
fore the production of tea has not really 
fallen, the employment of the popula- 
tion in this subdivision has fluctuated 
and even decreased. The following 
statement shows the decline in employ- 
ment in plantation industries during 
1901-51. 

Number of 
aelf* 


supporting 


Year 


persons per 
10,000 of 
total 

population 

Number of self- 
supporting persons 

/ — ^ ^ 

Males Female! 

1961 . 


, 104 

148,664 

108,276 

1931 . 


131 

154,225 

110,702 

1021 . 


120 

118,220 

106,fri9 

106,859 

1011 . 


, 102 

00,411 

1901 . 


165 

162,046 

148,219 


Forestry and wood-cutting continue 
to employ almost a stationary propor- 
tion of the population since 1901. So 
does hunting including trapping and 
game propagation. This means that the 
absolute numbers of males and females 
employed in these livelihood subdivi- 
sions continue to increase more or less 
at the rate of population increase. 

0.6 Fishing 

19. It is in this subdivision that em- 
ployment has registered a steady and 
noticeable decline since 1911. The de- 
cline is not therefore peculiar to 1951 
alone as some might imagine owing to 
the better and bigger flsheries having 
fallen to the share of East Bengal. This 
decline has two serious aspects: first, 
because the decrease in employment in 
this livelihood is a serious matter so far 
as the popiUation is concerned^ sepondly, 
because fish constitutes the principal 
protein diet of . the State and a marked 
decline in fish production is bound to 
reflect a deterioration in the health of 
the general; population. It should be 



DECLINING 

remembered that nothing has yet been 
done to rationalise and organise fisheries 
and fishing, or to raise the efficiency of 
each worker, thereby calling for a re- 
duction in the total number of persons 
employed in this subdivision; fishing 
still continues to be very much an indi- 
vidualistic and primitive enterprise with 
the help of small boats and tackle even 
in the salt lakes, the Sundarbans and 
estuaries. The following statement 
shows the steady decline in the number 
of persons employed in this subdivision. 

Number of 
self- 


Buppoiting 


Ymt 


penoDB per 
10,000 of 
total 

population 

Number of aelf- 
supporting persons 

, * , 

Males Femalei 

1051 . 


10 

42,224 

6,148 

1931 . 


31 

40,008 

21,488 

1021 • 


3S 

41,760 

30,600 

1011 » 


64 

63,316 

58,377 

1901 . 

• 

44 

48,921 

31.338 


The steep decline in the employment 
of females is most noteworthy. The 
fishing castes are some of the most back- 
ward, and, naturally enough, emulating 
the middle and upper classes, they went 
to the length of subjugating even fish- 
wives. On the other hand, it shows the 
deepening of the crisis in this kind of 
specialised employment. 

(ii) Division 1 — Mining and Quarrying 

20. Almost every subdivision in this 
division has registered a marked and 
steady increase (except for 1921) both 
in the absolutes and proportions of per- 
sons employed. The only exception is 
1.3 (Metal mining except iron ore 
mining) where, due to the decline in 
br2iss, bellmetal, and copper industries 
and others employing indigenous 
alloys the extent of population support- 
ed by this kind of mining has very 
noticeably declined from 1901. 

(iii) Division 2 — Processing and M<mvr 
facture-*— Foodstuffs, Textiles, 
heather and Products thereof 

21. Contrary to popular belief the pro- 
portion of the population employed in 
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this division has declined very notice- 
ably from what it used to be in 1911 <xe 
even in 19()1. The decline is remarkable 
in (a) miscellaneous food industries 
mainly in the home produce sector, like 
ghee, butter, milk products, sweet- 
meats, preserves, condiments, etc., 
which housewives formerly used to pro^ 
duce and market through vendors; (b) 
in the grinding, pounding, parching and 
milling of grains and pulses where 
machines and mills, having largely re- 
placed hand operated units, have in- 
creased the speed and efficiency of the 
processes but at the same time reduc^ 
employment; (c) in the production of 
vegetable oils and dairy products where 
the cottage oilpress is rapidly giving 
way to the machine oilpress thus re- 
ducing employment; (d) cotton textiles 
where the decrease, from what statis- 
tics are available of power driven cotton 
mills, has occurred almost entirely in 
the private or individual enterprise sec- 
tor of handlooms; and lastly in (e) 
other textile industries including jute; 
here the decline in employment has 
been in the cottage industries sector of 
woollen spinning and weaving, silk reel- 
ing, spinning and weaving, and hemp 
and fiax spinning and weaving. Thus 
there has been a deterioration in em- 
ployment in small establishments and 
the figures of independent workers and 
employees in non-mill tracts of the 
country are a direct evidence of the 
conclusions recorded above. The days 
of the small capitalist or own-account 
worker, especially in (d) and (e), seem 
to be rapidly vanishing. 

The following statement shows the 
decrease in proportional and absolute 
employment in Division 2. 




Number of 
self- 

supporting 



Year 


persons per 

Number of eolf- 



10,000 of 

•upporting persone 



total 


1 



population 

Malea 

Femalea 

1061 . 


, 276 

548,829 

134330 

1931 . 


248 

370381 

120,264 

1021 . 


319 

396,488 

206,035 

1011 . 


341 

358319 

299397 

1901 . 


. 282 

264364 

251,077 
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The steep decline in the employment 
of females is a distressing feature of the 
above statement. It indicates that 
whereas in power driven milla and 
factories the employment of women has 
not declined ai^reciably, it has decrease 
ed proportionately more in the cottage 
industry sector, thus deepening the eco- 
nomic crisis in the rural and semi-urban 
tracts and lowering the economic and 
social status of females generally all 
over the country. This is reflected in 
the following anal^es of Subdivisions 
under Division 2. 

2.0 Food Industries otherwise unclassi* 


fied 

Number of 
self- 

supporting 

Number of self- 
supporting persons 

/ ^ \ 

Biales Females 

Year 

persons per 
10.000 of 
total 

population 

1951 . 

0 

14,124 1,382 

1031 . 

. 1 

4,161 09 

1921 . 

• 5 

8,064 807 

1011 . 

6 

10,626 1.440 

33,140 2,418 

1001 . 

20 

2.1 Processing of grains 

and pulses 


Number of 
self. 

supporting 


Year 


persons per 
10,000 of 
total 

population 

Number of self- 
supporting persons 

^ » 

Males Females 

1051 . 


45 

23,272 

88,141 

1031 . 


46 

7.001 

-- 84,791 

1021 . 


76 

13,014 

127,666 

1011 . 


119 

9,722 

218,048 

1901 . 


. Ill 

12,609 

190,271 

22. 

This 

subdivision 

used 

to be 


virtual monopoly of women as late as 
1931. But in the course of the last 
twenty years they have been rapidly 
ousted by small power mills and 
machines. The variety and amount of 
processed food have also dwindled, as 
the system of controls and food- ration- 
ing introduced in the course of World 
War II has hit employment in this sub- 
division very hard. Most affected by 
the contraction of employment in this 
subdivision have been widows and 
divorced or unattached women in 
villages. 


2;2 Vegetable oil and dairy imiducts - 
23. The following statement shows the 
trend of employment in this subdivision 
over the last fbrty years. 



Num^rof 

supporting 


Year 

persons per 

Number of self- 


10,000 of 

supporting persons 


total 



population 

UbIm irenwlM 

1951 . 

6 

11,779 1,29* 

1931 . 

; . 10 

20/117 1/)10 

1921 . 

. . 15 

4/»S7 

17,390 4,971 

1911 , 

. . 11 

1901 . 

. . 10 

1S.267 9/)0i 


The most important change that has 
occurred in the course of the last thirty 
years is the gradual replacement by 
fewer power driven oil mills of the 
bullock driven cottage oil press for the 
extraction of mustaid and other vege- 
table oils. This has reduced employ- 
ment in the manufacture of vegetable 
oils both in the village and the town. 
The second change that has occurred is 
the gradual disappearance of such oils 
as inferior mustard, castor and other 
burning oils for lighting in earthen oil 
lamps. This has also been responsible 
for reducing employment. The third 
change that has occurred is the sudden 
and widespread popularity in the course 
of the last twenty years of hydrogenated 
vegetable oils as a cooking medium 
owing to the scarcity and adulteration 
of mustard oil (the pre-eminent cooking 
medium so far) and the high price and 
adulteration of butter and gh^, which 
had so long been almost the only accept- 
able cooking fat in middle and upper 
income groups. Hydrogenated oils dre 
manufactured in power driven mills 
employing machinery and a modem, 
economical organisation of labour. 
They aim at high production per unit 
of labour and therefore employ com- 
paratively few persons. The fall in the 
employment of women is due not so 
much to these changes but to the deteri- 
oratibn of the supply of dairy products. 
The condition of pasturage and stock 
racing has just been discussed and it is 
not. diflteult to imagine how dairy 
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LIVELIHOOD CLASS VI 


COMMERCE 

P lOO fiOO aoo 



retail trade otherwise 

UNCLASSIFIED 


0 IO« 

1 I 


1951 ■ 
1931 I 
1921 ■ 
1911 I 
1801 ■ 


too 300 

I I 


RETAIL TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS 
(INCLUDING BEVERAGES AND 
NARCOTICS) 



LIVELIHOOD CLASS VII 

TRANSPOR'I' 

0 zoo 300 

till 

1851 
1931 
1821 
1911 

1901 ■ 



TRANSPORT BY ROAD 


100 

I 


ftoo 


<951 ■ 
1931 ■ 

1921 ■ 
1911 ■ 
1901 ■ 


(ti) TO FACE PACE 





CONSTRUCTION AND UTILITIES 


HEAIJH, EDUCATION & PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 



SERVICES NOT ELSEWHERE SPECIFIED 
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wojdd fare under these circums- 
taacea. The supply of inUk» butter 

hss ■ deteriorated all round, and since it 
m lastly women who used to under- 
t^ the wpply of these dairy products, 

ttoir employment has fallen too. It hS 
also to be remembered in this connexion 
Uiat me particu^ caste connected with 
dairy products, t-e.j Jadav, Gop or Goala 
or Ahir, in trying to Imitate the superior 
castes, gradually withdrew their 
tenses from producing and trading on 
their own, and put them back in the 
kitchen under false notions of social 
prestige. 

2.6 Cotton textiles 
This suMivision also has not only 
failed to provide additional employment 
to the growing population but has 
actually contracted its field of employ- 
ment in the course of the last fifty years. 
Unfortunately no systematic census of 
handlooms and other improved cottage 
looms employing less than twenty per- 
sons has been taken at regular intervals, 
and even in 1951 .no reliable count 
exists of looms outside modern power 
driven cotton mills. There has been no 
appreciable decrease of employment in 
modern power driven cotton mills and 
so the decline must be almost wholly in 
hand or cottage looms which do not fall 
under the purview of the Factories Act. 
The precarious market of handloom 
products, the stoppage of exports, the 
competition of mass produced mill pro- 
ducts, the impoverishment of the popu- 
lation, the drying up of the patronage of 
rich houses, the indifference to design 
and quality, have all been responsible 
for this gradual decay of the handloom. 
The following statement shows the de- 

-.IS -I A. •_ 




losl 

lisi 

IMt 

isii; 
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Number of 
self- 

mpporiing 
peraon^ per 
10^000 of 
to(»l 

population 

Number of oelf- 
supporting persons 

A- 

Males 

Females 

SI 

71,333 

5,270 

SO ^ 

54^92 

6,331 

37 ^ 

64,054 

15,110 

44 

34,043 

10,394 

47 

73,374 

J4,310 
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Here also the decline in the employ- 
ment of females tells a similar story and 
t^ re^ns, too, are very , much what 
nave already been recounted. 

2.8 Textile Industries otherwise un- 
classified 

25. This subdivision includes: (a) 
jute pressing, baling, spinning and; 
weaving; (b) woollen spinning and 
weaving; (c) silk reeling, spinning and 
weaving; (d) hemp and flax spinning 
and weaving; (e) manufacture of raybn; 
(/) manufacture of rope, twine, etc* 
Employment has not increased with the 
growth of population. On the other 
hand this subdivision seems capable of 
absorbing a very limited population. To 
judge by the extent of employment it 
provides, the demand for prc^ucts of 
this subdivision seems to be inelastic and 
fluctuating from decade to decade, as, 
ii^eed, in fact it is. As such the sub- 
division still employs more or less the 
same proportion of females in 1951 as it 
used to do in 1901; in 1911 and 1921, 
however, the number of females em- 
ployed was a good 18 to 21 thousands 
more than in 1951. 

26. Subdivision 2.9 (Leather, leather 
products and footwear) has also remain- 
ed more or less stationary in the pro- 
portional share it bears in the employ- 
ment of the State’s population. The 
proportion was very low in 1901 but 
from 1911 onwards it has been more or 
less constant at 15 to. 16 self-supporting 
persons per 10,000 of total population. 

A low trough was touched in 1931 with 
only 11 per 10,000 of total population. 

(iv) Division 4 — Processing and Manu- 
facture — Ndt elsewhere specified 

27. Progress in this division has beCn 
sporadic from decade to decade, and pro- 
portional employment has declin- 
ed from 1921. The highest proimrtion of 
population employed was in 1901. 
Under this division, however, propor- 
tional employment in all subdivisions 
except 4.4 (Non-metallic mineral . pror> 
ducts), 4.6 (Wood and wood products 
other than furniture and fixtures) end 
4.7 '(Furnitui;e end fixtures) has 


8 estesos 


B21 
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generally improved from decade to de> 
cade though not imiformly nor even 
rapidly. The following statement shows 
the trend of employment in Division 4. 



Number of 
self* 

supporting 



Yoar 

persons per 

Number of self* 


lOsOOO of 

supporting persons 


total 


1 


populatkMi 

Males 

Females 

1U5I , 

105 

240.685 

127.362 

10.836 

1031 . 

. * 72 

18.923 

1021 . 

115 

176.405 

40.623 

1011 . 

. . 108 

156.760 

51.832 

1001 , 

. . 120 

135.063 

83.184 


Here also the employment of women 
has steadily declined. 

28. Those Subdivisions of Division 4 
that show marked decline or erratic em< 
ployment from one census to another 
are discussed below. Subdivision 4.0 
(Manufacturing Industries otherwise un- 
classified) employs today proportionate- 
ly less population than it used to do in 
1911; so does Subdivision 4.2 (Bricks, 
tiles and other structural clay products) 
employ proportionately less in 1951 than 
in 1921. Subdivision 4.7 has remained 
practically stationary since 1911. 

4.4 Non-metallic mineral products 

29. The proportion of population em- 

ployed in this subdivision has declined 
markedly from 1901-21. It touched 
the lowest mark in 1931. The figures 
are as follows : « 

Number of 
self* 



supporting 



Year 

persons per 

Number of self- 


10.000 of 

supporting persons 


total 


Females 


population 

Males 

1061 . 

12 

26.005 

18.683 

2,789 

1031 • 

11 

4.169 

1921 . 

20 

25.050 

11.822 

1011 . 

* 20 

25.268 

12.474 

1001 . 

17 

24.245 

7,103 


This subdivision consists of such 
groups as 4.41 (Potters and makers of 
earthenware) 4.42 (Makers of porcelain 
and crockery), 4.43 (Glass bangles, glass 
beads, glass necklaces, etc.), 4.44 
(Makers of other glass and crystal ware) 
and 4.40 (Makers of other miscellaneous 
non>metallic mineral products). Modern 


factories for porcelain and oockery, and 
^ other glass and crystal wai^’ having 
increased in the course of the period 
under review, employment in ear^en- 
ware pottery, small scale manufacture 
of glass ban^es, beads and necklaces 
and miscellaneous articles must be the 
groups that have declined considerably, 
as indeed they have. The rapid decline 
in the employment of females in this 
subdivision is thxis as portentious as 
elsewhere. 

4.6 Wood and wood products other 
than furniture and fixtures 

30. This subdivision includes such 
groups as 4.61 (Sawyers), 4.62 (Carpen- 
ters, turners and joiners), 4.63 (Veneer 
and plywood makers, match veneer and 
splint makers), 4.64 (Basket makers), 
and 4.60 (Miscellaneous). Most of them 
are what may be called small scale 
cottage crafts in this State, although all 
of them except 4.64 have a modicum of 
powered factories run as modem indus- 
tries. The reasons behind the decline 
in proportional employment and em- 
ployment of females can therefore be 
readily appreciated. The figures of pro- 
portional and absolute employment from 
one census to another are as follows : 


Year 


Number of 
self- 

supporting 
persons per 

Number of self- 

1951 . 


10,000 of 
total 

population 

31 

suppoiiting persons 

r— 

Males Females 

72.182 5.627 

1931 . 


32 

54.240 

0.847 

1921 . 


44 

61.985 

21^414 

1911 . 


46 

59.031 

30,642 

1901 . 


50 

54.471 

35.324 


Livelihood Class VI— Commerce 
(v) Division 6— Commerce 

31. The very small proportion of thb 
population employed in commerce in 
this State will surprise many a student 
of West Bengal’s population. In any 
thriving community it accounts for 
more than 6 per cent of the population 
while in West Bengal it is only 312 in 
1951 and was 2 06 in 1931, 2-23 in 1921, 
2-76 in 1911 and 2*63 in 1901. Thus,, 
deq^tv the growing importance of tho 
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l^tste as a commercial zone in the East, 
and the employment of a large propor- 
tion of the Displaced population in trade 
and petty shopkeeping, the proportion 
of employment has not very substan- 
tially increased from 1911. As a matter 
of fact certain subdivisions of this divi- 
sion have either suffered a setback or 
have remained almost stationary. Of 
thes4 thO worst affected naturally have 
been those channels of trade which 
work imder rigorous controls and 
operate through agencies appointed or 
approved by the Government: these 
are, as can be readily guessed, whole- 
sale and retail trade in foodstuffs, 
textiles and leather goods, and fuel. 
The introduction of controlled distribu- 
tive agencies and rationing in the last 
decade has acted as a damper on com- 
mercial enterprise in these fields as will 
be evident from the following state- 
ment. 

6.1 Retail trade in foodstuffs (in- 
cluding beverages and narcotics) 



Number of 
«elf- 

supporting 



Year 

persons jior 

Number of self- 


10,000 of 

supporting persons 


total 


-A ^ 


population 

Males 

Females 

1961 . 

« . 130 

200,020 

34,200 

38,046 

1031 . 

. . 63 

86,A70 

1921 , 

125 

136,281 

100,360 

1011 . 

. . 162 

102,400 

110,308 

1901 « 

. . 169 

186,794 

121,292 

32. 

The decline in the 

employment of 


females in this subdivision is a feature 
of particular interest. 

6.2 Retail trade in fuel (including 


petrol) 

Number of 
eelf- 

supporting 

Teat persons per Number of self- 

10,000 of supporting persons 

t — 

population Males Females 


1001 

1931 

1921 

1011 

1001 


0 17,636 4,634 

8 3,176 1.028 

7 6,196 8,888 

16 6,004 21,663 

14 6,085 18,610 


86. Until the large scale introduction 
at the close of World War I of coke and 


kerosene as domestic fuel, eoWdung, 
faggots, leaves and twigs of schib 
juries, and charcoal us^ to be the 
principal fuels in the State, the pre- 
paration, collection and retail sale Of 
which were mainly iri Rie hdrids Of 
women in the town as well as in the 
village. The introduction of coke, coal 
and kerosene in the village and small 
town and cheap electricity and gas in 
the city and the rapid disappearance of 
jungles in the outskirts of villages aiul 
towns have deprived women of a useful 
vocation. The retail distribution of the 
new substitute fuels is still largely con- 
trolled by Government machinery and 
is therefore prevented from multipl 3 dng 
its distributive points as rapidly as it 
might have. The retail distribution of 
petrol has followed modern lines of dis- 
tributive channels, and as such is greatly 
rationalised and economical in the em- 
ployment of human labour. 

6.3 Retail trade in textiles and 

leather goods 

The figures are as follows: 




Number of 
self- 

supporting 



Year 


persons per 

Number of self- 



10,000 of 

supporting persons 



total 


i 



population 

Males 

Females 

1961 . 


23 

64,788 

1,147 

1931 . 


11 

10,346 

2,490 

1921 . 


31 

60,222 

7,683 

1011 , 


37 

64,400 

6,440 

1901 • 


21 

86,216 

2.268 


34. Until about 1921 the weaver’s wife 
used to take the loom products to the 
weekly hat or market. But she has 
been rapidly ousted from this occupa- 
tion also. 


6-4 Wholesale trade in foodstuffs 
The figures are as follows : 




Number of 
self- 

supporting 



Year 


persons per 

Number of self- 



10,000 of 

supporting persons 



total 


> 



population 

Males 

Females 

1961 . 

• 

. 8 

17,900 

1.602 

1931 . 

• 

4 61 

85,042 

38,907 

1921 , 

• 

. 2 

2,742 

812 

1911 . 


a 8 

4,000 

1,129 

1901 . 

• 

• • a 

s a 

• « 
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35. It is possible that there might 
have been an error of classification in 
1931, but it will be correct to say that 
owing to the enforcing^ of controls and 
rationing, the figures for 1951 are lower 
than they need have been under un- 
restricted private enterprise. 

Livelihood Class VII — ^Transport 
(vi) Division 7— Transport, Storage and 
Communications 

36. Although this Livelihood Class 
Division gives more proportional and 
absolute employment to the population 
in 1951 than in any previous decade, its 
progress has been sporadic, having im- 
proved or declined markedly from de- 
cade to decade.. The number of self- 
supporting persons per 10,000 of total 
population in Transport was 131 in 
1951, 53 in 1931, 75 in 1921, 112 in 1911 
and 45 in 1901. Similar fluctuations 
are noticeable in Subdivisions 7.1 
(Transport by road) and 7.2 (Transport 
by water). 

Livixihood Class VIII — Other Services 
AND Miscellaneous Sources 

37. Distressingly enough, this liveli- 
hood class shows a definite contraction 
in both . absolute and proportional 
employment since 1911, and it is signi- 
ficant that the decrease has been main- 
ly contributed by services and other 
sources in the private enterprise sector, 
and not in the State or Union Services. 
The figures for Livelihood Class VIII 
are as follows : 

Kumb(^r of 
self* 


siipporting 


Year 

petHons per 

Number of self- 


10,000 of 

stipportint; 

; persons 


total 

r-r 




pr>iHilation 

Males 

Females 

1051 . 

64T 

1,127,963 

227,632 

1031 . 

623 

1,038,440 

217,337 

1021 . 

5S4 

a53.4T3 

246,032 

1911 . 

580 

845,773 

270,124 


It is also significant that this is the 
Livelihood Class which employs the 
greatest proportion of the population 
and the maximum number of self-sup- 
porting persons. The source of liveli- 


hood is generally employment in tke 
service of another and it is important to 
note that in tiUs sector also emidoy- 
ment is on the wane. ^ 

38. The decline has occurred diiefiy 
in the following Divisibns and Subdivi- 
sions : 

5.2 (Construction and maintenance 
— Roads, Bridges and other Trans- 
port Works), 8.5 (Village officers 
and servants including village watch- 
men), 9 (Services not elsewhere 
specified), 9.0 (Services otherwise 
unclassified), 9.1 (Domestic services, 
not including services rendered by 
members of family households to 
one another), 9.2 (Barbers and beauty 
shops), 9.3 (Laundries and Laundiiy 
services), 9.6 (Legal and businesa 
services), and 9.8 (Religious, Charit- 
able and Welfare Services). 

39. In the following Subdivisions 
employment has fluctuated between 
wide limits from census to census, or 
has remained almost stationary, or is 
less in 1951 than in a previous decade : 

5.1 (Construction and Maintenance 
— Buildings), 5.6 (Works and Services, 
Domestic and Industrial water 
supply), and 5.7 (Sanitary Works and 
Services — ^Including scavengers). 

In all other divisions and subdivisions 
employment has steadily, but not spec- 
tacularly, improved. 

5.2 Construction and Maintenance 

— Roads, Bridges and other Trans- 
port Works. 

The figures for 1901-51 are as fid- 
lows ; 

Number of 
self. 

supporting 

Year persons ^r Number ofseJfr 

10,000 of supporting pertotis 

total , ^ 

population Males Femalea 

19fi1 ... 3 7,138 m 

1031 ... 23 36,,010 9,00$ 

1021 ... 10 25,637 11,054 

1011 . . . 39 53,302 21,347 

1001 . 00 116,198 47,68r 

40. It is not easy to account for the 
decline. It is posuble that <}ttite a: 
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numlne? persons employed for these 
works by looel self-governing institu- 
ti<^.«Dd the State and Union Govern- 
ments have not been shown under this 
supdivi^n but according to the Regis- 
trar General’s instruction under Sub- 
divisions 8^, 8.6, 8.7 and 8.8. Here 
again the progressive decrease from 
1901 in the employment of females is 
remarkable. 

8.5 Village officers and servants in- 
cluding village watchmen 

Ihe figures are as follows: 

% 

Number of 
8elf- 

BUpportiog 

Yeftf persons per Number of self- 

10^000 of supporting persons 
total t N 




population 

r 

MaIch 

FemaloR 

1951 . 


3 

8,172 

238 

1931 . 


9 

17,583 

37 

1021 . 


. 10 

19,108 

, . 

1911 . 


. 12 

22,602 

• e 

1901 • 


. 14 

24,868 

e 5 


41. Females are accounted for by 
trained or untrained midwives and 
sweepers employed by union boards 
and other village institutions, and it is 
significant that they appear in statistics 
only in 1931. The males are mostly vil- 
lage watchmen and union board clerks. 
The village watchmen consist of two 
categories : the dafadar or head watch- 
man for a union, and the chaukidar 
whose beat is the village. They are the 
persons who register vital statistics for 
the State, ^eir number has decreased 
very considerably and this provides an 
irrefutable clue why the registration of 
vital statistics in the State, rather than 
improve with the passage of time, has 
steadily deteriorated- 

(vii) division 9 — Services not elsewhere 
specified. 

42. This is the Division which 
accounts for the great majority of mis- 
cellaneous services and it is here that 
th^ has been quite a steep decline in 
employment both * proportional and 
absolute. . It is significant that all sub- 
divikkms under this division are con- 
cerned. with the sector of private enter- 


prise, and a large proportion of tbdifi 
are own-account or ‘ indepmxdent 
workers ’. How steeply sustenance 
under this division has declined will be 
evident from the following statement : 


Year 

Numb«r of 
self. 

Bupporting 


porBona per 

Number of aolf- 


10,000 of 

supporting persons 


total 

A ^ 


population 

Mitle* FemaJet 

1951 . 

314 

640,784 137,267 

1931 . 

489 

796,564 188,918 

1921 . 

462 

664,347 216,318 

1911 . 

429 

600,853 223,866 


It repeats the same old story of a 
steady and steep decrease in the em- 
ployment of females ; in addition it 
shows how the employment of males 
has remained almost the same through 
the decades. Miscellaneous services 
are generally an index of the prosperity 
of a population ; they also Indicate how 
much loose cash a community is able to 
part with on goods and services which 
are necessities above the animal level ; 
they are a yardstick of the affiuence of 
a population or how much the latter 
can ‘afford’. It is distressing to find 
that the condition of West Bengal has 
been steadily deteriorating over half a 
century so far as some of the most ele- 
mentary services of civilisation are 
concerned. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the decrease in employ- 
ment has not been offset by improve- 
ment of mechanical facilities or other 
labour-saving services. 

9.0 Services otherwise unclassified 

43. This subdivision comprises a great 
variety of miscellaneous services which 
either could not be readily classified 
into any other subdivision in the Indian 
Census Economic Classification Scheme, 
or were insufficiently described on the 
enumeration slip. The decrease in pro- 
portional employment under this sub- 
division may, therefore, have been due 
more to efficient economic classification 
in 1^1 on account of which the residual 
unclassifiable list was brought to a 
minimum than to the reasons mention- 
ed above. But the gradualness of the 
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proportions since 1911 shows th«t a 
reasonable comparability with previous 
censuses still exists. 


Year 

Number of 
BOlf- 

suppRortlUlg 
poraons per 
10.000 of 
total 

population 

Number of self- 
auppo^rting peraom 

H i 

Males Females 

\m . 

129 

274.600 

20.002 

mi . 

276 

460.908 

03.623 

mi « 

179 

216,038 

110.041 

mi . 

163 

216.061 

07.672 


shave, whidi has become abi 
luxury. Foimerly harbeie ti8^ to 
attached to landlords and rich houses 
by endowments of land. Willi their 
decay the endowments haVe beein gra< 
dually resumed and now there are few 
barbers who are exclusively suppcsrted 
by individual families. 

Number of 
self- 

supporting ^ 

Vear persons per Number of self- 

Id.OOO of supporting persons 
totsi' ‘ 

population Males Females 


This also shows to what extent the 
employment of females has declined 
even in this subdivision. 

9.1 Domestic services 

44. The following statement shows 
how proportionate employment in this 
subdivision is declining although the 
absolutes are more or less constant. 
The average family finds it increasing- 
ly difficult to keep wholetime domestic 
secants and one welcome feature is 
the employment of ‘ helps ’ by the hour 
or fraction of a day. 


Year 

Number of 
self- 

supporting 
persons per 
10,000 of 
total 

population 

Number of self- 
supporting persona 

/ * 1 

Males ^Females 

mi . 

112 

192,034 85,019 

1031 . 

. . 164 

226,208 

84.816 

1921 . 

e . 149 

195,633 

84,934 

1911 . 

. . 141 

180,800 

90,471 

1901 . 

148 

171,893 97,147 


9.2 Barbers and beauty shops 

45. The following statement shows, 
how in spite of a growth in the populai 
tion and therefore an increasing natural 
demand for hair cuts the subdivision is 
not supporting a proportionately 
larger population. In the urban areas 
the efficiency of this vocation has been 
slightly improved, . thus cau^ng a re- 
duction in the number of men employ- 
ed, by the use of clipidng machines and 
improved shops, while generally far 
less people go today to a barber for a 


1061 . 

13 

29,220 2.254 

1931 e 

14 

25,442 2.658 

1921 . 

18 

28,660 4.680 

1911 . 

19 

29,218 7,636 

mi . 

21 

31,983 5,667 

The barber’s wife has had her day. 


A regular afternoon visitor in every 
rich and middle class home up to about 
1925, as the writer remembers as a boy, 
who manicured the ladies and young 
girls and juicily retailed local gossip 
while she went over her chores, a sur- 
geon at that for small boils, she is 
scarcely to be seen in town. She can 
still be seen in a prosperoiis village, her 
clientele much reduced and her *shop’ 
largely superseded by private toilet 
collections of her patrons. She is being 
replaced in the city and one or two 
towns, by her modern rival, the hair- 
dresser and manicurist, the ^pedicu- 
rist’, and attendants at massage and 
bath shops. 

9.3 Laundries and Laundry services 

46. Here also the Washerman has baen 
worsted. In the town he is giving way 
to laundries with their wfijhing 
machines and ‘ the servant who cim iron 
and press clothes ' in upper class homes. 
In the village he is no longer supported 
by endowments of land landlords 
and rich houses : a great many of these 
endowments have been resumied. The 
popular and universal dieap washing 
soap is his rival and enmnyi 
is also less money to spend bn seihdoes 
which can be otiierwlse riutnaged at 
home. The , waaherwonum too has 
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declining 

ioilen on evU daya the following 
stateioenf will show ; 

Number of 
self 


Vw;; 

•upportlng 
persoiui per 

Number of self. 


10,000 of 
total 

‘ supporting persons 

lesi . 

population 

• • 11 

FentAle. 

24,350 3,078 

1031 . 

11 

16,843 

4,604 

mi . 

. . 15 

10,014 

8,716 

1911 . 

17 

20,777 

11,385 

leoi . 

. . 17 

21,444 

9,070 


livelihoods 

9.8 Religious, Charitable and Wel- 
fare Services 

48. Here also the subdivision 
ceased to sustain as much as it used to 
in previous decades. The figures are 
as follows: 

Number of 
self- 

Bupportiug 

persons per Number of self- 
10,(K)0 of supporting personi 

total f -A> — , 

population Males Females 


9.6 Legal and business services 
47. These services have also greatly 
declined since 1921 and now support 
only a fraction of what they used to in 
1921 and 1911. Except in Calcutta 
city, litigation has declined and quite 
a few members of the legal professions 
now earn their livelihood by means 
other than those for which they took 
diplomas or degrees. The following 
statement shows the trend of the popu- 
lation sustained over the fifty-year 
period. The establishment of High 
Courts in neighbouring provinces has 
also drawn away a considerable num- 
ber of lawyers from West Bengal. The 
low figure of 1931 has probably some- 
thing to do with the Civil Disobedience 
Movement of 1931 in which lawyers 
took a leading part and probably re- 
frained from correctly returning their 
professions. Females are accounted for 
mostly in groups other than those for 
lawyers in this subdivision and were 
recruited largely from among Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and non- 
Indians in the city. 


Year 

Number of 
self- 

aupporting 
persons per 
10,000 of 
total 

population 

Number of self- 
supporting persons 

, * 1 

Males Female 

1051 .. 

. 12 

27,378 

2,135 

1031, •; 


16,803 

237 

1021 . , . , 

77 

140,876 

3,602 

1011 

89 

74,840 

1,099 

1001 . . 

. 19 

32,601 

1,270 


1061 . 


. 

14 

32,901 

2,003 

1031 . 


. 

18 

35,191 

1,804 

1921 , 


. 

21 

38,030 

726 

1911 , 


. 

40 

61,802 

14,173 

1901 , 


• 

50 

[60,372 

22,122 


There are fewer religious mendicants 
and members of the religious orders 
today than in the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The charitable and welfare ser- 
vices are less flourishing today than 
formerly. An interesting epis^e of 
social history is unfolded by the figures 
of women supported in this subdivlision. 
In the first two decades they were most- 
ly keepers and attendants of village 
temples and sacred places. A general 
move for resumption by landlords of 
lands formerly given away to religious 
endowments began with World War I 
and hit priests, keepers and attendants 
of temples badly below the belt. The 
result was a steep and sudden landslide 
in the number of persons supported by 
these endowments. The figures for 1931 
and 1951 show a gradual increase, not 
a little of which has been contributed 
by beggar women passing off as reli- 
gious mendicants. Also a number of 
fradulent as well as genuine charitable 
or welfare institutions have cropped 
up in recent years claiming to look after 
unattached women, widows and orphan 
girls. 

49. We can now turn to those Liveli- 
hood Classes, Divisions or Subdivisions 
which show continuous improvement In 
providing employment to the State's 
population, 
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B. livelilMOd CtassMt and 

Subdivisluis whleb sbew contlniioiUi 
Improvenwiit in provMInf an^oy< 
ment to the State’s popnlatton 

Livelihood Class V — ^Production 

OTHER THAN CULTIVATION 
(i) Division 3 — Processing and Manufac- 
ture — Metals, Chemicals and Pro- 
ducts thereof 

50. This division shows a fairly 
steady improvement from 1901, except 
for 1931 when the Depression upset the 
proportions very thoroughly as a result 
of which this division was ‘ down in the 
dumps as the following statement will 


show : 




Year 

Number of 
eelf- 

BUpportiiig 
porsons per 
10,000 of 
total 

population 

Number of self- 
MUpporting perHons 

r ' \ 

Moles Females 

1051 . 

102 

241,021 

11,785 

1031 . 

20 

30,708 

1,019 

1921 . 

48 

84,442 

0,624 

1911 . 

. 32 

58,161 

2,511 

1901 . 

32 

55,798 

1,817 

A welcome feature is 

the increase in 


the employment of women, a large pro- 
portion of whom, however, are born 
outside the State. This division has 
made a very considerable advance from 
1921. Improvement has been main- 
tained in every subdivision, and parti- 
cularly in 3.0 (Manufacture of metal 
products, otherwise unclassifled), 3.1 
(Basic Manufacture of Iron and Steel), 
3.2 (Basic Manufacture of Non-Ferrous 
Metals), 3.3 (Transport Equipment), 
3.4 (Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
appliances and supplies), 3.5 (Machi- 
nery other than electrical machinery 
including EIngineering Workshops), 3.6 
(Basic Industrial Chemicals, Fertilisers 
and Power Alcohol), 3.7 (Medical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations), and 3.8 
(Manufacture of chemical prodiicts 
otherwise unclassifled). The steady 
improvement In the ,«»ployment of 
females in. also each sub^virion, bar- 
ring 3.6 and 3.7, is a reassuring feature, 


the great majority oi than, : however 
are not natives of . West , 

(ii) Divisio7i 4 — Processing and Manu- 
facture — Not elserehere specified 

51. Only the following Subdilyisions 
have registered steady improvement 
from decade to' decade : 4.8 (Paper and 
paper products) and 4.9 (Printing and 
Allied Industries). 

4.8 Paper and paper products 
The figures are as follows: 


Numbeir of 
self- 


Year 


supporting 
persons per 
10.000 of 
total 

population 

Number of self- 
supporting persons 

r ' ' ^ ■ 

Males Females 

1951 . 

, 

. 5 

12,303 

636 

1931 . 

. 

03 

506 

28 

1021 , 

• 

1 

1,442 

168 

1011 . 

, 

1 

1,706 

273 

1001 - 

• 

2 

3,473 

386 


52. The decline in the employment of 
females up to 1931 was due to the decay 
of the handmade paper industry which 
flourished up to 1921. The rise in the 
employment of females in 1951 is 
accounted for in modem paper mills, 
where, however, the majority of those 
that are employed are not natives of 
West Bengal. 

4.9 Printing and Allied Industries 
The figures are as follows ; 

Number of 


self- 

supporting 


Year 



persons per 
10,000 of 
total 

population 

Number of self- 
s^|||K>rting parsons 

Males Fences 

1951 . 

11 

26,512 

£28 

1031 . 

6 

12,009 

15 

1021 . 

6 

10,745 

236 

1011 . 

6 

11,756 

68 

1901 . 

6 

10,892 

60 


53. In this subdivision women, such 
as is their strength, are mostly enmloy- 
ed in washing and cleaning litho blocks 
and type. T^ high figures are an Index 
of the ciret^tion of newsptg^em knd 
the book trade. > 
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. iJveLiHooD Class VI — Commerce 

(iii) Division 6— Commerce 

54. The progress of this class has been 
discussed above. The only Subdivision 
under Division 6 which has distinctly 
Snd coxuiderably improved is 6.0 (Retail 
trade otherwise unclassified). 

6.0 Retail trade otherwise un> 
classified 

Number of 
self- 


Year 


supporting 
persons per 
10,000 of 
total 

population 

Number of self- 
supporting persons 

/ i 

Males Females 

1951 » 

• 

• 81 

195,215 

9,168 

1931 • 

4 

. 17 

28,663 

5,408 

1921 . 

• 

. 32 

66,699 

3,864 

1911 . 

• 

a 16 

27,631 

2,600 

1901 . 

• 

. 39 

62,909 

8,516 


55. This subdivision mainly comprises 
stationery stores, booths, stalls and 
small stores selling proprietary medi- 
cines and beverages. The sudden steep 
increase is largely owing to the influx 
of the Displaced population. 

Livelihood Class VII — Transport 

(iv) Division 7 — Transport Storage and 
Communication 

56. This has been discussed already. 
The only Subdivision which shows 
steady and continuous improvement is 
'7.3 (Transport by Air). Even Subdivi- 
sion 7.4 (Railway Transport) shows in- 
termittent progress. The figures are as 
follows: 

7.3 Transport by Air 

Number of 
self- 

Aupporting 

Year persons per Number of self- 

10,000 of supporting persons 

total f * ^ 

population Males Females 

IfiSl , 2 4,772 102 

IMl . ' . 0-08 61 2 

1021 . . 0411 22 

1011 . 

1001 ... 


7.4 Railway transport 

Number of 
self- 


year 

supporting 
persons per 
10,000 of 
total 

population 

Number of self- 
supporting pomons 

, 4 , 

Males Females 

1961 . 

. 38 

02,78i 

2,281 

1031 . 

12 

2.8,626 

765 

1921 . 

17 

S1,68S 

275 

1911 . 

30 

56,610 

1,349 

1901 . 

13 

24.073 

1,34 


57. The increase in the employment 
of females is an encouraging feature 
but it has to be remembered at the same 
time that the majority of women so 
employed are not natives of West 
Bengal. 

I.IVELIHOOD Class VIII — Other Services 
AND MiSCELLAENOUS SOURCES 

58. This Livelihood Class has been 
discussed at some length above. There 
have been definite and almost conti- 
nuous improvements only in the follow- 
ing Divisions and Subdivisions : 5.5 
(Works and Services — ^Electric Power 
and Gas supply), 7.6 (Postal Services), 
Division 8 (Health, Education and Public 
Administration), 9.4 (Hotels, restaurants 
and eating houses) and 9.5 (Recreation 
services) . 

(v) Division 5 — Construction and 

Utilities 

5.5 Works and Services— Electric 
Power and Gas supply 
The figures are as follows : 

Number of 
Helf- 

RUpporting 

Year persons |ier Number of self- 

10,000 of supporting persons 
total f 




population 

Males 

Females 

1951 . 


7 

16,975 

291 

1931 . 


1 

1,602 

1 

1921 . 


, 2 

2,781 

45 

1911 . 


2 

2,862 

10 

1901 . 


. • - 

-• 

• « 


59. The generation of electricity and 
gas has greatly improved since 1931, 
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although the overall absolute produc- 
tion is still rudimentary. 

(vi) Division $ — Health, Education and 
Public Administration 

60. It is heartening to find that em- 
ployment in every subdivision except 
8.5 (Village officers and watchmen) and 
8-7 (Employees of State Governments) 
where improvement has been tardy 
has greatly improved from 1931. The 
details will be found in Statements V.2 
and V.3. The figures for the division 
as a whole are given below ; 


Number of 
self- 

supporting 
persons per 
10,000 of 
total 

population 


Numbr of self- 
supporting persons 


Females 


9.4 Hotels* restaurants and citing 
houses 

The figures are as follbvra:. 



Number of 
sblf- 

ftiipj^rtiiig 


Yei^r 

peraofis per 


10,000 of 
total 

. population 

snpportbig pmon. 


'Males Females 

1051 . 

15 

86,556 1,895 

1031 . 

3 

0,212 559 

1021 . 

3 

5,457 954 

1011 . 

2 

2,452 388 

1,360 309 

1001 . 

1 


9.5 Recreation services 


Number of 
self- 

supporting 
persons per 
10,000 of 
total 

population 


Number of self- 
supporting persons 

/ ^ » 

Males Females 


1051 . 

116 

263,175 

23,039 

1951 . 


11 

1931 . 

* - 79 

146,592 

12,094 

8,753 

1931 . 


. 4 

1921 . 

60 

103,490 

1921 . 


. 4 

1911 . 

61 

106,256 

12,006 

ion . 


7 

1901 . 

62 

103,818 

0,670 

1901 . 


25 


The increase in the employment of 
females is noteworthy. The majority of 
women employed belong . to West 
Bengal. 

(vii) Division 9 — Services not elsewhere 
specified. 

61. This division has been discussed 
already. The only Subdivision *which 
shows an almost continuous growth is 
9.4 (Hotels, restaurants, and eating 
houses). Subdivision 9-5 (Recreation 
services) also shows an appreciable 
though not continuous growth. 


62. The figure for females in 1901 
cannot be explained except either by 
recognising it as spurious or by acknow- 
ledging that it was only in 1901 that a 
fairly correct enumeration of public 
women, professional dancers and women 
entertainers was made. It is true that 
in subsequent censuses the majority of 
public women returned themselves 
under some other vocation. It is 
possible that after 1901 a great many of 
them started to return themselves as 
maidservants (see statistics of Subdivi- 
sion 9.1). 
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CONCLUDING BSMABKS 


63. Th« statistics discussed in the last 
^tion are bouod to lead to depressing 
Conclusions. Hiey indicate that the 
Aggregate livelihood of the people has 
^rtainly not kept pace with the increase 
pi population and is lagging far behind. 
Hus will be very clear if we take the 
iproportions of population of working 
age 15-55 or 15-50 at each census and 
compare them with the number of self- 
supporting persons per 10,000 of total 
population. The gap is widening more 
in the rural than in urban areas, prov- 
ing that a greater and greater propor- 
tion of the rural population is being 
compelled to fall back upon the 15nd 
and dispute what nourishment and em- 
ployment it provides. In the urban 
areas, a big share of the employment 
and sustenance available are appro- 
priated by persons born outside the 
State, and there also, except for certain 
expanding mills and factories, employ- 
ment is scarce and fiercely disputed. 
The statistics have already been dis- 
cussed in Section 6 of Chapter I. In 
the absence of statistics of previous 
decades it is not possible to determine 


how the ‘ independent worker ’ has fared 
vis-urvis the employer and employee. 
One th^, however, needs to be discuss- 
ed again in respect of the overall long- 
range picture it presents and that is the 
employment of women as self-support- 
ing individuals of society. Such an ex- 
amination will afford a valuable clue to 
the understanding of the structure of 
occupations and the texture of the aggre- 
gate of livelihoods in the State, especi- 
ally in the rural areas, and underline 
several important shifts that have 
occurred in the course of the last fifty 
years. It will also afford an insight into 
the changes and tensions that have been 
introdiiced into the normal rural family 
in West Bengal, an index of the status 
of women in society, and the shifting 
tides in the fortunes of this sex. 

We can do nothing better than tabu- 
late in another manner the statistics 
discussed in the last section. 

64. The following statement gives 
the overall employment of women in 
the agricultural and non-agricultural 
classes, that is, the aggregate of all 
livelihoods for 1901-51. 


STATEMENT V.4 


Number of seU-supporttog persoiis of both sexes Mr 10,040 of total populatloD aad 
number of self-supporting females in West Bengal, 1901-51 


Number of self-supporting persons per Number of self-supporting femalos 
10,(K)0 of total population 


Year 





f — 

■ — 

Non-' 

1 

^ 

■ ■■-a, ^ 










Non- 






Total 

Agrioulturol 

Agricultural 

Total 

Agricultural Agricultural 







Claeses 

Closeos 


Claeses 

Ciasees 

1951 





3.150 

1,489 

1,061 

1,039,862 

480.740 

609,122 

1931 





3.281 

1,848 

1,433 

962,291 

342.076 

620,216 

1921 





3.949 

2,338 

1,611 

1,349,764 

647.429 

802.335 

1911 





4,112 

2,340 

1,772 

1,464,801 

466.266 

998,646 

1901 . 

• 




3,890 

1,983 

1,907 

1,376,010 

314,134 

1,061,876 


This statement shows how the cruis 
in employment is gradually intensify- 
ing both in the a^cultural and non- 
agricultural sectors, and how an in- 
creasing proportion of the population 
Is being thrown upon the earnings of 
a decieasing number of earners. The 
position is particularly serious in the 
matter of employment of women. It 


shows how increasingly women in 
greater numbers are passing under the 
economic subjection of men, how their 
horizon of employment is closing in 
from many directions, how the family 
unit is getting increasingly monolithic 
and dependent on the principal bread*, 
winner, and how the economic resources 
of this unit, especially in the village and 
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small town, are gradually narrowly, 
down more or less to one principal liV^ 
lihood. This dismal feature is not 
necessarily counterbalanced or relieved 
by improved production with more 
economy of labour, either, so that the 
fall in employment does not in air cases 
mean improved production at less cost. 
More correctly, the fall in employment 
indicates how the aggregate of liveli- 
hood is lagging behind the growth of 
population. And in this race females 
are being sacrificed and subjected to the 
domination of males, an appalling eco- 
nomic consequence that is sought to be 
concealed in an abundance of verbiage 
about the exalted position of women in 
society, their sacred trust of bringing 
up the family, their natural constitution 
being unsuitable to the rigours of life. 
It is true that there has been an increase 
in the employment of women in mills 


aud factories gnd in administrative and 
miscellaneous services. But the noajo- 
rity of women in mills and factories do 
not telong to West Bengal, and d^ir 
employment therefore does not /sub- 
stantially help tn the struggle of diat 
population which belongs by birth to 
this State. On the other hand women 
in administrative and miscellaneous 
services do not primarily produce 
wealth for inounediate consumption and 
as such at best pay their way instead 
of producing more of material wealth. 
It will be interesting to take stock of 
the more important non-agricultural 
livelihood subdivisions that show a defi- 
nite decrease in the employment of 
women. It will be seen, significantly 
enough, that these are the very subdivi- 
sions which have a smaller proportion 
of self-supporting persons in them than 
formerly. 


Number of self-supporting females 


STATEMENT VJS 

Important non-agricultural livelihood subdivisions in which employment of women 
has declined in West Bengal in 1951 from previous decades 

Number of solf-supporiiiig persons 
of both sexoa per lO.OOO of 

Non-Agrieultiiral Livolihood 8ub- total popmation 

rlivisions 

( 1 ) 0.1 Stock Baising 

(2) 0.2 Bearing of small animals 

and insects 

(3) O.fl Fishing 

(4) 2.1 Processing of grains and 

pulses 

(5) 2.2 Vegetable oil and dairy 

products 

(0) 2.6 Cotton textiles 

(7) 2.7 Wearing apparel (except 

footwear) and made up 
textile goods 

(8) 4.4 Non-meWlio mineral 

products 

(9) 4.6 Wood and wood products 

( other than i^miture 
and fixtures 

(10) 6.1 Retail trade in foodstulFs 

(including beverages 
and narcotics) 

(11) 6.2 Retail trade in fuel (in- 

cluding petrol) 

(12) 6.3 Retail tra>^ in textiles 

and leather goods 

(13) 5.2 Construction and mainten- 

ance of Roads and Rrklges 

(14) 0.0 Services otherwise un- 

classified 

(15) 9.2 Barbers and beauty shops 
(16> ,0.3 I^kundrioa and Laund;^, 

services 

(17) 9.8 Relisious, Charitable and 
W^re Seciveet 

OlOTAL ^ • 

6SS, 





JL __ 



f' ■' 




1901 

1951 

1031 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1»SI 

1031 

1921 

1911 

10 

26 

40 

105 

92 

e,66« 

2,924 

3,738 

10,427 

5,952 

3 

0*3 

3 

12 

•• 

927 

470 

2,260 

13,816 


19 

31 

38 

64 

44 

6,148 

21,488 

30,000 

58,377 

31,338 

45 

46 

75 

119 

111 

88,141 

84,701 

127,606 

218,048 

190,271 

5 

10 

15 

11 

10 

1,232 

1,010 

4,527 

4,371 

3,004 

31 

30 

37 

44 

47 

5,270 

6,301 

16,1 10 

10,804 

14,810 

26 

15 

18 

19 

19 

2,746 

1,517 

2,800 

6,437 

4,107 

12 

11 

20 

20 

17 

2,789 

4,169 

11,822 

12,474 

7,103 

31 

32 

44 

46 

50 

5,627 

0,347 

21,414 

30,642 

35,324 

130 

63 

125 

162 

169 

34,200 

38,945 

100,350 

110,398 

121,203 

9 

3 

7 

15 

14 

4,634 

1,028 

8,833 

21,663 

18.Q10 

23 

11 

3t 

37 

21 

1,147 

2,400 

7,583 

6,440 

2,208 

3 

22 

19 

30 

90. 

.026 

. 9,008 

U,054 

21,847 

47,027 

123 

276 

173 

163 

850 

20,003 

93,623 

110.041 

97,672 

186,840 

13 

14 

18 

19 

21 

2.304 

2,568 

4,580 

7,685 

6.007 

11 

11 

15 

17 

17 

3,078 

4,604 

. 8,716 

11,885, 

8,070 

14 

18’ 

21 

40 

50 

3,028 

1.894 

726. 


s$,m' 

508 

518 

7f*5 

983 

am 

134,878 28MS2 

473.713 673.^ 'i|im.0«U 



- jAlJetnatively, the following state* 
meitt shows t^e tnain non-agricultural 


imcrea^mng employment of women 


subdivisions in which employment of 
women has improved. 


STATEMENT ¥.6 

Inwortaat aM-apleoltaral liveUbood sabdivlslons in which emMoyment of women 
has Increased in West Benfal in 1951 from pcovioos decades 


Kuutber of solf-supportjng 

. ' , perBona of both Hoxos {tor lO.OOO 

NpO’Agnoii^^ Uvelibood Sub- of total population Numbor of aolf-aupporting femalea 



1951 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1951 

1931 

1921 

1911 

JOOl' 

1.1 Coal mining . 

40 

21 

30 

34 

13 

33.717 

17,321 

29.009 

25,013 

12,496 

1.5 Stuno-qunrrying, clay 

1 


0-003 .. 


979 

and a^nd pita 









* * 

3.0 Manufanturo of motal 

33 

10 

21 

20 

0 

7,384 

871 

1,760 

1,284 

243 

products otherwise 

unolaasified 











(4) 3.1 Iron and Steel (Basic 

12 

0*9 

7 

1 

14 

1,889 

7 

1,010 

25 

308 

Manufacture) 








(5) 0.0 Retail trade otherwise 

81 

17 

32 

10 

39 

9.108 

5.408 

3,804 

2,090 

8,510 

unolasaiOod 






(0) 8.1 Medical and other Health 

23 

15 

13 

14 

13 

10,101 

7.598 

0,801 

9,946 

8,310 

SerWoes 






(7) 8.2 Educational Services 

2(5 

13 

11 

11 

13 

7,249 


1,561 

1,469 

1,134 

and Research 






(8) 8.0 Employees of Municipa- 
JitiM and Local Boards 

10 

5 

0 

4 

3 

3,260 

210 

274 

572 

115 

(9) 9.4 Hotels^ restaurants and 

15 

3 

3 

2 

1 

J,895 

550 

954 

388 

300 

eating houses 










(10) 9.6 Recreation Serviocs 

U 

4 

4 

7 

25 

9,755 

501 

714 

911 

29,841 

Total 

258 

95 

133 

115 

127 

85,457 

34,320 

40)003 

42,288 

01,340 


65. Statement V.4 read with State- 
ments V.5 and V.6 tells a fearful story. 
Not only does it show a declining ratio 
of self-supporting persons in the aggre- 
gate livelihood of the State, and there- 
fore greater dependence of an increas- 
ing population on a diminishing number 
of earners, but it also shows the onset 
of a serious economic subservience of 
women, their growing dependence upon 
men, an increasing contraction in the 
number of earning units in the average 
family and its consequent economic 
fragility or vulnerability, as a result of 
which if the principal breadwinner dies 
or is out of employment, the family 
faces starvation morfe starkly and cer- 
tainly today than at any time before. 
It will appear that for nearly every 100 
self-supporting women in 1911 there 
are in 1951 only 71. That is the 
measure of decline in the aggregate of 
all lii^elihqc^s, in which agricultural 
livelihi^S contribute slightly less than 
half, and in Which sector the employ- 
ment of Mfomen has not declined so 


appreciably as in the other sector of 
non-agricultural livelihoods. In the 
latter sector the decline is truly fearful. 
For every 100 self-supporting women in 
1911 there are as few as 61 in 1951! In 
an aggregate of 17 important non-agri- 
cultural economic subdivisions there are 
only 508 self-supporting persons per 
10,000 of total population in 1951, com- 
pared to 932 in 1911 and 705 in 1921. 
These 17 suMivisions cover a wide sec- 
tion of the economic life of the com- 
munity, and in them, the sum of self- 
supporting women has declined from 
673,699 in 1911 to as few as 194,572 in 
1951. In other words, for every 100 
self-supporting women in 1911 in these 
17 subdivisions, there are only 29 
women in 1951. Any person would run 
the risk of ridicule to say it if he did 
not have the statistics to fortify him. 
The absolute figures are even more im- 
pressive and fearful than the appalling 
proportions. In the course of forty 
years the clock of social progr^ has 
been put very far back indeed. 
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66. On the other hand, Statement V.6 
fails to present reassuring statistics on 
the increase in the number of self-sup- 
porting women employed in moderply 
organised industries and services. Not 
only is the number of economic sub- 
divisions in which an appreciable in- 
crease has occurred small, being only 
10, but the absolute as well as propor- 
tional increases are small compared to 
the decreases. Only in ten subdivisions 
has the increase in the employment of 
women been substantial, that is, dimen- 
sionally respectable. The aggregate 
increase in them has been from 42,288 
in 1911 to 85,457 in 1951 ; or a little 
more than twice in 40 years. In other 
words for every 1 self-supporting 
woman in these 10 subdivisions in 1911 
there are now 2. But 42,288. is only 6-3 
per cent, of 673,699, and the increase of 
43,169 in these 10 subdivisions is only 
9 per cent, of 479,127 (673,699—194,572) 
which is the decline in the employment 
of women in the other 17 subdivisions. 
Thus on any showing the increase in 
this direction is very small compared to 


the decrease in the other dliection* or .to 
tile total decareose in the aggregate of ^ 
non-agriculttu:al livelihoods. B^des, it 
has to be remembered that the increase 
has been effected to a great extent by 
women outside West Bengal, while 
the decline has occurred in the ranks of 
women who belong to this State. 

67. It has been shown in Section 6 of 
Chapter I (p. 359) how an increasing 
proportion of persons aged 15-55 re- 
mains unemployed since 1901. The 
extent to which the aggregate liveli- 
hood of the people is steadily falling 
short of the population will also 
clear if Statements V.2 and V.3 are read 
with the age distribution of the popu- 
lation over the fifty-year period set out 
in Statement 1.148 in Chapter I. Suffice 
here to underline the gap that exists in 
1951 between employment and popula- 
tion by quoting the proportion of the 
sum of self-supporting persons and 
earning dependants in 1951 and the pro- 
portion of the population of age group 
15-54 in each livelihood class in the 
following statement. 


STATEMENT V.7 


Proporttoa of self-sappor«iV penoas and eamlnc depeadaato to total population Md 
of the poputotlon ^ population in each main 

livelihood class in West Bengal, 1951 


I 11 

Peroentage of solf-supporting persons to # 23*3 26*1 

total population in each livelihood class 
Peroent^o of earning deiiendants to 3*7 5*0 

total population in each livelihood class 
Percent^ of self-supporting persons 27-0 30*1 

and eamng dependants to total popula- 
tion in each livelihood class 

Percentage of population of age ^up 54*4 55*0 

15^54 to total population in each liveli- 
hood ola» 

The following statement compares the 
percentage of all self-supporting per- 
sons and earning dependants in all live- 
lihood classes to total population in 1951 


liivelihood Classes 


Til 

341 

IV 

2H*1 

V 

43'7 

VI 

33*5 

VII 

43*1 

VUI 

36*3 

4*6 

2-3 

21 

1-5 

1*2 

1-9 

38'7 

28-4 

45*8 

35-0 

44*3 

38-2 

57-7 

53-6 

60*7 

50*2 

86*7 

6(h8 


with the percentage of populatioiS of 
(a) age group 15-54, and (b) 15-4® to 
total population of all livelihood 
classes. 


Peroonta^ge of eaniw» in 1951 to total popula tion 

Total Helf-B4i{q)orting Eaming depondanto 

pmimB 

81*6 , 3*2 


Percentage of 
population of 
age group 16- 
54 to total 
population 

57-4 


F^roeniogeof 
populatioii of 
age gr^ I5« 
49to^. 




84*7 



summing up 


^ The duninishing proportion of 
fielf^pporting persons, especially 
among females, in the State’s popula* 
tipn over the last half-century is con- 
cl^ively demonstrated in the following 
stiktement showing separately for the 
agricultural and non-agricultural classes 
the number of self-supporting males 


and females per 10,000 of the total 
male and female population respe<S 
tively at each census from IMl. 
This dispels any notion that one 
may entertain that the State now 
offers a more plentiful proportionate . 
supply of fruitful occupations than 
formerly. 


STATEMENT Vg 

Namber per lS.eoo of total, male and female mmolatioa In 

*l»e asrresate, arrieultural and non-anicultural livellboods, 19 Si- 5 l 


" 





Number ofself- 

Yefcr 





dupporting 
persons per 





10,(X)0 of total 






population in 
all livelihoods 






Total 

1951 

• 




3,150 

1931 

• 

m 



3,281 

1921 

• 

• 


• 

3,949 

1911 

• 

• 


• 

. 4,112 

1901 

m 




3,890 


Such is the picture presented by West 
Bengal in the middle of the twentieth 
century. Were it not for the long- 
term trends it betrays it would hardly 
give cause for alarm. But unfortu- 
nately a steady trend of decline is 
noticeable in most spheres since 1911. 
Instead of a steady easing of pressure 
of population on the land there has 
been a steady increase. Instead of a 
steady increase in the proportion of 
self-supporting p>ersons among the 
population there has been a noticeable 
decline. Instead of a steady diversion 
of the native population to industry, 
miscellaneous production, commerce, 
transport, and services there has been 
a definite contraction of employment 
in these spheres. There has been a 
remarkable contraction in the employ- 
ment of women, making them more 
dependent upon men, thus making the 
family economically more vulnerable 
and less equipped to survive misfor- 
tunes. The old means of independent 
production, the predominating charac- 
ter&tio of Asian economies, are fast 
giving: way to organised industry and 
commodity production in which the 
native of the State fails to take his 
rightful share owing to the background 


Number of aolf-supporting Number of wlf-aupportiiig 
males & females per 10,000 mate* A females per 10,000 
in agriooltural livelihoods of in non-agrionltorM olassos of 
male A female population male A female pop^ation 


M 

V 

M 

F 

2,446 

376 

2,632 

531 

3418 

413 

2,126 

654 

3,809 

705 

2,265 

897 

3,963 

579 

2,410 

U08i 

3,467 

409 

2,674 

1,200 

he 

has inherited 

from the 

Permanent 


Settlement, his devitalised condition 
caused by malnutrition, disease and 
malaria, which has raged due to the 
decreasing fertility of the soil, bad 
flushing and irrigation, prolonged sub- 
marginal living caused by persistent 
cheese paring of the land and lack of 
employment in cities and towns which 
he has eagerly thronged and helped to 
grow, without drawing adequate susten- 
ance from them. Finally, the apparent 
improvement in recent decades in the 
pattern of commodity consumption has 
contributed to further impoverishment, 
because most of these commodities are 
imports or produced with the help of 
foreign capital, most of which is scraped 
away and not ploughed back into the 
country to produce more wealth. It has 
amounted to living on the fat of the 
land, bringing about a progressive, if im- 
perceptible, deterioration. It soimds 
like a paradox that an apparent impro- 
vement in the pattern of conuno^ty 
consumption should spell disaster both 
in agriculture and industry but this 
point has already been sufficiently ela- 
borated in earlier chapters of this 
volume to require fresh treatment at its 
close. 
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0«»mpuBttv« Statonmit 9t the Bcwwifc CBijtliwiHni 


Serial 

Vo. 

No. of 
IM virion 
and Sub- 
divUlon 

Deaeriptlon-^JOOl 

Bo. of 
IMvlsIou 
and Sab- 
dlvlflou 

No. of 

Deiorlptloii«»1081 DIvMloo 

and S^ 
dtririou 

1 

0 

Primary indoitriei not 

A. I 

Production of raw ma- A. I 


S 0.1 


eliewbere tpeoifleii. 
Stock nUilna* 


Ld 


torlkti. 

RxplolUtloa of tbt 

ftolioali and vegeta- 
tion. 

Stock railing. . * 


l.d 


DMoiiptlon^-lOSl 


Ko.«f 

DWgj^ 

dtvktu , 


Production of raw mar A. 1 
terlali. 

Kxploltatlon of ^ tbo 
anlniaU and vegeta- 
tion. 

Balling of farm itock. 


of rav ma. 

^ t^. 

Bkpl^tlon of the 
lurfiMie of the earth. 

l.d • Balling of farm Itock. 


8 0.2 

4 0.8 

6 0.4 

e OJi 


7 0 .« 

8 I 

0 1.0 


10 1.1 
11 1.2 

18 1.3 


18 1.4 

14 1.5 

16 1.0 
10 1.7 


17 


Plantation Induitrlei . . 

Foreatry and wood- 
onttlng. 

Hunting. 

Fliblng. • • 

Mining and Qnar« 7 lagi . 

Hon-metaUlo mining and 
qoarrjltig not other- 
wiae clamlfled. 

Coal mining. 

Iron on mining. . 

Metal mining eioept iron 
ore mining. 


Crude petroleum and Jl. 4 
natural gaa. 

Stone qoa^i 
aandplU. 

Idea. 

Balt, laltpetre and aalloe II. 4 
•uDitaaeea, 

Praoeiiing and manufbc- B 
tore.— FOodatuA, Tex- 
Leather and 


l.e 

Bearing of email animali l.e 
and Inaeota. 

Cultivation of ipedal 1. b 

crop*, friilta, etc. 

(Flantera, manageti. 
olerki and labourera). 

Foreatry. . 1. e 

Rearing of imaJl animals. 

1.0 

Bearing of small aolmaU. 

l.b 

1. c 

Growers of special pro- 
duets and market 
gardening. 

Forestry. 

l.b 

1. 0 

Gfowera of special pro- 
ducts and market 
gardening. 

Forestry. 

2 

Flablng and bunting. « 2 

Fishing and hunting, . 

2 

Fishing and hantiag. 

2 

II 

n.4 

Flahlng and banting. . 2 

Bxploltailon of mlnerala. 11 

Noo-metalllo mineral! . . 11. 4 

Fishing and hunting. ; 
Exploitation of mlnerale. 
Qnarries of liard stock. . 

8 

n 

11.4 

Flihtni and hunting. 
Exploitation of nilnerali. 
Qimnrlet of hard stock. 

n.4 

Ditto. . . .n.4 

Ditto. . 

11.4 

Ditto. 

n.a 

Metallic mlnerali. II. 3 

Mines, . • 

n.s 

mass. 

n.8 

Ditto. . . .11.3 

Ditto. . 

11.8 

Ditto. 

n.4 

Non-metallle minerals. . 11. 8 

Ditto. . 

n.8 

Ditto. 

II. 4 

Ditto 

.. 

• • 


II. 4 
II. 4 

nfto. ... 

Ditto. . . . n. 5 

Salt, etc, 

11. B . 

SaltiCte. 


Preparation and lupply B 
of material lubitancee. 


Preparation and supply B 
of material lubatanoee. 


preparation and supi^ty 

^iiiateflalfitthiit.Am-.e» 


IB 

2.0 

products thereof. 

Food Industries other- 
wise UflclaisISed. 

111.11 

Food Industries. . 

. 111.12 

Food Indoatriei. . 

. UI. 12 

Food Must 

IQ 

2.1 

Grains and PnlMS* 

ni.ii 

Ditto. . 

. 111.12 

Ditto. . 

. m.» 

Ditto. 

20 

2.2 

Vegetable oil and dairy 
prodouts. 

ni.u 

Ditto, . 

. m.» 

Ditto, . 


DWO. 

21 

2.8 

Sugar Industries. . 

in.ii 

Ditto. . 

. nus 

Ditto. . 

• 

Ditto. 

22 

2.4 

Beverages. . • 

in.ii 

Ditto. . 

. m.u 

DIHd. . 



23 

2.S 

Thbaeco. . • , 

in.u^ 

Ditto. . 

. nut 

: DBtn. « V 




M8 



IlCATlON SCaSUES i872-10Sl 

. n 

l,siM«essii« CnluHnns l» Bencal, 187M951 


iPdSnb- 

dMiion 


Ko.of 

DlyMcm Detoriptlon— 1801 

and Bub* 

diviiloQ 


•“d'sSf. wjW VMcriptioii-wra 

dlvUloa Sf^ »<*. 


]1V 


Pattuff and Asrlmltm ' 
ProTlilim and oara of ^ 
aniiaala. 


1 


IV.8 

stock breeding and deal- 
ing. 

B. IV 

V.12 

Growers of special pro- 
ducts. 

V 

xv.ie 

Wood and Bamboos. 

XV 

XXI.78 

Sport 

XXI 

vn.17 

Provision of animal food. 

• • 

•• 


Powoua eiiRagod about IV 

31— Shuop AU<1 goat 
breeders aud deal- 
era. 

82— Wg breeders 

and dealers. 


No, 44— Tea, coffee aod 
0 I n c h 0 ua 
planters and 
^ ciiltivatorf. 

Nos. 303-305— W u o d • 
cutters, car- 
, peuters, etc. 

No, 448— Bliibaris, fal- 
oonon, bird- 
catchers. 


V.XIV Persona working and VI 
dealing in vegetable 
substances. 


Feceona engaged in agrl* 2 
cuiture and with anl* 
mats. 


8 

4 


dealers In vegetable subs- !’> 
tancea. 




7 

8 
9 


vni.2i 

XIV.W 

Fuel and forage. . 

Iron and steel. 

VUI 

xni 

No. 127— Coal mines, etc. 

Nos. 200 to 293— 

V.XV 

V.XV 

Persons working and deal- V 1 

Ing In minerals. 

Ditto 

Manufacture, 

ITJI.4S 



Workers In 
Iron and steel. 





Gold, silver and predons 

XIU 

Nos, 258 to 200— Gold 

V.XV 

Ditto. • 

• e e 



stones. 


and silver 

dealers and 
workers. 






284 to 288— Workers 
in tin, stno, 

^ mercury and lead. 

fin.20 Lighting. . , . ., •• •. VI Manufacture, 


10 

11 

18 


la 


Building materials. 

•• 

V.XV 

Persons working and deal- 
ing in minerals. 

Carving and Bagravlng., 

.. XVI 

No. 820— S a 1 1 p e t r e 
workers and 
BoUora. 


V.XV 

Persons working and deal • 
ing In minerals. 

PreparaMon and snpply of 
matailal i«baUm«eo. 


•• 

•• 


II 

18 

le 

17 


VU7 

m.i8 

run 

ni.ig 

niu 


Provision of animal flood. Til 

Provision of tegetaUe Vll 
food. 

xxm 

Provliloii or aidmal food . VUI 

Pro^B or v^fUble vn 
food, . 

pboimb ^ drisit,: ««• vn 
diments and MlmnlaMIe, 




vn 


No. 81— Fishermen and V.XII 
flsh dealers. 

Nos. 88 and 84— Grain V.XII 
dealers and 
groin Purchaaers, 

No. 406— Bloe pounders 
and hiiskers. 

No . 116 and 117-OU V.XD 
pressero and 

No . 108 and 104— Sugar V.XII 
and molasses 
makers and 
sellers. 

No, 97— Country spirit V.XH 
dletOlen and 


98— Toddy drawers 
and eelleii, ^ ^ 

No. 112— Tobacco and V.Xn 

snuff nianu* 
faotorers and 
seOen. 


Persons working and VI 

dealing In food and 
drink. 

Ditto. ... VI 


Persons worli 
dealing In 
drink. 


and 

and 

VI 

Ditto. . 


9 

VI 

Ditto . 

• 

• 

VI 

Ditto. , 

9 

1 

V 


Dealers in vegetable food. 

18 

Ditto. ^ 

19 

Dealeie In animal food. 

80 

Dealers In vegetable food. 

11 

Doaleis in drink. 

82 

Dealers In stlmolanU. 

88 


9 COfjy^i 
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C3E^8 SbpNOHic CLA8SI 

fitAtEMENT 


8^ 

Mo. 

Mo. Of 
Division 
and Sub- 
division 

DesorlpUon-195 

No. of 

IHvisloii Doscrlptlon-^IOSl 

and Sub- 
division 

No. of 

Dlvialon Deioi1pUo&— 1991 

and Sub- 

dtvtslon 

Mo. of 
ZMvIsioa 
and S^- 
dlvUon 

i>M«1ptton-.iou 

24 

8.6 

Dotton teztUea. . 

in.6 TextUes. 

in.6 TexUIea. • . . 

IlLe 

Xbitllea, 


26 

2.7 

Wearing apparel (except 
footwear) and made up 
textile goods. 

ni.6 

Textiles 

. Ilt.0 

Teitlloa. . 

. m.8 

Teittlei. 

2A 

2.8 

Textile Industries othon 
wise unclaasltted. 

in.6 

unto 

in.6 

Ditto. . 

. ni.6 

DIttc 


27 2.0 


29 3 


20 8.0 


LOftther, leAthor prodaets 
uA (botwear. 


Jfrooeialiig and inanadM* 
tnr»— metalfl, oheml* 
Haiti and produoU 
tharaof. 


llanufkotnre of metal 
piodnoti otlierwlae un- 
elaaiifled. 


in.6 

Hides* skins and hard 
materials Dorn the 
anitnal kingdom. 

in.7 

Hides* skins and hard 
materials ffom the 
animal kingdom. 

ni.7 

111.8 

Metals. 

111.9 

Metals. 

m.9 

ni.io 

Obcmloal prodnots pro* 
perljr so called and 
analogous. 

m.ii 

Chemical products pro- 
perly BO called and 
analogous. 

IU.11 

IIU6 

Construction of means 
of transport. 

III.18 

OoDstruotlon of means 
of transport. 

in.i9 

1II.8 

Metals. 

III.O 

Metals. 

IIL9 


HIdea, IklBi and hani 
matailali (tom Ui« 
animal klnidoin. 


Ifatali. 

Olmmleal prodneto pro* 
^rl/ fO oalled and 

OonaUncNon of meann 
of tnoapOrt. 

BCbtali. 


4 


SO 

8.1 

Iron and Steal (Basic 
maoutbotare). 

1II.8 

Ditto. 

81 

8.9 

Non-Ferrous Metals 

(Basic mauufactttie). 

ni.8 

Ditto. 

82 

8.8 

Transport Bqulpment. 

111.16 

Construction of means 
of transport. 


UI.9 

Ditto. 

III.9 

Ditto. 

1U.9 

Ditto. 

in.9 

Ditto. 

m.io 

Oonstruotlon of means 

in.i8 

OoBstmotldn of icoaut 

of transport. 


of transport. 


08 0.4 

34 8.6 

86 8.0 

88 8.7 

87 8.8 

88 4 

80 4^ 


meetrleal maehlneryj 
appaiatni. appllanosB 
andiiippUef. 
llaehbn^ (other than 
eleotrlcu maohlnerf) 
Inelndlng Bnglneerlng 
Vorkabopi. 

Baalo Indttitrlal Oheml* 
oalB» Fertiliser and 
Power Aloohol. 

Medical and Pharmaceu- 


tical Preparations. 

ManoAMiture of chemical 
pfodneta otherwise on- 

Processing and Mann* 
fbetnre— Kot eUe- 

where spediled. 

Mannfiictarlng Indostrlea 
otherwise nnelassllled. 


m.8 

MeUls. 

UI.0 

Metals. 

m.8 

Mhtals. 

ni.io 

Obemloal products pro- 
perly BO called and 
analogous. 

III.ll 

Obemloal products pro- 
pcrlv so called and 
anafegous. 

ULll 

products pro* 
so otdled and 

ni.io 

Chemical products pro- 
perty so called and 
analogous. 

III.ll 

Obemloal produota pro- 
perly SO called and 
anaiogoiii. 

Ul.ll 

Chemical produots pro- 
eo called ana 

nT.i7 

Miscellaneous and an- 
deflnedlodnstrles. 

in.i8 

Other mlsceHaneonc na- 
dsflned iMoilrlei, 

m.i8 

andsdleiioie. 



naiioN dcsanacs wa-iosi 


No. of 
piTlalon 
iiwt Sub- 
division 

petarlpktoii-1931 

No. of 
Division 
and Sub* 
division 

Desorlptloa— 1801 

No. of 
Division 
and 8ub> 
division 

Dssorlptlou— 1831 

No. of 
Dlvtalon 
and Bub- 
division 

DeteripUon— 18^8 

Beriai 

Bo. 

Xll.40 

Oottdfu 

XU Noa.881and28U-Ootton 
oleanen and 
raw cotton 
dealers. 

V.XI 

Persons working and 
dealing in textiles, 
fabrics and Industries. 

VI 

MltoallanMOi arriaaia. 

84 


Ul. 40, 42 Cotloa dren. 


111.38, Wool tod fti* ( 88 ) ; Wlk 

ffluya" 


1V1I.58 LeatUr, Horu and 
Boom. 


838— Cotton 

neri, mimra. 
vara and 
beaten. 

884— Cotiofi weavert, 
BilU ownen, 


XU 

287— Cotton dyer*. 
No. 244— Net makers 

V.XI 

Ditto. . 

VI 

Ditto. 

88 

XU 

and icllerg. 
247— Tailors and 

dressers. 

Nos. 220 and 211- 

V.XI 

Ditto. . 

i VI 

Ditto. 

83 

Ulanket and 







woollen doth 
maoufaoiurera 
and lellere. 

220 — B Ilk-worm 
rearen and 
0 0 0 0 0 n 
gatheren. 

227 and 228-Sllk 
card er i, 
we avert, 
iptnnera ud 
dealert, 

242— Jute manufac* 
t u r e r 8. 
fnanagort and 
Mcnte. 

XVII No. 380 — T a n n a f i, 
corrlert and 
• lilde aellera. 

830— Shoe, tandalt. 
hook niakert 
and tolleri. 


V.XIII 


Peraoua working and deal* 
lug In animal tubi* 
tancM. 


VI 


Ditto. 


87 


1111.44 Braat, Copper and Bell- XI 
metal. 


1111.40 Iron and Steel 

XUl 

I. 25 Oarti, oarrlaget, etc. X 

II. 36 Tool# and maoUnory. XI 


Vm .20 LlgtiUng. 


JX2e,8i WatekMi diook* ^ 

ioUaSbo 

Tdyt and oortoaltlM 

m. 


Not. 800 to 211—0 u u, 
ammunition, gan< 
powder, etc., 
makers and lollors. 

273 to 288— Work- 
era In braat, oop> 
per and BeU- 
metal. 


Not, 200 to 203— Work- 
er! In Don and 
Steal. 

No. 148-8Ulpwrlg h t a, 
boat buUderi, etc. 


No. 207— Mochanlot 
(not railway). 




f 1 


No. 164-8tattojjert. 
xejH-watoh and 
clock maker! and 


aellera. 

184 — (^nch dealer*, 
dram and liorn 


maken. 


v.xv 

Pomona working and 
dealing la minerals. 

VI 

Idlsoellaneous artisans. 

£8 

V.XV 

Ditto. 

• » 


80 

.. 

.. 

•• 

•• ■ 

81 

V.X 

Persona engaged In art 
and machine pio- 
duota. 

VI 

Ooastruotlvo art. 

88 

88 

V.XV 

Fereons working and 
dealing in minerals. 

*• 

•• 

84 

.. 

•• 

VI 

Dealers In .pMfdniM, 
drugs, medlona, ete. 

88 



, , 

.. 

83 

V.XV 

Poraoni engaged In art 
and macune produots. 

VI 

Dealers tn^ parfum, 
drugs, medians, ets* 

17 



•• 

• • 

88 

V.X 

Peraona engaged In art 
and maoblne produc* 
tlon. 

VI 

VI 

msoellaneous artisans 
ConstrpctlTS art. 

88 

V.X1I1 

Peraona working and 
dealing In animal 
■ubstances. 





«)4 
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^ATBMENT 



Ko.of 


Ko.of 


No. of 

No. of 


BarUl 

Ho. 

Dlvltloa 

MkdflQb- 

Descrlptloo— lO&l 

Dlftsion 

AOdSub- 

DeMriptlon-1081 

Dlvlston Deecrlptloft^ld2l 
And Bub- 

Dlviikm 

AadBuV 

dooortpUen-^lPU 

dlVlllOQ 


dirisioo 


dlTlslon 

divicion 


40 

4.1 

Prod^is of , Fetroleam 
And ooaI. 

Bricks, tiles And other 

.. 

.. 

Of' » • 

*- 

.. 

41 

4.2 

nto 

CefAmlus. 

ia.lO OerAmlos. 

mao . 

Ceruiulos. 



stmctuTAl CUy 





42 

4.8 

prodocte. 

Cement, Cement pipes 
And other cement 
products. 

Non<metAUlQ mlnend 

in.i4 

Building industries. 

IILIS Building Industries. 

in.18 

BulUUng Industries. 

43 

4.4 

l£I.O 

CerAmi(A. 

tII.10 Cemmloc. 

in.io 

CeramlcB. 



products. 







44 

4.6 

Rubber products. 

111.7 


III.8 

Wood. 

lix'i 

Wood. 

46 

4.6 

Wood And wood products 
other than furniture 
and Oxturos. 

Fumlture and Bxturea. 

Wood. 

48 

4.7 

111.13 

Furniture Industries. 

111.14 

FonUture Industries. 

I1M4 

Farnliure industries. 

47 

4.8 

Paper and paper products. 


MlsccUttueous and un- 
deflned Industries. 




Industries of’ luxury and 
those pertaining to 
literature and the arts 
and sdenoes. 

48 

4.0 

Printing and Allied 
Industries. 

111.17 

ni.i8 

Other miscellaneous and 
undefined ludustrlos. 

ULIS 

42 

6 

Construction and Utilities. 







60 

6.0 

Construction and msln- 
tenanoe of works— other- 
wise unclasslded. 

Construction and main- 
tenance— Buildings . 

*• 

•* 

•• 


•• 

• • 

61 

6.1 

111.14 

Building Industries. 

111.16 

Building Industries. 

ni.i5 

Building industries 

62 

6.2 

Construction and maln- 
t e n a n 0 e— Roads, 
Bridges and other 
Transport Works. 

1V.20 

Trausport by road. 





68 

6.3 

Construction and Ifain- 
tenanoe— Telegr a p h 
and Telephone Unes. 

1V.22 

Post office .telegraph and 
tolvphono lervli'es. 

IV.23 

Post office, telegraph and 
telephone lervlcei. 

IV.23 

Post office, telegraph and 
tetopbone serrioes. 

64 

5.4 

Constniotlon and Main- 
tenance operations— 
Irrigation and other 
agrionltural works. 






Produotion and trans- 
mission of physical 
fotC 9 (Heat, light, 
electriolty, moiivu 

power). 

66 

6.5 

Works and Services— 
Bleotrio Power and 
Oas supply. 

111.16 

Production and trans- 
mission of physical 
force, 

« ' 

III.17 

Produotion and trans- 
mission of physloal 
force (Heat, Ught, 
electriolty, motive 

power). 

ni.i7 

66 

6.6 

Works and Services— 
Domestic and Indus- 
trial water supply. 


" 



** 

67 

6.7 

Sanitary Works and 
Serrioes— loclud 1 n g 

in.i7 

Miscellaneous and un- 
defined Industries. 

111.18 

Other Miscellaneous and 
iiodeflned Industrlee. 

m.is 

Other mtfoellaiieotts and 
undefined Industries. 

68 

7.6 

eoavengere. 

Storage and warehousing. 

X1.68 

Qenecal term which dues 
not indicate a definite 
occupation. 

XI.68 

Oenoral term which does 
not Indtoate a definite 
occupation. 

X1.63 

InauffintenOy desorUtod 
oooupatlon.. 

52 

7.6 

Postal servloos. 

IV.22 

Post office, telegraph and 
telephone servloei. 

IV.23 

Post office, telegraph and 
telephone services. 

1V.2S 

Post office^ telegraph and 
U^phone lerylcea. 

60 

7,7 

Telegraph ServloeB. 

1V.22 

Ditto. 

1V.23 

Ditto. 

iV.28 

Ditto. 

61 

7.8 

Telephone Servtoes. 
WIrmess Sendees. 

1V.22 

IV.S 

Ditto, 

1V.2S 

Ditto. 

IVX3 

Dttto. 

62 

7.0 

Ditto. 

IV.23 

Ditto. 

IV.28 

^ Ditto. 

68 

6 

Commeroe. 

V 

Trade. 

V 

Trade. 

V 


64 

6.0 

Retail trade otherwise 
unelasslfled 

V.38 

V.82 

Trade in articles. 

Trade of other sorts. 

V,30 

VAO 

Trade In artlolei, ete. 
Trade of other sorter 

VJ2 

V.41 

StSSXA 

66 

6.L 

Retail trade In foodetulEi 
(indudina beverafSe 
and uarmci). 

V.81 

V.83 

HotoU, oafte, leetaurants, 
oto. 

Other trade In ibodstoff. 

V.82 

VBS 

Hotda, oafiMireitaqraut6» 
ato. 

Othor trade in foodatuir. 

V,38 

V.88 

,0&toMWUlfeodrtilb> 


940 



fsca^^ wum 


No. Of 
DItMm 
and Sub* 
divlaloD 

i)BNripUoft-1601 

No. of 
Dillon 
and Snb- 
dlrislon 

Description- 1681 

No. or 
IMtIsIob 
and Sub- 
division 

Desoription — 1861 

No.of 

Division DaMdpllotH4m 
and Sub- 
division 

MU 

Vo. 

• • 

•• 

•• 

.. 

.. 



40 

ixxa 

Bonding Industries. 

IX 

Brick and tile burners 




41 




and sellers. 



a e e • 

ISS2 

mto. 

•• 

•• 


.. 

a 0 • a 

42 

XV.46 

Baitben and Btoneware. 


No. 133— Lime and shell 
burners and 

.AtlaM 

V, XV 

Persons working and 
deallagln minerals. 


48 


X1.84 Voinlture. 


X1.27 Pftpn. 

X1.28 Book! tsd Prlnta. 


IX>28 Arttflfiori In building. 
XXn.7i Eirtbwork, etc. 


V1.10 BnniMoii. 


11X.07 Meiflagei. 


^IXM 

XIZ.81 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


XI.28 Booki and print!. 


XI 


VJX.IT IrovlilonofiiiiiAalfood. VII 
VlLio Piovlilon of drink, con 
dinoDt and ■tunnlaot. 


18H81^~B a ng 1 6 
makers and selloit. 

192-lOi-Bead, ro- 
sary. neokiaoe 
a^iiowergariand 
makers andsellers. 

208~Potters and 
got and pipe- 


sellers 


makers and 


•• 




VI *’ 

Constnctlonart 



V, X 

Persons engaged In art 

a 9 



( 


and maonine pro- 
dnotlou. 



6 • 

XI 

No. 157— Press. Proprlo- 
tors. llthograph- 

v,x' 

Persons enga^ In art 
and maonine pro- 

a ft 

VI 

UftlmBSt 


orH and printers. 


dnetion. 



•• 

166— Book-binders. 

a a 

.. 

« . 

.. 

IX 

No. 138— Vasons. 

• • 

• 6 

1. 


■' 

#• 

a a 

♦ 6 

.* 

* * 

•• 

• e 

• • 

• • 

• i 

9 a 

a. 

• • 

. • 

• a 

6 ■ 


• a 

• • 

«• 

• a 

VI 

No. 74— Sweepers and 

• • 

■ f 

• « 


XIX 

Scavengers. 

No. 800— Welghmen end 

III, VII 

Persons engaged In cot* 

V 

Convefanoe of persons 

measurers. 


vevaoca of men. 
anlaala, food and 


and goods. 




messages. 


Ditto. 

XIX 

No. 800— Postal direc- 


a a 

V 

tors, postmasters and 
clerks. 




Ditto. 



801— Postal moBseu- 

.. 

• • 

V 


gers, runners, etc. 






44 

45 


46 

U 


46 

50 


6X 

51 

•• 

a4 

55 

56 

17 

5d 

50 


Xo. 164«-StaUoneri, 
156— Book-seHem 
and pnbllsben. 

No. 76— Cow-keeper • 
and milk-sellers. 
SdMataln dealers. 
114 and 115— Opium, 
bliaiii,ganJa,etCM 
preparers 


V,X 

V,XII 


Fersoni engsged In art 
' in flsaehliM pro> 


Peraoni working and deal- 
ing In food and drink. 


Keeping and le&dlii| 
nonep and lale m 


>atOy 

iBO 


m 


seess 



I?0CIW6IOC CUssi 

i^tebqnt 


iro.or 

^ Piftftoo 
VOw jMid Sub- 
difUiQii 




No. of 
Dlvlilon 
and 8ob- 
(UvlfllOll 


DoMripUon-19dl 


No. of 
Dlvlfllon 
and Bab- 
(UvUlon 


Daiertpttoih-19Bl 


No. of' 
OiTtfloo 
andSob* 
dtvblon 





6.8 

RotaU trada la fuel (In- 
elodlng patrol). 

V.87 

Trade In fuel. 

V.8B 

Trade In fbel. 

y.86 

Trade 111 fuel. 

6? 

6.8 

Ratall trade la teaUle 

V.85 

Trade in textiles. 

V.86 

Trade in textiles. 

y.80 

Tra^ in textiles. * 



and laatbar goods. 

V.a6 

Trade in skins, leathers 
and fare. 

V.27 

Trade in skins, leathers 
and furs. 

y.87 

68 

6.4 

Wholesale trade in 
fbodstQlfs. 

v.3a 

Other trade In foodstaff. 

V.83 

Other trade in foodstuffs 

y,88 

Other trade in ibodstuff. 


60 

6.5 

Wholesale trade in oom- 
modlttes other than 
foodstuffs. 

•• 

•• 

70 

6.6 

BealBstate. 


Banks, esiabiishment of 
oredit, exchange and 
Insurance. 

71 

6.7 

Insuianoe. 

y.23 

78 

6.8 

Money lending, banking 
and other flnaneiu 
business. 

v.a3 

V.24 

Ditto. 

Brokerage, oominissioa 
and export. 

78 

7 

Transport, Storage and 
Oominunieatlone. 

IV 

Transport. 

74 

7.0 

Transport and oommonl- 
catlons otherwise on- 
elassifled and Inoldental 
seryloes. 

•• 

•• 

75 

7.1 

Transport bjr road. 

iy.8o 

Transport by rood. 


V.84 

Banks, estabUsbmeni of 
oredit, exchange and 
insunnoe. 

V.24 

Banks, establishment ot 
credit, exchange and 
insurance. 

V.24 

V.25 

Ditto. 

Brokerage, eominUslon 
and export. 

y.24 

y.a5 

^ Ditto. 

Brokerage, oominlMlou 
and export. 

IV 

Transport. 

IV 

Transport. 

IV.21 

Transport by road. 

IV.21 

Transport by road. 


76 

7.8 

Transport by water. 

lY.lO 

Transport by water. 

* ' 

77 

7.8 

Transport by Air. 

IV.18 

Transport by Air, 

76 

7.4 

Railway transport. 

IV.81 

Transport by rail. 

79 

8 

Health. Bducatlon and 
Pablie Administration. 

0 

Public adrainlitration 
and liberal arts. 

80 

8.1 

Medical and other Health 

VUI.47 

Medicine. 



Benrloes. 


81 

8.8 

Kdooatlonal Servlcee and 
Reeeareh. 

VIII.48 

Instruction. 

88 

8.8 

Army, Navy and Air 

V1.40, 
41, & 

Army, Nary and Aii 



Voroe, 

Powe. 

88 

84 

8.4 

8.5 

Pollee (other than 
vlUage watchmen). 
Village Offlcers and ser- 

V1.4a 

V148 

PoUce. 

Ditto. 



nnte, including vtOage 


IV, 20 

Transport by water. 

IV.20 

Transport by water. 

nr.io 

1V.22 

Transport by Air. 
Transport by rail. 

6 6 

iv.a 2 

Transport by nil 

0 

VI 11.48 

Publlo administration 
and liberal arts. 
Medldne, 

0 

VI1I.48 

Publlo administration 
and liberal arte. 
M^lolm. 

viir.40 

Instruction, 

vm.4o 

Instruotlon. 

Vl.il, 

42, 48 

Array^ Navy and Air 
foiue. 

VI.42,48 

1 

1 

Vf.44 

l«oUee. 

VI.44 

PoUoe, 

VI. 14 

Ditto. 

VL44 

Ditto, 
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nCkVXiV SCBEMES 1872-1981 
VJi-contd. 


Ko.of ^ . Vo, at 

plvUdoii t)«k)rlptlo^>~l901 Dlvlilon Description— 1691 
end 0iith tnd Sub* 

dirificm dlTlslOD 


Ko.of 
Division 
and Sub- 
division 


DoMrtpIton— 1891 


Vo. nr 
IMvWob 
i^Stb- 


DMortptloo— im 



Via80» ItglitliitifUeUild forage. VIII 
21 

xn.88, Wool and Vnr, lUk and Zll 
89.40 r Co^ii. 

xni.68 IfoatlienJioraandbODee. ZYll 

VIL19 YroTlrion of drink, con- VII 
dlmentsand stimulants. 


Nos. 126 and 126-Vlre 
wood and grass 
^ gathmers. 
no. 130— Oow-d Q n g- 
fbel preparers 

and sellers. 

No. 867— Pie o e g o o d 
dealers. 

888— Tanners, on?- 
riers and hide 
sellers. 

No. 89— Grain dealers. 

Nos. 103 and 204— ^ugar 
and molasses 

makers and sellers. 
No. 112— Tobacoo and 
snuff manufac- 
turers and sellers. 
Nos. 114 and 116— 
Opium, bhang, 
gunja, etc., pre- 
parers and sellers. 


V.ZI 


V.XII 


Persons working and 
dealing Int^eiand 
fabrics and In dresa. 


Persons working and 
dealing In food and 
drink. 


Vf 


VI 


VI 


Dealen In ' yagetaMo 80 

subataneea. 

Maoellaneona artlaani, 07 

Derim In^ vagatable 88 


XVIII64 Money and secnritles. 


xvni Ditto. 


XIZ Transport and storage. 


XVIII 


Nos. 848andS47-Bank- 
ers, money-lend- 
ers and power 
brokers, etc. 

No. 860— Money-chang- 
ers and testers. 


iii,vi 

III, VI 


Persons who buy or sell, 
keep or lend money, 
bouses or goods of 
various kinds. 

Ditto. 


in, vn Persons engaged In the 
oonvevanee of men. 
anlmris. goods ana 
messages. 


70 

71 


Keeping and 
money and 
goods. 


“3 w 


78 

74 


X1Z.69 Road. 

XIZ.OO Water. 

ZIZ.68 Railway. 

4 Government 


XIX 


XIX 


No. 876— Cart owners 

and drivers, cart- 
ing agent. 

876— Palki owners, 
bearers, eto. 

879— PacK-bnllook 
owners, drivers, 

6tCi 

No. 883— Boatand barge 
owners, etc. 

884— 8hl^ oflioers, 
eagfoeers, marin- 
ers, and dremen. 

886— Boat and 

bargemen. 


HI. VII 


Ditto. 


Ill.vn Persons engaged In the 
oonvevanee of men, 
anlmdi, gooda and 
messages. 


Ill, VII Parsons sngimed In tbs 
conveyanes of man, 
anlmris. goods and 


messMss. 

ProAssIonri « 


V 


V 


Convsyanes of parsons 76 
and goods. *1 


Convsyanes of persons 78 
•nd goods. 


.. 11 

Convsyanes of psnona 78 

and goods. 


7ft 


XX.87 

Medicine. 

XX 

No.421— Praotltloners 
bv dluloma. 

482— Practitioner s 
without diploma 
^d, hakim, 

kaviraj). 

426— Mldwlftry. 

XX.64 

Sduoatlon. 

xz 

No. 407— Prlndpris.nro- 
fMsors. teachers 
In ooileges, In 
schools, etc., 

VI.4»6 

iymy, Nnvy and marine. 

•• 

• ' 

T.l 

civil ssrvlee of the State. 

A.I 

No. 4— MessengeN. con- 
stables, etc. 

U 

VtUage service. 

A.I 

No, ft— Village acconnt- 
anto. ^ 


11— Watchmen. 


I. Ill 

Persons engaged In the 
learned zMesslons or 
In Utstature. art and 
science (with their 

11 

Modlelne. 

80 


Immediate snbordi 
nates). 




i,ni 

Ditto. 

II 

Rdncntlon. 

81 

i.n 

Persons engaged in de- 
fense of tne oonntry. 

I 

Persons ftmptoyod gfidor 
Government or inni* 

8ft 

• ■ 

«• 

1 

Ditto, 

88 

ft ft 

• • 

I 

Ditto. 

84 
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CENSUS BCONQ^p 









8IA!|a0VENT 

No. of 


Bo. of 


iro.ar 


Vo. of 


Sarlal DIvIiIod 
N o. and Sob* 

Dooorlotioa— 1911 

Dlvieton 

andSnb- 

Daiorlptlon-1981 

Divtalan Deieriptioii—lOSl 
and Sob- 

Dltlalon 

andSob- 

Deaatiptioii^isu 

dlTliloa 


di Villon 


dlvtatoa 


dlvlaloQ 


88 8.8 

ImptoyoM of Xonldpa* 
UUMaiid Ifoeal Boaids. 

V1L44 

Publto admlnletratloo. 

VU.46 

Poblle adatiilatcaUon. 

yn.io 

Poblle adMteltlntiQB. 

80 8.7 

Smloyoes of State 
GK»?enuBeote. 

Vn.44 

DltUv 

vn.48 

Ditto. 

VU.40 

Ditto. 

87 .8.8 

Bf^yoei of the Union 
uoTernment. 

vn.44 

Ditto. 

V1I.46 

Ditto. 

vn.48 

Ditto. 

88 8.9 

Bi^loyeef of non-lndUn 
Cravemmenti. 

VII.44 

Ditto. 

Vil.48 

Ditto. 

Yn.48 

Ditto. 

89 9 

SarrioM not eliewheie 

VIU 

ProfeMlone and liberal 

VITl 

PtolbMlone and liberal 

VIII 

Profeaalona and liberal 


epeolfled. 


arte. 


arta. 


arta. 



D 

Mleoellaneoue. 

D 

BOaeoUaneone. 

D 

macena&eotta. 

00 9.0 

Sanloes othenrlia on* 
daetlded. 

Domeetto eerrioe, etc, 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•* 

91 9.1 

X.61 

Domestle aorvloe. 

X.68 

Domeatle aarvlea. 

x.68 

Domeatle lervloe. 


98 

9.8 

Barben and beauty shops. 

111.12 

Industries of dress and 
toilet. 

m.l3 

lodnstries of dress and 
toilet. 

UI.13 

Industries of dress and 
toilet. 

98 

9.8 

Laundries and Laundry 

111.12 

Ditto. 

in.is 

Ditto. 

m.l8 

Ditto. 

94 

0.4 

aervloaa. 

Hotels, lestaoranta and 
eating houses. 

V.81 

Hotels, eafea, restaurants, 
eto. 

V.82 

Hotels, cafes and restau* 
rante. 

V.82 

Hotels, eafts, restaurants, 
eto. 

98 

9.8 

Beereatloo services. 

VUI.49 

Letters, arts and services. 

VIILSO 

Letters, arts and servioes. 

VIII.B0 

Letters^ arts and services. 


M . M 

Legal and 

boslnesi VIII.49, Letters, arts and servioes, 

VIILSO, 

Letters, art and services, 

Vni.60, letters, art and services, 


servioes. 

48. Law. 

47. 

Law. 

47. Law. 


97 9J 

98 9.8 


Arti, litttfi tad Jonna- 
Uam. 

Btttfliaat* Charity and 
Welfltfa 8«nrtoit* 


Vni.49 Ditto. 
Vni.48 Seliglon. 


yiii.50 Ditto. yni.6o Dittos 

vni.46 ReUglov. Vlll.ld BaUsloii. 
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FICATIDN SCB^E9 1872-1991 


90. of 
WvWon 
»i)d Sob* 
dtvifltoo 




1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


dlirflilOD 


Uoaorl|)<doii> lost 


forMor tooMond nonl- 
boSloo# 

dYfltorvSee of tbo State. A,1 


A.I 


Ho. or 


DaicrlptloB* ISSl 


H<i. S— Offleen. 

3— Offloe Bnperin- 
ieodenta and 
olerioal eetabllih- 
menta. 

Ditto. 


1 . [ 

I.I 

I.I 

LI 


Vo. of 
DIvMoq 
oBdSob- 
dlyMoB 


Piraoiia oodaMd In the 
ral or looal i 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


DMerlpllOb<*^lS7a 


Vo. 


, OOT* 

eminent of tbeooontry. 
Ditto. 


Peraona employed under . SS 
Oovemaent or Mnnl* 
dpal or other local 
aathwltlei. 

SO 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


87 

88 

as 


00 


VI.14 ; 

Peraonal and domestic 
service. 

VI 

No. 66— Cooks. 

06— Indoor servants. 
67— Orooms, coach- 
men. 

ILV 

Persons engaged In enter* 
talning and performing 
personal oAces for 

lU 

Domestic. 

01 

VI.14 

Ditto. 

VI 

08— Door keepers. ■ 
No. 60— Barbers. 


males. 

III 

Other than domeiUo. 

08 


• • 

VI 

No. 63— Washerman. 




.. 

08 

VI.16 

Non-domestic eHtabllsh- 
ment. 


• a 

ILV 

Persons engaged In enter- 
taining and perform- 
ing personal offices for 

m 

Inn-keepers, etc. 

04 

XX.71 

Music, acting, dancing, 
etc. 

XX 

XXI 

No. 446 — Actors, singers 
and dancers and 
their accompanists. 

466 — Gonjorors, and 
fortune tellera. 

LIII 

males. 

Parsons engaged In the 
learned proKresslons or 
In Uteralnre, art and 
science, etc. 

II 

fine Arts. 

06 


XX.OC, Law, Vnvlnoerlng and XX 
«8 Survey. 


XX.Sft Literature, 
XX 03 Aellstoo. 


XX 


467— Tnmblere, aoro- 
bata, etc. 

460— Exbibiton of 


trained 

(bnlli. 


(bnlli, beare, 
analcee, monkeya, 
etc.). 

Nob. 411,412— Private 
BooretarleB,olerki, 
pnbllo Borlbea and 
copylita. 

414— BarrlB ten. 
Advooatei and 
Fleaden. 

416and416— Sollcltori, 
Attoraeye, Law 
Agents and Mnkb- 
tears. 

No. 417— Articled Clerke 
and other lawyer'll 
olorke. 


LIII 


No. 401— Prieita, Mlnli- 
tors, preachers, 
missionaries, etc. 

404— Religions- 
mendloants, In- 
mates of monsi- 
terles, convents. 

406— Cbnrob. tem- 
ples, musjld, 

ground service. 


Ditto, 


LIU 

LIII 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


U 


Law. 


II 

XI 


BiliglOli. 


07 

08 


3 cxvauB 


94S 
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BtBLlOCRAPHV 

’if*'!®®*!?*! **'® consulted in writing this Part 

Si **0^ of the requiranants <rf a blbUogranhy but may 

^Ip the be^raen 1 wish to express nw obligations to £&i Apantakumar 

Qiwravart4 Librarian of the West Bengal l&cretatlat tAbtiot^ and' hts assistants 
l«r having arranged the list alphabetically. «*u «*b nsBunanw 

ADMINISTRATION 


fit V. Memoi^findom on Bifldnapore, 
CAlontU, Bengal: Sodretiitiat. 1902 . 

Bengal. Annual report on the adminlstra* 
tion of the territories under the Lieut- 
Ck^veriior of Bengal during the year 1871- 
72. Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat. 1872. 

. Report on the administration of 

Bengal: 1880-81. 1010-11. 1920-21. Cal- 
cutta. Bengal Secretariat 

— . Acbninistration Enquiry Committee. 
Report 1944-5 (Rowlands Cominlttee)« 
Cal.. B. G. Press. 1945. 

District Administration Committee. 
Report 1013-14 (Levinge Committee). 
CaL, Bengal Secretariat Press. 1015. 

Bengal Directory and General Regis- 
ter for the yeaf 1830. Calcutta, Samuel 
Smith Co., Bengal £^rkaru Press. N. D. 

Bucklakd, C. £. Bengal under the Lieuten- 
ant Governors from 1834 to 1898. 2V. 
Cal., S. K. Lahiri 8e Co. 1900-1. 

Calcutta Corporation^ Report of the Cal- 
cutta Municipal AdministratlcK) for the 
years 1942-43 to 1948-49. Calcutta. Cor- 
poration Press. 

Calcutta Gazette ; Jan-Mar., 1916, Jan-Mar. 
1935. 

CaeciMa improvement Trust. Anhual Re- 
port on the Operations of the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust for the years from 
1937-M^ to 1949-50 (in separate volumes). 

CoocH Behar State. Annual report on the 
General Administration of the Cooch 
Behar State for the year 1944-45. Cooch 
Befur, Cooch Behar State Press. 1948. 

India. Laws. Statutes etc. Collection of 
statutes relating to Indian Delhi, 
Manager of Publications. 1935. 

tj 5 w;N, T. H. A fly on the wheel or how I 
h^ped to govern Indian London, Con- 
atwle. 1812. 

M|M«. A. jr. M. Report Oh S)4het, 1853. 

West Bengal. Works and Buildings Depart- 
ment Adminisratidii HepoH. tor the 
period 15th August 1847 to 31st 

Mandi 1849. 

M7 


AOBIOinLTUBS AlfD LAND nNUBB 

Ascoli, F. D. Early revedue history of 
Bengal' amf the fifth tepbrt, 1812. 
LGddon, Clarendbh Press. 1917. 

• Revenue History of the Sundarhans 

(1870^1920). 1821. 

Baden-Powbll, B. H. fhe Indian Village 
CeihfUMhity (examfued with reference to 
the Physical, ethnographic and historical 
conditions of the Provinces ; chiefly on 
basis of the Revemie Satttement 
Reports and District Manuals). London. 
1896. 

, B. H. Land Systems of British India, 

3v. Oxfor^ Clarendon Press. 1892. 
BaneiUEe, D. B. Early land' revenue system 
in Bengal and Blhcur: v. 1. 1765-72. 
Longmans, Green. 1988. 
teilER^r; Hi tt. liepbrt on the agriculture of 
the District of Cuttack. 1898L 
Basu, B. C. Notes on Indian Agriculture. 
1883. 

Bengal. Department of Agrieultisre. Report 
on an inquiry into the condRion of Apd- 
cultural Workers in village BrindabMi- 
pur. 1949. 

. Department of Agriculture. Season 

and Crop Reports of Bengal, 1901-2 to 
1944-45. Alipore, Bengal Government 
Press. 

. Department of Agriculture, Pbrests 

and Fisheries. Agricultursg Statistles bf 
plot to plot enumeration Jis Bengali, 1944- 
4,5, 3pts. AUpore, Bengal Government 
Press. 1946. 

. Same ; pt. 3 : union tables by Charu 

Chandra Sen. 

. Land Bevenua Commission. (Fioud 

C^ommisslonk) Report of the Land Ro^ 
venue Commission Bengal. Alipore, 
Bengal Govt. Press. 1940. 

V.2 Indian land system ancient, medt* 
mvai ahd modern. 1940. 

. Survey and Settlement, Final report 

on the Survey and Settlement Operations 
Alipore, Bengal Ckivt Biress. 

(t) tiistrict of Birbkum, 1924-1982 by 
Bljoy Blhari Mukh^L 

(2) Distriot of ifhPaeganas. 1924-1938 hy 

Anil Chandra Lahiri 
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(Fr«par«d biMSai BHUDBB CHANDRA BANBRJl} 
Refertnets «r« to pot*$ 

D meant Dittrlet, P. 8.— Police Station, C-^tjr. t-^wn. 


A^webt. theory of, 436 ; Imposed by Mawabt, 
444 ; perman^t Setttement and abwab, 
4444( ; declared Illegal, 445 
Aoeuraoy, d^lO, . 140-3 ; factors against. 6 ; 
dremnstances favouraUe for, 7, 142-3; 
sample verification, 7; absence of c<»n- 
plaints, 7 : tally «dth bouselist estimate, 
7-0 ; no scienUfic accuracy claimed, 9-10 ; 
limit of underestimation, 7, 10 ; of 
Calcutta census, 237-46 ; of 1941 census 
tested, 363-7 

Age Composition in cities and towns, 424 ; in 
six cities, 425; age groups and their 
percentage, 358 

Agrioiltural aasses, 348-51, 435; indebted- 
ness, 103-03 ; figures of census and Labour 
Inquiry, 487-0; of Land Revenue Oan- 
mission, 490 ; percentages of scheduled 
castes and tribes in, 353-4; self-support- 
ing persons, earning and non-earning 
dependants, 460-61 ; reasons for wide 
differences among States, 461 ; regional 
characteristics, 462-4; distribution in 
secondary employment, 440-60, 464-66 
Agricultural labourers, 482. 97 ; attached agri- 
cultural labourers, 482-3 ; percentage of 
self-supporting agricultural labourers to 
total population, 496 ; employment and 
unemidoyment, 97 ; type of wwk and 
reasons for unemplojnnent, 9 ; seasonal 
variation in employment, 98; secondary 
means of livelihood, 465 


Agricultural j^oducts, 373, 69, 73, 74 ; ^t 
variety, 383-4 ; Yield declining, 382-3, 485, 
490; in a worse plight than 150 yws 
ago, 381 ; deppendent on rainfall, 382 ; 
reasons for agricultural unprofitableness, 
382-83. 471-2, 476 

Allpur Duar (T), increment fantasy brftw 
1921 and very imiffesslve after tnas, 
262 ; population, 410 ; sprung into 
Importance, 263 ; raUway outpost, 199 

Alipur Suars Subdivision and Police Station, 
*^pulatIon, 292-3 ; perwntw variation, 
283 ; variation in density, 175 
AUuvium, extent, 18, 29 fl ; depth, 23, 29 

in density, 172 


' Amt A entirely rural Police Station, area, 
population and density, 177 ; 

Kriatton in, 281 ; varlaUon In density. 

m 


Arambag Subdivision and Police Statton, 
286-7 ; population, 286-7 ; pereentan 
variation, 283 ; variation in density. 171 

Arambag (T>, 195 ; population, 410 ; density, 
191 ; had indigo factories. 417 

Area of West Bengal, 14-15 ; districts, 15, 138 

Sikkim, 14; 104 P. S. with de n sities over, 
1,050, 177-8. 

Asansol Subdivision contains Raniganj coal 
field, 20 large reserves of iron ore, 21 ; 
good quality fire-clay, 21 ; Chlttarai^an 
and other centres of i^ustry, 178, 185<6 ; 
population, 284-5 ; large odOnies of koras, 
65 ; percentage variation, 270 ; variation 
in density, 169 ; phenomenal increase, 218 

Asansol, industrial P. S., 178 ; area, pecula- 
tion and density, percentage variation, 
279; variation in density, 169; a great 
proportion of the industnal population 
Uve in the villages, 176; maximum 
growth, 213 

Asansol (T), Incortant railway Junction, 
186 ; pipulation, 410 ; female ratio, 422 ; 
climatol^ical table, 50-53 

Ausgram P. S., peculation, 284-5 ; variation, 
279: variation in density, 160; density 
much below rural average, 175 

Baduria P. S., non-industrial P. S.. 177 ; area, 
population and density, 177 ; percentage 
variation in. 281; variation in density, 
172 

Baduria, non-industrial town, 177; popula- 
tion, 410 ; Bagdi, 65-7 

Bagnan P. S., entirely rural P. S., 177 ; area, 
population and density, 177 ; percentage 
variation in, 281; variation in density, 
. 172 ; Bagrl, 32 

Baidyabati (T), Industrial town, 409; popu- 
lation, 407 


Balagarb P. S., population, 28^7 1 

variation, 280 ; variation in density, 171 

Bally industrial P. R, 178 ; i^, population 
and density. 178 ; percentage varUtto^ 
281 ; variation In daiudtjf, 112 ; a 
proportion of tiie Industrial population 
five In the surrounding vUlages, 176 

Bally (T), Industrial town, 178, 300 ; popula- 
tion, 407 

Balurriiat Sobdlvirion and Police S tetton , 
^JJuiirtlon, 293 - 8 ; percenter varihtloo. 
283; variation la dsnrity, 175 
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Balurghat (T)» 195 ; population, 410 

Bamangola P. S., population, 290-91 ; palr^v i 
centage variation in, 282 ; variation in 
density, 174 

Bangaon Subdivision and Police Station, 
population, 288«9 ; percentage variatbm, 
281 : variation in density, 172 

Bangaon (T), 195 ; population, 410 ; female 
ratio in, 422. 

Bankura (D), 218-23 ; area, 15 ; shape and 
river system, 17 ; geology, 21 ; soil, 30 ; 
number of mauzas, villages and towns, 
158-9, 389 ; village roads, 391 ; population, 
138 ; growth of. 138-9 ; variation, 201 ; 
variation in density, 170 ; progress of 
population, 218-23 ; percentage variation, 
279 ; population with variation since 1872, 
284-5 ; percentage of age groups, 275 ; 
percentage of age groups and married 
women, 221 ; distribution of rural popu- 
lation by L. C., 402 ; more thsm 80 per 
cent, depend on agriculture, 352 ; agri- 
cultural self-supporting persons, 455-6 ; 
migration, 222-3 ; sends out more than 
receives, 222 ; number in towns, 405 ; 
castes and tribes, 65 ; percentage of 
families in debt, 103 ; religion. 68-69 ; 
crops, 73 ; pressure on land, 222 ; results 
of deforestaUon, 219 ; natural calamities, 
220-21 *, industries in rural areas; 499-501 

Bankura P. S., population, 284-5 ; percentage 
variation, 279 ; variation in density, I70 

Bankura (T), a great agricultural centre, 194 ; 
a health resort, 219 ; population, 410 ; 
density, 191 

Bankura (Sadar) Subdivision, 284-5 ; popula- 
tion, 284-5 ; percentage variation, 279 ; 
variation in density, 170 

Bansihari P. S.t population, 292-3 ; percentage 
variation in, 283 ; immigration, 260 ; 
variation in density, 175 ; below gpral 
average, 168 

Bansberia (T), 409 ; population, 407 

Barabani, industrial P. S., 169, 176, 178 ; 
population, 284-5 ; percentage variation 
in, 279 ; variation In density, 169 

Barakat (T>, industrial town, 178, 409 ; 
population, 410 

Baranagar P. S., industrial police station, 
178; area, population and density, 178; 
percentage variation, 281 ; variation in 
density, 172 

Baranagar (T), industrial town, 178, 409 ; 
population, 407 

Barasat P. S., non-industrial police stati<m, 
177; area, population , and density, 177; 
percentage variation, 281 ; vaxikUon in 
density, 172 


Barasat Subdivision, population, 28841 ; 
percentage variation, 281; variation in 
density, 172 

Barasat non4iidu$trial town, 177 ; popu- 
lation, 410; formerly *the Sandhurst of 
Bengal*, 417 

Barbers and beauty shops^ 526 

Barga system, 448-9, 472, 481**2 ; area under 
‘ bargd system, 93 ; percentage of popula- 
tion in L. C. II, 461 ; percentage of 
dep«idenicy, 462 ; percentage of self- 
supporting persons among batgadars, 
456 ; who are batgadars, 93^ t mdls of 
bdrga system, 94 ; distributkni of 
families living as batgadars, 469 ; num- 
ber per 1,000 of L. C. II as self-support- 
ing, earning or non-earning dependents, 
462 

Barfnd, 25, 32-33, 316 ; opening out by 
' ’ Santals, 257 

Barjora, P. S., population, 284-5 ; percentage 
variation, 279 ; variation in density, 170 
density much below rural average, 165 

Barraclippur Cantonment, industrial town, 178 ; 
population, 407 

Barrackpur Subdivision, population, 288-9 ; 
percentage variation, 281 ; variation in 
density, 172 

Barrackpur P. S.. industrial police station, 

‘ ' 178 ; area, population and density, 178 ; 
percentage variation, 281 ; variation in 
density, 172 

Barrackpur (T>, Industrial town, 178, 409 ; 
population, 407 

Baruipur P. S., non-industrial police station, 
177 ; area, population and density, 177 ; 
percentage variation, 281 ; variation in 
density, 172 

Baruipur (T), non-industrial town, 177 ; popu- 
lation, 410 

Basirhat Subdivision, population, 288-9 ; 
percentage variation, 281 ; variation in 
density, 172 

Basirhat (T), non-industrial town, 177 ; 
population, 410 

BatanSgar (T), industrial town, 178, 409 ; 
population, 407 

Baurla P» S., industrial, 178 ; area, i>opuIa- 
tlon and density, 178 ; percentage varia- 
tion in, 281 ; variation In d^sity, 172 

BaUria (T>, industrial town, 178, 409; popu- 
lation, 410 

Behala P. S., industrial police staSon, 178 ; 
area, popiUation and density, 178 ; 
percentage variation in^ 281 ; variation 
in density, 172 

Beldanga P. S., 162, 256 ; entirely rural 177 ; 
areai population and dmsity, 177 ; 
percentage variation, 282 ; variation in 
drasity, 174 .. 

Bengal, origin of the name, 73 
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BengnU as mother tongue in other States, 

300 

his plight, 433-4 

Berhampur Town, non-industrial P. S., 177; 

- area» population and density, 177 ; 

percentage variation In, 282 ; variation in 
> density, 174 

Berhampur (T), non-lndustcial town. 177; 

•; population, 410 

^iiadreswar, P, S., Industrial police station, 

\ 178; area, population and density, 178; 

percentage variation in, 280; variation 
in density, 171 

Bhadreswar (T), industrial town, 178, 409 ; 
population, 407 

Bhagwangola P. S., population, 290-91 ; per- 
centage variation, 282 ; variation in 

density, 174 ; density above rural average, 

168 

Bhagwanpur P. S., population, 286-7 ; per^ 
centage variation, 280 ; variation in 

density, 171 

Bhangar P. S., population, 288-9 ; percentage 
variation, 281 ; variation in density, 172 ; 
density much above rural average, 168 

Bharatpur P. S., population, 290-91 ; percent- 
age variation in, 282 ; variation in 

density, 174 ; density above rural 

average, 165 

Bhatar P. S., population, 284-5 ; percentage 
variation in, 279 ; variation in density, 

169 ; density below rural average, 165 

Bhatpara (C), industrial city, 178, 409 ; popu- 
lation, 407 

Bijpur, industrial police station, 178 ; area, 
population and density, 178 ; percentage 
variation in, 281 ; variation in density, 

172 ; contains the towns ol Kanchrapara 
and Halisahar, 178 

BInpur P. S„ prospective small industrial 
area, 191 ; population, 286-7 ; percentage 
variation in, 280 ; variation in density, 

171 ; density much below rural average, 

168 

Blrbhum (D), 215-18 ; area, 15; mauzas, 
villages and towns, 158-9, 389 ; village 
roads, 391 ; shape and river Bjrstem, 

16-17 ; geology, 18-20 ; soil, 29-30 ; popu- 
lation, 138 ; growth of population, 138-9 ; 
growth before and after 1921, 215-18 ; 
variation fn population, 201; percentage 
variation in population. 279; variation 
in density, 170; population with varia- 
tion since 1872. 284-5 ; more than 80 per 
‘ cent, in agriculture, 352; distribution of 
' l^al population by L. C., 402 ; number 
of Inhabited villages. 158 ; number of 
towns, 159 ; number in towns, 405 ; agri- 
cultural self-supporting persons by L. C., 

465-6; castes and tribes. 65; religion. 


68-69; percentage of age groups. 275 ; 
percentage of age groups and of married 
women, 217 ; migration. 218 ; effects of 
epidemics. 215 ; crops. 73 ; price of rives, 
106 ; magimum supportable density.^ 216 ; 
percentage of families In debt. 103 ; 
industries in rural areas. 499-501 ; radio- 
active sulphurous springs, hot and cold, 
20 ; little Jack Horner. 218 

Birnagar (T). population, 411 ; formerly a 
prosperous large towns, 418 ; female 
ratio, 422 

Birth place, method of recording, 296 

Birth rate, 329, 371 ; fall due to famine, 18-2 ; 
poverty and lack of standard keep the 
birth rate high, 381 

Bishnupur, entirely rural police station, 177 ; 
area, population and density, 177 ; per- 
centage variation, 281 ; variation in 
density, 172 

Bolpur P. S., population, 284-5 ; percentage 
variation, 279 ; variation in density, 170 ; 
density just below rUral average, 168 

Bolpur (T), seat of the rural University of 
Santiniketan, 194 ; population, 410 ; 
density, 191 

Budge-Budge, industrial police station, 178 ; 
area, population and density, 178 ; per- 
centage variation in, 281 ; variation in 
density, 172 

Budge-Budge (T), industrial town, 178, 400; 
population, 407 

Burdwan (D), 211-15; area, 15; shape and 
river system, 17 ; geology. 20 ; mauzas^ 
villages and towns, 159, 108. 389 ; 

roads, 391 ; population, 138 ; growth of 
population, 138-9 ; variation in popula- 
tion, 201 ; percentage variation In popu- 
lation, 279 ; variation in density, 169 ; 
population before and after 1921, 211-14; 
steady increase since, 1921, 213 ; natural 
calamities caused decreased. 211-13; 
population with variation since 1872, 
284-5 ; percentage of age groups, 275 ; 
age groups and married women, 214; 
distribution of rural population in L. C., 
402 ; number in towns, 405 ; self-sup- 
porting persons in agricultural classes, 
455-6 ; more than 63 per cent, depend 
on agriculture. 352 ; castes and tribes, 65 ; 
largest substratum Bagdis and Bauris. 
65 ; religion, 68-9 ; crops. 73 ; price of 
rice, 106 ; families in debt, 103 ; migra- 
tion, 214-5; industries in rural areas, 
499-501 

Burdwan P. S., population, 284-5 ; percentage 
variation. 270 ; variation in density. 169 ; 
density much above rural average. 168 

Burdwan <T). famous for cutlery and con- 
fectionery. 103 ; non-lnduttrlal town, 
193-4; population^ 410; density. 191 
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Burdwan IXvitlon, districts, 18; towns, 159, 
408 ; villages classing soconUng to 
population, 390 ; roads, 391 ; area «1 police 
stations by density, 166 ; population with 
variation since 1872, 284>5;, variation in 
density, 169 ; variation in population, 
201 ; percentage variation In population, 
279 ; distribution of population in villages 
and towns, 402 ; population in towns, 
40S : number of displaced persons, 399 ; 
self-supporting persons In agricultural 
classes, 455-6 ; industries in rural areas, 
499-501 ; death from child birth, 372 

Burdwan Fever, cause and nature, 212 ; 
effects of, 220, 223, 224-5, 227, 248, 254-9 

Burnpur (T), industrial town, 178 ; popula- 
tion, 410 

Burwan P. S., population, 290-91 ; percentage 
variation in, 282 ; variation in density 
174 ; density much above rural average, 
168 

Bustees, living conditions, 146-8 ; number in 
Calcutta, 148 

Calcutta, 236-48 ; area, IS ; Census units, 
living rooms, 148 ; number of person to 
a living room, 145 ; floor space per person, 
146 ; living conditions in Bustees, 146 ; 
population with variation, 288-91 ; 
percentage of growth, 211 ; growth of 
population, 138-9 ; density, 137 ; peculia- 
rities of the population, 246-7 : displaced 
persons, 247 ; migration, 247-8 ; percent- 
age of age groups, 246 ; age groups and 
married women, 246 ; size of family, 145 ; 
distribution of families, 146 ; non-family 
population, 155-6 i religion, 68-9 ; ac- 
curacy of Calcutta count, 237-46 ; in- 
fantile mortality, 372-3 ; agricultural self- 
supporting persons, 455-6 ; climatological 
table, 47-50 

Canning (T), non-industrial town, 192,, 409; 
population, 410 

Canning P. S., non-industrial police station, 
192 ; population, 288-9 ; percentage varia- 
tion, 281 ; variaticm in density, 172 ; cash 
crops, 105 ; index, of financial condition 
of agricultural classes, 106 ; prices, 106-7 ; 
fetched high price, 109 

Cast and tribes, 65-8 

Census, 1-5; synchronous and n<m-synchro- 
nous, 194 ; innovations in 1941, 2 ; 
departures in 1951, 2 ; period, 1, 2. 5, 
142, 294 ; divisions, 3 ; agency, 3 ; house 
numbering, 144-5 ; house, 4 ; records, 5-6 ; 
National Register of Citizens, 2; mauza 
register, 2 ; sample training census 4 ; 
publications, 6 ; accurary of, 6-10, 140-43 ; 
drawbacks, 9, 142 ; panic in 1872, 267 

Census house, 143-8 ; per square mile, 156 ; 
number in Calcutta, 148; persons per 


census house, 149; married womim par 
census house, 151 

Central Pay Commission, 89; recommenda- 
tions, 112, lira. 

Chakdah (T), 195 ; non-industrial town^ 191 ; 
population, 410; Increase due In large 
Displaced population, 195-7 ; fem^ 
ratio, 421 ; formeriy a trade centre, 418 

Chakdah P. S., popiilatlon, 290-91 ; vaitetion 
In density, 174 ; percentage vaHatlon, 
282 ; contains Kanchrapara Develop- 
ment Area Rural Ccdony, 192 

Champdani (T), industrial town, 178, 409; 
population, 407 

Chandemagore, 274 ; description, 14 ; popula- 
tion, 68, 153, 407 ; population with varia- 
tion, 292-3 ; variatlcms in density, 175 ; 
percwitage variation in population, 201 ; 
percentage of household population, 154 ; 
percentage of non-household population, 
number of occulted houses, 153 ; reasons 
for phenomenal grourtii, 274; religion, 
155 ; non-household population, 153 ; 
68 

Chanditala P. S^, entirely rural police station, 
177 ; area, population and density, 177 ; 
percentage variation, 280; variation in 
density, 171 

Chandrakona (T>, 194-5, 409 ; population, 
411 ; a flourishing industrial centre in 
the 17tb centuity, 417, 195 ; female 
ratio, 421 

Chandrakona P. S., 194 ; population, 266-7 ; 
percentage variation in, 280 ; variation In 
density, 171 ; spectacular decline, 194 

Change In the course of big rivers, 18-19 

Chapra P. S., population, 290-91 ; percentage 
variation in, 282 ; variation in density, 
174 ; density below rural average, 165 

Chhatna P. S., population, 284-5 ; percentage 
variatlcm in, 279 ; variation in density, 
170 ; density below rural average, 165 

Chhitmahals, 9, 13-14 ; enumeration of, 9, 14 

Chinsurah P. S., 169 ; industrial police station, 
178, area, population and density, 178 ; 
percentage variation, 280; variation in 
density, 171 

Chittaranjan, locomotive town, 178, 169, 409 ; 
population. 410 ; density, 178 

Cities and towns, 159-62; definition, 159-60; 
classified according to femlile ratio, 422 ; 
population class, 425 ; age compositioin of 
. males and females, 424; progress in 
numbor, 425*8 ; percentage ot pppulatloa 
in different classes of, 42940; relwous 
coDUminttles in towns, 431;. decay of, 
417-8; explanations of the iqpced of 
growth of towns; 433-4 i role cd small 
. reridsntial towns, 192-3 
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OvU iMMMi iwrtitatod* IMl-SO, 130 

CUmOllc factors and human energy, 386 

Coal, index of Industry, 108 ; mines, 19, 20-3, 
27; immigrants to coalfields. 69; 
persons employed in and around mines. 
110 s average daily earnings of coal 
miners, llO; disputes of workers, 116; 
strikes in mines, 116 

OoRUnerce, 522-4, 528 ; boom, 119 ; percentage 
employed vary low, 522 ; reasons for low 
percentage, 923-4 ; retail trade otherwise 
unclassiOed improved nmsideraUy, 529 ; 
onployees in commercial establishments, 
,118 

Community Development Project, 213, 216 

Ciompariaon with principal states of India 
density, area f^nd population, 131-2 ; mean 
decennial growth, 132 ; persons per 
hous^old and percentage of non-house- 
hold population, 133 ; total and females 
in cities and towns, 133-4 ; non-agri- 
cultural livelihoods, 134-5 ; literacy, 135 ; 
Displaced persons, 135-6 ; least and 
most populous districts and average size 
of them, 137 ; self-supporting persons, 
earning and non-earning dependents, 344 ; 
livelihood classes in different states, 357 ; 
growth of population in different conti- 
nents, 368 ; population in Great Britain, 
India and West Bengal, 370 

Compensation to workmen, 118 

Compilation, 6 

Cental subdivision and P. S., congenial to 
growth, 223 ; more malarious than before, 
224 ; population, 286-7 ; percentage varia- 
tion, 280 ; variation in density, 171 ; large 
population speak a corrupt form of 
Oriya, 65 

Contai (T), non-industrial town, 194 ; popula- 
tion, 410 

Control of population, 380 

Copper Ores, 27, 28 

Count, houselist, 7, 8 ; provisional, 5 ; final, 
5, 7, 8 ; explanation of the differences, 
8-8 

COoeh Behar (D), 269-271 ; area, IS ; merging 
of, 13 ; (^hitmahals, 13-14 ; river sys- 
tem, 16 ; geology, 25: soil. 33-4; castes 
and tribes, 67 ; population. 138-8 ; popula- 
tion with -variation, 292-3 ; variation in 
density, 179 ; percentage variation, 283 ; 
percentage of .age groups, 278 ; religions, 
158-8 ; villages, mauzas and towns, 68, 

' 388 : villages classified, 390 ; agriculture, 
382 ; more than 80 per cent, depend on 
distrihution of rural population in L. C, 
4O2 ; agricultural self^pporting persons, 
455-6 ; number of towns, 409 


Cooch Behar P. 198; population, 292-3; 
percentage varlatimi, 283 i variation in 
density, 179 

.Cooch Behar (T), population, 410 

Co-operative' movement, progress of, 128 

Cotton textiles, 521 

Criminal cases tried during the decade, 129 

Crops, 73-4; paddy, 29-33; Jute, 31, 32, 34, 
73-4 ; sugarcane. 29. 31-2, 39 ; paddy, 
73-4 : sugarcane, 29, 31-2, 39 ; tobacco, 
32, 33*4 ; mulbessy, 32- 73 ; maim, 30, 33 ; 
bajra, 30; wheat, barley, 29-30; gram, 
kalal, peas, linseed, 30 

Cultivation, yield per acre, 485, 480 ; seed 
requirements per a«e, 486 ; storage loss, 
486 ; milling outtumed, 486 ; producers 
of paddy and surplus consumption paddy, 
488 ; production and consumption of 
paddy, 488 ; production and rOOutcement 
of rice in West Bengal, 489; population 
under rationing, 489 ; growth of popula- 
tion and extension of cultivation, 440, 
446-8, 472 

Cultivated land, 1951, 494 ; suggestions for 
improvements of, 495-7 

Cyclone of Midnapur of 1942, 77-9 ; brief 
surveys of, 77-8 ; effects of, 78 

Dainhat (T), population, 410 

Damodar, 17 ; flood of 1843, 88 ; floods, 212 ; 
navigability destroyed, 219 

Damodar Valley Project, 70, 73, 378-80 

Dantan P. S., population, 286-7 ; percentage 
variation, 280 ; variation in density, 170 ; 
depopulation, 229 

Darjeeling (D), 265-9 ; area, 15 ; position, 16 ; 
rlvqr system, 16 ; geology, M-7 ; minerals, 
27 ; soil, 33 ; climatology, 42-5 ; mauzas, 
villages and towns, 158-9, 388 ; roads, 
391 ; population with variation, 292-3 ; 
growth of population, 138-9 ; room limited 
for an increase, 267 ; percentage variation 
in population, 283; variation in density, 
175 ; number in towns, ' 405 ; villages 
classified by population, 380 ; distribution 
of rural population in L. C., 402 ; sigri- 
cultural self-supporting persons, .259 ; 
percentage of age groups, 273 ; castes and 
tribes, 67 ; religions, 68-9 ; crops, 74 ; tea, 
265-6 ; panic at the first comus, 267 

Darjeeling P. S.. non-^ndustrlal, 177 ; popula- 
tion, 292-3 ; percentage variation, 283 ; 
variation in density, 175 

Darjeeling (T). grown vicariously on Nepal 
and Sikkim, 184 ; population, 410 

Daspur P. S, 224 ; centre of tirade with a 
rich agricultural hinters land, area, 
populalon and density, 177 ; percentage 
variation in, 280; variation in density, 

m , 
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Date of initiation of operations^ 2 ; ;( 0 lnlng of 
the Superintendent, Zl pireliailnary ar« 
rangements. 2 ; commeucemept of census, 

5 ; beginning of preliminary totals, 5 ; 
publication of preliminary tdtais, 5 ; 
Commencement of sorting, 5 ; 
the Great Calcutta Killing, 84 ; partition, 
86 ; Chandemagore*s transfer to India, 
14 ; merger of Cooch Behar with West 
Bengal, 13 ; first tea garden in Jalpai- 
guri, 262 ; first trial of tea plant in 
Darjeeling, 265 

Death rate, 330 ; increase due to famine and 
epidemics, 81^3 

Debra P. S., population, 286-7 ; percentage 
variation In, 280 ; variation ih densi^, 
170 ; susceptible to decrease of popula- 
tion, 225 

Debt of agricultural families, 92, 94-5, 102-5 ; 
smaller debt no sign of prosperity, 105 ; 
contraction of credit, 106 

Declining livelihoods, 516-27 

Definition of census village, 157, 387-8 ; census 
house, 4, 143-5 ; immigrant, 295 ; dis- 
placed person, literacy, town ,and city, 
159-160 

Deforestation, 58 ; evil effects of, 59, 319, 
224 

Deganga P. S., population, 288-9 ; percentage 
variation, 281 ; variation in density, 
172 ; density much higher than rural 
average, 168 

Density, 162-197 ; of the principal states of 
India, 131-2 ; general over-all average, 
168 ; of Calcutta, 137 ; of rural areas, 196, 
298, 351 ; of districts, 164 ; density and 
character of police stations, 176 ; changes 
In density, 163-4 ; variation, 169-75 ; 
decrease in density between 1911-1921, 
165 ; evidence of Increase of rura^ den- 
sity, 400-401 ; average rural density, 
165, 175 : increase in urban density, 164 ; 
density grows in select small areas, 166, 
179; progress of density in industrial 
zones, 190-91 ; growth of density in 26 
rural thans, 180-4 ; reasons for high 
density of 4 P. S. of Midnapur, 180-81 ; 
high density areas in Hooghly, 181 ; of 
Howrah, 181-2 ; of 24-Parganas, 182 ; 
police stations with high densities, 177-8 ; 
densities of non-industrial police stations, 
177 ; reasons for the low density of 
police stations pf Jalpaiguri, and Darjee- 
ling, 184-5 ; uneven distribution of, 179 ; 
disproportion between area and popula- 
tion, 180 ; area and population by 
density of police stations, 180 ; police 
stations containing hon-industrial towns 
with densities, 191-2 ; rural density 
directly varies with the fertility, of the 
soil, 106*7 ; density ceiling, 196, 298, 357 


DhaniakhaU P. ft, J227, 288 ; Santal congregate 
here, 66; populhtton, 286^7 ; pei^ti^ie 
VaHatioii, 280 ; Variation in density, 171 

DhuUan (T), a trgding and mahuf&turlng 
totvn, 184; population, 4l0 ; female ratio, 
422 

Dhupguri P. B., pop^ation, 292^ ; percentage 
variation In, 283 ; variation in densityr 
175; density below rura.! average, 168 

Diamond Harbour (T), population, 4t0 

Diamoiki Harbour Subdivision, population, 
288*9 ; percentage variation, 281 ; varia- 
tion in density, 173 

Diamond Harbour P. S., non-industrial police 
station, 177 ; area, population and 
density, 177 ; percentage variation, 281 ; 
variation in density, 173 

Dinhata Subdivision and P. S., population, 
292-3 ; percentage variation, 283 ; varia- 
tion in density, 175 

Dinhata (T), population. 411 

Disergarh (T), industrial town, 178; popula- 
tion, 410 

Displaced persons separated in sorting, 3 ; 
concentration in Nadia, 8 ; Calcutta, 148 ; 
24-Parganas, 236 ; West Dinajpur, 200 ; 
Burdwan, 214 ; Hooghly, 229 ; Jalpatguri, 
265 ; number of, 87 ; in principal States, 
136 ; distribution of, 399 ; density increas- 
ed by. 136 ; liability on agricultural 
resources, 76 ; a source of strength and 
a major problem, 135 ; livelihood pattern 
of, 324-6 ; livelihood pattern by districts, 
328 ; difficulty in rehabilitating agri- 
culture families, 190 

Districts, number and area of, 15 ; arranged 
in order of size, 138; average size of, 
137 ; most and least populous, 137 ; 
average population of, 137 ; population 
of, 138 ; growth of population of, 138 

Dolomite, 26-7 

Domjur P, S., entirely rural police statlcn, 
177 ; area, population and density^ 177 ; 
percentage variation in, 280 ; variation 
in density, 172 

Domkal P. S., malarious, 254 ; population, 
290-91 ; percentage variation, 282 ; varia- 
tion In density, 174 

Duallstic economy, 342-3, 433-4 

Dubrajpur P. S., contains small coal itdhea, 
ores and quarries, 191'; population, 
284-5; iwtcentage variatlbn in, 279; 
variation in density, 170 ; density below 
rural avinrage, I9t 

Dubrajpur (T), mining and au6fYyiiu( centra. 
194; KKipmation, 410; l^ale ratio, 422 

Dum Dum (drdnaneaX 409 ; poihilatiDn. 407 

Bamera declining^ 959 ' 
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Bwming dependants, 394, 337, 344*^ 

Ba^ India dompany; infliience on industry, 
432, 439, 376, 415 ; settlement and collect- 
tlon Qt Und revenue, 437 ; tyranny and 
plunder, 437 ; Bendlal grossly overasses^ 
sed, 433 ; Permanent settlement mort- 
gaged the future, 439; establishment of 
i squirearchy, 441 ; ryots in the train of 
annihilation, 443 

Gchnomic classification schemes comparison 
between 1931 and 1951, 504-6; departures, 
333-4, 342 ; difficulties in working, 334-47 ; 
results subjective, 343, 347; inferences 
drawn, 348 ; IBIC and ICEC schemes, 
: 335-36 

Egra, P. S., population, 286-7 ; percentage 
! variation, 280 ; variation in density, I7l ; 
depopulation, 225. 

Embankments, evil effects of, 70, 212, 279, 
223, 224, 227, 254 

Emigrants, 322-4 ; determinant of, 363 ; exclu- 
sion of migrants to East Bengal, 257 ; 
estimate of, 364 

Employment Exchanges Registration, 359-60 ; 
placements, 361 ; Matriculates and 
Graduates on the register, 361 ; contrac- 
tion in employment, 535 

Employer, 384-5, 387, 345-6 

Enemies of standing crops, 63 

Englishbazar (T), 196 ; flourishing and grow- 
ing district headquarters town, 195; popu< 
latioa, 410 


Englishbazar, P. S.; non-industrial police 
station, 192; area, population and density, 
192; variation in density, 174; percentage 
variation in, 282; bad out-break of 
cholera, 257 


Enumeration, 5; period or, 2; reference date, 
2; first round, 5; slips, 2; contractions and 
symbols, 2; of homeless population, 5; 
how begun, 5; circumstances favourable 
for, 7, 142; accuracy of, 6-10, 140-43; over 
enumeration in 1941 and 1931, 140-41 


Enumerators, 3-5; number of, 3; honorarium, 
3, 7; village school-masters as, 3; dearth 
ofi 4; reluctance overcome, 4; gratuitous 
service or, 7; training of, 4; area of, 3; 
funoUons, of, 2; filling in slips and 
National Register of Citizens, 2; duties 
during revisionary round, 5. 

Bvetitg of the decade, 75-87 ; World War II, 
75-7, 109; Midnapur cyclone. 77-9; Famine, 
79-83; Damodar Flood, 63; Grow More 
Fo^ Campaign, 83-4 ; Rationing and 
Cdnirols, 84; Great Calcutta killing, 84-6; 
Independence, 7; partition, 86-7. 


Falakata, P. S/, population, 292^3; parentage 
variation in, 283; variation in density, 
175. 


Falta, P. S., 182; entirely rural police-station, 
177; arpa, population, and dendty, 177; 
percentage variation in, 281; variation ip 
density, 173. 

Family, 143-4; commensal, 144; composition o|, 
144; distribution of Calcutta families, 
145-6; families in debt, 103-4; distribu- 
tion of families by size or debt, 104 
Famine. 1770-72, 200; results of, 373; 1876- 
78. 1881-1891, 1891-1901; local famines, 
1871, 1020, 374 ; 1943, 79-83, 200 ; causes 
of, 79*80 ; extent of the area involved, 
82-3 ; mortality of, 80. 331-33 ; age and 
sex affected by, 80-81, 208 ; mortality sex 
proportion ; reversed in Calcutta, 81 ; 
fallen birth rate, 81 ; course of mortality, 
82 ; epidemics in the wake of, 82-3 ; 
greater ability to control, 374 
Famine (1943) Inquiry Commission, findings 
about causes or. 79; mortality of, 80; sex 
ratio of mortality, 81, 226; extent of the 
area involved, 82-3; observations on the 
economic level of the State,, 108-9 

Farakka P. S., 184; population; 290-91; per- 
centage variation in, 282; variation in 
density, 174 

Faridpur P.S., population, 284-5; percentage 
variation in, 279; variation in density, 
169. 

Females, index of stability of urban popula- 
tion, 422; ratio in cities and towns, 422; 
ratio in residential, industrial and rail- 
way towns, 422-3; percentage of immi- 
grant females, 307-11 ; its significance, 
307-8, 295 ; percentage in rural and urban 
areas, 310-11 ; percentage in L. C. V., 320 ; 
earners diminished, 384 ; employment of, 
520-21, 525-6, 531, 532-4 ; effects of 
famine upon, 81-226 ; concealment of 
females in 1872, 267 

Fertility, beauty and wealth of Bengal; 
Bernier^s account, 376-77 ; Colebrooke's 
account, 376 ; decline of, 376 
Fish, principal protein food of the Bengalees 
scarcity of, 518-19 

Flood, causes of, 382, 70 ; devastating flood 
in the TIsta, 1950, 263, 58; Damodar 
Flood, 70, 83 ; minor floods, 87 
Fragmentation of land, 476-79, 449-50 
Gaighata P. 3., population, 288*^9; percentage 
variation in, 281; variation in density, 172 
Gajol P. 8., population, 290-91; percentage 
variation in, 282; variation in density, 174 
Gajol P. S., population, 290-91 ; percentage 
variation in, 279; variation In density, 
169 

Gangajalghati P. S., population, 284-5; per- 
centage variation, 279; variation in 
density, 170; decrease due to famine and 
epidemics, 221 
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Gangarampur P. S., populatida, 292-3 ; peiv 
centage variation in, 283; iini|iiigration 
into, 260; variation in density, 175 

Gangtok P. S., population, 292-3; percentage 
variation, 283 

Gangtok (T), description, 35; meteorology, 
35-6; population, 411 

Garden Reach (C), industrial, 178,. 409 ; 
population, 407 

Garhbeta P. S., population, 286-7 ; percentage 
variation, 280 ; variation in density. 170 ; 
density much below rural average, 101 

Garhbeta (T), 194; population, 411 

Garubathan P. S., population, 292-3 ; percent- 
age variation in, 283; variation in doislty, 
175 

Garulia (T), Industrial town, 178, 409 ; popu- 
lation, 407 

Geonkhali, 65 

Ghatal P. S., 191, 194, 224 ; population, 286-7 ; 
percentage variation in, 280; variation in 
density, 171, spectacular decline, 194 

Ghatal subdivision, 224; population, 286-7; 
percentage variation In. 280; variation in 
density, 171 

Ghatal (T), 194-5 ; population, 410 ; density 
of, 191 ; once a famous manufacturing 
town and port, 417 

Gnatong, 35; meteorology, 36-7 

Goanese, 65 

Gobardanga <T), 195 ; population, 410 ; 

density, 192 ; had sugar factories, 417-8 

Goghat P. S., population, 284-5; percentage 
variation in, 280; variation in density, 171 

Gopiballavpur P. S., population, 286-7 ; per- 
centage variation in, 280; variation in 
density, 171 

Graphite, 27 * 

Great Calcutta Killing, 84-6 

Great Divide, 201, 373 

Great Economic Crisis, 108 

Grow more food campaign, 83-4 ; defore- 
station resulting from, 58; gains through, 
492 

Growth of population, 139, 198-210; growth 
and movement, 198; variation, 201; fac- 
tors favourable to growth, 207-3: mnes of 
growth, 208-11; percentages of rural and 
urban growth, 210; rural natural growth, 
211; growth of Calcutta, 211; reasons for 
steady growth since 1921, 370-72; checks 
on growth, 379-80 

Kabibpur P. S., population, 290-91; percentage 
variation In, 282;. variation in density. 
174 


Habra P. S., 192; popi]lati<»), - 288^ ; 

percentage variation in, 281; variation; in 
density, 172 

Haldlbari P. S,, 192; population,. 292-8; 
petOentage variation in, 283; variation In 
density, 178 

Haldlbari (T), population, 411 

Hallsahar (T), industrial town, 178 ; 409 ; 

. population, 407 

Hanskhali P. S., population, 200-91: parosnt- 
age variation in. 282; variation In dcaosi^, 
174 

Hariharpara P. S„ population, 280-91; percent- 
age variation in, 282; variation In deaslty, 
174 

Haringhata P. population 290-81; pereant- 
age variation, 282 ; variation in density, 
174 

Haripal P. S., entirely rural police station, 
177, 181; population, 284-5; Santals con- 
gregate here, 86; percentage variation in, 
280; variation In density, 171 
Harishchandrapur P. S., population, 290-81 ; 
variation in density, 174; percentage 
variation, 282; Bihari settlers, 258 
Haroa P. S., population, 288-9; percentage 
variation, 281; variation In density, 172 
Hasnabad P. S., poptilation, 288-9; percentage 
variation, 281; variation in density, 172 
Hemtabad P. S., population, 292-3; percentage 
variation. 283; depopulation, 260; immi- 
gration, 260; variation in density, 175 
Hijal bil, 58 

Hill P. S., non-industrial police station, 177; 
population, 292-3; percentage variation, 
283; variation in density, 175 
Hill (T). population, 410 
Hirapur P. S., industrial police station, 178, 
185; population, 284-5; percentage varia- 
tion, 279; variation in density, 169 
Himalayan West Bengal, 18. 37-8: districts, 
37; varying topography, and climate, 38; 
temperature and rainfall, 38-44 
Hoogbly (D), 227-30; area, 15; river, system, 
17 ; geology, 23 ; soil, 30-31 ; mauzas, 
villages and towns, 158-8, 388; roads, 
391; castes and tribes, 86; crops, 74; 
population, 138; growth of population^ 
138-9 ; variation in populatim, 201 ; 
variation in density, 171 ; percentage 
variation in population, 280 ; population 
with variation, 286-7 ; growth and move- 
ment of population, 227-30; migration, 
229-30 ; percentage of age groups, 278 ; 
percentage of age groups and in|urled 
Women, 229; m^nber in towbs,. 405; 
distribution of rural population in )U 
402: agricultural self-sdpSNnting'perewiis, - 
455-6 ; industries in rural areas, 499-<501 ; 
religions, 68-9; displaced persons, 229 
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HooghlyOhinsutah (T), population, 407 ; 
once an impottant pott, 417 

Hot springs, 20, 20 

Hoip^, defined^ 4, 143-5; nximbering, 4, 7, 144- 
$; time of, 4, 7; difficulties of, 4; house 
list and final estimate, 7-8; number of 
occupied houses, household and institu- 
tional houses, 153 

HoWtah City, 409 ; population, 407 

HoM^^rah (D), 230-33; area, 15; river system, 17; 
geology, 23-4 ; mauzas, villages and 
towns, 158-9, 389 ; roads, 391 ; crops, 74 ; 
price of ‘rice, 106; population, 138; 
'percentage growth of population, 138-9 ; 
groMdh of population, 230-31 ; variation 
in population, 201 ; variation in density, 

171 ; percentage variation in population, 

281 ; population with variation, 286-7 ; 
percentage of age groups, 276 ; age 
groups and married women, 231 ; migra- 
tion, 232 ; distribution of rural popula- 
tion in Li. C., 402 ; agricultural self- 
supporting persons, 455-6 ; number in 
towns, 405 ; living conditions in the city, 

146 ; industries in rural areas, 499-501 ; 
castes and tribles, 66 ; religion, 68-9 

Ichhapur Defence Estate, industrial town, 

178, 409 ; population, 407 

Illambazar P. S., population, 284-5; percent- 
age variation in, 279; variation in density, 

170 

Immigrants, determinant of, 296, 363 ; expla- 
nation of, 214 ; districts of origin of, 

318-20 ; migration between West Bengal 
districts and other States of India, 315 ; 
immigration from outside India, 322 ; un- 
steady and impermanent character of 
immigration. 307 ; immigration into rural 
areas, 310 ; immigration into urban areas, 

311, 418-19; rones of concentration of, 

312-3 ; inunigrants by sex and rural 
urban break-up, 311, 317 ; ages of, 317-8 ; 
occupations of, 318-20 ; livelihood classes 
of, 313-4, 324-25, 327-8; immigrants and 
land, 317 ; their contribution to industry, 

318, 308 ; nationalities of non-Indian 
immigrants, 322 

Immobility of, agricultural classes, 385; Little 
Jack Horner of a district, 218 

Indaa P. S., population, 284-5; Muslims found 
In great strength, 65; percentage varia- 
tion, 279 ; variation in density, 170 

Independent worker, 334-5 ; difficulties of In- 
dependent workers with small capital, 

Indpur P. a, population, 284-5; percentage 
variation, 279; variation in density. 170 

Indiustiry, wartime expansion* 109; 

0f, 74>76; induBtri*! aones, wM; 

191; Industrial police stations, 178; in and 
near Asansol In Calcutta, 24-Pargaliai, 

• Howrah and Hooghly, 7^, in rural areas. 


498-501; dependence on outsiders^ 48S{ 
nature of workers, 428; dieets of wodicers 
upon, 428; <hanges in, 432: capital In; 432- 
433; decay of indegenous, 432; Jut^ 107; 
tea, 262, 26S-6; coal. 19-23, 25-7 

Industrial worker, 110-18, 423-33; nature of, 
423; temporary and uncertain, 424; com- 
pared with English workers, 424; effects 
upon industry, 423; evil effects of non- 
family life, 308; reason, tor the paucity 
of the Bengali in the labour force, 433 

Industrial disputes, classified by industry, 
115-6 

Infiuenza, 1918-19, 368, 207-8 

Irrigation, 69-72; river the smallest source of 
69; ill-planned interference with rivers, 
70-71; flood irrigation, 72; lass in perma- 
nently settled area, 381-2, 390-91 

Itahar P. S., population, 292-3; percentage 
variation in. 283; immigration into, 260; 
variation in density, 175 

Jagacba P. S., entirely rural police station, 
177; area, population and density, 177; 
percentage variation in, 280; variation in 
density. 172 

Jagaddal P. S., industrial police station, 178; 
area, population and density, 178; per- 
centage variation in. 281; variation in 
density, 172 

Jagatballavpur P. S., entirely rtval police 
station, 177; area, population and dmisity, 
177; percentage variation in, 280; varia- 
tion in density, 172 

Jalangi P. S., malarious, 25 ; population, 200- 
91; percentage variation in, 282; varia- 
tion in density, 174 

Jalpaiguri (D), 262-5 ; area. IS ; loss in area by 
partition, 13; river system, 16; geology, 
25-6; soU, 33; climatology, 89-42; crops, 
74; price of rice, 106; occupied villages, 
389; roads, 391; population. 138; poula- 
tlon with variation, 292-3; ' percentage 
variation in population. 283; variation in 
density, 175; growth of population, 138-9; 
high Increase, 262; age .groups, 278; num- 
ber In towns. 305; distribution of rural 
population in L. C., 402; agricultural 
self-supporting persons, 455; villages 
classified according to population, 390; 
castes and tribes. 67; r^ion, 68-9; poly- 
glot character of the population. 262; 
mortality from fever, 262; tea gardens, 
262; industries in rural areas, 499-501 

Jalpaiguri P. S., 192: population, 292-3; per- 
<*entage variation in, 283; variation in 
density. 175 

Jalpaiguri (T), 195; population, 410 

Jamalpur P. S., 212; population, 284-5; per- 
centage variation in, 279; vaiiatioh in 
density, 171 
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Jambani P. S., prospective, industrial 

area, 191; popiilation, 986*7 ; percentage 
variation in, 280; variation in density, 
171 

Jamuria P. $., 169; industrial police station, 
178 ; area, population and density, 178 1 
percentage variation in, 279; variation in 
density, 169 

Jangipara P. S., entirely rural police station, 
177 ; area, po]^lation and density, 17 ; 
percentage variation, 280 ; variation in 
density, 171 

Jangipur Subdivision, population, 290*91 ; 
percentage variation, 282 ; variation in 
density, 174 

Jangipur (T), non-industrial town, 177; popu- 
lation, 410; former glory, 418; female 
ratio, 422 

Ja 3 rnagar-Majilpur (T), 195 ; subarban town, 
195; area population, 410; density, 192; 
female ratio in, 422 

Jaynagar P. S.. 192; population, 288-9; per- 
centage variation in, 281; variation in 
density, 172 

Jaypur P. S., population, 284-5; percentage 
variation in, 279; decrease due to famine 
and epidemic, 221; variation in density, 
170 

Jhargram P. S., population, 286-7 ; percentage 
variation in 280; variation in density, 171 

Jhargram Subdivision, population, 286-7 ; per- 
centage variation ip, 280; variation in 
density, 171 

Jhargram (T), non-industrial town, 191; popu- 
lation, 410; Jhils or bils, 24, 32, 70 

Jiaga^-AzimganJ (T), area, population, 410; 
displaced population, cause of decline, 
418; female ratio in, 422 

Jiaganj P. S., malarious, 254 ; population, 
290-91 ; percentage variation in, 282 ; 
variation in density, 174 ^ 

Jore Bungalow P. S., population, 292-3; per- 
centage variation in, 283 ; variation in 
density, 176 

Jute, grown in West Bengal districts, 31-2, 34, 
73-4; encouraging self-sufflciency, 107; 
total yield and acreage in Indian sub- 
continent, 106 ; Indian, 107 ; control over 
sowing and lifting of it, 100; price,. 107; 
export of raw jute dwindling, 107-8; re- 
quirements of Indian mills, 107; import 
of raw jute, 108; exports of gunnies, 108; 
production and stock of gunniesi 108, 493- 
4; disputes in jute mills and presses, 115; 
strikes, 117; basic wage rate of workers, 
113; welfare facilities for workers. 117-8; 
importance of jute industry, 107 

Kakdwip P. S., population, 288i-9; pei^entage 
variation in, 281; variation in den^ty, 173 

Kalantar, 32, 234-5, 58 


Kalehtni Sv. fx>ptiIation. ;292^; percenti^ 
variation; 288;.r‘;faiita^ Ink^se, 2^; 
variation in density. 175; fantastic 
increase liefore 1921 and impx^sive 
twe^ 1901-51. 262 

fCaliachak P. &. entirely rural polled station, 
177; area, population and densHy. 1; per- 
centage variation in, 282; variation in 
density, 174; population tran$|ilanted 
from Murshidabad, 182-3, 257 

Kaliaganj P. S., population. 292-3 ; percent^e 
variation in, 282: variation in density, 
178 

Kallganj P. S., population, 290-91; percentile 
variation, 282; immigration, varia- 
tion in density, 174 

Kalimpong (T), 195; gateway to slkklm and 
Tibet, 199; climate, 38; population, 410 

Kalimpong Subdivision, population, 292*3 ; 
percentage variation in, 283; variation in 
density, 175; phenomenal growth before 
192i, 267 

Kalimpong P. S.. 192; j^pulation, 292-3; per- 
centage variation in, 283; variation in 
density, 175 

Kalna (T), 194; non-industrial town, 191; 
population, 410; density, 191; once a 
flourishing port, 416 

Kalna Subdivision, 211-2, 213 ; population, 
284-5; percentage variation in, 279; 
variation in density, 169; suffered heavily 
before 1921, 211 

Kalna P. S., 191; population, 284-3; percent- 
age variation in, 279 ; variation in den- 
sity, 169 

Kamarhati (T), industrial town, 178, 409 ; 
population, 407 

Kanchrapara Development Area Rural Colony 
(T), population, 410 

Kanchrapara (T), industrial town, 178, 409 ; 
population, 407 ; female ratio, 422 

Kandi Subdivision, population, 290-91 ; per- 
centage variation, in 282; variation In 
density, 174 

Kandi P. S., 192; slowly unproved in agricul- 
tural prosperity, 195 ; population, 290*31 ; 
percentage variation in» 282; variation 
in density, 174 

Kandi (T), 105; population, 410; female 
ratio In, 422 

Kaidcsa P. &, Urge Muslim settleihent, 65 ; 
population, 284-3; percentage variation in, 
279i variation in density; 166 

Karimpur B^: S., pbpulatton, 290^91; 

age variation In^ 282 ; vi^rioh m dahrity, 
174' "'if' ' 

iCaiwa (LT), ) 194 ; iK>putat^ 

jBouriahlng ppri, 416 v •• 
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. Itetvft 9^ mi pMniatton, SM4: pe^nv 
:,i«er yariatton in. 87»; vartation In density. 
Id# 

Katwa Subdivtston^ 211, 212; poiwlatton, 284* 
5; iwMittaga varlntio» in. a7»: variation 
in density^ IM 

Karidari F,. fit.. populaUon, 284-8; peioantage 
.vWdatldn in, 280; variation in density, 
ITO 

Ke^^r P. S., .population, 284-5; percentage 
-variation in,. 280; variation in density, 170 

Ketagram P. 8., population, 284-9; percentage 
.variation In, 279; variation in density, 169 

Kbdnakul P. 8., free from diseases, 229; en- 
tirely rural police station, 177; area, 
population and density, 177; percentage 
variation in, 280; variation in density 171 

Kbgnda^osli P. S., population, 284-5; per- 
centage variation, 270; variation in den- 
sity, 169 ^ 

Kbarar (T), population, 411 ; once a flourish- 
ing manufacturing place, 417 ; female 
ratio, 422< 

Kharba P, S., population, 260-91; percentage 

- variation in, 282; variation in detuity, 174 

Khardah (T), 409; population, 407 

Khardah P; S., industrial police station, 178; 
area, population and density, 177; per- 
centage variation iiv 281; variation in- 
density, 172 

Khargpur (C), industrial town, 178: Indian 
Institute of Technology premises to give 
it regldentiai character, 101; population, 
409; a conglomerate population, 65; 
female ratio in, 422 ; variation in den- 
sity. 170 


Khayrasol P. 8., has eeid mines, ores and 
quarrittk, 191; population, 284^ reariwd 
saturation pqint, 191; percentage variation 
in, 279; variation in density, ItO 

Klshan, 07. 99-100 

Konnagar (T). industrial town, 178, 409 ; 
population, 407 

Kotrung (T), Industrial town, 178, 409 ; popu- 
lation, 407 

Kotulpur P. 8., MusUms ground in great 
strength, 65; population, 264-5; p«mnt- 
age. variation In, 279; variation in density, 
170 . 

Krishans, 255 

Krishnaganj P. S.. populati<m> 290-91; percent- 
age variation in, 282; variation in density, 
174 

Krishnagar (T), population, 410; causas of 
decline, 418, 

Krishnagar P. 8., non-industrial police station, 
177; area, population and density, 177; 
percentage variation in, 28^; variation In 
density, 173 

Kulpl Pj. 8., entirely rural police station, 177; 
Srea, population and density, 177; per- 
. centage variation in. 281; . variation in 
density, 173 

Kulti P. 8., population, 284-5; percentage 
variation in, 279; variation in . density, 
169 

.Kulti (T), population, 410 

KumargenJ P. 8;, population, 292-3; percent- 
age variation in, 283; Immigration into, 
260; variation in density, 174;. are of 
spe^ly rapid growth, 267 - 


Khargpur (local) P. a, population, 286-7 ; 
percentage variation in, 280 ; variation in 
density, 170 

Kharagpur (town) P. a, population, 286-7 ; 
percentage variation in, 280 ; variation 
in dmid^, 170 

'Khargram P. a, population, 290-91; percent- 
age variation in, 282; variation In density, - 

174 

Kharlbari P. 8., population, 292-3; percentage 
variation Ih, 283 ; variation in density, . 

175 


Khatra P, 8., .191; population, 284-5; percrot- 
t^e variation, 279; variation in density, 
• 170: 

Khatra <T), 194; population, 411; dansity, 191; 
- ratio in* 422 - 

Khl^ ' mtr population. 41 1; had 

rai^ish, mroMdi and Putch factories, 417, 
195; Ihmate ratio, 422 

ithadgrae P, 8, ppwlation, 28M 

variation In, 260; variation in density, 171 


Kumargram P. 8., population, 299-3; parcant- 
age variation in, 283; fantastic Ineiease In, 
262; variation in densi^, 178{ ineremant 
fantastic before 1921 and very liiiyrossive 
after that, 262 ' 


Kurseong subdivision and ' P. S,, first tea 
garden in the district, 266; population, 
292-3; percentage variation In, 283; varia- 
tion in density, 175; area of rs^ld growth, 
267 " , 

Kurseong (T) ; railway and rastdantfad tow&i 
267; population, 410 

Kusbmandi P. 8., populaUon, 292-8 ; par- 
eantage variation, 283 ; variation in 
danaity, l75 

Labhpur P> 8-, population. 384-9<{ perMhtaga 
variation; ; variation Ih dMulty, 170 

Laboura of; Caasua Dapartnarnty 9 ' 


Larihihg; 89; ratofaB In, 87 
Lalbaim Subdivision; population, 290-91; 
percakitage variation, 282: varlattm in 
dansl^, 174 
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Lslgola P. S., poiMiltUoa. 20041 ; peroontage 
variation, 282: variation in. dansi^, 174 

Land and Intereat of : certain caries, 8584 
Land tenure, 469>72 
Leather and leather inducts, 521 
Legal and buiiness services, 527 
Livelihood lagging bridnd populatkm, l^l>2 

Uvrilhood classes, 332-3 ; pattern of gweral 
population and lipnilcrantB from other 
states .of India, 314, 324-5; pattern of 
displaced population, 824-5, . 328 ; pat- 
terns of scheduled castOs and tribes, 
355-6 ; ratio of immigrants firom other 
rtates of India to totu Immigrants, 8^ 
Livriihood class I material condition df, 8S ; 
inomne and «ap«idlture of; 90; sales 
and motgages of, 91 ; sources of 1^ of, 
92; objects of loan of, 92 
Livriihood class II: materiel condition of, 
03 ; dispossession of aborigtoals in 
Malda, 93; sources of loans of, 94; 
objects of loans of, 95 
Llveilihood Class III ; material condition, 95 ; 
sources of loan, 95 ; objects of loan, 08 ; 
rate of wages (1908-40), 98 ; wages (1947- 
50), 97 : drily agricultural wage rate of, 
09 ; non-agridultural work ; wage rate, 
99; days of employment of, 07; types 
of work of, 98; reasmu for unem^oy- 
ment of, 98; seasonal variation In em- 
ployment of, 98 : employment of 
' Kishan ', 100 ; twms of employment of 
*Kishan', 100; annuri Income of, 100; 
annual expenditure of, 101 ; income and 
expenditure of, 101; expenditure of agri- 
cultural and industrial labour, 102 
Livelihood Class IV, 347-8; material condi- 
tion, 102-3 ; sources ot loan and objects 
ot low, 102 

Livriihood Class V, 522-8 ; material condi- 
tion, 109-18 ; number of persons employ- 
ed in and about coal mines, 110; aver- 
age drily earnings, 110 ; wages of indus- 
trial blacksmith, 111 ; fitters. 111; fire- 
men, 112 ; unskilled labour, 112-3 
Livelihood Class VI, material condition, 118- 
9; trade boom, 119; confipulsory week- 
ly holiday to shop assistants, 119 ; attrac- 
tive salaries, 119' 

Uvelihood dags VH, matttiri condition, 
119-20 

livelUiood Class VIH. 524-7, 52940; mate- 
rial eondltiw, 120-27 ; percentage distri- 
bution <a families by monthly income, 
121 ; percentage distribution of families 
by monthly expendltore, 122 ; slxe of the 
family, 122; huntber of earners and' 
dependants per femUy, 122; average 
monthly income per oonsunmtiott malt, 
122; surplus and deficit budget by in- 
come group, 123; items of ea^enditore. 


123; expenditure on Iteihs of fo^ 124; 
number ri^ pereons per room, 124; num- 
ber of adult mrie per room, 124; mid^e 
dass of Mying index, 125-7 
Livelihood pattern, ’283-82; comparison of 
the questlonnalree, 333-4; dnpwtures, 
334-8 ; ISIC and IC3EC Schamas, 335-82 ; 
Registrar Ghmerri’s hastfuctiona, 3g8-41 ; 
dualistle economy, 342-3; dtificmtlM in 
writing, 834-50 ; results subjective, 348 : ‘ 
distribution of ecohoipic status in differ- 
ent states, 344; smondary. economic 
status, 345 ; non-agriOulturai srifeup^ 
porting persons in different states, 348 

Living conditions in Calcutta and Howrah, 
146-8 

Uteracy ; percentage of literates, in dUIemnt 
States, 138 

Madarihat P. S., population, 292-3: percent- 
age variation in, 283'; variation in den- 
sity, 175 ► 

Magra P. S., 228, 229, 169; industrial police 
station, 178; area, population and den- 
sity, 178 ; percentage variation in, 280 ; 
variation In density, 171 
Megrahat P. S., entirely rural police station, 
177 ; area, population and density, 177 ; 

' percentage variation in, 281 variation in 
density, 173 

Mahamrnadbazar P, S., 216 ; selected for 
community development, 216 ; popula- 
tion, 284-5 ; perewtage varlati<m in, 279 ; 
variation in density, 170 
Maheshtria P. S., industrial pdice station, 
178 ; area, population and density, 178 ; 
percentage variation in, 281 ; variation 
in density, 172 

Mabisadal P. S.. 18041 ; especially fertile- 
rice producing area, 180 ; population, 
286-7 ; i>ercentage variation in,. 280 ; 
variation in density, 171 ; Mahlsyps, 66-7 
Mainagurl P. S., popriatlon, 2924 ; pmccnt- 
age variation in, ' 283 ; variation in den- 
sity, 175 ' 

Mri P. S., population, 2924; percentage 
variation In, 283 ; variatlmi density. 178 
Malaria, 3784 

Malda. 2574 : area, 18 : loss by partition. 18; 
river system, 16 ; geology, 25 ; soil, 32 ; 
climatology, 54-7; crops, 74; pice of 
rice, 106; mauzas, viUages and .towns, 
1S84* 859; rbads, 391 pqmlriion,’ 138; 

. population with varlati9oi 29041 ; per- 
centage variation in population, 282; 
variation in density, 174 ; growth of 
population, 1384; percentage of we 
group. 877 ; age ‘groups wid mprried 
women, 258 : nunwer ' in . towns, 405 . 
distributkm. rural population in U C., 
402 ; nearly 70 per emits, depm on agri- 
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ct^ture, 2S2 ; ajpietdtural seU-4upiK)rting 
pwi^nsr ^54: ewto$ and tribes 67; 
j(^glon, 68-9 ; dlspbiMeMion <d abor^- 
nalSi 88 land emplo}^ to capa^tjr and 
• Its tow productivity, 889 ; industries in 
areas, 488^01; families in debt. 
104 

tialda P. S.', 192 : population, 280-61 ; percent* 

' age XrariaUdn In, ^12 ; varlatlco in den^ 

Iifalthiisian dilemma, ^84 ; Malthusian checks 

V acting, on the population of India, 369 ; 

■ ' West Bengal, 380 

Mangalkot P. 8., 211; large Muslim settle- 
ment, 65; population, 284-5; percentage 
variation in, 279 ; variation in density, 
U69 

Manikcbak P. 8., population, 290-91 ; percent- 
age variation in, 282; immigrants from 
Mursbidabad, 257 ; Bihar, 258 ; variation 
in density. ,174 

Manteswar P. 8., population, 284-5 ; percent- 
age variation in, 279; variation in den- 
sity, 169 

Material condition of the pecvle, 1631-50, 88- 
128 ; sources of the data <a, 88-8 

Mathabhanga Subdivision and police station, 
192; population, 292-3; percentage 
variation in, 283 ; variation in density, 
175 

Mathaghanga (T), non-industrial town, 192; 
' population, 411 

Mathurapur P. S., population, 288-9 ; percent- 
age variation in, 281 ; variation in den- 
sity, 173 

Matlall P. 8., population, 292-3; percentage 
variation in, 283 ; variation in density, 
175 

Mauza, 3 ; mauza register, 2-3 ; total number 
of, 159 ; mauza and village. 387 

MayurakstU Project, 70, 73, 379-80, 216-7 

Mayureswar P. 8., population, 284-5 : p^ 
centage variation in, 279 ; variation in 
density, 170 

Mejhia P. 8., 221; extension of industry 
zone, 191, population, 284-5 ; per^^ 
age variation in. 279 : decrease du8 to 
famine and epidemic, 221 ; varlaHon in 
dei^ty, 170 

MekUganJ Subdivision and police station, 
population, 292-3; percentage variation 
in, 283; varlatl<» in density, .175 

(D, non-industrial town, 192; 
.. populat^, .411 

Memarl 188: consptouous f« rice and 
ba i^Hs, 193 ; popidatton, 411 


Memari P,'6<. 101-3; a prospttoos agriculp - 
toral police statton, 193;, pepowtioQi 
284-5; percentage variation in, : 279 ; 
.variatlmi in denrity, 169 ' 

Meteorological table of Gangtok,. 88-6; 
Gangtong, 36-7; : Jalpaigurl. -39-42; 
Darjeeling; 42-3 ; Cricutta, 47 ; AsanSol, 
50-3;. Malda, 54-7 

Metlabruz P. S., Industrial poUoe. statJon, 
178 ; area, peculation and density, 178 : 
percentage variation in, 281 ; varlatton 
in density, 173, ■ . < 

Middle class, 432 : growtti of,. 442, 480 ; reia- 
ti<m with tbei tOlor, 450-51 ; noo-pradui^' 
tive, 481 ; material condition of, 121-7 ; 
distribution of famiUas by incomes, 121 ; 
distribution by expenditures, 129 by 
number of persons per comn, 124 ; by 
number of adult mide per room, 124 ; 
largest expenditure on food, 123 ; dhromc 
protein and fat hunger, 123 ; eicpenidl- 
ture on items of food, 124 ; on housing 
124 ; cost of living index, 125-7 ; stowast 
to match inocHnes with rising cost of 
living, 127 ; tardy In bargainiiAgi 127 ; 
composition and size of family, 122; 
earners per family, 122 
Midnapur (D), 223-27; area, 18; riuipe, 
boundary and river system, 17-8; 
geology, 22 ; soil, 30 ; Crops, 73 ; price of 
rice, 106; mauzas, vlUagas end towns, 
158-9, 389 ; roads, 391 ; heavy pressure on 
soil, 302 ; embankments and their banw 
ful effects, 223-4 ; population, 138; a 
large conglomeration of caStes and tribes, 
65 ; variation in population; Ml ; per- 
centage variation in population, 280 ; 
percentage growth of population, 138-0 ; 
growth of population, 223-8 ; variation in 
density, 170 ; different patterns in differ- 
ent subdivisions, 223 ; percentage of age 
groups, 275 ; age groups., and married 
women, 225 ; migration, 226-7 ; heavy 
. suffering between 1042-45, 225 ; number 
in towns, 405; more than 80 per cent, 
depend on agriculture, 358; dlstributtoU 
of rural population In L, 'C., 402 ; cffri' 
cultural self-supporting imsons, 456-6; 
rural Indebtedness, 108 ; families in dObt, 
103 ; rural Industries, 499-601 
Midnapur P. S., 191 ; population, 288-7 ; per- 
centage. variatkm In, 280 ; variation in 
ds^ty, 170 

Midnapur (T), 194 ; once famed as a sana- 
toriuni, 224; population, 410 ^ 

Migrants, 307‘-28 ; proportion to totM popula- 
tion, 307 ; low femato ration 308 ; migra- 
tion between West Bengal and other 
States, 309 ; In rural areas. 310 v in 
towns, 311 ; In zones, 312 ; Uvellhoqd of, 
313-4 ; In districts, 815-6 ; -interest in 
land, 317 : sax ratio in Agricultural 
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dwMs> 317 ( sge$ ai, 317«8 ; Conc^tratlon 
la .nph-agi!(lculturid occiqwtloat, 31i ; 
' districto of .319*9: as tadustrlal 

labour, 319>^20: stroams of Inunlfratlon 
from otlUNf. states, 329; from outside 
India, 321*2; Uvelfiiood' pattern." of 
general poj^laUtAi immigrants and dls* 
placed persons, 324*6 ; livtfihood paitem 
by districts, 327; livelihood patt«m of 
displaced persons, 328 

Migration, 294*322; ways of recording, .294* 
5: determination and types of, 2^; in* 
ter district, 297*305 ; classliicatioh of, 
300*1 ; inter*Dlvlsion, 299*301 ; froih 
Mtdnapur .to Industrial distitets, 301*d02 ‘; 
from other districts to Indtwtrisd ones, 
302 ; among Industrial distriots, 302 ; 
tndnc around Calcutta, 303 ; from 
Murshldabad to Malda, 304: interstate^ 
304*6 ; proportion to total ot each dis- 
trict, 307 : trends oF Internal migrations, 
300*1 ; catises of growing Immo^ty of 
the people, 304*5; interstate migration 
from Pakistan, 305 ; percentage of Inter- 
distriet, interstate mleratlon and of im* 
migration frmn Pakistan, percentage of 
immigrants from other states India 
and Pakistan also of males nnd females, 
306*7 : migration between West Bengal 
and otfa^ states, 309*10 

Milk and milk products, 520*21 

Minerals ; coal, 19*20, 21, 22 ; copper ores, 
20, 27, 28 ; iron ores, 21, 26, 27 ; fire- 
clay, 21 ; pottery clay, 21 ; brick clay, 
^ 21 ; wolfram, 22 ; mica-schists, 21, 22 ; 
quartzites, 22 ; soapstone, 23 ; common 
salt, 23 ; dolomite, 25, 26 ; graphite,' 27 

Min'eral springs, 20, 26, . 28 * 

Mirik P. S., population. 292-3 ; percentage 
variation In, 288; variation in dmsity, 
ITS ' 

Mohanpur P. S., population, 286*7 ; perdbnt* 
age variation in, 280; variation in den- 
sity, 170 

Moplah Rebellion, 432 

Mortality, 371 ; infantile, 371 ; maternal, 372 ; 
famine, 331, 80*81, 228 

Moyna P. S., l^O-l ; antlrelr rural, 177 ; area, 
p(q>ulation, and denrity, 177 ; percentage 
vatlatio& in, 280; variation to density, 
171 

Muhammadbazar, same as Mahammadbazar 

Murarl P. S., 216; population, 284-5 ; per- 
iMntage variation to, '278 ; variation in 
density, 179 

Murshldabad (D), 253-7: area,. IS; loss by 
partition, 13 ; shape and .river system^ 16 ; 
nature eoterfiered yrlth. 854-8; deour of 
dlsiributbry riyer system, 287.; gMlogy, 


24Mi 83 ; d^tirliwation of see , 

» ' ..amd hniepts/ 168 h8; 889 ; 

roi^. Sgi; ptin^on, 138vgr«^^ 
^tattoifr 128^, 285-8; two konos, 

. 383-4 ; Gopolatton with variatiOB, 890*91i 
percentage varlattoB to poptdat^ 282 ; 
variation to densify, 174 1 percefitsjga of 
agegroupg^ 277 ; age gronps and tourdOd 
286 ; bntohpatlon. em^Ratloti 
add sending out brkto, 298 ; numhW to' 
towns, 405 ; nearly TO- per, ccn^ depend 
on egrteulture, . 352; dii^ributlon of 
wal populatloa to L. C„ '402 ; rural 
industries, 499-501 ; agrieultoral self- 
. pstsons, 456; castos . imd 

.* ttibes, 68-7 : religion, 8IM 

MurtoMabad P. 192; populatien, 1^0-91 ; 
percentage variation to, 282; variation 
to density, 174 ^ 

Munhidabad (T), 195; population^ 410; den- 
sity, 192; female ratio to, 422 


Muttoey, 432 

Nabadwfp (T), population, 410 ? density, 160 , 
female ratio, 422 

Nabadedp P. 8.; 168*9; IdidieBt density 
among iMm*todustrlat police stations, 169, 
177 ; area, population and density, 177 ; 
percentage vadatibn to, 282 ; 'Variation 
to density, 174 

Nabagram P. S.^ peculation, 29^1 ; percemt* 
age variation to, 282; variation to den- 
sity, 174 

Nadia (D), 248*53; area, 15 > loss by purtt- 
tion, 13 ; shape and river system, 17 ; 
geedogy, 24; soil, 31-2; price of rice. 
106 ; mauzas, villages and towns, 158-9, 
389 ; roads, 391 ; population, 138 ; growth 
of peculation, 138-9, 248*52; depopula- 
tion, 248*55 ; variation to density, 173 ; 
population with variation, 290-91 : per- 
centage variatton to population, 282 : per- 
centage ed age groups, 277 ; age greeps 
and married women, 282 ; migration, 253 ; 
number to towns, 405; eiistributloh of 
rural population to. L, C,. 402 ; agri- 
cultural self-supporting peraons, 498*7; 
rural industries, 4M-501 ; castes and 
tribes, 66; religion, 68*0 

Nagrrieata P. S., pe^ation, '292*3 ; percart* , 
* «^e variation, 283 ; variatton in elensity, 
iW 

Naihati (T), 409 ; impulation. 407 

Naihatt P. 8.. inetostrtai petUCe atoUont 178 ; 
area, peculation and density, 288d! t pen* 
eentage variatton, 281 ; variatton to' elOn* 
-aty, m . 

Nakasipara 8., pcculatteut; 29041 ; .per- 
centage variation, 282 ; variation in dtor 
Slty. 178,,. r 
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P. 8.^ 2844 ; p«fv 

... e|n^« i»«tt«tlo^ 279 1 vuriattoo In d«v 
■; ;. a^,-139 ■ , ,, 

Mindiglnnir P. &,{ SiM ; t»pulatton, 288-7 ; 
, ipcnM&tage VMtatton in, 280; variation 
.f rln tfensitri 174 

Nijii^ P. 8^ potmlatlon, 2844; percentage 
vaMaUon, 279; variation in density, 170 
Ni|ray»]igarb PI S., population, 286-7; per- 
HtnUtige variation, 28b ; variation in den- 
aitjr, 170 

Niiaya, 87 

Kf^nai IMgister ot Citizens, 2, 4, 7, 142 

Natural population, 3624; explanation ot 
214; .increase in 1041 fantastic, 362; 

' 1941 Ogurea* examined, 363-4 ; etrtlmate 
of, 1891-1951, 364-5 ; estimate of, 1931- 
1951, 365 ; Causes responsible for deficit, 
365 

Nawada P. S., p^|>ulation, 29041, percentage 
variation in, 282 ; variation in density, 
174 

Nayagram P. S., population, 286-7 ; percent- 
age variation in, 280 ; variation In den- 
sity, 171 

Neamatput (.1^. 409; population, 410 
Noapara P, S., Industrial police station, 178 ; 
area, population and density, 178; per- 
centage variation in, 281 ; variation in 
density, 172 -o' 

Non-agricultural self-supporting persons, 
classified, 508-13 ; Self-sivporting per- 
sons in each non-agricultural economic 
division an’d subdivision, 5144 ; Liveli- 
hood class V shows decline, 517 ; Non- 
agricultural livelihoods have not kept 
pace with the growth of population, 384 
North Barrackpur (T), 178, 409 ; population, 
407 

North Pum Dum (T), 409: population, 407 
Old Malda (T), 195, population, 411 

Onda P. 6., 219, 220, 221 ; population, 2844 ; 
percmtage variation, 279 ; decrease due 
td famine and epidemics, 221 ; variation • 
to deh^ty, 170 

Ondal (T), 178 ; population, 411 

Qndal P. S., 213; industrial police station, 
178 ; area, population and density. 178; 
percentage variation, 279 ; variation in 
. . density., 169 

Oitorctowded and uneconomic agrlctoture, 
357 

Panchla P. S., 230; en^ly rural police 
station, 177; area» population and- den- 
sity, ITT ; percentage variation to 281-; 
yamtion.to dtoalty, 172 


Pandua P. &. m; population, 2lfe-7; per- 
^tage variatioh to, 280; variation In 
doislty, 171 

Panihatt fT); i^ustrlal town, 178, .409 ; popu- 
lation, 407 

Pansidewa P, S., poitoletion, 292-3 ; percent- 
age VMUtion, 283 : variatlbn to deoalty, 
176 

Psnskura P. entirely rural pcfilce station, 
177 ; area, population and density, 177 ; 
percentage variation. 280; variation in 
density, 171 

Partition, IS; effects oL 134; movement 
of population due to, 86-7 

Pasture. 74 ; pasturage dwlndUng, 817 

Pataspur P. S., population, 286-7; percentage 
variation in, 280; variatkm in densl^ 
171 

Patrasalr (T), 194; population, 411; once 
« noted for its manufacture, 417; female 
ratio in, 422 

Patrasair P. S., 191 ; populaticn, 284-5 : per- 
centage variation in, 279; variattoa in 
density, 170 ; decrease due to famine, 
aiid epidemic, 221 

Permanent Settlement, 435-54 ; history lead- 
ing to, 4364; revenue demands based 
on company’s needs nOt on ryot’s assets, 
4384 ; changes ,brou|dit about by, 4414 ; 
extension of cultivation, 439, 472; con- 
sequences of, 469-70, 449-51 

Pingla P. Si., population, -286-7 ; percentage 
variation, 260 ; variation In d^lty, 170 

Polba P. S., 227, 228 ; population. 286-7 ; per- 
centage variation, 280 ; variation in den- 
sity, 171 

Police stations, total, density apd character, 
176 ; classifleation of, 104 ; high density 
-police station with area population and 
density, 1774; number in Calcutta and 
Howrah, 168 

Population, general, 13143 ; dfensity, area 
and population ot principal States ot 
India, 131 : mean decennial growth and 
sex ratio, 132; persems per househUld 
and non-housriiold population, 133; sex 
ratio in urban area, 133; non-agricul- 
tural urban population, 134; populatlmi 
of districts, 138; growth of popidation, 
1384; course of growth, 139; distribu- 
tion of population, 13940 ; househedd 
and non-household , ptH^ulatton, 162-3; 
percentage of bousetufid pctoUtotion, 154 ; 
percentage ot non-housebold population, 
155 : npn-family population to industrial 
’area, 1554: Bund; 387403; pereehtage 
in dlflsrant Uvelihbod claasas, 402 ; pto- 
eentags in dlffersnt . classes of towns, 
429-30; cristo of rand pppidatlon, 403;. 
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Urban, 405; dlstilbutton of , urban popu- 
lation, 405 ; uneven diatiibutkiinr ^7-9 ; 
livelihood of urban population, 4{|8-4: 
growth and movement of population^' 
198-211 ; i^tic up to 1821, . 201-“2 ; * 
reason for retarded growth, 207-8 ; 
reasons for continuous and uniform 
‘growth since, 1921, 203-7, 388-74;' zones 
of growth, 209 : percentapB variatian of 
. population, 1901-1991, 209rl0; dimutrity 
In rural and urbim growth, .210-211 ; 
growth in India, West Bengal and other 
countries, 367-9 ; tardy growth In un- 
developed continents, 388 ; character- 
isdcs of India’s growth, 369 ; slow and 
fluctuating, 368-9 ; India's grourth rate, 
368, 370 ; causes affecting India's growth, 
370(1; reasons tor recently accelerated 
growth, 369, 373, 377 ; problem of popu- 
lation and its urgency, 384; points of 
study, 384-5 ; uneven distribution, 384 ; 
yield per acre smallest in the world, 384 ; 
livelihoods lagging far behind the growth 
of population, 52-3 

Presidency division, districts, IS ; police 
stations, 106 ; towns, 408 : population 
'With variation, 288-9 ; i>ereentage varia- 
tion In population, 281 ; variation in 
population, 201 ; percentage of popula- 
tion in villages and towns of various 
population sizes, 402 ; number ■ in 
towns,' 405 : number of dhq^laced ' persons, 
399 

Pressure on the soil, 38 ; reduction by natural 
calamity, 298 ; by emigration, 298 ; by 
check on growth, 299 

Primary census abstract or village Directory, 
3, 6 ; Census unit, 3 economic status of 
total, rural and urban population, 343-5. 
337 

Production and procurwnent of food in West 
Bengal, 492-3 * 

PurbasUiall P. S., population, 284-9 ; percent- 
age variation, 279; variation in density, 
169 

Pulbazar P, S., population, 292-3 ; percentage 
. variation, 283 ; variation In density, 175 
Pursura P. S., 229 ; entirely rural police 
station, 177; area, population and den- 
sity, 177; percratage variation, 280; 
variation in density, 171 
RaghunathganI P. S., 254 ; non'^ndnstrlal 
police station. 177 ; population, 290-91 : 
percentage variation, 282 : variation In 
density, 174 

Raiganj Subdivision population, 292-3 ; per- 
centage variation, 283 : Variation in den- 
. slty, 178 

Ralganj P; S., 192 ; popuUition, 292-3; per- 
. oentage variation, 288 depc^ulatiOn, 200 ; 
heavy Influx of Oisptae^ 'Persians, 260 ; 
variation in densiW, 175 ' 


Bidga^ 189; pop^datfam, 410 
' Rainv . S., pbjpolatioh, 284^: 'percentage 
variation, 278;; variation in density, 168 

,Ralnfall in Oaqgfok, 38: Gtaatong, 87; 
Ufchung, 37 : Hhoalayan Wegt.Btti^SS ; 
Jalpalguii, 40; . Darjedlhgt 43 ; West 
Bengal' Plains, 48 ; Calcutta, 48 ; Asanscd, 
5i; Malda, 85 

Raipur P. S., population, 284-S:. perqentage 
variation, .278 ; variation hr denwty,. 170 . 

Rajarhat P. S., entirely rural imUee station, 
177 ; area, population and dmsliy, 177 : 
percentage variation in, 282 ; variation In 
density, 172 ; 

Rajbansis, 67 

Rajganj P. S.. population, 292-3: percentage 
variation in, 283; variation in density, 
175 

Rajnagar P. S., population, 234-9 ; percentage 
variation In, 279 ; variation In density. 
170; Large Muslim settlment, 65 

Raipur (T), population, 410 ; female ratio in, 
422 

Ramjlbanpur (T), 194-6 ; population, 411 ; 
once a manufacturing market town, 41? ; 
female ratio In, 422 

Ramnagar P. S., population, 286-7 ; percent- 
age variation In, 280 •; variation in 
density; 171 

Rampurhat Subdivision, 21S-6 ; population, 
284-5 ; percentage . variation in, 279 ; 
variation in density, 170 

Rampurhat P. S., population, 284-5 ; percent- 
age variation in, 279 ; variation In den- 
sity, 170 

Rampurhat (T), 191 ; railway centre, 104, 
216 ; population, 410 

Rangll Rangliot P. S., population, 292-3 ; per- 
centage variation, 283 ; variation in den- 
sity, 175 

Ranaghat 'Subdivision, population, 290-91 ; 
percentage variation, 282; variatlop In 
density, 174 

Ranaghat P. S., 192 ; population, 290-91 ; per- 
centage variation. 282 ; variation in den* 
sity, 174 

Ranaghat (T), 195 ; population, 410 ; density, 
192 

Ranlbandh P. S., population, 284-5; percent- 
age variation, 279 ; variation In denslWi 

170 

Raniganj P. S*. 169 ; Industrial police station. 
178 ; area, population and density, 178 ; 
percentage variation, 279 : 'Vaitettbii in 
density, 169' 

^nlgani <T), 173 ; population, 410 .. 
Ranfnasat P. S., pWulation, 280-01 ; pM^t- 
aga, VarUtton, 282; variatloh Is density. 

171 
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Ratna P, S.. pomdatitm, SOiMIl i‘-per^t#fe 
variation, 282 ; mtektivanta form MtirahlF 
. dabad, 257; fnmi ' Bihar, 258 ; variation . 
in4anslty, 174 

Rt^ohal oflicas lor sorthui 'and compilation. 

5 ; , 

Rdlglons and thalr parcentaxe to i^pulalloh. 


Bii^lbns, cbarltabla and weltara aarvlcas, 
527' 

Ravehue and rent, 377, 442, 469, 472-74 ; two 
syatams ot laild sattlemant in Murahl- 
dabad, 259 ; bhag rant, 220, 448-49 ; /a«ti 
Jama, 255: Jama. 251; fCrlshant, 255; 
satiija rent, 220 ; utbaiuli 250-51, 255 

R^ prica of, 106 ' ^ 

Rishra (T), 409 ; population. 407 

River systams, 15-18: rivers the smallest 
source of irrigation, 69 ; rivers are more 
curse than a boon, 70 : ill-planned inter- 
fermice with rivers, 70-1 ; Nadia rivers 
receiving the drainage of the country, 
249-50 ' 

Roads, 390-99 ; development plan 395 ; effect 
on the distribution of industry and popu- 
lation, 396-99 

Rural density and pr<mortlon of population 
supported by agriculture, 350-92 

Ryot, as slave, -440 ; rights of, 441-2 ; trea^ 
ment of, 442-3 ; degradation and loss of 
rights, 443; three P’s to, 443; ^tran 
of, 444-5 : money squeezed out of, 44S ; 
at the mercy of zemindar, 452 ; hegel for 
reclamaUon, 445; rent doubted, 446 ; 
regulations and Act for protwtlw of, 
449, 452 ; causes of the economic dullcul- 
tles of, 470 

Sabang P, S., 

variation, 280 ; variation in density, 170 

Sadar subdivision, BlrWium and • police 

station, population, 284-5; percentage 
variation in, 279 

Sadar subdivision, Burdwan, and pollw 

station, population, 284-5 ; percent^e 
variation in, 279 

Sadar subdivision, Cooch Beter 

stations population, 292-3 , percentage 
variation in, 283 

Sadar . suMlvlslon, Darjeelliw, and po^ 
Istatlon, population, 292-3 : percentage 
variation In, 283 

Sadar subdivision, Hooghly. and iw ltee 

iltatiOD, pt^dlatipn, 286-7 ; percwitag 
variatipn in, 280 

Sadar au^vlsion. 

■ (Station,' i»p\ilalion with v^ation, 286-7 , 
percentage variation in, 281 


Sddar subdivision, 'Jalpa^ii, and- poUca 
station, population, 292-3 ; percentage 
' variatlw in, 283 

Sadar subdi^ion, Malda, and police 
station; population,. 290-dl ; percentage 
variatiqn in, 282 

Sadar subdivision, . Mldnapur and polioe 
station, population, 286-7‘; percentage 
. variation in, 280 

Sadar subdivision, Murshidabad, and police 
stations, population. 290-91 ; percentage ' 
variation in, 282 

Sadar subdivision, Nadia, and, police ttattoh, 
population, 290-91 ; percentage variation 
In. 282 

Sadar subdivision. 24-Parganas, and police 
station, population, 288-9; percentage- 
variation in, 281 

Sagar P. S.. population, 288-9: percentaga 
variation in, 281 ; variation In density, 
173 

Sagardighi P. S., population, 290-91 : percent- 
age variation in, 282 ; variation In d«a- 
slty, 174 

Sainfhia P.‘ S., 191 ; population, 284-8 ; per- 
centage variation in, 279 ; variation in 
density, 170 

Sainthla (T), 194, 216 ; popuUtion, 410 

Salbanl, population, 286-7 ; percentage v^a- 
tlon in, 280 ; variation In density, 170 

Saltora P. S., extension of industrial zone. 
191 ; population, 284-3 ; percentage varia- 
tion in, 279 ; variation in density, 170 

Salanpur P. S., 169, 176, 178;. Contatoa 
ChittoraDjan, 178 ; population, 284-5, 178 ; 
percentage variation in, 279 ; variation 
in density, 169 ' 

Sample, 3 ; sample training census, 4 ; sample 
check, 7 

Samserganj P, S., non-industrial police 
station. i77 : area, population and ^- 
slty, 177 ; percentage variation in, 282 ; 
variation in density, 174 

Sanja rents, 220 

Sandeshkbali P. S., population, 28M ; per- 
centage variation in, 281; variation in 
density. 172 

Sankrail— (Howrah) P. S., 179 ; eqt^te rural 
poUce station. 177 ; area, popula^n and 
density, 177 : percentage varialjon in. 
281 ; variation in denrity, 172 

Sankrail (Mldnapur) P. S.. population, 286*7 ; 
percentage variation In, 280 ; variation in 
densi^. 171 

Santals. 68-7 , , . 

’ Skntlour P. S., nw-industrlal police stamn, 
177 ; area, population and deI^i^ 
parc^tag^ variation irr» 282 ;. varlatton in 
density, 174 
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S&ntieur (T), 199; pop9l«tf(m,.4l0 ; dsaattx,^ 
192 : past 10017. 418 ; t^PiOo tgUO la. 
422 

Scheduled castes and tribes low standard of 
living, 354-9 ; ip four agricultwral cAasses, 
353-4 I 

Secondanr economic stetus in 9 states, 348 
Self-supporting persons diminished, 981 
Serampur subdivision, population, 286-7 ; per- ' 
centage variation, 280 variation Jn den- 
sity, 171 

. Serampur P. S., industrial pOllee station, 178 ; 
area, population and density, 178 : per- 
centag variation, 280 ; variation in den- 
sity. 171 

Serampur (T), peculation, 407 
Shershabad, 199 

Shershabadla Muslims, 66, 182, 258 
Short, comings of census, organisation, 0, 142 
Shyampur P. S., entirely rural pOUee station, 
177 ; area, population and density, 177 : 
percentage variation in, 281 : variation 
in density, 172 

Sibpur (outside Howrah city) P. S., popula- 
tion 286-7 : percentage variation in, 280 ; 
variation in density, 172 

Sikkim, 272-4 ; boundary', 34-5 ; area,. 14 : 
position, 14, 15 ; river system, 15-6 ; 
snowline, 28 : attitude, 35 ; ■ castes and 
tribes, 68 ; population and rellidon, 68-8 : 
crops of, 74 : total household, liutitutlonal 
and houseless population, 152-3 ; number 
of occupied houses, households and in- 
stitutional houses, 153 : family households 
and institutional census houses .expressed 
as percentages of total occupied bouses, 
154 : variation in density, 179 : variations 
in population, 201 ; history of, 272 ; jier- 
centage of age groups to populatipn, 
1901-1951, 278: percentage variation in 
' population, 1872-1951, 283 ; p<CMletlon 
with variation, 292 ; occupied villages, 
389 : distribution of rural population in 
different livelihood classes, 402 ; number 
in towns per 1,000 of general populatim, 
405 

^Uiguri subdivision, population, 292-3; per- 
centage variation 1^ 283 
SiUgurl P. S., 102-: population, 292-3 ; pet- ' 
centage variation to, 283 ; variation to 
density, 179 

Siliguri (T), 409; population; 410 
Slmlapal P. S., population, 2^5 : percentage 
variation to, 279; variation to dehsi^, 
170 

Slngur P. S., entirely rural poUee station, 177 1 
area, pcculatkm and density, 177; per- 
centage variation in, 280 ; Variation to 
denst^, 171 


sitat P. pi^eulatioo. 291M ; pei«eiiitai8a> 
varmion to. 283; ylriattoii In 

, 175'' ; V ' ' ^ . 

Statouchi P, a,, populaticn. 292*8; percento^' 
variation to, 283 '• ■ variation m danstty.; 
175 


Siyalgirs. 63 , 

Slse of boldiagSi 474-6, 4788 
Small scale industries, 46411. 499 t 501 
Sonamukhi P. S.. 191 ; i^latloi^ 284-5 ; per- 
centage variation in. 279; vwiatfon to 
density. 170 % 

Smiamukhi (T), 194; population; 410; dan- 
slty, 191 : once a manufacfuriiw town. 
418-7 ; tamale ratio to, 422 

Sonarpur P. S., hon-industrial p<dicia stathm, 
177; area, p<culation and density. 177; 
percentage variation to, 281 ; vaxiatkto to 
density, 172 


Sorting, 5-8, 9 

Sorters pay and number of, 6 ; conditions for 
woric of, 6, 9 


South Dum Oum (T), population, 407 

South Bubarbs (C), industrial town, 178; 
population, 407 

Standard of living, 204-6 ; abjectiy low stand- 
ard obstract to improvement of agricul- 
ture, 354-9 


Sukhlapokri P. S., population, 292-3 ; percent- 
age variation to, 383; variation to den- 
sity, ITS 


Sundaihans, 13; area, 192; geology, 24; 
rivers, 69 ; effects of embaidcmeots, 70 ; 
deforestation, 58; soil, 31, 24; reclama- 
tion, 233-5, 66 ; percentage variation to 
populatl(m, 281 ; population with varia- 
tion, 288-9 ; animals, 63 

Surl P. S., 191 ; population, 284-5 ; percentage 
variation to. 279 ; variation to density. 


Suri (T), 194 ; population, 410 ; once an todos- . 
trial town, 416 


Suti P. S., population; 200-91 ; percentage 
.variation in, 282; variation to density, 
174 


Standard of living, 127 ; not improved, 370 - 
71 ; stUl falling. 373 

Strikes, classlfted by man-days and men to- 
vedv^, 116 ; causes and resulte of, 116 ; 
in jute mills, 117 ; to coal ndnet, icon 
and steel and foundry todustrtes, 117 . 

Supertoten^t of Census Operaftons, i; 
area of pperattmis. 1 ; Jotolng dal^ 2 ; 
peelimtaary amngementa toitlab^.; 2;, 
elosar suparvislwt, 1 ; difficulties. 8. 10 ; 
Ihultipte fbaeffonaiyr 9. <10 ;; koitngtoai. 
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; , no fotrejp ;0# y We«t B»g$l 

' iOci^ ■ 'for tOK^ ' -oh*,. II ; 

f pokH^afk^ 286*7 : pei^tags 

'jyi^Iaitt^, 280 ; v«ciati^ in density, 171 
POPoilatloa, aso-O: per* 
’‘.ceptegtt vaxlatUa^ 281 ; variation in den* 

■ 172 ... \ ■ 

'; iTawl^iwii’O' 

J Taii <T),'198; ^pulaticm. 410 ; female ratio, 

Tglgiangra P. S^, population, 284*5; percent- 
!:; .'-age variation in, 279 ; variation in den- 

■ -tgi^, m ■■ 

f, T'a^ltft P. is., non-industrial police station, 
'; 177 : area, population and density, 177 ; 
percentage variation in, 280 ; variation 

,2 : density, 171 

Tamluk - subdivision, 197, 225 ; population, 
, 28^7 : percentage variation in, 280 ; 
f variation in density, 171 
: TamlUlc (T), 177 ; population, 410 
. Tapan P; S., population, 292-3 ; percentage 
variation in, 283; variation in density, 
175 


' ■ > persons iand. dlsplsiiised: pei^ti8'll^«h3ig:tii' 
bustees, 148 1 bouseliist population, 7ipt0r 
Wsionai populatkm; 5 ; iinal iwiMaMoni 
5, 7, 8 ; municipalities, 181 ; ptiicegtatlona 
• having densities over 1,050, 176, . 

Town and City, definition of. 189-60 ; ^asi* 
flcatlon of, 160; changes in tha ^ of 
towns, 160-161 ; . number of toe^ of 
each class, 161; list of tov^s hav- 
ing . of population below 5,000, 161 1 
number of muncipal mid nOn-ihunietpal 
towns, 161; progress in the number of 
towns, 161; list of new towns, 162; im- 
portance of sparsely peopled semi-rural 
towns, 192-5 

Transport, 524, 529 ' , ' 

Trade unions, number and membership Of, 
113 ; classiAcations ot 114 ; income of, 
114 ; expenditure of, 115 ; Federations of, 
114 

Tuberculosis, on the increase. 378 
Tuf angan] ■ subdivision, population, 292-8, : ^ 
percentage variation In, 283 
Tufangan] P. S., 192 ; population, 292-3 : per- 
centoge variation in, 283 ; variation in 
density, 175 

Tufanganj (T), 192 ; population, 411 


Tarakeswar P. S., population, 286-7 ; percent- 
age variation. 280 ; variation in density. 
171 

Tea plantafions, 113, 518 ; wages of workers. 
114; salaries of clerks, 114 ; in Jalpaiguri, 
262-4 ; in Darjediug, 265-7 

Tehatta P. S.> population, 290-01 ; perceptage 
variation in, 282; variation in density. 
174 


Titagarh (T), Industrial town, 178, 409; 
population, 407 

Titagarh . (T), Industrial town, 178, 409 ; 


, population, 407 

Titagarh P. S., Industrie police station, 178 : 
area, population and density, 178 ; per- 
centage variation in population, 281 ; 
variatiohjhi density, 172 
Tollygg^ ft a., itidustrlal police station, 178 ; 
' irs^, jfopulatioo eud density, 178 ; per- 
centage; varlaMon in poulitlon, 281 : 
varltdlw in density, 172 
ToUygahj (D), industrial town, 178 : popula- 
tlon,t«W 

Total, maujas, tohabited villages and ^ns. 
159; villages and towns with variation 
sine* W2, 1 { police stations, 168 : towns 
la egiSi’ class with variations, 161 i ®ew 
. ‘ census’ towns of 1951, 182 ; areas of West 
- Bwtgal and districts, 15; number of 
, h^ hoiwaiolds and Inrtitu- 

. vtiitoid imusea. 153; cens^ 


'.xitotti, 
nef to) 


Ing fsanlly life and 
life and niitober of 


fr ^ i^ifeutta busted and^uta in 


24-Pargiinas ,(D>» 233-6 ; area, 15 ; gain in 
area by partition, 13 ; river system, 18 ; 
geology, 24 ; castes and tribes, 66 ; religion 
68-9 ; crops, 74 ; population, 138 ; growth 
of x>opulation in, 138-9 : variation in po^ 
pulation, 201 ; three population cones, 
233 : roads, rivers, railways, 233 ; growth 
of population, 235 ; age groups and 
married women, 235 ; Inter-state ■ and 
Inter-districi migration, 236 i percentage 
of age groups to population* 276 ; per- 
centage variation in population, 281 ; 
population with variation, 288-9 ; mauzas, 
villages and towns, 168-9, 389 ; village 
roads, 391 ; distribution of rural popula- 
tion in different livelihood €;!as$es, 492 : 
number In towns, 406 ; number of towns, 
408 : cities and towns classified, 408^11 ; 
reasons for decay of towns, 413-8; indus- 
tries in rural areas of, 499-501 ; agrt<til- 
tural self-supporting persons by classes, 
45W ; variation iff density, 173 
ITluberia (T), non-lndustrlal town, 177 : popu^ 
lation, 410 ; female ratio tn, 422 
Uluberla Subdivision and R a, 226-9;, non- 
industrial police station, 177 ; area, popui^ 
Intfon 'and density, 177; percentage 
variation in, , 281 ; variation In density, 
17Z 

Underestimation, 7,. 10; unit Of, 7, 10 ; 
Uneipploymeht. 358-62 , 

Urbandi tenure, 250-61, 255 ^ 

Uttarpara F, S.^ m/329^:|l;ldusty^l ppltee 
station, 178; ereiii^ population d«n^ 
sity, 178.; percentafp' vartatton> 280 ;., 
varfafion in det^ity, 1^1 . • 


56^ 
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Utt9rpar8 (T), 178, 409; 8 rwldenti&l suburb 
of Cslcut^a. 399: popbl^tkin. 407 

VertMcular .luunes of prtnaipai aoiU In Weft 
Bengal. 84 ■ 

Village, 387m^ ; daftnition, 197 ; nt^r, 

158; occupied villages by districts, 880 ; 
glBSsiOed fax'. populati<m, 1891, 390 ; roads, 
sOO; classified by size of population, 
400-01 

Visbnupur Subdivision, population, 284-9 ; * ' 
percmtage variation, 279; variation in 
density, 170 ; water-logged, 223 ; malaria 
stricken, 219 ; Muslims found in greatest 
strength, 85 

Vishnupur P. S., 191 : population, 284-9 ; per-' 
centage variation In, 879 : variation in 
density, 170 

Vishnupur (T), 194 ; p<mulatlon, 410; female 
ratio, 422 ; has lost industry and density, 

194 

Vital statistics, reason for bad registration, 

. 525 

Wages of agricultural labourers, 96-7 ; daily 
rate, 99 ; phenomenal increase, 96 ; 
factors governing wages, 97 wages of 
‘ Kishans ’, 100 ; of workers in mines, 
110; of Industrial balcksmiths, 111; 
fitters. 111; firemen, 112; of unskilled 
labour, 112 ; Minimum wages Act, 112 ; > 
recommendations of the Central Pay 
Commission, 112; minimum wages fixed 
by tribunals, 113; wages of workers in 
tea plantation, 114; wages of transport 
workers, 120 

Welfare facilities for industrial labour, 117- 
-8 

West Bengal, area, IS : compared with 
principal states of India, I3l ; natural 
divisions, 18 ; topography, 18, 37-8 ; river 
systems, 15-9 : rivers more a curse than 
a boon, 69-70 ; destructive floods^ 56, 70, 
83, 212, 215-6, 267-8, 263 ; floow may 
bring sand or spill saline water, 69 ; low 
rivers in the dry season drain the 
water from the surrounding country, 69 ; 
rivers the smallest source of irrigation, 
694 many dwindle into trickling streams 
in hot months, 69 1 of little, use as water 
ways, 219, 250 ; minerals, 23, 27, 19, 191 ; 
greater part of the spil new alluvium, 
18, 29 ; trickness of alluvium, 23-4 ; 
former fertility, beauty and wealth, 376-7, 
384 ; temperature, 38, 45 ; monsoon, 38, 

46 : region of summer rain, 38, 46 ; rain- 
fall, 38, 49-6 : mean annual rainfall, 38 ; 
cyclones, .45-6 ; forefts, 57-61; tparsbes, 
57-8; timber, 61-2; rich ip medicinal 
plants, 62 ; forest products, 62-3 ; thrpe 
sanctuaries for wild animals, 63-4; de- 
. forestation, 96 ; fishes, 64", adminiitl^tive 
divisions and dlatricts, 13 { cultivated 
. . land, 494 ; crema, 78-4 i cafdhi-crtmi,! 109 1 


l9-33v. 2^ t: indMi^rial^i^ 191 i 
vlUageig and ne^^ of 

mufito^iaiUtiaii!, .891 • -'Mipm-k aopnrilffii 
eyelon(Mir< 7T>9i '.floods, '70, 88, -.0/. 288, 
287-8 : epidhralOs, 80, 83, . t 

famines, 200, 874 ; drinu^ta and jMevefe 

earth-<inaltw, , 200 ; ' . > 

deforestation, and .its .erils, i ‘88^, .2194 
. 224 ; mnbankmanta ahd OvUs thatefri, 70, ' > 
212, 219, 223-4, 227; 284 : fw^e of 
1943, 7040, 203 ; tyrminy apd pluijder ’ 
East India Company, 487 ; ovar^oMiT . . 
ment, 488: ruin of Industrie, 432 : 439 ; ' 
after-maths ot war : unamplkiymeBt, Irir 
flatton and raising . the cost of . ttylM 
wit))drawai of' industries, deterioration m . 
agriculture, 76 : the Great- Calcutta Kill- 
ing, 84-6 : partition : heavy inflpx of Dis- 
placed persons, burden an agtictritureil 
resources, chronic shortage of food-|^ms, 
problem of rehabilitation, 76 : In area 
smallest ot A dass states, in population' . 
5th among princi^l states, 131 ; densest 
of A class, states, densiiy higher tbah in 
England and Walee, smallest female 
ratio, decennial growth scarcely more 
than a fraction of one per cent., 132 ; 
highest percentage dependent on non- 
agricultural livelihoods, 134 ; much mote 
than half is overwhdming by rural, 352 ; 
Literacy 2nd in India, highest anumg A 
class states, 135 ; in bearing the burden 
ot Displaced persons-tbls state la second, 
136; immigrants from other States of 
India, 315 ; unsteady and Impermanent 
character of Immigration, 307 ; from out- 
side India, 322; Growth erratic before 
1921. stea.dy after 1921, 201 ; birth and 
death rates, 329-30; decennial growth 
rate artificial, 132 : uneven, distribution 
of density, 179-91 ; disproportion between 
area and peculation, 17 ; zones of growth, . 
209-11 ; percentages of age groims, 358:., • 
Illusion of high urban imtio, 40M; .low 
economic level, 108-9 ; road milage' lowest, 
for any state in India, 392 ; IndustrUr coif- 
centrateii in small area, 393, 74-78 ; UvaU- . 
hooef lagging behind population, 931-2 ; 
land available for cultivation not 8uf8*' V 
ctent 'to give employment to a 'gri^ 
multitude and there is scarcity <ri . 
native employment, 196 , 

West Dloajpur. 258-62: area, 15 : shape , find ' 
density,. 16; castas and. tribas,'''88: 
religion, 68-9 ; crops, .74 ; .pigmlattoh, 188 : 
growth, 138-9,. 159 ; very huii oonomitris- 
tlon of Diq>laced persom 260: ptweant- . 
age varifithm iD-popuIa4oiii.283 : pdmilar;; 
attwi with, varlationi 3^4: Iri 

dmirity,. ITftt, pomriitfigfi dt «ie. frinms,: 

■ '277,; . Mrih ;|ihiSb;. wl 5i , 

ndgmipn, 28 V; iw^ched smorfirioB pfiint» s 





3«9: roads, 3®1 i 
towns, 405 ; distribution of 
iwpicdatloi^ in .diOler^t L. C., 402 : 
'i^ey^Utibg £loo4, 363 ; mors than 80 per 
;ieent; , depend on agriculture, 352; agrl- 
self^djqpqrting persons, 455-6 ; 
i|h»lU8trles in rural ueas, 499-501 

W«« Beiagnl Jnaln: ittvlslon. 18 ; districts of, 

. 45 ; rain tseordlng stations and observa- 
,torlea,-4S ; general description of climate. 

W<^an, wliliout family, 156 

W<^ld ' W* 75-77 ; attitude of Indian 
political parties, 109; improvement of 
internal communication, 75-6; anti- 


malarial wi^k, 76 ; after-war unemploy- 
ment, restrlctecl industry' ahd ccmunarc8i 
disturbed agriculture and inflation; 7?; 
chronic, shortage- of food-grains, 76; 
Change in moral sphere^ 78-7 ; utbanlaa^ 
tion without Industrialisation. 77 

Yield per acre, 485, 490 ; yield and acieue of 
iute, 106-7 ^ 

Zemln^rs, 441 ; their plight, 442 ; duties ot 
443 : lU-treatmsnt of ryots by, 443 ; 
reclamation of land by forced labour and 
other means, 445-6 ; role of, 446-7 

Zones of Industry, 185-6 ; growth, 209-11 ; 
small extensions of industrial zones, 191 •• 
migration, 312-13 
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AGRA— 

English book Dep6t T.ij Eond. ' 

Ns.tiona.1 Sock Hou*;., Jf’OinariSlH^W'' 

•Wadhwa & Co..' Raja* Mancli. 

AIIMEDABAD— 

^ Chandra Kant Chiman Vora, Catnlhi R:iad. ^ 

Indrad^nu Book House ttd., , Mission Eoad, Bbadrii. 

New Order Book Co.. Eiiis 'Brid|». - 

AJMER— V ■ 

Banthiya & Co.. Ltd . R.^d, 

AKOLA ~ 

Bakshi, 


Mr. M. G. 


ALLAHABAD— 


< MX 




5, La. fia R.aiij Chalterj^ 
Harrison Road. 
•;»\1 ^^Ma.Eam De Street. 

K. 

'LH. Umn. W. 


Lane. 


«. ^3i. 


Mission Row 


House. 

72. Harrison Road. 
S. C. 1/1/ iC, CoUpge Square. 
So^fffty; .ji, Bcltala Roadjfehowauipur 


Spitik^A 

■ mha - ’ " 

' *.0:^ ^tatioTwvv 


'}} Ltd. 


Mart, 


Central Book Dep6t, 44, Johnston Ganj. 

Kitabistan, 17-A, City Road. 

Law Book Co., Post Box No. 4, Allerl Road. 

Ram Narain Lai, i. Bank Road. 

Supdt., Ptg. & Stationery, U. P. 

Univeisity Book Agency (of Lahore). Post Box No. 
Wheeler & Co., Messrs. A. H. 


CIIANDAl^’fel— 

Mi. Madaii Mohan. 

(urrACK— 

Press Ortuer. Onssa Secretariat. 


ALWAR— 

Jaina General. Stores, Bazaza Bazar. 


DiaiHA DUN— 

Jugal Ki shore & Co. 


AMBALA CANIT.— 
English B(X)k Dep6l. 


AMRrrSAR— 

Peoples' B(X)k Shop, Court Road. 

Sikh Publishing House Ltd., Court Road. 


BANARAS - 

Banaras Book Coiporation, University I^kd, P. O. Lanka. 
Students Friends, University Gate * 

♦Hindi Pustak Agency. 


BANfJALORE— 

Book Emporium, Messrs. S. S., 
Basavangudi P. O. 

Vichara Saliitya Ltd., Balcpet. 


Dir, 




Agarwal Bros., Bara Bazar. 
Sahitya Niketan, Pulka/.i. 


118, G. H. 


Extension 




BA ROD A— 

Good Companions. 


BIKANER— 
Goyal & Co. 


IJJiCIlJ— 

Atma R.iin A' Sons, PublisIicrsS, etc., Kashmeio Gate 
ILhri Biothers, ibS, Lajpat Kai Maiket. 
hcfleiai Law Di;p6t, Kashmere Gale. 

^*Hindi Pustak Agency. ^ 

laipeiial PubliHing Co.. 3, Faiz Bazar. Daiya Ganj. 
Indian Army Bbok Dcp6L 3, Darya Ganj. 

Jama A Bros., Messrs. J. M., Mori Gate. i* 

M (jiibb Singh & Sons. 

Metiopolitan Book (o., Delhi Gate. 

N. C. Kansil A Co., Model Ba.sti, Lane No. 3 
New statioiuiiy House, Stibzimandi. _ 

TArhiiKal & Commercial Book Dep6t, StudSls ParjIS 
Kashtjj^ro Gate. 

Youngman & Co. (Regd.), Egorton Road. 


FEROZEPUJ^— 

Engl ishhook DepA. 


(iORAKHPUR— 
Ilalclial sl^itya 

GWALIOR— ^ 



Jam A Bios,, Messrs. M. B., Sarafa Road 
Mr. P T. Sat lie, I..avv Book Dealer. 


IIYDER^AD (DECCAN) — 
Hyderabatl Book Dep6t. 


JNl:)ORE— 

Students and Studies, Sanyogitaganj. 


BOMBAY— 

Clifton & Co., P. O. Box No. 6753, Sion, Bombay-22. 
Co-operators’ Botik Depdt, g. Bakehouse Lane, Fort. 
Current Book House, femby Road. 

Dutt & Co., P. O. Box No. 6014, Parel. 
r^akhani Book Dep6t, Bornbay-4. 

National Information & Publications Ltd., National House. 
New Book Co., Kitab Mahal, 188-90, Hornby Road. 
Popular Book Dop6t, Grant Road. 

Supdt., Government Printing & Stationery, Queens Hoad. 
Sydenham College Co-operative Stores, Ltd., 90, Hornby 
Road. 

Taraporevala Sons & Co., Messrs. D. B. 

ThacW & Co., Ltd. 

Ti^athi & Co., Messrs. N. M., Princess Street, Kalvadebi 
Road. 

Wheeler & Co., Messrs. A. H. 


JAIPUR CITY— 

Garg Book Co., Tripola Bazar. 

Vani Mandir, Sawai Mansingh Highway. 

JAMMU (TAWl)— 

Krishna General Stores, Raghunath Bazar. 
JHANSI— 

Bhatia Book Depftt, Sadar Bazar. 

English B(«k Dcp6t. 


JODHPUR— 

Kilab Ghar, Sojati Gate. 
Mr. Dwarkadas Rathi. 


♦For Hindi Publications only. 
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JMLUJND(;X< CfCY— - 

Excelsior Bookl)e4)6t, Hax 

KANPUR- ■ 

AJvani & Co., The Mall. 

^itya Niket^ i' ,«i 

Univerial Book Stall, The 

KOLHAPUR- 
Mahatasl^pi Gmntha BImnili 

LUCKJ^OW- 

J. Hay & Sons (India), Ltd., 

Law Book Agcncy» ag-A, E.stitfiljiv fi > 
New Oxford Book Co., Jeh^||lUfci''^i Vt' 
Universal Publisher Ltd., PkTT 
Upper India Publishing Hohse, Ltti-i 
tr Amiuuddaula Park. 




<Vh' 


• jf'in /:ji 



kE®{y Sclndia ulSfuBe. 
jcs?.: hi\ Lahore), 13/13, Connaught Place. 

Lady Hardinge Road, 

oiJLii PobUfthaT;^ Ltd., 7-C, Connaught Place. 

.as-.. rrM • • ■ 

,|.>n)!c;.!u-'tv Aft, Baai Sbaia. J^othin. 




LitetalkLEo PfiMSe, 


Pirmobani; P. O. Kadam Kuan. 

> Bihar, P. O. Gulzar Bagh. 

■^T'' 

r fvakib*lai Padri-ki-Haveli. 

lt:5igh:ihath f^ns. 

' ' . ■ 

L. s,cAii Book S?tjiS. ^erguason College Road, 
ftxpteae Book East Street. 

InternaSonal Book Service, Deccan Gymkhana. 


LUDHIANA— 

Lyall Book Dcp6t. 

Mr. Dharam Prakash, BSc., Banjiman Road, 
MADRAS^- 

Divine Trading C-o., 22, Namashivaya Mudali Street, 
Triplicane. 

Higginbothams. 

K. Knshnamurthi, Mount Road. 

Presidency B<K3k Supplies, 8-C, Pycrofta Road, Opposite 
Victoria Hostel, Triplicane. 

Supdt., Govefltment Picss, Mount Road. 

Varadathary A Co,, Messrs. P. . , 


r 


MANGAl^KE— 

U. R. ^enoy & Sons, Car Street. 

MEERUT CANTT,— . ' 

Mr. Dl|||ram Prakash. B.Sc. 

r W- 

MEERur crrY— 

Prakash Educations Stores, Near Tehsil. jjf 

University' Book Depdt, Near Tebsil. ^ 

MYSORE— ' ■ 

J. Nanumal A Sous, Lansdowne BuTlding. 

NAGPUR— 

Supdt., Government Printing, Centrilli Provides. 

NKW DELHI— ^ vL . 

Amrit Book Co., Connaught Circus. 

Bliavnani & Sons, Counaught Place. 

Bodh Raj Marwah, Shop No. 65, Pussa Road Market. 
Karol Bagh. 

Chifton & Co., Original Road, Karol B^h, 

Empire Book I)epot, 278, Aliganj, Lodi Road?f^ 

English Book Store, G-Block, Connaught Circus. 

Faqir Chand Marwah & Sons, No. i-A, Regal Building. 
Connaught Circus. 

Harikishan Das Bedi, R.S. 22, Annexe Feroze Shah Road. 
J. Kay & Sons (India). Ltd., 2, Regal Building. 

Jain liook Agency, Connaught Place. 

Jayna Book Depdt, Chapparwala Kuan, Karol Bagh. 


PUDUKKOTTAI— 

P. N. Swaminathan Sivan & Co., Perumal Vilas, Bazar 
Street. 

RAJKOT— 

Mohan Lai Dosabhai Shah. 

RANCHI— 

Ideal lkx)k Store, Near Paristhan Theatre, Main Road. 

ROORKEE— 

Cambridge Book Dejidt. 

SHILLONG— 

Supdt.. Assam Secretariat Press. 

SIMLA— 

J. Ray & Sons (India), Ltd. 

Azad Kitab Mahal, Stall No. 13. 

Minerva Book jfcop, Regal Cinema Building. 

Sunder Das &^ns, 14 1, Lower Bazar. 

SIRpHi— 

National Trading Co. 

SURAT— 

Sree Gajan Pustakalaya, Tower Road. 

TMCHINOPOLY FORT— 

Krishna Swami & Co., Messrs. S., Teppakulam. 

♦ 

TRIVANDRUM— 

International Book House, 33. Valia Chalai. 

UDAIPUR— 

Mewar Book Depdt. 

UJJAlN— 

*Manakchand Book Dep6t, Patni Bazar. 

VELLORE— 

Venkatasubban, Mr. S., Law Bookseller. 
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